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.  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 
HISTORY.  CURRENT  JMPACT,  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Earl  F.  Cheit"!"  and  Theodore  E.  Lobman  III* 

introduction 


Philanthropy  has  nurtured  and  shaped  American  higher  education  for  over  300 
Vears.  Its  current  and  evolving  significance  cinnot  be  understood  apart  from  its  long  ' 
hfstory.  This  paper  begins,  therefore,  with  an  analysis  of  higher  education 
philanthropy  during  five  historical  phases.  Chapter  II  compares  the  role  of  private 
support  with  that  of  the  federal  government,  and  Chapter  III  describes  in  detail  the 
source  and  purposes  of  philanthropy  in  higher  education.  In  Chapter  IV,  we 
identity  the  functions  of  philanthropy  Jn  higher  education  for  the  purposes  of  ^ 
evaluating  public  policy.  The  final  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  the  evolving  role  of 
philanthropy  as  it  relates  to  the  new  condition  of  higher  education. 

We  advance  the  thesis  that  private  philanthropy  performs  necessary  functions  in 
higher  education,  that  the  importance  of  these  functions  will  increase  in  the  future, 
and  that  government  cannot  substitute  its  resources  for  those  of  philanthropy  and 
achieve  the  same  beneficial  results. 


I 

^  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 
HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 


The  Legacy  of  the  Colonial  Colleges 

American  higher  education  represents  the  nation's  longest  lasting  private-public 
partnership.  This  cooperative  relationship,  today,  the  object  of  much  self-conscious 
scrutiny,  grew  quite  naturally  out  of  necessity  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
formal  founding  of  the  nation.  To  their  prodigious  problems  of  building  colonies, 
the  settlers  added  the  practical  problems  of  establishing  and  operating  colleges.  They 
wanted  to  train  their  own  generation  of  leaders,  to  bring  civilization  to  the 
wilderness,  and  eventually  to  build  in  the  new  world  what  they  hoped  would 
becorne  an^ exemplary  society.  In  the  words  of  John  Harvard's  gift  of  1635,  what 
was  needed  was  **a  school  or  college."  Then,  as  now,  the  short-  and  long-term 
justifications  for  higher  education  seemed  clear. 

The  first  colonial  experiment  in  higher  education,  Henrico  College,  was  chartered 
by  the  Crown  in  1619,  but  with  only  a  land  grant  and  no  other  public  financial 
support  It  failed.  Private  funds  were  limited,  and  for  a  college  to  succeed,  public  as 
well  as  private  money  was  essential.  When  Harvard,  the  second  college,  was  founded 
in  1635  it  began  with  a  grant  of  public  funds  for  its  operations,  and  in  its  first  150 
years,  public  funds  came  to  its  support  more  than  100  times.* 

.  By  the  "time  revolution  had  become  a  serious  prospect,  the  settlers  and  their 
descendents  had,  through  private  funds  gathered  here  and  abroad  and  with  the  help 


^Professor,  Schoohof  Business  Administration,  University  of  California. 

♦Post  Doctoral  Fellow,Carncglc  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  BerkeIcy,California. 
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of  their  own  legislatures  and  the  English  government,  founded  nine  colonial  colleges, 
one  each  ig  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
'  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  two  in  New  jersey.  All  of  these  institutions  were 
operating  in  1781  at  the  time  of  the  formal  founding  of  the  nation  and  are  still 
operating  today. 

Public  funds  were  essential  to  the  establishment  of  several  of  these  early  colleges,  * 
but  each  was  founded  on  the  explicit  premise  that  private  gifts  would  help  them  to 
carry  on.  The  first  colleges  became  an  important  object  of  private  philanthropy,  and 
thus,  from  the  beginning,  private  philanthropy  helped  to  shape  American  higher 
education.  Table  1  summarizes  elements  of  the  charters  of  the  nine  colonial 
colleges.  It  reveals  that  institutional  diversity-a  source  of  strength  and  an  object  of 
pride  in  American  higher  education  today-was  built  into  these  first  institutions. 
.-Government  (colonial  or  English)  was  involved  in  the  founding  of  Harvard,  William 
and  Mary,  and  Columbia  (earlier  King's  College),  and  the  first  operating  funds  for 
Yale  and  Columbia  came  from  public  tax  sources.  Some  of  the  colleges  had  religious 
affiliations,  others  did  not.  All  were  begun  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  individuals  or 
groups,  not  governments.  Whether  or  not  they  received  government  aid,  their 
charters  indicate  that  all  expected  to  rely  on  gifts  from  individuals. 

Although  this  partnership  of  private  and  public  effort  evolved  naturally  out  of 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  colonists,  funds  for  buildmg  and  operating  the 
colleges  did  not  flow  quite  as  naturally.  Gifts  often  came  in  kind.  Money  was 
scarce,  and  necessity  stimulated  ingenuity:  The  colonial  colleges  gave  honorary 
degrees  and  even  offered  to  sell  the  college  name.  They  devised  and  relied  heavily 
on  organized  plans  for  fund  raising  bv  public  subscription.  (Harvard  published  its 
first  fund-raising  pamphlet  in  1642.)  Organized  fund  raising,  that  important 
American  invention,  was  one  early  nineteenth  century  result.^  Government-colonial 
courts  and  officials-helped  these  subscription  efforts  and  provided  funds  as  well. 

Government  financial  support  helped  various  types  of  new  educational  institu- 
tions, both  profit  and  nonprofit.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  mixed  enterprise 
became  common.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  states  entered  the  banking 
and  transportation  business  as  a  means  of  spurring  economic  development.  The 
more  usual  device,  however,  was  the  mrxed  corporation,  with  varying  degrees  of 
state  participation.  The  corporate  form,  writes  historian  Thomas  C.  Cochran, . 

. .  enabled  governments  to  join  with  private  interests  in  subscribing  for  shares. 
Many  early  banks,  turnpikes,  and  canal  companies  were  of  this  *mixed  type'  with 
both  public  and  private  stockholders  and  directors.  Looked  at  broadly,  in  such 
anrangements  businessmen,  short  of  capital  for  needed  improvements,  sought  the  aid 
of  the  state  which  could  mobilize  capital  by  use  of  the  taxing  power. And  of 
course,  the  power  of  government  was  used  to  mobilize  and  provide  funds  for  those 
first  colleges. 

Business  institutions  created  by  private-public  collaboration  have  either  vanished 
or,  for  various  reasons,  no  longer  function  in  that  form.  Profitable  business  holdings 
were  sold  to  private  interests;  ventures  that  lacked  market  value  became  the 
responsibility,  of  the  .state.  As  a  result,  private-public  partnership  outside  the 
nonprofit  sector' hai*  become  relatively  rare. 

When  the  Communication  Satellite  Corporation  (COMSAT)  was  formed  in  1963, 
it  was  hailed  as  an  exciting  new  venture-an  experiment  in  joint  private-public 
effort.  Yet,  when  the  nation  in  1976  celebrates*  its  200th  anniversary,  the  private- 
public  partnership  in  higher  education  will  be  observing  its  340th. 

One  would  not  expect  that  a  collaboration  of  such  duration  and  diverse  interests 
could  be  a  wholly  silent  partnership.  Over  the  years,  important  disagreements  arose  ' 
as  the  private  and  public  roles  changed,  new  leadership  emerged,  and  new  problem*^ 
occurred. 

Private  philanthropy  helped  to  shape  higher  education  and  became  a  major 
source  of  its  stability,  development,  and  innovation.  While  many  individual  ventures 
faile^  the  whole  collection  of  diverse  enterprises  consistently  overcame  adversity 
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and  grew.  As  the  public  role  increased,  the  partnership  became,  more  accurately,  a 
cooperative  relationship  of  shared  action  "essentially  autonomous  on  both  sides."^ 
Its  salient  characteristic  was  its  ability,  to  be  responsive  to  the  diverse,  evolving  needs 
of  a  growing  nation..     '  .  .  . 

Today,  the  physical  legacy  of  that  early  partnership  is  over  2,800  public  and 
private  institutions,  ranging  from  large  national  research  universities  to  small  local 
collies,  as  diverse  in  style,  mission,  and  aspirations  as  were  the  first  nine  institu- 
tions. A  measure  of  that  diversity  and  scope  is  provided  in  Table  2,  which  indicates 
the  array  of  institutional  types  as  of  1.970.  By  sundards  of  quality,  egalitarian  ism, 
scientific  achievement,  diyersity,  and  size,  these  institutions  lead  the  educational 
systems  of  all  other  nations.^ 

Table  2  . 

aasstftcation  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
(as  of  1970) 


Fern  of  Control 


Type  of  Insclcucion 

Total 

NVraber 

Public 

Private 

Research  unlvbxsicies 

92 

57 

35 

Doctoral •granc Ing  universities 

31 

51 

30 

Conprehenslve  universities  and 
colleges 

453 

308 

1^5 

Liberal    arts  colleges 

719 

28 

691 

Two-year  colleges  and  Institutions 

1,061 

o05 

256 

Theological  seminaries,  bible 
colleges  and  other  Instltu- 
tlons  offering  degrees  In 
religion  . 

196 

0 

196 

Medical  schools  and  medical 
centers  ' 

29 

14 

Other  separate  specialized 

182 

35 

147 

professional  .Institutions 


Source'  The  Carocfjc  Conuniiaon  on  Hi|her  Educalkut.  A  Ciiszikaskm  of  Inxtimtions 
of  Hither  Education,  (New  York:  McGnw  HOI  Book  Co..  1973) 


Today,  the-  nearly  3,000  colleges  and  universities-public  :?nd  private-expend 
about  $30  billion  annually  to  meet  the  diverse  educational  requirements  of  10 
million  students  and  a  long  list  of  private  and  governmental  agencies  for  whom 
higher  education  provides  research  and  other  services.  Meeting  the  needs  of  this 
enterprise  is  a  complex  problem. 

As  trustees  of  this  achievement  in  higher  education,  Americans  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  concern  for  its  protection  and  development  through  private  and 
public  support.  The  needs  today  are  substantial  and  will  test  the  responsive  ability 
of  the  private-public  partnership  in  higher  education  as  severely  as  in  any  period  in 
history.  This  report  reviews  the  private  role  in  order  to  determine  what  might  help 
guide  future  policy  toward  philanthropy  in  higher  education. 


An  Overvie>y  of  the  Private  Role,  1636-1974 

Private  philanthropic  support  to  higher  education,  which  spans  a  period  of  some 
350  years,  is  today  part  of  a  complex  enterprise  whose  financial  needs  are  so 
y   lense  that  policy  discussions  about  the  private  role  often  accomplish  little  more 
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than  focus  on  immediate  financial  problems.  These  problems  were  most  recently 
(1974)  fnvestigated  by  The  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  a  major  national  commission  established  by  Congress  under  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  At  least  six  major  commissions, 
public  and  private,  have  studied  higher  education  and  made  reports  within  the  last 
two  years*  from  1973  to  1975.''  In  addition,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  states  have 
conducted  inquiries  into  the  needs  of  their  educational  institutions. 

Without  exception,  every  one  of  these  major  commissions  finds  that  higher 
educatioij  has  pressing  financial  needs  and  that  financial  stress  is  likely  to  grow  in 
the  future..  All  recognize,  in  varying  degree,  the  need  for  increased  efforts  by  both 
public  and  private  funding  sources. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  much  about  yesterday  when  tomorrow's  burdens  are  already 
upon  us.  Yet  there  is  an  impidrtant  reason  for  reviewing  the  past.  If  the  private 
philanthropic  role  is  discussed  solely  in  the  context  of  future  need,  policy 
discussions  ?je  likely  to  develop  an  ambivalent  attitude  towards  private  funds  in 
which  the  funds  are  seen  as  desirable  but  also  requiring  special  j'ustification. 

This  can  occur  in  part  because  of  an  oversimpiifieii  view  of  the  history  of 
philanthropy  in  higher  education,  summarized  as  follows:  In  the  beginning  higher 
education  was  supported  almost  exclusively  by  private  philanthropy.  This  situation 
prevailed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  establishment  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  opened  up  the  way  for  public  sector  support.  Then  came  the 
burst  of  organized,  modern  philanthropy,  beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
lasting  until  about  World  War  I.  During  this  time,  private  giving  helped  higher 
education  to  raise  its  standards  and  improve  conditions  for  its  faculty.  Next  came 
the  "welfare  state"  of  the  mid-1930s.  Public  expenditures  on  higher  education  rose 
rapidly  and  private  giving  receded  to  the  point  where  it  is  now,  well  under  10 
percent  of  the'operating  income  of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  problem  with  this  historical  interpretation  is 'that  it  understates  both  the 
early  public  role  and  the  continuing  private  role  in  higher  education,  and,  therefore, 
the  important  forms  of  development  of  each.  Aggregating  a  single  need  called 
"higher  education,"  which  was  once  entirely  privately  met  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  publicly  met,  a  purely  historical  view  invites  the  inference  that  public 
policy  towards  private  giving  is  being  asked  to  accommodate  something  of  an 
anachronism.  Private  money  is  seen  as  helpful  but  not  necessary  to  the  total  task. 
This  invites  further  inference  that  public  policy  should  not  encourage  private  funds 
unless  the  private  product  \s  better  than  the  public  product.  This  is  especially  true 
for  foundations.  At  the  hearings  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foundations 
in  May  1974,  Chairman  Vance  Hartke  emphasized  ". . .  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
private  charity  has  been  around  since  the  Romans,  or  that  it  had  an  important  place 
in  the  very  early  days  of  this  republic ...  If  foundations  are  merely  on  a  parallel 
course  with  government,  they  are  existing  on  a  very  slender  reed . . .  There  is 
nothing  in  American  society  that  requires  (his  emphasis)  that  foundations  exist. 
Public  needs  can  be  defined  by  elected  officials  who  are  responsive  to  the  people 
they  serve . . .  !  hftlipve  that  foundations  should  be  the  cutting  edge  of  innovation 
and  experimentation,  that  they  should  be  probing  the  resources  of  America  so  that 
we  can  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans."® 

The  past  achievements  can  not  alone  be  used  to  justify  current  tax  incentive  for 
private  philanthropy.  But  an  understanding  of  past  philanthropy  does  reveal  its 
current  and  future  importance. 

Figure  1  presents  a  rough  overview  of  the  private  role  in  nigher  education  from 
1640  to  1972.  Three  indicators  are  used:  the  "institutions"  line  shows  the 
percentage  of  alt  colleges  and  universities  that  are  privately  controlled;  the 
"enrollment"  line  shows  the  percentage  of  college  and  university  students  enrolled 
in  private  institutions;  the  "income"  line  represents  the  percentage  of  college  and 
university  operating  inconrie  derived  from  private  giving.  (As  the  notes  to  the  figure 
for  some  of  the  period,  operating  income  is  equivalent  to  total  income.) 
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Percent  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Privately  Controlled;  Percent  of  College  and  University  Students  Enrolled  in  Private  Institutions; 
Percent  of  College  and  University  Operating  Income  from  Private  Giving,  1640-1972 
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Notes  and  Sources  for  Figure  1 


,  INSTITUTIONS 

This  line  represents  the  percentage  of  institutions  of  higher  education  that  are  privately 
controlled,  recorded  at  10-year  intervals 

P"v»te  Institutions  include  all. religious  and  nonsecUrian  institutions  not  publicly  controlled. 
Public  institutions  include  "semi-state"  controlled,  municipal,  and  previously  privately  controlled 
but  currently  publicly  controlled  institutions. 

•i 

Figures  before  1865  represent  only  those  "pernianent"  institutions  that  were  established 
then  an4  are  still  in  existence.  (Note  made  because  of  high  mortality  rate  of  pre-Civil  War 
schools  and  the  lack  of  data  about  the  numerous  institutions). 

Sources: 

1640-1860  Donald  Tcwksbury,  The  Founding  of  American  Colleges  and 

Universities  Before  the  Civil  War  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1969), 
Table  IV,  pp.  32-54. 

points  at  1865  and  1915  Jesse  Sears,  Philanthropy  In  the  History  of  American  Higher 
Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No. 
26,  1922),  p.  36. 

1930-1940  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstracts  (Washington, 

D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  p.  104. 

1950-FaII  1972  American  Council  on  Education,  A  Factbook  of  Higher  Education 

(Washington,  D.C.:  1974),  p.  73.117. 

ENROLLMENT 

Source  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  New  Students  and  New 

Places:  Policies  for  the  Future  Growth  and  Development  of  American 
Higher  Education  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  1971). 

INCOME 

From  1640-1785  this  line  represents  the  percentage  of  tout  government  grant  Income  anJ 
private  source  income  that  private  gifts  represent.  (Student  fees,  non-moneUry  capiul  gifts,  en- 
dowment earnings  and  non-monetary  government  gifts  are  not  included.) 

^  J 

From  1875*1972  this  line  represents  the  percenUge  of  total  current-fund  income  that  private 
gifts  and  endowment  earnings  represent.  (Capiul  gifts  are  excluded  from  1875-1910  by  estima- 
tion and  from  1910-1972  by  calculation). 

From  1640-1698,  figures  represent  income  at  Harvard,  the  only  existing  institution. 

From  1698-1 700,  figures  represent  incofrtc  at  Harvard;  no  figures  are  available  for  William  and 
Mary,  esublished  in  1698. 

From  1 700-1 750,  figures  represent  income  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 

From  1 750-1 785,  figujes  represent  income  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Columbia.  . 

/ 

In  1 782^th  «the  esUblishment  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  exclusively  "private"  san>j>le 
becomes  Invalid.  No  represenUble  or  aggregate  daU  are  available  from  1 785  1 875.  ' 
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Notes  and  Sources  for  Figure  t  (Continued) 


INCOME  (Continued) 

From  1698-1785,  data  were  averaged  from  a  sample  of  colonial  colleges  and  the  calculated 
^     percentages  were  applied  as  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  for  all  colleges  at  the  time.  The 
averages  were  total  income  for  each  school  in  the  categories  described;  the  percentages  were 
then  calculated  overall  and'  not  averaged. 

From  1785-1972  figures  represent  aggregate  figures  for  all  recorded  institutions  of  higher 
education.  From  1785-1905  this  includes  all  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes;  after  1905,  technological  schools  are  added;  after  1910,  women's  colleges  are  added. 
Considered  complete  from  then  on. 


Sources: 

1640-1785    Sears,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-26. 

1875-1910    Ibid.,  p.  55  (referring  to  pp.  23-26,  42  for  estimation). 

n 

1910-1972    U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Higher  Education  yjnances,  Selected 
Summary  Data,  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Dl^esi\)f 
,  Educational  Statistics,  1973  edition,  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Prmting 
Office,  1973J,  p.  124. 


d  Trend\ond 
e,  1968L  L^^. 


Until  V785  (the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  first  public  institution)  all  higher 
education  institutions  and,  accordingly,  all  enrollments  were  private.  About  90 
percent  of  all  institutions  were  private  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when,  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  public  institutions,  private 
institutions  accounted  for  just  under  80  percent  of  the  total.  About  85  percent  of 
all  institutions  were  private  at  the  time  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  in  1862;  and 
despite  the  subsequent  founding  of  many  public  institutions,  the  private  institutions 
kept  pace  into  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  1915,  they  represented 
almost  85  percent  of  all  institutions;  from  1930  to  1960,  that  figure  ^dropped  to 
about  66  percent.  Since  the  1960s,  economic  difficulties,  together  with  overall 
growth  in  the  number  of  institutions,  has  caused  another  10  percent  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  institutions  that  are  private.  During  the  first  half  of  the  1970s,  about 
56  percent  of  all  institutions  were  private.  (See  Table  2.) 

The  percentage  of  college  and  university  student?  enrolled  in  private  institutions 
generally  follows  the  institutions  curve,  but  declines  somewhat  more  rapidly.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  .about  60  percent  of  all  students  were  enrolled  in  private 
institutions.  That  figure  had  declined  only  slightly  by  1950,  when  slightly  over  one 
half  of  all  students  were  enrolled  in  private  institutions.  Since  ih6  early  1950s, 
however,  the  private  share  of  total  enrollment  has  declined  to  its  current  level  of* 
about  30  percent 

Income  shares-or  the  percentage  of  operating  income  derived  from  private 
sources-fluctuate  more  than  the  enrollment  and  institutions  figures.  The  figures 
from  1640  to  1698  represent,  of  course,  only  one  institution.  Harvard.  (Harvard's 
status  was  switched  from  a  form  of  public  control  to  private  control  in  its  first  four 
years,  1636  to  1640*  Since  the  data  from  this  period  are^not  comparable  to  those 
used  later,  Figure  1  begins  at  1640  and  not  1636). 

O  we  noted  earlier,  public  funds  were,  from  the  starts  a  significant  factor  in  the 
||^P^(^"ncing  of  higher  education.  At  only  oy^int  in  the  entire  period  from 
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1640-1972  were  private  funds  a  full  100  percent  of  total  institutional  operating 
funds.  While  the  private  share  fell  as  low  as  35  percent  in  1750,  for  most  of  the 
years  private  giving  produced  between  one  half  and  two  thirds  of  total  operating 
income.  The  growth  of  the  public  role  reduced  the  private  share  to  about  one  fifth 
by  World  War  II.  Since  World  War  II,  both  private  and  public  funding  of  higher 
education  have  grown  substantially,  but  the  more  rapid  growth  of  public 
expenditures  has  greatly  reduced  the  relative  private  role.  Although  private  gifts  and 
grants  and  income  from  endowment  currently  account  for  more  than  $2.5  billion, 
they  represent  only  about  8  percent  of  the  total  operating  income  of  higher 
education.. 


Five  Main  Phases  of  the  Private  Philanthropic  Role 

The  role  of  private  philanthropy  in  higher  education  is  not  highly  specialized:  It 
reflects  the  views  of  many  givers  and  is  fully  as  diverse  and  complex  as  I  i£,her 
education  itself.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  private  share  of  total  expenditures  is 
only  about  8  percent  But  that  Hgure,  the  substantial  dollar  sum  of  some  $2.5 
billion,  comes  from  a  wide  variety  of  giving  sources-individuals,  corporations, 
foundations-and  is  used  to  help  support  the  entire  range  of  activities  in  higher 
education,  including  student  aid,  operations,  building,  research,  and  endowment. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  this  has  been  the  function  of  private  philanthropy  in 
higher  education  almost  from  the  beginning.  Gifts  to  the  colonial  colleges,  for 
example,  covered  all  aspects  of  building  and  operation.  Yet  despite  the 
comprehensive  character  of  private  giving,  it  is  possible  to  identify  periods  in  history 
when  certain  types  of  philanthropy  were  more  important  than  others,  or  at  least 
most  representative  of  the  time.  This  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  evolutionary 
development  of  higher  education,  since  giving  tends  to  be  a  response  to  needs. 
)The  private  philanthropic  role  can  be  viewed  in  five  phases:  (1)  the  colonial 
y^nod,  1619-1776,  (2)  the  period  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  passage  of  the 
Mor  ill  Land  Grant  Act  in  1862,  (3)  the  period  from  the  Morrill  Act  to  the  turn  of 
the  century,  (4)  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  (5)  the  last  25  years.  In 
this  section,  we  review  briefly  each  of  these  periods,  focusing  on  the  policies  and 
principles  that  appear  to  have  shaped  the  private  role  and  on  the  major  legislative 
initiatives  of  the  federal  govern  .nt.  We  then  examine  in  detail  the  recent  private 
and  public  roles,  exploring  the  rationale  for  the  current  private-public  mix.  Finally, 
we  look  ahead  to  see  how  this  evolving  cooperative  relationship  is  likely  to  meet 
future  needs. 

"Piety,  Civility,  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  1619-1776 

This  phrase,  from  Cremin's  history  of  American  education  during  the  colonial 
period,^  reflects  the  goals  of  the  colonial  colleges,  as  well  as  the  main  thrust  of 
philanthropy  in  these  early  years.  Even  when  religious  training  was  the  major  reason 
^  for  founding  a  college,  the  form  of  education  offered  was  that  of  the  conservative 
traditional  English  variety.  Giving  sought  to  aid  the  survival  of  institutions  which 
were  devoted  to  traditional  education,. not  .to  encourage  innovation.  According  to 
Curti  and  Nash,  the  major  source  of  private  giving  at  the  time  was  individual 
merchants.io  About  30  percent  of  the  gifts  came  from  England,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
colleges'  support  came  from  their  natural  constituents,  the  local  areas  of  the 
colleges. 

Finance  was  by  no  means  limited  to  private  sources,  however.  Figure  1  reveals 
the  importance  of  state  aid  at  this  time,  although  it  does  not  jndicate  the  ingenuity 
used  to  provide  some  of  that  aid.  Among  other  things,  the  colonial  governments 
-        !ered  lotteries,  supplied  fuel,  gave  ferry  tolls  to  Harvard,  and  transferred 
from  a  rum  tax  to  Yale.  y  y 
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Given  their  '  fficult  financial  burdens,  the  colleges*  main  task  was  to  exist,  not 
worry  about  the  philosophy  of  the  curriculum.  Yet,  as  Cremin's  phrase  indicates, 
the  colonial  colleges  had  broader  aims  than  religious  ones,  and  aspirations  beyond 
traditional  educational  forms.  Although  in  the  earliei;  part  of  this  period  giving  was 
mainly  motivated  by  religion  and  the  wish  to  help  institutions  survive,  in  the  later 
yea5  philanthropy  began  to  take  on  a  new  dimension— the  advancement  of  learning 
and  expansion  of  studies. 

In  1721  Thomas  Hollis,  a  London  merchant,  offered'  Harvard  a  gift  of  an 
endowed  professorship  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
religious  liberalism.**  His  gift,  though  not  successful  in  its  original  objective,  was 
intended  to  introduce  change  in  education  and  led  the  way  to  private  sponsorship 
of  academic  innovation.  Hollis  is  given  credit  for  establishing  the  tradition  of  giving 
for  innovation,  a  practice  followed  by  his  grand-nephew,  who  was  active  in  the 
fields  of  secular  mathematics  and  philosophy. 

The  pattern  of  giving  in  the  nine  colonial  colleges  established  a  framework  for 
the  financing  of  American  higher  education.  Its  main  characteristic  was  private 
organization  with  partial  public  financing.  The  private  effort  played  the  leading  role, 
establishing  the  colleges,  building  them,  and  helping  to  support  them.  Public  funds 
were  important  too,  but  as  Sears'  study  observes,  *\ . .  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
any  case  the  colony  frankly  and  fully  accepted  the  responsibility  for  developing  a 
college."*  2  Clearly,  leadership  was  private. 


Diversity  and  Change,  1776-1862 

In  the  86  years  between  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  passage  of  the  Morrill 
Act,. private  philanthropy  financed  a  fifty-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges, 
and  a  variety  of  innovative  ventures,  most  important  of  which  were  women's 
institutions  and  schools  to  teach  the  useful  arts.  Public  funds  supported  some  of  the 
private  efforts  but  played  no  important  leadership  role  in  this  period. 

This  remarkable  upsurge  in  college-founding  began  slowly  because  of  the  loss  of 
English  philanthropy  as  a  consequence  of  the  Revolution.  Since  English  funds  had 
provided  about  .30  percent  of  the  income  for  the  colonial  colleges,  the  post- 
revolutionary  years  were  lean.  From  1776  to  1800  the  colleges,  like  the  struggling 
new  nation,  were  smaii  anrf^  relatively  poor.  Yet  even  under  these  circumstances,  14 
new  institutions  were  founded.  Then,  in  the  subsequent  decades,  some  500  colleges 
were  founded,  which  is  why  these  years  are  often  referred  to  as  the  period  of  the 
**College  Boom." 

These  new  colleges  included  a  variety  of  sectarian  and  nonsectarian,  as  well  as 
state,  institutions.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  religious  institutions,  and  for  much 
of  this  period  religion  remained  the  dominant  motive  for  giving.  Although  a 
developing  America  needed  new  skills  in  industry,  engineering,  and  agriculture,  the 
foremost  philanthropic  purpose  was  that  of  educating  the  clergy.  In  1830  there 
were  20  theological  seminaries  but  no  schools  of  engineering  (except  West  Point), 
business,  agriculture  or  forestry.  Higher  education  v/as  not  yet  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  even  though  its  graduates  were. 

Sears  found  that  small  gifts  and  subscriptions  were  the  most  common  form  of 
giving  in  this  period,  **as  common  as  was  the  poverty  which  characterized  the 
financial  history  of  practically  all  colleges  of  the  period.''*  ^  Few  colleges  were 
well-endowed.  Yet,  as  Frederick  Rudolph  observed  about  this  period,  college- 
founding  was  like  canal-building,  cotton-ginning,  and  gold  mining,  ^^touched  by  the 
American  faith  in  tomorrow."*^ 

But  two  important  ideas-both  products  of  the  Revolution-were  bringing  higher 
education  into  a  position  from  which  it  could  more  directly  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  growth  of  the  nation.  These  were^  as  Oscar  and  Mary  Handlin 
O   5  x)bserved,  that  '^education  advanced  the  prosperity  of  society..."  and 
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"Independence,  and  then  later  the  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  movements,  diffused 
political  power  and  reinforced  the  existing  hostility  to  privilege  or  even  to  tokens  of 
exclusive  status.  Opportunities  were  to  be  available  to  all,  in  education  as 
enterprise."*  5 

The  power  of  the  first  idea  helped  to  encourage  Eastern  support  of  frontier 
colleges  and  to  build  a  national  base  for  giving  to  higher  education.  No  longer  was 
the  argument  for  giving  tied  to  local  benefit. 

The. second  Idea  stimulated  the  innovative -philanthropy  of  this  period.  Among 
the  most  important  work  was  that  of  the  Tappans,  businessmen-philanthropists  who 
founded  Oberlin  and  Kenyon,  colleges  seeking  to  advance  education  for  Blacks  in 
the  cause  of  abolition.  Other  philanthropists  founded  the  nation's  first  colleges  for 
women,  Troy  Female  Seminary  in  1820,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College  in 
1836,  and  Vassar  Female  College  in  1861.  From  his  own  gospel  of  wealth,  Vassar 
derived  a  conclusion  that  strikes  a  reson^  M  response  today;  "that  woman,  having 
received  from  her  creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same 
right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture  and  de.elopment"*^ 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  decided  to  underwrite  work  in  the 
useful  arts  and  offered  land  to  the  state  of  New  York  in  1824  to  establish  a 
publicly  supported  school  of  agriculture.  When  the  state  legislature  refused  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation,  he  proceecfed  on  his  own.**^  His  statement  of  purpose 
anticipated  the  land-grant  movement  and  embodied  the  populist  spirit  of  the  nation 
at  mid-century:  The  school  would  instruct  persons  "in  the  application  of  science  to 
the  common  purposes  of  life  (and)  to  qualify  teachers  for  instructing  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics ..  ."jBy  1835  Rensselaer  Polytechnical  Institute 
was  offering  courses  in  engineering,  and  went  on  to  lead  in  that  field. 

In  his  history  of  the  period.  Sears  observes  that  . .  the  idea  of  a  state  college 
had  taken  definite  form,  though  the^real  burden  still  rested  upon  philanthropy.  In 
nearly  every  state,  the  church  and  private  enterprise  did  the  college  pioneering.*'*^ 

Although  private  philanthropy  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  development  of  higher 
education  during  this  period,  an  active  public  role  was  slowly  developing.  (The 
development  of  the  federal  role  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix.)  When  Congress 
adopted  the  Northwest  Ordinance  iri  1787,  it  authorized  the  first  land  grants  for  the 
establishment  of  educational  institutions.  The  federal  role  remained  minor,  however, 
for  the  next  75  years. 

.The  state  role  was  somewhat  larger.  According  to  Sears,  32  institutions  had  been 
eslifiblished  by  the  states  by  1865.  But  the  state  institutions  were  following  the  lead 
of  ,  the  private  institutions  and  would  later  count  as  important  their  own  private 
gifts. 

Giving  For  Future  Use  and  Sharing  Leadership  With  Government,  1862-1902 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  in  contrast  to  earlier  periods.  American  higher 
education  was  supported  almost  exclusively  by  private  funds.  Public  grants  to  the 
old  colonial  colleges  had  been  discontinued,  succeeded  by  the  state  governments' 
support  of  their  own  institutions.  Figure  1  shows  that  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  more  than  four  fifths  of  enrollment  was  in  private  institutions. 
Figure  1  does  not  show  income  data  for  this  period,  but  the  connecting  line  on 
the  figure,  which  suggests  that  private  support  may  have  been  about  two  thirds  of 
operating  income,  probably  overstates  the  importance  of  public  funds.  Sears 
concludes  in  his  study  that  there  was  very  little  public  money  in  higher  education  at 
this  time,  jf 

The  Mornll  Land  Grant  Act  1862  gave  to  each  state  within  the  Union  30,000 
acres  of  land  per  congressman  f  the  purpose  of  endowing  at  least  one  mechanical 
and  agric^jltucal  college  in  each  The  act,  which  granted  more  than  17  million 
^  jf  puBlic  domain  to  the  j>i     ,  signaled  the  beginning  of  new  roles  for  federal 
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Notes  and  Sources  for  Figure  2 


Notes  ^ 

From  1875  to  1905,  tuition,  public  funds,  and  private  giving  (Including  Income  from 
previous  endowment  gifts)  represent  100  percent  of  current  fund  income.  Other  sources  of 
Income  were  either  lumped  in  with  these  or  not  recorded  at  ali.  After  1905,  Income  from 
auxiliary  enterprises  (e.g.,  dormitories,  food  services)  and  other  current  Income  are  separated* 
Thus  the  percentages  from  1905  to  1971  do  not  add  up  to  100  percent,  the  deficit  being 
current  income  not  reflected  in  the  tuition,  public  funds,  or  private  gifts  accounts.  Auxiliary 
enterprise  and  other  current  income  represent  from  22  to  28  percent  of  total  currerrt  income 
during  the  1910-1971  period. 

Sources:  ^ 

1875-1905  *  Jesse  Sears,  Philanthropy^  In  the  History  of  American  Higher  Education 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  26,  1922). 

t. 

1910  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Higher  Education  Finances,  Selected  Triad  and 

Summary  Data  (Washington,  O.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968),  p.  3. 

1920-1971    U.S.  Office  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Digest  of 
^  Educational  Statistics,  1973  edition  (Washington,  O.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
^  Office>  1973),  p.  124. 
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and  state  government  in  higher  education.  However,  measured  by  actual  funds 
expended,  that  public  leadership  role  developed  slowly.  In  1875,  the  first  year  after 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  for  which  there  are  good  data,  public  funds  from  all 
.  sources  still  represented  only  10  percent  of  the  total  current  fund  income  for  higher 
education.  (See  Figure  2.)  Tuition  accounted  for  30  percent,  private  giving  for  60 
percent  By  1902,  27  years  after  p^sage  of  the  act,  the  public  share  of  current 
fund  income  had  risen  to  20  percent;  tuition  accounted  for  35  percent,  private 
funds  for  45  percent.  The  public  role  was  increasing  steadily,  albeit  slowly,  ancf  it 
was  given  considerable  impetus  by  private  funds.  Sears  reports  that  in  1871  private 
gifts  to  land-grant  colleges  totaled  $285,000.^^ 

Because  private  philanthropy  was  still  the  dominant  funding  source  during  this 
period  of  rapid  growth  in  higher  education,  it  had  to  fund  all  functions  and 
therefore  was  not  specialized. 

'  It  is  possible  to  identify  four  dominant  characteristics  of  the  private 
philanthropic  role  during  this  time*  fhese  are  (1)  the  growing  emphasis  on  giving  for 
future  use,  (2)  the  appearance  of  important  new  sources  of  philanthropic  support, 
(3)  the  stimulation  of  important  new  directions  in  curriculum,  and  (4)  the  sharing 
of  the  leadership  role  with  state  and  federal  government  Let  us  look  at  each 
briefly. 

Giving  for  future  use.  Total  giving  rose  substantially  during  the  period  from 
1862  to  1902,  but  the  emphasis  changed  from  giving  for  present  use  to  giving  for 
future  use.  (Although  we  have  no  exact  record  of  the  size  of  this  trend.  Sears  and 
others  make  it  clear  that  giving  for  permanent  funds  received  increased  emphasis.) 
Reliable  data  on  the  percentage  of  total  private  gifts  given  for  present  use  are  not 
available  until  1910.  Figure  3  provides  only  estimates  for  the  earlier  years;  these 
indicate  a  relative  decline  in  the  proportion  of  giving  for  present  use  from  more 
than  60  percent  in  1875  to  less  than  20  percent  in  1910.  While  it  is  possible  that 
these  estimates  overstate  the  trend,  the  recoids  for  this  period  sliow  that  large  sums 
were  in  fact  being  given  to  endowment  and  for  the  creation  of  new  institutions. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  various  forms  of  giving  for  future  use  was 
building  endowment  for  existing  institutions,  thereby  giving  them  stability  and 
permanence.  A  second  method  was  providing  funds  to  create  new  institutions, 
among  them,  Stanford,  University  of  Chicago,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Wellesley, 
and  Bryn  Mawr.  As  Sears  observes,  it  was  then  possible  for  great  institutions  to 
literally  "spring  into  existence"  as  a  result  of  tJie  gifts  of  a  single  donor.  The 
appearance  of  these  new  institutions,  especially  Johns  Hopkins,  marked  the 
transition  from  an  essentially  classical  and  religious  curriculum  to  one  directly  ' 
attuned  to  the  new  needs  of  society.  Graduate  schools  and  technical  studies  (based 
on  the^German  model)  linked  higher  education  to  the  rapid  growth  and  progress  of 
America  during  this  stage  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Support  funds  were  still  being  given  by  many  small  donors,  but  they  were  being 
overshadowed  by  a  new  dimension  in  philanthropy  -  the  second  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  period. 

New  sources  of  philanthropic  support  In  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  most 
of  the  private  gifts  to  higher  education  institutions  were  relatively  small.  Their 
importance  needs  no  further  attestation:  Through  the  efforts  of  small  givers,  higher 
education  was  begun  and,  with  state  help,  kept  alive  for  almost  250  years.  Three 
new  sources  of  funds  then  emerged.  One  was  the  alumni-more  individuals  who 
made  relatively  small  gifts.  This  group  would  eventually  become  an  important 
source  of  giving.  Another  form  of  private  support  that  emerged  during  this  period 
was  the  educational  foundations.  The  Peabody  Education  Fund  (1867)  and  the 
Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedman  (1882)  were  the  first  foundations  active  * 
in  this  field.  The  third  and  most  important  of  these  new  sources,  in  terms  of  the 
*  O  '  contributions,  was  the  ''new  millionaire":  Stanford,  Rockefeller,  and  others. 
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Notes 


From  1875*1910,  using  data  from  a,  sample  of  five  schools,  the  calculated  overall  percentage 
of  private  gifts  for  flvWe^r  periods  that  went  towards  present  use  was  applied  to  aggregate 
figuies  for  'private  benefactors."  The  aggregate  figures  arrived  at  were  the  estimated  percenUge 
of  total  non-capital  gifts,  in  light  of  no  available  overall  daU.  Sample:  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  Amherst* 


Soijrces 


From  1910-1972     VS.  Office  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Educational  Sutistics,  Digest 
r  of  Educationa!  Statistics,  W73  edition  (Washington,  D.C.:  U^.  Government 

Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  124. 
r  ^  .  ^  />. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Hl^er  Education  Finances,  Seiected  Trend  an  J 
Summary  Data  (Washington,  D.C.;  US.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968), 
-    p.  3.        •  I 

i 


Jhe  individuals  who  accumulated  **grea  fortunes"  in  this  period  began  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  higher  education.  Their  capital  gifts  were  largely  resp6nsible  for 
the  trend  towards  giving  for  (uture  use  noted  in  Figure  2. 

Support  for  new  curricula.  During  this  period,  higher  education  expanded  and 
^  iopcd  in  new  directioni^  under  tfie  active  leadership  of  private  philanthropy.^ 
gp^(^"«ant}a|  private  giving  maite  secure  the  i4e§  of  education  for  women;  initiated 
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the  trend  towards  scientific  agriculture;  funded  the  first  true  graduate  research 
university;  began  the  deveiopmeht  of  laboratory  teaching;  helped  to  bring  the  useful 
aru  into  higher  education;  introduced  electives  into  the  curriculum;  and  shaped  the 
new  engineering  curriculum.  In  short,  even  in  curriculat  matters,  private  giving  had 
the  leadership  role.  .  c  ^ 

Significantly,  when  the  land-grant  colleges  began  to  move  into  new  areas,  such  as 
dental  and  technical  schools^  private  giving  helped  them  get  started,  too.  As  early  as 
1871  private  philanthropists  began  giving  funds  to  the  new  state  land-grant  colleges. 
As  noted  earlier.  Sears  reported  that  land-grant  colleges  received  $285,000  in  private 


Sharing  the  leadership  role  with  government.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provided 
land  grants  to  the  states  for  the  endowment  of  higher  education,  but  the  states,  not 
private  enterprises,  were  given  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  institutions. 
This  was  done  to  ensure  that  educational  opportunities  woufd  be  available  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  people  of  modest  means  and  station  in  life.  Three  other 
c  pieces  of  legislation  were  important  in  shaping  the  emerging  federal  role  in  this 
period:  (1)  the  Department  of  Education  Act  of  1867  which  authorized 
establishment  ^of  the  Office  of  Education,  (2)  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  which 
provided  federal  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  (3)  the  second  Morrill  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  1890  and  provided  additional,  though  modest,  subsidy  of  the 
"  land-grant  institutions. 

Together  these  actions  established  that  the  federal  government  could  support 
creation  and  extension  of  opportunity  for  education,  but  that  the  burden  of  its 
maintenance  was  the  obligation  of  the  states.  The  federal  government  would  support 
research  for  national  needs  like  agriculture,  but  its  willingness  to  support  institutions 
directly  wouldrbe  sharply  limited. 

By  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  higher  education  enjoyed  the  support 
,of  individuals,  the  church,  and  the  state.  Their  interests  were,  in  the  main, 
colTiplerrWhtary,  but  at  times  they  were  competing.  Church  colleges  were  somewhat 
skeptical  of  both  the  privately  endowed  and  the  state  institutions.  The  wealthy 
iridiyiduals  who  gave  to  higher  education  had  strong  views  of  their  own  and  sought 
in-Hhis  activity,  as  in  others,  to  exercise  influence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
funding  sources  sometimes  clashed.  (As  we  observed  at  the  outset,  this  partnership 
of  private  and  public  effort  could  hardly  have  been  silent  and  noncompetitive.) 

However,  the  competition  for  influence  among  these  funding  sources,  provided, 
according  to  Sears,  . .  the  greatest  stimulus  to  growth  and  expansion  that  has 
been  felt  by  higher  education  through  these  years."2i  jt  helped  to  open  new 
ventures  andfiasteiied  change.  In  Sears'  view,  the  new  philanthropic  foundations  did 
not  set  out  to  compete  with  the  other  funding  sources,  but  workfed  instead  to 
develop  partnership  relations  with  these  donor  groups,  who,  in  turn,  were  beginning 
to  define  their  own  roles. 

A  good  example  of  Sears'  point  about  the  growth  in  higher  education  that  occurred 
because  of  the  active  involvement  of  private  and  public  effort  is  provided  by  the 
cffofts  to  advance  educational  opportunities  for  Blacks.  The  efforts  of  private 
groups  to  help  Blacks,  which  developed  into,  the  Freedmeh's  Aid  Associations, 
proved  to  be  too  ambitious  for  their  means.  In  response  to  these  groups'  urging,  the 
Congress  in  1865  •>authori2ed  creation.,  of  a  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and 
^Abandoned  Land,  which  encouraged  private  groups  to  establish  teacher-training 
institutions  with  the  aid  of  government  grants  and  assistance.  These  cooperati^ 
efforts  helped  to  establish  Fisk,  Atlanta,  and  Howard  universities. 

Expanding  the  scope  of  individual  institutions  from  a  classical  and  religious 
curriculum  to  a  scientific  curriculum  was  costly.  But  it  was  this  expansion  which 
attracted  public  interest.  Higher  education  was  no  longer  only  indirectly  related  to 
the  nation's  problems.  With  the  legitimacy  of  the  useful  arts  curriQulum  established, 
th«  gihijc  interest  could  be  more  directly  connected  to  the  educational  curriculum. 
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After  the  Morrill  Act,  public  support  began  to  grow  and  to  help  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  more  complex  curriculum. 

Private  funds  and  private  institutions,  though  in  declining  proportion,  led  the 
way  in  curricular  reiform,  teaching  excellence,  and  scholarship.  Public  funds 
facilitated  these  improvements  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  made  them  available 
to  more  people. 


The  Era  of  Organized  and  Professional  Philanthropy,  1902-1950 

A 

Philanthropy,  much  more  than  the  institutions  it  supported,  underwent  many 
important  changes  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  became  well 
organized  and  truly  professional.  This  period  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
professional  fund  raisers,  alumni  campaigns,  special  fund  drives,  and  the  ^^philan- 
thropoids."  -  ^ 

In  this  period,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  single  donor  remained  a  highly 
important. part  of  private  giving.  (A  single  donor  launched  the  University  of  Miami 
in  1925  and  the  University  of  Houston  in  1937.)  Smaller  scale  individual  giving  was 
given  increased  importance  through  the  organizations  of  alumni. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  (1869-1909)  is  generally  credited  as  one 
of  the  first  to  solicit  alumni  jsupport  formally.  In  his  inaugural  speech,  Eliot 
reminded  alumni  of  "the  debt  which  they  owe,  not  to  the  college  but  to  the 
benefactors  whom  they  cannot  thank,  save  in  heaven."  The  establishment  in  1913 
of  the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  gave  alumni  an  opportunity  to 
acknowfedge  that  debt  somewhat  sooner.  This  association  was  followed  by  others: 
the  Alumni  Magazine  Association  (1915);  the  Association  of  Alumni  Organizations 
(1925);  and  the  American  Alumni  Council  (1927).  The  leadership  and  efforts  of 
these  organizations  were  enormously  effective  in  stimulating  alumni 'support,  a  form 
of  support  that  remains  one  of  the  most  important  single  sources  of  private  giving 
to  higher  education. 

Another  organized  philanthropic  effort  during  this  period  was  the  creation  of 
^private  professional  fund-raising  firms,  the  first  of  which  was  formed  Jn  1919  and 
.  became\a  highly  successful  force  in  raising  private  funds  for  higher  .education. 
Special  campaigns  and  special  bequest  programs  v/ere  also  developed.  - 

Still  another  example  of  organized  private  giving  was 'the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  which  was  created  in  1911.  Although  the  Church  Board  itself 
was  a  long-established  philanthropic  agency,  the  new  Council  of  Church  Boards  of 
Education  was  a  cooperative  organization  comprised  of  .the  church  colleges  that  had 
adopted  a  declaration  of  principles  which  .included  standardization  and  better 
distribution  of  denominational  institutions. 

Corporate  giving  also  came  into  prominence  during  this  period.  The  Dupont 
Company  began  giving  to  a  program  in  higher  education  in  1918.  It  was  followed 
by  General  Electric,  Sears  Roebuck,  and  later.  Allied  Chemicals.  As^early  as  1935, 
Congress,  under  the  charitable  deductions  clause,  allowed  corporations  to  deduct  up 
to  5  percent  of  their  net  taxable  income  for  charitable  contribution's.  Although  the 
legal  grounds  for  corporate  gifts  to  higher  education  were  not  firmly  established 
until  the  1950s,  corporate  giving  has  been  a  highly  important  source  of  funds  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Revenue  Code  of  1935. 

The  income  tax  laws  that  stimulated  corporate  giving  during  this  period  were 
highly  important  to  all  areas  of  private  philanthropy,  including  individuals  and 
foundations.  In  1936,  Henry  Ford  and  his  son,  recognizing  that  inheritance  taxes 
would  probably  force  the  sale  of  their  Ford  company  stock,  established  a  philan- 
thropic agency  as  a  means' of  maintaining  a  measure  of  family  control  of  the 
company.  The  foundation  enabled  them  to  bequeath  their  common  holdings  to 
avoid  estate  taxes  -  and  thus  was  created  The  Ford  Foundation,  which  later 
^"ime  the  world's  largest  philanthropic  organization. 
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It  was  during  these  years  that  foundations  became  highly  important  as  a  form  of  , 
professional  giving.  The  trend  towards  organized  professional  philanthropy  begun  in  , 
the  previous  century  by  Peabody  and  Slater  gained  momentum  in  1902  witfi  the, 
formation  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  aimed  at  encouraging  ''investigation,  r^arcW 
and  discovery  |in]  the  broadest  and  most  liberalized  manner."  The  follo^ying  year] 
the  Rockefeller  General  Education  Board  was  created  with  purposes  as  general  and 
flexible  as  those  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  In  1905  the  CarnegFe  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  was  founded,  and  in  the  n^xt  few  years' the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  the  Phelps-Stoke  Fund  were  established.  The  first  community 
foundation,  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  was  established  in  1914,  beginning  still 
another  important  form  of  organized  professional  philanthropy  with  a  local 
emphasis. 

.  Emphasis  of  organiz'ed  philanthropy.  While  a  few  large  private  givers  were  still 
providing  funds  for  the  creation  of  institutions  during  this  period,  corporate Jifts 
and  alumni  efforts  were  primarily  aimed  at  supporting  the  ongoing  operation  of  the 
institutions.  The  new  foundations  established  their  own  direction.  Like  the  smaller 
givers,  they  did  not  establish  new  institutions  but  focused  mainly  on  helping  those 
already  established.  The  foundations,  however,  gave  rise  to  the  "philanthropoid," 
the  professional  who  made  a  career  of^^giving  and  adding  external  knowledge  to 
directing  funds  to  their  most  effective  use  and  who  set  out  specifically  to  encourage 
reforms  and  new  experiments  rather  than  provide  general  support. 

Foundation  giving  was  thus  both  specific  and  concentrated.  A*  survey  in  the 
1920s  revealed  that  the  five  largest  foundations  gave  about  86  percent  of  their, 
funds  to  36  percent  of  the  1,000  or  so  existing  institutions.  This  concentrated 
giving  for  specific  purposes,  sometimes  called.'Venture  capital,"  characterized  a  major- 
ity of  foundation  giving.  The  proportionate  role  of  the  foundation  was  substantial. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  one  point  early  in  this  period,  annual  appropriations 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  reached  1/1 5th  of  the  current  fund  income  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education,  although  by  1940  that  figure  had  been  reduced  to 
about  1/1 40th. 

The  direction  and  consequence  of  private  giving.  Private  philanthropy  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  transforming  many  institutions  during  this  period  from  ordi- 
nary colleges  into  distinguished  universities.  Experiments,  such  as  women's 
education,  were  4n  their  final  stages,  and  although  some  single-donor  institutions 
were  established  during  this  period,  most  philanthropies  focused  on  improving 
exfsting  institutions  and  programs. 

One  of  fjie  most  important  contributions  to  higher  education  in  its  entire  hi^^ry 
occurred  earJy  in  tlie  1900s;  Carnegie  was  impressed  with  the  need  to  improve 
faculty  compensation  as  an  incentive  to  improve  teaching.  He  set  up  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  provide  the  first  retirement  plan 
for  faculty. 

This  pension  plan,  which  survives  today,  was  itself  a  significant  improvement.  But 
.  its  first  administrator,  former  MIT  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  used  the  plan  as  an 
incentive  to  make  badly  needed  reforms.  Among  the  criteria  for  participation  in  the 
plan  was  the  adoption  of  more  uniform  admission  standards  and  unit  credit  systems 
designed  to  facilitate  compcfrisons  of  institutional  offerings.  Pritchett  also  established 
the  controversial  requirement  that  participants  dissociate  themselves  from  any 
church  control.  The  effect  on  the  standards  of  American  higher  education  were 
profound.  Many  institutions,  unable  to  meet  the  basic  faculty,  academic,  ^nd 
financial  structure  requirements,  soon  folded.  Others,  like  Connecticut's  Wesleyan, 
*were  unwilling  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  faculty  and  permanently 
eliminated  denominational  control. 

Another  important  new  direction  of  private  giving  was  the  attempt  to  improve 
the^ducation  of  Blacks.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  such  efforts  actually  began 
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before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was  still  a  desperate  need  for  private 
assistance  in  the  early  1900s.  The  General  Education  Board,  among  others,  made  a 
$5  million  gift  to  Fisk  University.  In  September  1924  the  Colleges  of  Hampton  ^nd 
Tuskeegee  began  a  joint  campaign  for  more  funds,  assisted  by  John  Price  Jones 
Company,  the  first  professional  fund-raising  company  ever  established.  In  the  1940s 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  was  created  by  27  private  accredited  Black  colleges. 

The  first  half  of  the  century  saw  continued  rapid  growth  of  higher  education  and 
the  emerging  dominance  of  thp  university.  Private  sector  giving  continued  to  grow  in 
absolute  terms,  but  declined  relative  to  the  steady  growth  of  public  sector  giving. 
There  was  far  more  business  involvement  in  philanthropy,  and  private  giving  became 
effectively  organized  through  alumni  campaigns,  specialized  fund  drives,  and 
foundation  programs. 

The  states'  role  was  one  of  continuing  the  basic  support  for  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  own  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  federal  government 
launched  several  specialized  programs  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  various 
education  programs  in  response  to  the  Depression.  In  1935  it  began  to  expand  its 
role  in  research  with  passage  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  which  helped  major  states 
to  finance  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Act, 
which  established  the  Public  Health  Service  Fellowship  Program* 

But' the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  was  the  1944  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act,  popularly  known  as  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  The  program,  which  in  its  12 
years  of  operation  enabled  several  million  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans  to 
attend  college,  was  a  milestone  in  America's  transition  from  elite  to  mass  higher 
education.  Throughout  this  period,  there  was  a  broadening  of  the  definition  of  who 
should  have  access  to  higher  education.  While  philanthropy  was  improving  private 
institutions,  it  also  combined  with  state  initiatives  to  develop  public  institutions  that 
could  serve  a  wider  spectrum'  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  economy's 
expanding  demand  for  college-educated  manpower.  But  it  was  the  massive 
student-aid  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  under  the  G.I.  Bills  that  were 
responsible  for  opening  up  higher  education  to  the  average  citizen. 

The  government  role  during  this  period  was,  at  the  state  level,  continuing  the 
basic  support  for  operation  ahd  expansion  of  higher  education  and,  at  the  federal 
level,  slow  beginnings  of  efforts  to  purchase  the  research  services  of  institutions  and 
dramatic  extension  of  access  through  the  passage  of  the  GJ»  Bills.  The  private  role  - 
diminished  in  terms  of  the  creation  of  private  institutions  by  single  donors,  but  it 
expanded  most  significantly  with  the  emergence  of  focused  philanthropic  effort 
through  alumni  and  other  associations,  organized  fund-raising  drives  by  profes- 
sionals, the  emergence  of  business  corporation  giving,  and,  finally,  the  well-organized 
professional  philanthropic  foundation.  The  focus  of  this  giving  was  the  operation  of 
institutions  and  their  sustenance.  For  the  foundations,  the  focus  was  reform  and 
program  development. 


Defining  a  Unique  Role,  1950-1975 

The  quarter  century  after  World  War  II  was  the  period  of  greatest  concentrated 
growth  in  higher  education  and  in  public  sector  support  of  these  institutions.  During 
the  1960s  alone,  enrollments  and  expenditures  for  higher  education  more  than 
doubled.  Indeed,  in  some  aspects  higher  education  grew  more  and  raised  and  spent 
more  money  in  the  10  years  from  1958  to  1968  than  it  had  in  all  of  its  previous 
history. 

The  trends  in  private  giving  that  were  established  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
continued  during  the  next  25  years  but  reached  a  point  of  reevaluation.  The  single 
donor  continued  to  be  important  as  a  source  of  support  for  ongoing  institutions  but 
not  as  a  source  for  creating  new  in^itutions.  Corporate  giving  became  more 
^oortant.  Previous  business  giving  had  been  constrained  by  th^  need  to  show 
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specific  stdckholder  benefit,  but  this  requirement  was  eliminated  in  a  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  case  (A.R  Smith  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Barlow)  in  1954.  Frank 
Abrams,  who  later  founded  th^  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  had 
arranged  to  bring,  the  suit  as  a  test  case  f^r  the  legality  of  corporate  charity  without 
direct  stockholder  benefit.  Thereafter,  business  firms  were  allowed  to  give  funds  for 
unrestricted  purposes  (although  debate  on  the  wisdom  of  unrestricted  giving  has 
reemerged).  Professional  fund  raising  continued  to  grow  in  importance  as  did 
organized  alumni  giving.  Although  alumni  giving  was  shaken  by  the  student  unrest 
in  the  late  1960s,  it  remained  important  during  the  period  and  actually  expanded 
for  the  new  public  institutions.  Foundations'  contributions  grew  as  well,  led  by  the 
reorganization  of  The  Ford  Foundation  as  a  national  philanthropy  in  1950. 
Foundations  helped  to  confirm  the  role  of  universities  in  providing  research  essential 
to  .progress. 

It  should  be  stressed  here  that  during  the  last  25  years  the  roles  played  by  the 
, public  and  private  sectors  in  higher  education  became  more  clearly  identified  and 
differentiated  that  at  any  previous  recent  point  in  the  history  of  education.  Thus, 
the  states  and  local  governments  were  the  basic  supporters  of  public  higher 
education,  and  the  spates  also  became  the  planners  and  coordinators.  The  federal 
government  was  clearly  established  as  the  purchaser  of  educational  services  and  as  a 
basic  supporter  through  aid  to  students.  The  federal  government  promotes  equal 
economic  opportunity  by  aiding  access  and  it  also  buys  specialized  services  to  meet 
certain  of  its  national  objectives. 

The  private  role  was  that  of  innovator,  developer,  and  sustainer  of  diversity  in 
the  private  sector.  The  great  growth  of  federal  and  state  roles  raised  the  question 
near  the  end  of  this  period  of  whether  private  funds  were  any  longer  an  essential 
part  of  the  funding  of  higher  education.  That  question  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  private  funds  had  come  to  represent  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  higher  education.  This,  in  turn,  was  used  as  a  basis  for  asking  whether  private 
♦philanthropy  warranted  the  favorable  tax  treatment  given  the  charitable  deduction 
and,  furthermore,  whether  the  whole  field  of  private  philanthropy  is  some  type  of 
"shadow"  government  in  which  private  dollars,  instead  of  government,  actually 
direct  activities. 

The  debate  during  this  period  about  the  private  role  stressed  that  private 
philanthropy  actually  relieves  government  of  certain  financial  burdens  and  that  since 
it  does  not  enrich  the  giver,  it  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  pluralistic  system  which 
has  a  liberalizing  effect  on  government  policy  and  makes  a  unique  contribution  to 
higher  education.  In  Chapter  III  we  analyze  the  structure  of  private  philanthropy  in 
higher  education  and  in  Chapter  IV  we  examine  what  its  unique  contribution  might 
be.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  turn  to  a  comparison  of  private  and  federal 
expenditures. 


II 

COMPARISONS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPIC 
EXPENDITURES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


For  the  first  300  years  in  American  higher  education,  private  philanthropic 
support  far  exceeded  federal  government  support.  The  early  important  federal 
actions-the  various  land  grant  incentives  to  states-did  not  involve  the  expenditure 
of  very  much  money.  In  fact,  except  for  agricultural  research,  federal  expenditures 
had  relatively  little  effect  on  institutions  until  World  War  II. 

During  the  brief  35  years  that  federal  activity  has  been  significant,  it  has  been 
characterized  by  two  not  entirely  distinct  phases:  the  use  of  institutions  to  achieve 
specific  national  purposes,  such  as  defense,  trained  manpower  and  health;  and  the 
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extension  of  student  access  to  enhance  social  equityr  Although  private  and  public 
expenditures  have,  to  some  extent,  been  used  for  similar  purposes,  the  most 
consistent  differerKe  between  philanthropic  and  federal  support  is  that  the  former 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  sustenance  of  institutions  while  the  latter  has 
been  concerned  with  the  use  of  institutions  for  specific  national  purposes. 

During  World  War  11,  federal  expenditures  on  higher  education  purposes, 
permanently  surpassed  those  of  private  philanthropy.  By  1973,  federal  outlays 
exceeded  $8  billion,  compared  with  less  than  $2.25  billion  from  private 
philanthropy. 

Of  the  more  than  $30  billion  spent  on  higher  education  in  1972-73,  the  federal 
share  (including  student  tuition  aid  and  sorpe  $1  billion  for  living  expenses)  was 
more  than  25  percent^^  In  contrast,  the  private  philanthropic  share  (including  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education's  estimated  $50  million  in  private 
support  of  students  administered  outside  institutional  budgets)  was  only  8 
percent^  ^ 
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382 

12 

2 

1  081 
144 

12 
1 

a.  Total  1971-72  .wrrert  f.-j  re^er.e  vas  526  234  billion  for  .^11  instltufions  ;ind  $9  !54  billion 
fjr  privately  controllei  institucions  Dollar  firurcs  m  t^ble  represent  only  selected  sources 
of  r*.'cnu<      Pcrcentaf^es  are  bated  on  total  revenue   

b    does  not  include  recovery  of  indirect  costs 

Source      V  S   Office  of  education.  "Financial  Statistics  on  Higher  Education.  1971-72 

Table  3  compares  the  various  sources  of  current  fund  income  for  all  institutions 
of  higher  education  with  those  of  privately  controlled  institutions  in  197M972, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available  (see  note  on  data  sources  at  the . 
end  of  Chapter  III).  In  both  cases,  federal  funds  provided  13  percent  of  current 
fund  revenue.  Current  and  past  philanthropy  accounted  for  8  percent  of  revenue  in 
all  institutions  and  17  percent  in  private  institutidYis.  The  federal  share  is  vastly 
understated  here'  because  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Higher  Education  and 
Gqneral  Information  Survey,  from  which  the  data  are  taken,  is  limited  to  receipts  of 
institutions.  It  does  not  reflect,  for  example,  federal  expenditures  for  student  aid 
through  the  Veteran's  and  Social  Security  Administrations,  most  of  which  are 
accounted  as  current  fund  student  tuition  and  fees,  )vhich  now  exceed  $4  billion. 
The  importance  of  philanthropy  to  the  current  fund  income  of  all  institutions  is 
also  understated  because  of  the  inclusion  in  this  category  of  institutions  that  receive 
no  philanliiropy.  Hans  Jenny  has  shown  that  for  institutions  that  report  gifts,  the 

!ir  •  ;    88  . 
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Tab)«4 


The  Dependency  Factor:  Gift  and  Endowment  Income  as  a  Percent  of  Total  Expenditures, 
Per  Reporting  Institution,  1972 

T>pc  of  institution  Public  Privitc 

Major  research  universities  4.3^  16.3% 

Other  research  universities  3.1  13.6 

o 

Large  doctoral  granting  iascicutions  13.9 

SeatI  doctoral  granMng*  inscicucions  2.3  1^*1 

Coeprehenstve  colleges  1  2.2  9*7 

Cceprehensiv<|p|gl  leges  II  9.0  16.5 

Selective  liberal  arcs  colleges  21.2 

r              Otter  liberal  arcs  colleges  1.!  22.2 

Two-year  inscicucions  3.7  ^24*6 

Scsinaries,  ecc.  80. & 

Medical  schools  3.7  6.0 

Source:    Hans  H.  Jenny,  ''Philancbropy  in  Higher  Educacion.  Ic  s  Kagnicude  and  IC '  s  Influence  on  College  and 

tniversity  Finance,    p«per  prepared  for  che  Cocnisslon  on  Privace  Philanchropy  and  Public  Needs,  1975. 

dependence  on  philanthropy  is  considerably  greater  than  8  percent.  (See  Table  4.) 

It  is  difficult  to  compare'  federal  and  philanthropic  share  of  plant  fund  income 
because  good  data  are  not  available.  The  Office  of  Education  estimates  federal 
expenditures  in  '971-72  to  be  about  $4.7  billion.^^  Estimates  for  federal  outlay  in 
that  year  for  facilities  and  equipment,  exclusive  of  research,  vary  from  about  $400 
milliort  to  $491  million.^^  It  is  estimated  from  CFAE  data  that  private  support  for 
plant'and  equipment  was  about  $394  million. 

The  federal  government  also  supports  higher  education  by  providing  various  tax 
incentives  for  philanthropy,  students,  and  their  parents.  These  are  now  commonly, 
called  ;*tax  expenditures,"  reflecting  the  belief  that  tax  incentives  are  foregone 
revenue  and  thus  a  federal  expenditure,  however  indirect.  A  policy  of  tax 
expenditures  based  on  the  decisions  of  individuals  can  be  contrasted  with  the 
somewhat  more  direct  higher  education  support  by  the  Veteran's  and  Social 
Security  Administrations  and  the  very  direct  support  by  education  and  research 
agencies. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  tax  expenditure  in  support  of  higher  education  is  $1.5 
billion.  This  figure  includes  $190  million  jn  scholarships  and  fellowships  not  taxed 
as  income,  $690  million  in  exemptions  for  the  parents  of  enrolled  students,  and 
$590  million  from 'the  charitable  deduction.^^  This  Fast  figure  represent^  almost  25 
percent  of  the  total  philanthropic  support  of  higher  education.  Without  entering  the 
debate  whether  potentially  collected  tax  revenue  is  "government  money,"  it  is  clea/ 
that  federal  tax  policy  represents  substantial,  though  indirect,  support  of  higher 
education.^  ^      -        ■*  * 


Federal  and  Private  Expenditures  Compared 

An  analysis  of  expenditures  reveals  that  federal  and  philanthropic  sources  have 
very  different  preferences  and  importance  not  reflected  in  the  3-1  ratio  of  total 
expenditures.  .  " 

Figure  4  compares  federal  priorities  ip  higher  education  with  those  of  founda- 
tions and  all  philanthropic  sources.  Federal  priorities  are  quite  different  from  those 

g-nte  philanthropy,  although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  difference  precisely, 
j^l^^ategories  for  the  two  sourpes  are  igt^mpletely  comparable. 
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Figur*  4 

Percentogc  Allocation  of  Fcdcial  and  Voluntary 
Expenditures  in  Higher  Education  by  Purpose,  1973 
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Sources:    lourque  (1974).  National  Science  TounJatlort  (l974).  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  education 

Source  Notes  for  Figure  4 

a.  Data  from  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  These  data  appear  In  Bourque  (1974). 
Research  includes  only  that  which  is  education  relatcdr-^ 

-b.  The  toUl  federal  ouUays  In  Column  1  have  been  augmented  here  to  Include  all  federally 
sponsored  research  and  development  at  colleges  and  universities  (estim^d  to  be  $2,030  million 
by  The  National  Science  Foundation  (1974)). 

c.  From  Bourque  (1974)  who  extrapolated  data  from  a  sample  of  foundation  grants  taken  from 
tne  Foundation  Center's  monthly  grants  Index.  Consistent  with  the  graph  of  federal 
expenditures,  research  includes  only  education-related  research. 

^^^^  Institutions  by  The  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
(1974),  In  Voluntary  Support  of  Education,  1972-73,  This  estimate  Includes  only  philanthropy 
received  as  Income  by  institutions. 

fOT^'o  t'?  The^  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Education  (1974)  Voluntary  Support  of  Education, 
This  estimate  includes  only  philanthropy  received  as  income  by  institutions. 


ERIC 


Thirteen  percent  of  federal  support  is  for  operational  support  while  12  percent 
of  private  support  is  current  unrestricted  support;  presumably  used  for  operating 
purposes.  The  federal  government  does  not  provide  unrestricted  capital  supports- 
philanthropy  does,  and  the  income  from  this  type  of  support  is  also  generally  used 
for  operating  purposes.  Combined  current  and  capital  unrestricted  private  support  is 
34  percent  of  total  private  giving,  just  as  operating  support  is  a  lower  priority  for 
federal  than  for  private  sources,  so  too  is  support  for  non-research  facilities  (6 
percent  of  federal  support  compared  with  19  percent  of  private  support). 

^  90 
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Except  for  foundations,  private  philanthropic  interest  in  research  is  low 
compared  with  the  heavy  federal  expenditures  by  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Agriculture,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Student  support  is  also  a  relatively  low  priority  of  philanthropy,  although 
philanthropic  support  is  slightly  understated  by  the  ommission  of  aid  to  individuals. 
Philanthropy,  unlike  the  federal  government  whose  faculty  support  is  only  for 
special  training,  has  provided  faculty  salaries  and  endowments  for  professorships. 


Importonce  of  Federal  and  Private  Sources  to  Higher  Education  Purposes  ' 

Because  of  the  limited  federal  role  for  unrestricted  operational  and  plant  support, 
private  sources  are  most  important  in  these  .areas.  College  and  universfty  presidents 
consistently  avow  the  relative  importaace  of  private  unrestricted  operational  and 
plant  support  The  quality  of  education  at  all  private  institutions  is  dependent  on 
private  support  of  this  kind.  And  many  public  institutions  as  well  depend  on  private 
giving  to  gain  a  measure  of  quality  not  possible  with  state  funds. 

As  noted  earlier,  fedeVal  outlays  in  1972  for  facilities  and  equipment  (exclusive 
of  research)  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  $450  million.  Estimates  of  private 
support  for  plant  and  equipment  are  about  $394  million.  Plant  fund  income 
(including  transfers  from  ciy;rent  funds)  is  esti.nated  at  $4.7  billion  for  1973;  thuf 
federal  and  private  soufCes  are  estimated  to  contribute  about  10  percent  and  9 
percent,  respectively. 
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Sources  of  R  &  D  Funds  Used  by  Universities  and  Colleges,  1953*1974 
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In  the  area  of  research,  however,  federal  support  greatly  exceeds  private  support. 
FJ«.™  c  shows  the  relative  importance  of  sources  of  research  income  to  colleges 
CD  ir^-ersities  from  1953  to  1974.    '  *A  ^ 
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Figurt  6 

Federal  and  Philanthropic  Student  Aid  to  Institutions 
and  to  Students  Directly,  1972-73 


Federal  Governaent 
iOO*>'m.22i  at  Hi  on 


Phi  UntKropy 
l00*-$298  Ml M ion 


Aid  to  Individuals* 


Aid  to  Institutions^ 


a.  Includes  scholinhipt,  fdlowihipt.  intetest  subsidies,  and  living  expenses, 
b  Fedetal  pottion  includes  student  aid  which  passes  thiou^  state  tovernnKnts 

1 

Sources:  Data  compiled  ftom       OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget,  ^pecia/ 
Analytn  of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Ftsca!  Year  1975. 
Arulysis  H  (Wajhmgton.  DC  t  >,  Government  Printmg  Omce,  1974). 
Council  on  Fmancul  Aid  to  Education  (Survey,  1972-73);  amegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education.  Higher  Education.  Wio  Pays?  Who  Benefits^ 
Who  Should  Pay?  (New  York.  McGraw  HJl  Book  Co  ,  1973) 


Similarly,  federal  support  of  students  dwarfs  that  of  private  sources,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  6.  Federal  student  aid  to  institutions  is  about  25  times  as  large  as  private 
support.  But'  federal  aid  to  students  directly  is  about  800  times  that  of  private 
support,  $4  billion  (including  non-tuition  support)  compared  with  $50  million.  As 
Figure  6  shows,  the  federal  government  tends  to  channel  aid  directly  to  students, 
while  philanthropy  allows  institutions  to  administer  most  of  its  student  aid. 


importance  of  Federal  and  Private  Sources  to  Different  Types  of  Institutions 

The  relative  importance  of  private  and  federal  funds  differs  among  types  of 
institutions.  In  the  aggregate,  federal  funds  are  equally  important  to  public  and 
private  institutions,  while  philanthropy  is  twice  as  important  for  private  institutions 
as  it  is  for  public  institutions.  Small  liberal  arts  colleges  are  far  less  dependent  on 
the  federal  government  than  are  universities  who  perform  research.  The  small 
schools  are  heavily  dependent  on  unrestricted  philanthropy,  however.  Institutions 
with  graduate  programs  are  more  dependent  on  federal  funds  than  those  without 
such  programs.  At  the  extremes,  religious  colleges  and  service  academies  are  almost 
completely  dependent  on  their  respective  benefactors.^s 


Quality  of  Support 


ERIC 


Federal  expenditures  in  most  categories  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
private  philanthropy,  but  quantitative  companions  do  not  reveal  possible  differenpes 
the  quality  of  support  between  public  and  private  sources.  Although  t^ese- 
ferences  cannot.be  measured,  college  and  university  administrators  report  .Jhat 
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they  are  in  fact  real.  In  a  survey  of  1,251  public  and  private  institutions,  the 
number  of  administrators  who  believe  that  federal  support  has  become  less  flexible 
in  the  last  8  years  is  twice  that  of  those  who  believe  federal  support  has  become 
more  flexible.^^  In  contrast,  twice  as  many  consider  in^iVfdual  private  sources  and 
foundations  to  be  more  flexible  as  those  who  believe  they  haVe  become  less  flexible. 
Interviews  with  both  university  administrators  and  faculty  shdw  that,  given  a  choice, 
private  funding  is  preferred  in  most  cases.  7 
^  The  explanation  of  these  views  is  complex  and  depends  on  the  funding  sources. 
Somewhat  oversimplified,  it  is  that  private  sources  are  more  flexible,  receptive, 
responsive,  easier  to  deal  with,  and  less  threatening  than  federal  sources  which  are 
hampered  by  ponderous  bureaucracy,  rigid  guidelines,  and  underlying  politics.  It  is 
true  that  platitudes  about  the  "dead  hand"  of  government  have  still  not  been 
corroborated  by  a  persuasive  empirically  supported  theory.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  suggest  good  reasons  why^  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both 
government  and  philanthropy  in  education  have  been  demonstrated  often  enough  to 
justify  those  platitudes. 

Structure  of  the  sources  of  support.  Government  resources  are  great,  but  the 
decision-making  process  controlling  these  resources  tends  to  be  centralized.  After  a 
refusal  from  agencies  such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Education  or  National 
Science  Foundation,  there  is  usually  no  other  agency  to  turn  to.  All  the  responsibil- 
ity for  particular  types  of  support  is  vested  in  one  office,  operating  under  one 
interpretation  of  relevant  legislation  and  OQe^etof  decision  c:iteria.  The  availability 
of  a  diverse  and  dispersed  source  of  funding  is  a  distinct  advantage  of  philanthropy, 
,  despite  its  relatively  few  resources.      '  *   '      *  * 

The  exigencies  of  small-and  large-scale  organization.  Federal  bureaucracies,  even 
those  dedicated  to  research  monitoring,  tend  to;be  large  and  consequently  require 
standard  operating  procedures  if  they  are  to  function  effectively.  Yet  while 
beneficially  reducing  uncertainty  and  increasing  :ontrol,  these  procedures  also 
become  constraints  on  responsiveness.  Organization  routines  which  enhance  internal 
control  often  look  like  red  tape  to  the  clieht.  And  the  large  number  of  higher 
education  clients  generally  precludes  a  case-by-case  analysis  of  proposals  that  are 
exceptions  to  guidelines.  Furthermore,  favorable  decisions  on  exceptions  are  risky 
for  the  administrator  when  authority  is  decentralized.  When  exceptions  are  granted 
under  centralized  authority,  there  is  an  invitation  to  complaints  of  partiality. 

Philanthropic  individuals  and  organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  small 
scale,  permitting  a  more  personal  relationship  between  the  source  and  the  user  of 
funds.  Reaction  to  changes  in  needs  can  be  faster,  case-by-case  analysis  more  ' 
acceptable,  and  receptivity  to  complex-  explanations  and  justifications  of  needs  less 
risky.  The  flexibility  of  private  support  and  the  type  of  relationship  which  evolves 
between  donor  and  donee  is  often  more  attractive  than  the  wealthier  but  more 
bureaucratic  government  supports 

In  addition  to  acquiring  characteristic^  cf  (arfe?^  organizations,  one  result  of 
increased  scale  and  expenditure  of  federal  agencies  has  been  the  increased  scale  and 
expenditure  of  individual  projects.  In  the  growth  period  after  World  War  II,  there 
were  considerable  amounts  of  unrestricted  research  funding  available,  reflecting  the 
huge  confidence  in  decentralized  science  activities  generated  during  the  war. 
Beginning  in  the  late  1950s,  federal  priorities  crystallized.  Major  projects  like  space-, 
exploration,  the  maturation  of  the  administering  bureaucracies,  and  the  forced 
choices  among  competing  projects  tended  to  i^qt^eeze  out  unrestricted,  ad  hoc 
project  funds  from  the  budgets.  It  is  far  more  difficult  now  for  small-scale  proposals 
and  less-established  areas  of  scientific  inquiry  to  successfully  obtain  federal  support. 

Exigencies  of  politics.  Legislators  are  in  both  the  general  public's  and  the 
educgional  professionals'  eye;  the  implementing  bureaucracies  are  at  leaat  in  the 
CD  !/^""^'^'  ^y^-      ^  decisions  tend  to  be  more  egalitarian,  and  less  risky. 
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Egalitarianism  results  from  the  demand  for  equal  treatment  by  a  long  line  of. 
potential  (usually  unequal)  clients;  good  politics  is  to  supply  at  least  something  for 
everyone.  Formula  distribution  schemes-impersonal  and  ignorant  of  special 
cases-are  the  best  way  to  allocate  resources  to  everyone  and  avoid  complaints  of 
unfair  Judgments,  The  agricultural  grants  to  state  colleges  under  the  Hatch  Act  and 
other  acts  are  allocated  by  formula:  Institutions  do  not  compete  with  one  another, 
thus  the  more  effective  programs  cannot  be  awarded  a  larger,  share.  While 
egalitarianism^  is  an  important  feature  of  American  political  traditfons,  it  often 
results  in  misallocation  when  political  expedient  rather^  than  program  effectiveness 
becomes  the  criterion  for  expenditure. 

Politics  also  inhibits  admission  of  failure  and  of  risk.  Policies  are  slow  to  change 
ir  that  change  spotlights  preceding  failure.  Federal  programs  seem  both  to  avoid  risk 
and  to  be  oriented  toward  immediate  results.  It  is  important  for  descretionary 
decisions  to  avoid  embarassment  anrd  to  result  in  success  as  soon  as  possible. 
.  The  growth  of^^nd  lack  ( f,focus  in  federal  research  funding  after  World  War  II 
allowed  sponsorship  of  ^  Wide  variety  of  research  efforts,  includji^  many  that  were 
\yasteful.  As  thfenotal  federal  budget  tightened,  so  too  did  competition  for  federal 
research  funds,  creating  more  intense  politics  within  the  science  community.  As  a 
result,  federal  money  has  tended  to  focus  on  specific  problems  using  established 
researchers,  making  it  more  difficult  for  new  scientists  and  projects  in  areas 
peripheral  to  major  federal  priorities  to  receive  support 

Philanthropy  is  far  more  politically  insulated  than  either  Congress  or  government 
agencies;  and  by  virtue  ofoits  smaller  scale,  is  able  to  avoid  internal  politics  more 
easily,  though  not  entirely.  Thus  private  philanthropy  can  be  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  clients'  needs  and  can  accept  projects  whose  benefits  are  both  less  certain 
and  less  immediate  than  federal  agencies  are  usually  willing  to  accept. 

Government  has  two  main  strengths-the  magnitude  of  its  resources  and  the 
bureaucratic  experience  of  efficiently  dispersing  large  sums  of  money  to  large 
numbers  of  recipients  usipg  fairly  simple  formulas.  But  as  government  adds  more  , 
complex,  less  quantifiable  eligibility  and  selection  criteria  to  its  distribution 
formulas,  its  actions  cause  greater  and  greater  dissatisfaction.  Philanthropy's  strength 
lies  not  in  its  magnitude  but  in  the  very  selectivity,  attention  to  special  cases,  and 
exceptional  decisions  which  are  so  difficult  for  public  agencies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  philanthropy  is  without  faults.  It  is  claimed  that 
philanthropy  represents  a  narrow  set  of  interests  and  purposes  because  the  social 
class  and  economic  ideology  of  most  philanthropists  is  the  same.  Philanthropy  i:» 
criticized  for  imposing  its  priorities  on  institutions  by  exercising  financial  leverage. 
Large  foundations,  perhaps  because  they  have  thp  largest  programs,  draw  the 
heaviest  of  criticism-for  funding  only  innovative,  untested,  uncertain  ideas  and 
thereby  encouraging  dilettantism  and  adventurism  in  higher  education;  for  making 
grant  decisions  capriciously,  without  rational  basis;  for  requiring  grant  proposers  to 
wade  through  large  inspecific  bureaucracies;  for  beginning  projects  without  adequate 
plans  for  securing  additional  funding  when  the  initial  commitmeiit  is  fulfilled. 

Some  criticisms  are  peculiar  to  individual  recipients  or  philanthropists  and  some 
are  general;  others  parallel  complaints  of  government  programs.  The  consensus 
remains,  however,  that  while  government  is  able  to  spend  more  money  and  reach 
more  institutions  tlian  philanthropy,  philanthropy  still  does  more  to  provide 
flexibility,  autonomy,  and  diversity.  It  is  upon  the  distinctive  competencies  of  each 
sector  that  public  policy  should  be  based. 
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III 

.    THE  STRUCTURE  OF  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Total  Philanthropy  and  Higher  Education 

Total  U.S.  domestic  private  philanthropy^^  has  risen  steadily  durtng  the  last  50 
years,  along  with  the  Gross  National  Product.  The  proportion  of  GNP  devoted  to  ^ 
philanthropy  rose  from  1.3  percent  in  1929  to  a  high  of  2.1  percent  in  1958,  then 
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SoujMs:  1929*58,  Frink  C.  Dtckenionj;,  The  Oungins  Position  of  Hiilanthnpy  in  the  American 
Economy,  Nationil  Bureau  of  Economic  Reteaich  (New  Yotk:  Columbia  University 
hest»  1970):  1960-72.  American  Auociaiion.of  Fund*Raisinf  Counsel.  * 


declined  to  1.9  percent  in  1973.  (See  Figure  7.)  At  the  samej  time,  however,  the  ^ 
proportion  of  total  domestic  philanthropy  devoted  to  higher'tr/ucation  has  declined 
substantially  over  the  past  50  years,  from  14.2  percent  in  i&30  to  9.4  percent  in 
.1973.  (See  Figure  8.)  Given  the  great  growth  in  total  dollars  contributed,  however, 
the  absolute  amount  of  voluntary  support  has  risen  fairly,,  consistently.  (See 
Figure,  9.) 

Sources  and  Purplbses  of  Pj'iyate  Support  of  Higher  Education 

Annual  surveys  by  the  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Education  make  it  possible  to 
analyze  private  support  in  considerable  detail.  The  CFAE  data  are  broken  down  into 
two  categories:  sources  of  support  and  purposes  to  which  the  support  is  put  Tiie 
...^^  consist  of  alumni,  non-alumni  individuals  and  families,  foundationSi  , 
^is  and  their  foundationSi  religious  denominations,  non*alumni|  non-church 
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^    \  ■   Figure  8 

PercenUje  Distribution  of  Purposes  of  Private  Domestic  Philantliropy,  1930-1973 
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Figure  9 

Total  VolUntaiy  Support  of  Higher  Education,  1930.1973 
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groups,  and  others.  Purposes  include  current  operating  or  capital  spending  far 
unrestricted  purposes,  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment,  research, 
student  aid,  and  faculty  and  staff  compensation.  The  data  permit  analysis  over  the 
past  saven  years  of  the  preferences  for  various  purposes  by  categories  of  supporter 


Sources  and  Preferences 


While,  total  voluntary  support  has  increased  modestly  but  consistently  over  the 
past  7  years  (Figure  9),  all  sources  have  maintained  their  relative  shares  of  total 
support  during  the  period  with  fluctuations  of  no  more  than  5  percent  from  year  to 

Figur*  10 

PetcenUge  DistribuUon  of  Voluntary  Support  of  Higher  Education  by  Source,  1967-1973 
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year  (Figure  10).  Non-alumni  individuals,  alumnk  and  foundations  are  the  most 
important  sources,  with  each  representing  about  23  percent  of  the  total.  Business,  at 
about  15  percent,  is  next,  with  the  remaining  sources  all  below  8  percent. 

The  preferences  of  individual  sources  for  purposes  are  not  identical.  All  of  the 
tour  major  sources  do  contribute  for  each  of  the  purposes, 'however,  although 
unrestricted  and  plant  purposes  tend  to  be  most  important,  (See  Figures  11, 12, 13. 
and  14.)  Plant  is  a  declining  priority,  relatively,  for  all  sources.  Foundations  and 
businesses  accord  a  higher  priority  to  research  than  do  other  sources,  while  alumni 
and  non-aiunrini  are  more  concerned  with  student  aid  than  are  foundations  and 
businesses.  With  the  exception  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  each  of  the 
purposes  has  maintained  Its  relative  share  of  the  spending  of  each  of  the  major 
sources. 
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Perceatafe  Dittiflratioii  of  Alunuu  Support  of  Higlier  Educttkm 
.   by  Poipoie,  19674973 
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VolMtaiy  Si^port  of  H%|mr  Edvcatioii  by  Fowidatioiis 
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The  preferences  of  the  remaining  sources  are  shown  in  Figures  15,  16,  and  17. 
Religious  organizations  spend  almost  all  of  their  money  on  unrestricted  operating 
purpose  and  plant,  with  the  percentage  for  current  purposes  rising  over  the  period. 
The  other  two  categories  are  heterogeneous  and  are  less  consistent  in  their  choices 
of  purposes. 
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Vohinlaiy  Support  of  Higher  Education  by  Noa^Ahimni,  Non-Church  Groups 
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'  Volontaiy  Support  of  Higher  Education  by  Other  Voluntary  Sources 
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Private  money,  time,  and  energy  have  supported  higher  education  since  before 
jipt  American  Revolution.  The  reasons  are  diverse  and  often  personal  rather  than 
I  pneral.  However,  the  current  motives  for  the  various  categories  of  supporter  can  to 
/  ^mc  extent  be  cfassified  (often  categories  of  donors  overlap:  foundation  executives 
rare  usually  alumni;  alumni  may  also  give  as  non-alumni  to  other  institutions). 
/I    Alurnni  contribute  primarily  because  they  desire  the  continued  well-being  of 
/   institutions  which  have  served  them  in  the  past:  For  some  institutions,  the  annual 
/  giving  campaign  represents  the  difference  between  continuity  or  collapse.  Alumni 
I  arc  persuaded  that  their  funds  are  necessary  to  maintain  or  to  increase  quality, 
f  .  Alumni  themselves  benefit  to  the  extent  their  alma  mater  sustains  a  favorable 
reputation. 

Non-alumni  and  families  are  involved  in  the  support  of  higher  education  for 
reasons- related  to  their  faith  in  higher  education  as  a  means  to  an  improved  society. 
In  some  cases,  gift^  are  expected  to  benefit  a  region  by  some  addition  to  or 
operating  support  of  a  particular  college;  in  other  cases  such  as  the  support  of 
research,  the  Impact  is  expected  to  be  national.  It  should  be  noted  that  whereas, 
alumni  givers  tend  to  be  nunrierous  and  diverse,  non-alumni  tend  to  be  a  few 
wealthy  families  whose  expenditures  tend  to  be  large. 

All  individuals,  alumni  or  other,  tend  to  support  higher  education  for  its  own 
sake,  or  in  the  belief  that  higher  ^ucation  is  the  best  means  to  achieve  some 
broader  cultural,  social,  or  technological  purpose.  In  keeping  with  that  spirit,  these 
two  sources  of  private  funds,  nwre  than  others,  prefer  giving  for  general  unrestricted 
and  capital  purposes.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  alumni  participation  rates 
are  not  overwhelming;  although  the  absolute  number  of  alumni  who  contribute  is 
large  (over  2.3  mijlion  in  1972-73),  the  participation  rate  In  annual  alumni  contribution 
camo^isns  is  estimated  to  be  only  17.6  percent^  ^ 
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Unlike  individuals  and  families,  most  large  foundations  today  do  not  make 
general  support  grants  to  higher  education.  Some  have  done  so,  of  course:  as 
recenUy  as, the  early  1960s,  Ford  Foundation  programs  dramatically  increased 

^endowments  and  faculty  salaries.  Many  foundations  still  do.  But,  in  general. 

-  foundations^  now  tend  to  prefer  the  purchase  of  specific  outcomes-research 
curriculum  change,  diversity-  in  learning  opportunities.  The  principal  reason  for 
foundation  support  is  the  general  belief  that  higher  education  has  the  personnel, 
equipnient,  atmosphere,  and  predispositions  most  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of' 
problem  solving.  The  vast  number  of  foundations-most  of  them  the  smalle/ 
ones-are  really  extensions  of  individual  or  family  philanthropy.  As  such,  the 
reasons  for  their  interest  in  higher  education  would  tend  to  parallel  these- of  alumni 
and  non-alumni  individuals  rather  than  those  of  the  larger,  staff-rich  foundations. 
The  foundation  category^  therefore,  should  not  be  considered  homogeneous.  / 

Business  corporations  also  tend  to  have  narrower  interests  in  higher  education 
because  of  the  constraints  on  dispostion  of  charitable  funds  imposed/ by 
profit-seeking  stockholders.  The  philosophy  of  corporate  charity  and  giving  to 
higher  education  has  changed  somewhat  during  this  century,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
tax  incentives  (corporations. were  first  permitted  to  deduct  contributions  up  to  5 
percent  of  net  income  in  1935)  and  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  corporate 
responsibility.  Since  any  funds  contributed  are,  in  principle,  stockholder  property, 
corporate  charitable  activities  must  be  shown  to  benefit  the  owners.  In  1954  the 
New  jersey  Supreme  Court  held  that  aid  to  higher  education,  because  it  l^nefitted 
the  society  in  which  corporations  operate,  met  the  test  of  .serving  stockholder 
mterwts.  Whether  -  corporate  general,  support  of  higher  education  is  truly  in 
stockholder  interest  is  still  a  lively  question.aJ         •  / 

There  are  really  two  components  of  corporate  philanthropy,  then/One  is  the 
belief  that  higher  education,  like  the  United  Way,  is  a  good  place  tO;t>ut  relatively 
unrestricted  charity:  the  money  will  presumably  increase  the  weffare'of  society  in 
many  different  ways.  The  other  reason  involves  a  clear  quid  pro  qi/o-support  for 
particular  kinds  of  industry  or  commerce;  support  of  particular  kinds  of  research 
which  helps  to  tram  particular  students  and  also  may  provfde  technological 
knowledge  which  can  be  applied  profitably.  ^ 

Sources  and  Size  and  Form  of  Expenditures  ■ 

There  are  no  consistent  data  on  the  size  of  individual /transactions  between 
^sources  of  philanthropy  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  For  1970-71,  the 
.'  American  Council  on  Education  did  a  special  study  of  pa/ticipants  in  the  CFAE 
survey  that  year  which  revealed  "the  imporfance  of  the  lafge  gift"  (over  $5,000). 
Table  5  summarizes  some  of  their  findings.  Whilegifts  uhder  $5,000  are  over  20 
times  as  nunwous  as  those  ov(sr  $5,000  (for  both  currWand  capital  purposes),  the 
large  gifts,  y.dd  over  2.5  times  the  toUl  funds  as  the  small  ones  for  current 
purposes,  and  7  times  that  of  the  small  ones  for  capitelyf  urposes. 
-.u  l^^^  »"«licat«  that  foundation  support  in  die  large  gift  category  is  more 
than  7^  times  that  of  transactions  under  $5,000./ AlumniXprovide  the  greatest 
proportion  of  small  gifts-only  about  3  times  as  m/ch  alumni  giving  is  in  large  gifts 
as  in  small  gifts.  The  findings  also  indicate  that  the  large  gift  is\important  for  all 
types  of  institutions.  For  most  institutions,  less /than  2  percent  ofvthe  transactions 
raise  more  than  55  percent  of  the  revenu/from  private  sources.  For  private 
universities  and  prof«sional  schools,,  more/than  80  percent  of  their  voluntary 
support  IS  raised  in  transactions  larger  than  $5,000.  \ 

Gifts  of  property  are^Jmportent,  accounting  for  26.5  percent  of  total  support 
Almost  all  property  gifts  >re  in  units  of  $5,000  or  more.  While  foundations  and 
businesses  do  not  generally-glve  in  the  form  of  property,  property  is  a  bommon 
fArm  fnr  alumni  and  non-alumni  individuals,  accounting  for  almost  45  percent  of  all 
gj^^^l  giving.  10  3  .  \ 
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Although  large  gifts  raise  the' most  revenue,  it  is  the  small  gift  which  involve 
about  2.3  million  alumni  each  year.  And  over  the  last  8  years,  the  average  alumni 
contribution  to  the  annual  fund  has  risen  from  $47.41  to  $68.47.'^ 

A  substantial  amount  of  support  is  in  the  form'  of  bequests  and  deferred  gifts 
such  as  life  iogome  contracts.  Bequests  accounted  for  28.8  percent  of  total  support 
by  individuals  in  1972-73,  while  deferred  gifts  accounted  for  ,9  percent.3^  The 
percentage  share  of  bequests  has  been  stable  for  the  last  12  years,  but  since 
1962-63  the  percent  of  deferred  gifts  has  nearly  doubled.  This  rise  reflects  growing 
awareness  of ^  and  interest  in  this  form  of  giving,  largely  because  it  offers  the  dual 
benefits  of  certainty  to  the  institution  and  an  earlier  tax  deduction  to  the  donor. 


Sources  and  Purposes 


^  Unrestricted  purposes  is  the  largest  category  of  voluntary  support-over  30 
percent-and  it  has  been  rising  during  the  1970s.  (See  Figure  18.)  The.  rise  in 
unrestricted  support  is  mirrored  by  a  decline  in  support  of  plant  and  equipment 


Figurt  18 

Purposes  of  Volunlary  Support  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Voluntary  Support, 
by  All  Sources,  1967-1973 
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purposes.  Research,  student  aid,  and  other  purposes'have  all  cot?imanded  about  14 
percent  of  private  support  consistently  over  the  seven-year  period.  Faculty  and  staff 
'compensation  hai^  maintained  a  consistent  5  percent  share  of  total  support.  Figure 
19  shows  the  relative  importance  of  current  and  capital  support  within  each  purpose 
In  1967  and  in  19/^.  (For  the  most  important  purposes,  relative  shares  of  each 
source  are  shown.)  Unrestricted  current  support  is  about  twice  as  important  as 
^   stricted  capital.  Almost  all  physical  plant  support  is  capital,  while  almost  all 
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Distribution  of  Sources  of  YoIunUiy  Support  by  Current  and 
Ctpittl  PuipoUs,  1967-1973 
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/  The  <Uto  on  preferences  of  private  philanthropic  sources  for  higher  e/ucation 
^.[^1*  Silases  of  private  expenditures  for  purposes  r/veal 

intenesUng  generalities.  The  preferences  of  sources  have  been  remarkably  stable  over 
the  seven  ^earsfor  which  date  are  available.  Shares  have  also  been  stobi/  with  two 
exceptions,  f^rst,  capital  spending  is  declining  in  importance  (due  t6  plant ^and 
equipment  not  unrestricted  endowment),  and  its  suppSters'  shar/  ' 
volatile.  This  may  be  due  to  "erratic  timing  of  capiul  campaigns 

'  £f f^""  o«"rs  that  alumni 

individuals  shares,  of  various  purposes  are  inversely^  related.  This 
alternating  solicitation  focuses.  /    ,  , 

-  While  it  mightbfc  expected  that  these  irregularities  would  b/concealed  in  data 
totalling  over  1,000  institutions,' apparently  the  decisions  of  a  ftw  large  institutions 
can  significantly  alter  the  statistics  for  the  aggregate. 


cou 


are  more 
the  random 
id  non-alumni 
lid  be  due  to 


Type  of  Institution 

J<ans  Jenny  has  'shown  that  philanthropy  is  considefably  more  important  for 
private  institutions  than  for  public.  This  is  especially  th/case  for  capital  as  opBosetf- 
to  current  purposes."  Philanthropy  is  also  important  to  public  instituti6ns 
however.  Our  survey  of  college  presidents  revealed  that  at  public  Institutions 
'cDi/-'"^  Important  for  student  aid,  although  several  presidente 
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mentioned  that  philanthropy  is  often  used  for  necessary  capiul  expenditures  that 
the  state  legislature  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  authorize.  It  should  be  noted 
that  phHanthropy  to  public  Institutions  is  concentrated.  According.to  CFAE,  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  philanthropy  received  by  .public  institutions  goes  to  the 
100  institutions  that  are  classified  as  universities.  ^ 


ERIC 


,    Summary:  The  Form  of  Philanthropy  Implies  its  Importance 

•  Private  philanthropy  contributes  in  all.  categories'  of  institutions^-public  dna 
^  private-andjs  used  for  a  full  spectrum  of  restricted  and  urjrestriced  purpost^r 

•  Privaitc  money  is  more  important  for  private  tfian  public  institutloh$;^ut  it  is 
often  a  substantial  source  of  income  to  public  institutions.    ,  .  ' 

•  Private  money  is  more  important  for  capita!  than  currenurtirposes,  but  current 
gifts  often  represent  the  difference  between  continuit^^imd  major  reductions  in 
offerings.  -         f  ' 

•  Alumni  and  non-alumni  individuals  and  families  and  ^businesses  tend  to  support 
unrestricted  purposes,  while  Inundations  tend  to  bf  more  restrictive  in 'their 
support. 

•  While  transactions  unc^r  $5,000  heavily  outnumber]  those  over  $5,000  for  all 
institutions  and  purposes,  large  gifts,  mostly  from  a  few  individuals  and  families, 
account  for  the  largest  share  of  total  voluntary  support      «  « 

O  „  Property  is  an  important  form  of  giving,  especially  foi^  individuals. 
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"         Note  on  TIMl  Sources 

Several  sources  of  dau  on  philanthropic  and  lovernmental  support  of  higher. education  are 
relied  on  in  Chapters  II  and  III: 

1.  In  Th€  Changing  Position  of  Phllonthropy  In  the  American  Economy  (1970),  Frank 
Qick^won  of  the  NaUonal  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (NBER)  estimates  the  magnitude  of 
philanthropy  between  1930  and  1958  In  terms  of  both  jpurces  and  recipients. 

2.  The  Aifterican  Association  of  Fund^Ralslr^f  Counsel's  Giving  USA  Is  an  annual  report  of 
sources  and  purposes  of  philanthropy  In  America  used  for  the  years  after  1960. 

3.  The  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Education  (CFAE)  has  annually  conducted  «  survey  of 
philanthropic  receipts  of  colleges  and  unlversltles'slnce  1961.  lu  annual  publication,  Voluntary 
Support  of  EdiKatlon,  Is  the  most, widely  accepted  source  of  dau  on  philanthropy  in  higher 
education,  ^ 

4.  The  \fS*  Office  of •  EducaUon's  National  Center  for  Educational  Sutistlcs  annually 
conductt  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  which  appears  In  Financial 
SW^tlcs  of  Higher  Education.  NCES  also  provides  additional  daU  in  the  ^annual  publications. 
Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  an  d  Digest  of  Education  Statistics. 

5.  The  Nation^ Science  Foundation  (NSF)  annually  gathers  daU  on  sources  and  purposes  of 
research  and  develdpment^t  colleges  and  unWersities  which  are  published  In  Federal  Funds  for 
Research,  Development,  and  Other  Scientific  Activities. 

6.  The  U*S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  gathers  dau  on  total  federal  spending 
tor  educational  purposes  from  the  budgeu  of  appropriate  agencies  .which  Is  reported  In  their 

.  Special  Analyses  of  the  Bwiget  of  the  United  "States,  Analysis  H. 

Although  several  annual  surveys  pf<^viu*;  daU,  there  Is,  unfortunately,  too  little  cor- 
respondence among  sources.  CFAE  1$  dependent  on  only  those  Institutions  who  choose  to 
answer  their  ques^tionnalre.  It  does  not  audit  to  -insure  that  there  Is  consistent  application  of 
their  system  of  categories  among  Institutions.  Their  c.*ch*all  "other"  category  Is  over  15  percent 
of  all  p.urposes. 

Despite  opportunities  for  coordination,  the  various  federal  sources  of  dau  are  very  difficult 
to  relate.  The  HEGIS  resulu  .ere  available  only  2  years  after  the  fact;  there  Is  little 
'.correspondence  between  NCES  reports ^and  the  0MB  reports.  0MB  does  not  Include 
non^educaUonal  research  f^iUMriSM  Analysis  H. 

^ foi^eral  support  o/^Wjfier  education  In  1972-73  vary  as  much  as  from 
15  to  $9  billion.  All  numbers,  therefore,  mystbe  considered  no  more  than  rough  estimates. 

IV 

PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

It  is  clear  from  a  review  of  the  history  of  higher  educatTon  that  private  phllan- 
.  thropy  has  always  played  it  central  role.  Given  the  continuously  decreasing  ratio  of 
private  to  govcrnnficnt  hfgher  education  expenditure  and  the  growing  concern  for 
the  equity  of  a  tax  system  which  provides  advantages  to  the  wealthy  for  philan- 
thropy, what  is  the.  current  role  of  private  philanthropy?  Does  It  need  new 
justification?    -  - 

Philanthropy  exists  regardless  of  public  policy  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
individual  donors  believe  in  the  purposes  to  which  their  money  is  put  This  Is 
demonstj^ly  the  case  In  higher  education.  Philanthropy  preceded  public  activities; 
ane  as  the  states  and  later  the  federal  government  supported  greater  and  greater 
enterprise  in  higher  education,  private  support  did  not  decline,  it  actuallyjncreased. 
Putolic  acceptance' of  responsibilities  in  higher  education,  rather^than  having  replaced 

philanthropy,  seenn  to  have  spurred  It  on.  

Providing  incentive  to  private  4)hilanthropy  has  b<ten  a  public  policy  since  the 
advent  of  the  Income  tax.'XiIowable  deductions  and* favorable  treatment  of  gifts  of 
^ap^rec  ?ted  property  indicate  the  explicit  public  desire  to  augment  philanthropy 
beyond  yrhat  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  tax  incentives.  The  justification  for 
O  entlvcs  must  now^be  articulated  in  the  o/hrent  tax  reform  deliberations. 
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•    The  Need  for  Private  Support  of  Higher  Education 

It  is  not  enough  to  recount  the  importance  of  private  philanthropy  on  historical 
younds  alone.  A  beneficial  past  is  no  guarantee  of  a  beneficial  future.  We  will 
show,  however,  that  (1 )  private  philanthropy  has  performed  and  still  does  perform 
Vital  functions  in  higher  education,  (2)  the  importonce  of  these  functions  will 
increase  m  the  future,  (3)  governnfient  either  does  not  or  cannot  perform  these 
functions,  and  usually  does  not  want  to.  These  vitol  functions  define  the  role  gf 
philanthropy  m  higher  education. 


The  Functions  of  Private  Philanthropy 

Private  philanthropy  provides  significant  support  to  higher  education  through  the 
,  performance  of  nine  functions.  Though  not  mutually  exclusive,  each  of  these 
functions  is  important  enou^.  for  separate  consideration. 

.  1.  nilanthropy  provides  basic  support-In  varying  degree  ^to  all  private  instltu- 
ttor.'S.  In  the  United  SUtes.,  private  colleges  and  universiUes  comprise  about  half  of 
the  total  number  of  instituUons  of  higher  education  and  enroll  over  one  fourth  of 
ine  students.  The  best  estimates  are  that  private  sources  contribute  17  percent  of 
the  current  fund  income  and  23  percent  of  the  capital  fund  income  to  private 
higher  education.  The  form  of  this  support-unrestricted  plant,  faculty,  and  student 
5upport-.is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  quality  at  private  institutions.  In  response  to 
a  survey,  .  college  presidents  and  other  administrators  indicated  that  reductions  in 
philanthropy  would  almost  uniformly  result  in  operating  deficits,  which  would 
eventually  require  reducing  the  quality  of  education  offered. 

2  Philanthropy  provides  an  Important  margin  for  the  Improvement  of  public 
institutions.  That  public  institutions  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  private 

^philanthropy  IS  not  widely  recognized.  Major  research  universities  rely  on  private 
sources  for  4  to  6  percent  of  their  total  income.  Private  funds  make  possible 
acquisitions-usually  buildings-for  which  public  funds  would  not  be  available  One 
university  president  expressed  it  this  way:  "Legislators  do  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  extras  that  will  make  the  difference  between  adequacy  and  excellence.  If  public 
institutions  are  to  strive  for  exceptional  performance,  they  are  forced  to  look  to 
private  funds  to  lift  them  above  the  commonplace  or  the  medioae.  Those  public 
institutions  that  have  achieved  greatness  have  done  so  with  the  help  and  encoura«e=^ 
ment  of  private  resources  and  private  leadership."38  Private.money  Is'afso  used  to 
turn  otherwise  ordinary  structures  into  esthetic  as  welfis  functional  addiUons  to 
the  campus  ind  community. JVhen  they^have  projects  which  legislatures  are  either 
politically  or  jfinanqiallyiiJnable  to  fund,  public  institutions  have  increasingly  looked- 

Jp^private  philanthropy  for  relief. 


3.  Philanthropy  supports  both  general  and  highly  selective  student  aid  programs 
reaching  many  students  overlooked  by  or,  for  special  reasons,  not  eligible  for 
adequate  government'supported  financial  aid.  Private  support  of  student  aid  comes 
in  many  forms.  Student  aid.endowments  or  revolving  loan  funds  permit  the  institu- 
tion to  enable  certain  students  to  attend.  Often  the  students  attracted  by  this  kind 
of  aid  are  important  to  the  student  mix  oa  campus.  Throu^  organizations  as  varied 
as  the  Natic^al  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  and  the  local  high  school,  college 
scholarships  may  reward  high  school  or  community  achievement  and  serve  as 
additional  incenUve  to  pursue  education.  In  the  tradition  of  the  early  establishment 
of  Black  colleges,  philanthropy  continues  to  provide  special  funds  for  the 
.  disadvantaged,  which  support  remedial  programs  as  well  as  tuition.  When 
^administered  by  the  institution,  the*  distinguishing  characterisUc  of  private  support 
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•  of  students  is  its  flexibility.  When  admifiistered  outside  the  institution  it  is 
selective.owith  potential  ttf  focus  on  highly  individual  goals  and  needs.  , 

'^"?"^''"'Py  ^PPo/ts  Innovation,  risk,  and  long:range  programs  of  instruc- 
&  fn^lS".^ '^ff  with  a  strong  public  service  orientation  often 

n^JL  k"*  1^°  0'"'^  interdisciplinary  projects,  joint  business  administration 

CcThu*  »^  of  .medicine  and  education  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 

impossible,  to  initiate  with  public  funds.  Much  of  the  research '  supported  by 
rin  f!"^  essentially  risky.  As  private  institutions,  foundations 

can  more  readily  absorb  the  political  costs  of  slowly  developing  results,  as  well  as 
ultimate  failures,  than  can  public  funding  sources. 

A'u^^  'ff  ^^^i^  effect,  philanthropy  raises  additional  funds  for  education  out 
of  the  national  Income.  Matching  grants,  either  for  unrestricted  endowment  or 
!Srt  ''»L°k!    '  '"ot'.vators  bott.  of  individuals  and  organized  sources  of 

support.  When  an  individual,  business,  or  foundation  gift  can  be  worth  several  times 
the  donation  greater  giving  and  broader  citizen  commitment  to  higher  education  are 

^^'h  f °^  P^'^^^^  f""''*  recognized  and  indeeS 

S  S  ,         °f"r^'"  ^""'^^  "^^ISP  ofte"  allow  new  programs 

government  fSSinl  '^^^'""'"^"^  ^^^^^  ^''1^''       "^^able  to  attract  and  jSstjfy 

'    ;  '       •   '  '  ■    "  ' 

'  aw'  ^"der _ emerging  conditions  of  "steady  state"  and  Increasing  state  control 
phlhnthropy  helps  Institutions  to  retain  some  of  their  flexlbliny  ZersZ  and 
autonomy.  The  recent  leveling  of  enrollments,  cSinS'S^iX  rL  of 
mfla  ion  are  robbing  institutional  budgets  of  their  flexibility  As  "steady  ste^' 
"'""'y  °f  institutions  to  maintain  program  flexibiL  and 
quality,  philanthropy  can  play  a  key  role.  (This  condition  of  "steady  sSe"  is 
-  JJ^T'^  T[f  [""yJ?  V.)  The.  Committee  for  Econon^r&Smen 

•  "Philanthropy  has  traditionally  ensured  flexibTv:  .  theC 

-.nnr^A^"^-'^^  "^^f  <^.'"^''}*°'^^  of  higher  education,  philanthropy  will  be  a  vita/ 

'  »  5^  seen,  one  third  is  given  in  unrestricted  form,  and  often  laree  gifts  are 

negotiated  to  conform  to  institutional  priorities.  Plant  gifts  and  endowefpvS^^^^ 
ships  either  provide  addittofls  the  institution  could  not  otherwle  Xrd  o5  Tv 
substituting  for  internal  funding,  free  resources  for  other  projects 

•  To  the  extent  , faculties  and  institutions  are  able  to  make  deci^iotn  hv 
self-imposed  prorities,'they  are  sheltered  from  outside  controrjnd  SrSted  to 
fTa  wstim  of  r ^.^"""^  observed,'""academic  fSom  ca£ 

•Srm'jkeJTnH  fnr   k'^iT!^''  .^J""-"^  '"^'"'^'"8  ^^bsUintml  funds  that  are"o 

earmarked  and  for  which  institutions  are  not  too  beholden 

m.t\Jf!nn''^^A  ^^'I^^^^J'^^  '""'^  individual  t^ansactions'between  the 

mstitution.and  a  large  heterogeneous  group  of  supporters.  Even  the  unmrstakaWe 
dependence  of  higher  educatron  on  the  large  gift  has  not  been  shown  to  red uc^ 
institutional  diversity  or  autonomy.  Patrons  and  foundatioS  h7^  sJuJTt  at  time^to 
determine  rather  than  respond  to  institutional  needs.  But  the  evidence  indicaS  ^at 
tfiis  problem  is  not  a  general  or  frequent,one.  Today,  dependent  oi  a  few  iS  ' 
pu°SI!"e?titr'  '"''^  '°  'T""'  ^"^"""^y        is  totafdepenSnTe  onTsI^ 

lnt*ncS"ff^',?c'''!'"*  ^''acerbated^by  "steady  state"  and  inflation  have  produced  ' 
lSSt=,i  °  .  ^  economize.  Planning  at  the  institutional  levef  can  thVJaten 
departmente^  autonomy  and  diversity,,  ind  at  the  system  level,  campus  antonoS; 
CD  ir^^   ^'    •   president  of  one  private  institution  put  it  this  way:  "And  eiven 
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the  often  brutal  encroachment  of  lay  authorities  upon  academic  terrain,  as  Regents 
override  Presidents  and  Faculties,  Legislatures  override  Regents,  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  courts  undertake  to  decide  who  shall  have  tenure  and  how  the. 
football  team  is  to  be  fed,  no  wonder  that,  in  their  spare  moments  away  from 
worrying  about  survival,  most  presidents  are  wholly  preoccupied  with  preserving 
what  they  can  of  institutional  autonomy  in  American  higher  education.***  i 

^  To  some  extent,  the  diversity,  dispersion,  and  flexibility  of  private  support 
provide  shelter  from  the  various  forces  threatening  higher  education. 

1^  7.  Philanthropic  enterprises  often  support  government  programs  and  purposes, 
^The  federal  government  sometimes  finds,  it  helpful  to  seek  private  funds  for  its  own 
*  projects.  Private  funding  of  investigation  and  evaluation  commissions  like  the 
Newman  Commission  and  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  adds 
impartiality  and  credibility  to  the  results.  Sigriificantly,  a  study  of  the  FBI, 
announced  by  Chief  Kelley  in  1974,  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  agency  itself, 
will  be  done  with  private  foundation  funds.  In  addition,  by  supporting  risky  new 
programs  philanthropy  also  provides  government  with  implemented  models  for 
policy  alternatives. 

8.  Private  funds  heip  to  provide  a  buffer  against  the^  adverse  effects  of  sudden 
jffifts  in  government  funding.  The  mail  of  foundations  is  filled  with  requests  to  help 

salvage  part  of  the  programs  abandoned  by  sudden  shifts  in  government  funding. 
This  has  been  a  serious  problem  in  recent  years  in  the  areas  of  graduate  education, 
science,  and  pubiic  health. 

9.  Private ,  phiianthropy  aiiows  and  encourages  broad  citizen  interest  in  higher 
education.  At  a  time  when  concentrations  of  economic  power  seem  to  destroy 
feelings  of  individual  efficacy  and  lead  to  uniformity,  philanthropy  enables  a 
plurality  of  interests  to  have  a  voice  and  effect  in  higher  education.  Matching  and 
critical-dimension  programs  tend  to  increase  participation  ahd  interest.  The  growth 
of  enrollments,  which  includes  scholarship-supported  students  at  highly  selective 
private  institutions,  has  increased  the  size  and  diversity  of  alumni. 

These  nine  functions  of  private  philanthropy  "are  generally  recognized  by  those 
familiar  with  higher  education.  What  is  less  clear  is  how  this  source  of  strength  for 
diversity,  autonomy,  and  quality  would  be  affected  by  changes  in  public  policy. 


Philanthropy,  Tax,  and  Education  Expenditure  Policy 

Federal  policy  has  considerable  effect^  on  the  public-private  partnership  in  higher 
education,  principally  by  tax  policy  which  affects  philanthropy  and  by  its  explicit 

,  education  legislation.  In  order  *o  assess  the  impact  on  private  philanthropy  and 
higher  education  of  a  change  in  public  policy,  especially  proposed  tax  reform,  two 
considerations  are  essential.  One  is  the  immediate  effects  on  philanthropy  jtself^  the 
other  is  the  total  impact  on  the  recipients  of'philanthropy-that  is,  simultaneous 
consideration  of  current  and  potential  federal  effects  on  recipients  as  well  as  donors. 

It  is  possible^,  of  course,  to  view  all  federal  activity,  by  definition,  as  reflective  of 
the  public  interest  Hence,  private  activity  which,  for  example,' supports  students 
ineligible  for  federal  assistance  would  be  regarded  as  performing  a  service  the  federal 
government  had  chosen  not  to  perform.  It  could  be  argued  that  if  the  government 
has  chosen  not  to  perform  a  certain  function,  it  should  not  provide  a  tax  subsidy  so 
that  others  will  perform  it.  The  same  case  can  be  made  for  basic  support,  Research, 
and  other  functions,  provided  one  accepts  the  initial  assumption  that  only 
government  activities  reflect  the  public  interest  and  that  nongovernment  activities 

-^-not.  ^ 
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Our  view  is  that  the  federal  government  can  best  represent  the  public  interest  by 
encouraging  private  activity  to  supplement  public  support  for  higher  education  on 
the  ground  that  certain  functions  of  private  philanthropy  in  higher  education  are 
jital  and  that  under  no  foreseeable  circumstances  could  the  federal  government 
substitute  Its  wisdom  and  resources  and  achieve  equivalent  outcomes.  The  basis  for 
that  conclusion  is  derived,  from  the  analysis  Below. 

A  Framework  for  Policy  Analysis 

The  matrix  below  (Table  6)  is  designed  to  analyze  alternatives  of  total  federal 
policy  as  It  affecte  higher  education-the  tax  policy  that  influences  private  support 
and  the  specific  higher  education  policy  itself.  While  these  policies  are 
unfortunately,  determined  indcpendentiy,  their  effects,  of  course,  overlap.  Unless 
tcderal  deliberations  integrate  the  piecemeal  effects  of  both  tax  and  categorical 
education  policy,  the  public  interest  will  not  be  a  real  issue  in  the  debate. 

Tabl«6 

Policy  Effects  Matrix 


Federal  Education  Policy 


Increase  In  HIghar 

Education  Expenditures 

Ko  Increase  In  Higher 
Education  Expenditures 
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^Parentheses  Indicate  questionable  performance 
of  function* 


Private  Sector  Functions  Located 

in' Matrix  Cells  .  « 

...^ 

1.  Provide  basic  support  for  private  Institutions.'        »     '  ' 

2.  Provide  margin  for  Improvement  at  ceruin  public  Institutions. 

3.  Support  selective  student  aid  programs.       ,  - 

4.  Support  innovation,  risk,  and  long-range  programs. 

5.  Raise  additional  funds  for  attractive  projects.- 

6.  Help  mainUin  institutional  flexibility,  diversity,  and  autonomy. 

7.  Assist  government  by  independent  ^.tllvity. 

8.  Provide  subillty  given,sudiicii  jnlfts  in  federal  funding. 

9.  Encourage  a  broad  base  of  citizen  interest  in  higher  education. 

The  main  consideration  is  the  extent  to  wfiich  the  nine  functions  of  philanthropy 
in  higher  education^will  be  performed  if  certain  changes,  in  federal  policies  are  made. 
These  nine  functions  are  placed  in  the  matrix  in.  accordance  with  our  judgment  of 
^  »*ey  will  be  performed  well  or  poorly' under  the  simultaneous  effects  of 

tHJL  ^  ^  all 
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federal  . tax  and  higher  education  expenditure  policy.  (In  order  to  simplify  the^ 
analysis;  the  alternatives  "no  change  in  tax  policy"  and  "decrease  in  federal  higher 
education  expenditures'*  are  omitted.  The  former  is  implied  by  the  existing 
performance  of  the  nine  functions  documented  earlier;  the  latter  is  not  seen  as 
likely.) 


Increased  Tax  Incentives  for  Philanthropy 

Should  federal  policy  increase  the  incentive  for  philanthropy-for  e'campfe  by 
increasing  the  exemption  for  lower  incomes  without  reducing  them  for  the  higher 
incomes-the  private  sector  functions  will  be  performed  well  regardless  of  an  increase 
in  federal  expenditures.  The  assumption  is  that  what  private  philanthropy  has  done 
well  in  the  past-while  federal  expenditures  increased  rapidly-it  will  continue  in  the 
future.  Should  federal  expenditures  increase  even  more  draiiiatically,  implying  still 
greater  centralization  of  decision  making,  philanthropy  will  be  all  the  more 
.important  for  flexibility,  diversity,  and  autonomy.  ^  ^ 


Decreased  Tax  Incentives  for  Philanthropy 

If  federal  tax  policy  were  to  decrease  incentives  for  philanthropy,  the  prognosis 
for  the  nine  functions  would  be  bleak.  A  reduction  in  inconr>e  or  estate  ta;: 
incentives  would  certainly  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tax  brackets  whei'e  the  dif- 
ferential tax  advantages  are  greatest.^^  It  has  been  shown  that' higher  education  is 
vitally  dependent  on'  the  large  gift,  most  of  which  comes  from  individuals, 
presumably  those  at  high  marginal  tax  levels  of  possessing  large  estates.  Further- 
more, the  correlation  between  college  education  and  lifetHne  Income  implies  that 
alumni  are  more  likely  to  be  in  highelr  tax  brackets  than  are  non-alumni.  Whatever 
the  reform,  whether  it  concerns  income,  appreciated  property,  bequests  or  founda- 
tion accumulation  and  payout,  the  effects  will  be  strongest  on  the  wealthier  families 
which  comprise  the  major  source  of  private  supFK>rtto  higher  education. 

Disincentives\to  philanthropy  will  reduce  the  $2.2  billiohit  annually  provides  to 
higher^  education.  The  available  literature  indicates  that  tax. incentives  are  a  major 
V   factor^  in  philanthropy.  Hunter's  findings  in  The  Tax  a/mate  for  Philanthropy 
\  indicate  that  both  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  giving  Is  greatly  influenced  by  tax 
A  considerations.* ^  He  estimates "  that  philanthropy  .could  be  reduced  up  to  46 
bercent,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  tax  reform.**  Feldstein  estimates  the 
(incentive  to  philanthropy  to  be  100  percent,  implying  one  dollar  lost  to  philan- 
.  thropy  for  each  dollar  added  to  the  treasury.^  s 

Hpw  and  wh\^  change  in  tax  policy  would  affect  higher  education  depends  on 
its  provisions.  The  areas  of  impact  might  be  the  following: 

•  $580  million,  in  gifts  of  appreciated  property-almost  all  from  individuals-would 
be  reduced  or  lost.  All  types  of  institutions  would  be  affected,  primarily  by 
reductions  in  relatively  unrestricted  support,  the  form  of  most  individual  giving, 

•  The  half  billion  dollars  in  foundation  contributions  have  already  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  1969  tax  laws. 

•  The  75  percent  of  all  voluntary  support  that  comes  from  gifts  of  $5,000  or  more 
would  be  affected.  Higher  education  relies  on  large  gifts,  76  percent  of  which  are 

^         made  in  the  form  of  property.  ♦ 

•  The  diversity  of  support  for  higher  education,  and  the  institutional  pluralism  and 
Q   autonomy  which  it  makes  possible,  would  be  adversely  affected.  Individuals* 
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■  incomes,  property,  and  testamentary  arrangements  are  simultaneously  key  objects 
of  tax  reform  and  key  sources  of  support  for  higher  education: 

Decreased  Tax  incentives  and  Decreased  Fednal  Expenditures 

-^^  ^  federal  government  did  not  increase  its  educational  expenditures  at  the 
time  It  reduced  philanthropic  incentives,  all  the  nine  functions  would  suffer.  Private 
wllege  budgete  would  be  in  continually  worsening  deficit,  resulting  in  lower  quality. 
Public  institutions  would  tose  a  source  of  support  for  flexibility  and  excellence,  and 
pressure  would  be  strong  to  channel  the  remaining  higher  education  philanthropy 
i^^u  Jniportantiy,  institutional  flexibility  and  autonomy, 

already  threatened  by  "steady  state"  and  inflation,  would  decline. 

Decreased  Tax  incentives  and  increased  Federal  Expenditures 

It  rs  possible  that  Congress  would  reduce  incentives  for  philanthropy  but  also 
choose,  m  some,  feshion,  to  increase  higher  education  expenditures.  One  could  ' 
expect  that  there  would  be  strong  pressure  for  new  federal  expenditures  to 
compensate  for  the  k>st  philanthropic  revenue. 

.The  luture  of  new  federal  initiatives  cannot  be  determined.  However."  the 
concern  for  universal  access  and  "niarket  approaches"  suggest  that  funds  would  go 
ror  student  rather  tfjan  institutional  aid.  Increased  student  aid  would  enable 
payment  of  larger  tujtions.  "Cost  of  education"  supplements  to  student  aid  is  one 
studwt-bMed  institutional  support  measure  under  consideration.  With  minimal 
tKlera  influence  on  campuses,  a  scheme  that  allowed  institutions  to  compensate  for 
lost  philanthropic  revenue  by  larger  tuition  charges  would,  however,  be  fraught  with 
complexity  and  uncertainty.  Institutions  might  increase  tuition  charges  to  balance 
-their  .budgets,  but  with  a  probable  negative  effect  on  applications.  Would  the 
widened  p^yate^public  tuition  gap  encourage  exodus  fi-om  private  institutions?  And 
would  d^isions  for  use  of  the  tuition  premiums  be  different  from  those  made  for 
pnvate  philanthropic  income? 

^  Another  possible  vehicle  for  federal  aid  would  be  jome  formula  distribution  to 
institutions,  but  Congress  has  opposed  block  aid  in  education,  other  than  revenue  shar- 
ing. Determining  each  institutron's  share  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  debate, 
especially  for  those  newer  institutions  whose  philanthropic  base  has  been  rapidly 
growing.  ~     >"   '  . 

Another  option  is  categorical  grants  in  areas  such  as  unrestricted  plant,  student 
*C  faculty  endowments  where  philanthropy  has  been  significant  in 

tne  past,  ^ch  a  plan  might  be  a  one-ti'me-only  capital  grant  based  on  expectation 
of  some  future  flows  of  philanthropic  dollars.  Congress  might  endow  a  quasi- 

.  independent  iwtional  foundati'on  for  higher  education  such  as  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Humanities  (or  augment  the  present  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post-Secondary  Education).  It  seems  doubtful  tfrat  the  distribution  of  funds  could 

.  escape  dispute  or  Uiat  an  endowment  sufficient  to  replace  private  funds  would  be 
established.  ^ 

R^dless  of  how  Congress  might  decide  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  philan- 
thropic income,  certain  general  characteristics  of  federal  aid  render  it  an  inadequate 
substitote  for  philanthropy.  Federal  pi-ograms  suffer  from  the  effect  of  bureaucracy  . 
as  well  as  local  and  short-run  legislative  interests. 

,  burtaucnctts  have  proven  highly  successful  at  programs  of  mass 

distribution  (such  as  Social  Security,  where  decisions  are  amenable  to  standard 
operating  procedure),  they  have  been  much  less  successful  where  careful  distinc- 
— ^3  -re  essential.  Discovery  ;u\d  motivation  of  special  students,  evaluation  of 

ERXC  response  to  ujniqw  k>cal  needs  are  not  what  large  bureaucracies 

biiiifinnniiiiiiiii  .     -  J       J        ,  i.  .  ■ 
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do  best  Certain  smalt  federal  agencies  such  as  ^e  National  Institute  of  Education 
or 'the  Fund  for  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  are  designed  to  make 
grant  decisions  selectively,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale.  NSF  or  NIH  grantees  often 
complain  of  unwarranted,  hindering  supervision,  general  inflexibility,  and  capricious 
erratic  funding  priorities.  These  are  the  results  of  a  large  bureaucracy  separated  from 
its  constttuency_which  would  inevitably  be  less  responsive  than  the  decentralized 
and  more  personalized  relationships  currejitiy^xisting  between  philanthropic  sources 
and  recipient  institutions.  «  '    —      -  .  _ 

Leveling  pressures  represent  another  hindrance  to  responsiveness,  the  larger  the 
appropriationsT  the -longer  and^more  visible  the  line  of  applicants.  Members  of 
Congress  pressure  departnrient  offlcials  to  make  grants  in  their  own  areas.  NSF,  for 
example,  has  been  asked  to  make  many  grants  based  on  geographical  criteria  which 
it  otherwise  would  have  declined.  In  contrast,  the  decentralized  private  sources  of 
philanthropy  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  insulation  from  the  egalitarian  politics  of 
distribution.  /  ' 

The  political  consequences  of  failure  and  the  natural-  conservatism  of 
bureaucracies  preclude  federal  funding  of  major  but  risky  projects.  Also  there  is  a 
bias  toward  short-term  results.  The  insulation  of  philanthropy,  however,  permits 
risks,  including  the  support  of  projects  whose  benefits  may  emerge  far  in  the  future, 
if  they  emerge  at  all.  As  a  major  federal  official  puts  it,  ''Privatt  foundations  can 
afford  to  fail  on  occasion  without  dangerous  results;  government^can  afford  to  fail 
only  rarely."*^     ,  *v 

in  almost  every  case,  we  believe  that  the  federal  government  is  unable  to  assume 
fully  the  functk)ns  in  higher  education  that  are  now  successfully  performed  by 
private  philanthropy. 


Nevr  Federal  Expenditures  and  the  Nine  Functions 

-1.  It  is^possible  that  the  function  of  providing  basic  support  of  private  institu- 
tions could  be^pibrformed  if  federal  dollars  were  substituted  for  tost  philanthropy.  A 
national  endowment  for  higher  education,  a  one-time  capital  disbursement,  or  yearly 
appropriations  could  send  unrestricted  funds  to  instftutions  that  document  a  level  of 
private  philanthropic  support  Such  federal  disbursements  for  basic  aid  might,  for 
sinipticity,  be  completely  unrestricted,  sfnce  categorical  qualifications  would  infringe 
on  flexibility  and  autonomy.  Computations  of  aid  would  be  complicated,  liowever, 
if  institutfons*  philanthropic  receipts  were  not  consistent  ft'om  year  to  year.  Using 
an  average,  for  example,  would  hurt  institutions  whose  philanthropy  was  rising.  The 
provision  of  basic  support  to  private  institutions  is  within  the  federal  capability, 
although  congressional  interest  in  block  grants  in  higher  education  has,  ats  discussed 
earlier,  always  been  weak.  While  b^tc^upport  is  possible,  it  is  not  at  all  probable. 

2.  Federal  provision  of  the  margin  of  flexibility  and  excellence,  at  public  institu- 
tions is  atso*of  questionable  likelihood.  Unrestricted  grants  would,  of  course,  suffice, 
provided  they  went  directly  to  the  campus  and  npt  .by  way  of  centralized  state 
offices.'  If,  what  is  more  likely,  the  allocations  were  in  the^  form  of  categorical 
grants,  the  flexibility  required  for  the  "ma^'gin  of  excellence  would  inherently  be 
reduced.  The  government  is  not  disposed  to  support  the  :>pecial  amenities  such  as 
higher  cost  building  design  or  recreation  facilities:  leveling  pressures  and  competing 
'  priorities  do  not  permit  it  -  ;  ' 

A^>r      3.  A  selective  student  aid  program  is  another  function  unlikefy  to  be  performed 
.      by  government.  It  is  possible  that,  like  New  York  state,  the  federal  government 
might  offer  awards  to  those  who  score  well  on  a  given  test;  it  has  also  proven 
possible  for  the  federal  governnrient  to  supply  funding  to  institutions  for  particular 
A*«Hent5  in  particular  departnr)ents;^^d  at  the  present  tinie,  the  federal  government 
^|^Qrds/;graduate  fellowships  on  the  basis  of  competitive  exams.  But  such  selectivity 
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'A  main  benefit  of  private  support  is  that  it  can  reach  students  who  do  not  fit 
the  priorities  of  government,  or  even  those  of  budget-cutting  institutions,  for  that 
rnatter.  Furthermore,  levels  of  government  support  are  not  large  and  are  probably 
inadequate  for  many  financially  marginal  students/^  In  1974  the  maximum  NDEA 
'^JIJj?'^  undergraduates  was  $1,000  per  year,  and  for  graduate  students,^  $1,500. 
BECXJ  s  (Basic  Equal  Opportunity  Grant  Program),  designed  to  be  the  "floor  of  a 
.  financial  aid  package,"  are  estimated  on  the  BEOG  application  to  provide  only  450 
to  $800  per  year.  Despite  the  high  cost  of  the  total  programs,  these  are  not  large 
sums  per  student,  given  high  tuition  and  living  and  materials  expenses. 

4.  The  function  of  research  and  program  development  is  not  outside  the  reach  of 
government  capability.  Unlike  student  aid,  research  and  program  innovation  is 
sufficiently  specialized  and  capital  intensive  to  respond  to  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion; Indeed,  NIH'and  NSF  make  scientific  research  grants  on  a  deliberately 

'    selective  basis.  NIE^^IPSE  are  organized  to  do  so  for  education  research  and 
devetopment.  . 

Many  researchers,  however,  say  they  would  prefer  to  contract  with  a  founda- 
tion than  with  a  government  agency  because  of  the  government's  propensity  to  shift 
funding  priorities  and  undermine  programs,  the  greater  receptivity  of  foundations  to 
modifications  in  original  proposals,  and  the  government's  tendency  to  refuse 
proposals  that  involve  risky  or  only  long-run  benefits.  According  to  one  researcher, 
It  IS  difficult  to  induce  either  government  action  agencies  or.government  research 
funding  agencies  to  undertake  new  directions  of  research  along  non-hardware  lines 
over  the  long  run."*'  , 

Another  problem  in  federal  research  support  derives  from  |he  leveling 
p^ssures  noted  earlier.  To  the  extent  that  grants  are  made  on  parochiaf:geographical 
criteria,  the  programs  and  research  purchased  may  be  of  lower  quality.  Private 
kipport,  already  decentralized,  is  more  insulated  from  the  politics  that  harrass  the 
executive  agencies.  It  is  therefore  questionable  that. the  federal  government  would 
be  an  effective  substitute  for  the  private  support  of  risky  and  innovative  research 
and  instructional  programs. 

5.  Although  many  federal  grants  to  states  involve  matching,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  been  involved  in  matching  programs  at  local  institutions.  The 
administration  of  a  matching  program  directed  at  thousands  of  recipients  would  ^ 
involve  substantial  administrative,  primarily  audit,  costs.  The  federal  government 
could  do  as  well  by  simply  increasing  the  incentives  to  philanthropy,  since  there^the 
reporting  mechanism  has  already  been  established. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  a  reduction  in  the  tax  incentives  for  philanthropy 
w^uld  actually  coax  more  education  dollars  out  of  private  pockets  if^ltiqrced 
institutions  to  intensify  their  fund-raising  campaigns.  There  are  no  data  to  validate 
this  argument,  however. 

^.  The  question  of  autonomy,  diversity,  and  flexibility,  while  the  most 
important,  is  the  most  difficult.  If  Congress' were  willing  to  set  up  a  flow  of 
completely  unrestricted  funds  directly  to  institutions,  a  kind  of  diversity  and 
autonomy  could  be  preserved.  But  the  formula. would  replace  the  market  place  as 
the  chief  determinant  of  the  nature  of  the  diversity;  and  a  single  legislative  act, 
rather  than  hundreds  of  individuals'  decisions,  would  probably  be  a  threat  to 
autonomy. 

However,  the  basic  question  is  whether  the  federal  government  would  ever 
supply  funds  that  were  completely  unrestricted.  An  axiom  well  understood  by  local 
schools  is  that  dependence  on  federal  money  is  an  invitation, to  reduced  autonomy: 
"If  it  is  true  that  *he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune'  the  integrity  of  higher 
.  learning  is  ensured'  by  the  fact  that  no  one  group  can  *call  the  tune! "'4  9 

•ERiC  lis  ' 
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The  proven  value  of  autonomous  higher  education,  _with—alHts  tree 
,  democratic  pluralistic  implications,  must  be  steadfastly  supported  when  it  is 
threatened  by  what  Congress  may  consider  the  public  interest.  Such'  autonomy  has 
already  been  reduced  by  the  public  interest  in,  for  example,  the  affirmative  action 
guidelines  attached  to  receipt  of  federal  grants.  Subjecting  any  replacement  for 
philanthropic  support  to  such  restrictions  invites  inordinate  and  possible  irrevocable 
abuse.  ^ 

It  is  because  of  these  very  concerns  for  institutional  autonomy  and  diversity 
^.thatrit  is  doubtful  that  Congress  would  pass  an  unrestricted  general  aid  bill.  If  such 
a  bill  were  passed,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Congress  would  not,  under 
some  circumstances,  use  this  new  leverage  to  further  infringe  on  institutional 
autonomy. 

7.  Philanthropic  assistance  for  government  purposes  exists  because  it  is 
injiependent  of  government. 

/8.  Similarly,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  government  would  provide  buffers  against  its 
own  sudden  shifts  in  funding  priorities.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  national 
endowment  for  education  could,  at  the  very  least,  provide  steady  income.  Congress 
might  write  in  provisions  for  offsetting  the  possible  adverse  financial  effects  of  other 
congressional  or  departmental  decisions.  This  function  is  considered  possibly  within 
the  federal  capability,  but  not.  a  likely  possibility. 

9.  The  reduction  of  philanthropic  incentive  can  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the~ 
number  of  contributors  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  support.  This  would  mean- a 
reduction  of  local  pressures  on  institutions.  These  pressures,  from  alumni  and  local 
^  or  national  foundations,  can  have  an  effect  on  the  direction  of  institutional  policy, 
as  illustrated  in  the  reaction  to  the  campus  riots  of  the  late  1960s.  Reducing  this 
input  inevitably  reduces  higher  education's  responsiveness  to  society's  needs,  as 
.  measured  both  locally- and  nationally. 

In  theory,  of  course^  the  federal  government  could  set  up  any  system  that 
^  seemed  desirable,  including  one  that  precluded  ^ny  legislative 'control  whatsoever, 
such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  model.  But  such  an  unlikely  structure  would  still  be  a 
monolith.  The  diversity  and  flexibility  of  the -present  system  could  never  be 
replaced  by  a  single  federal  entity.  Because  diversity  and  decentralization  are 
essential  to  the^  performance  of  most  of  the  nine  vital  functions  of  private 
philanthropy,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  new  federal  government  expenditures  ^ 
woujd  generally  be  an  inadequate  substitute. 

The  functions  that  philanthropy  alone  is  capable  of  performing  a^e  increasing  in 
importance  to  higher  education.  Flexibility,  concern  for  institutional  autonomy  and  , 
diversity  are  the  hallmarks  of  private  support  of  higher  education.  These  are  the 
characteristics  that  make  American  higher  education  so  valuable  a  national  asset. 
___Y?t  ^he  jmerging  "new  condition"  in  higher  education  poses  significant  threats  to 
these  characteristics.  This  condition~the  combined  effects  of  declining  enrollment 
growth,  recession,  and  inflation-redutes  institutional  flexibility,  diversity,  and 
autonomy.  The  budget  effects  of  the  new  condition  reduce  flexibility  and  the 
ability  to  finance  the  innovations  which  create  diversity.  Financial  stringency  is  also 
a  strong  invitation  to  greater  public  control,  not  only  for  state  institutions  but  for 
private  colleges  and  universities  as  well.  Under  these  circumstances,  federal  policy 
makers,  recognizing  both  the  importance  of  philanthropy  and  the  limitations  of 
federal  aid,  should  strengthen-  private  philanthropy  for  higher  education.  We 
conclude  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the  federal  government  must  not  only 
preserve  its  incentives  for  philanthropy,  but  increase  them  as  well. 

How  the  federal  government  structure*  hs  incentives  for  philanthropy  is  a  matter 
^vond  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  will,  be  tak^n  up  by  oth\r  Commission 
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consulunts.  The  following  observations,  however,  are  relevant  to  any  consideration 
of  changes  in  the  ux  incentives,  if  that  is  how  the  government  intends  to  act. 

Higher  education  is  dependent  on  philanthropy,  and  Ux  incentives  have  done  a 
good  job  maintaining  a  flow  of  philanthropic  support  to  colleges  and  uoiversilies.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  key  to  this  flow  is  the  tax  incentive 
provided  wealthy  donors.  .It  is  the  wealthy  donor  who,  either  directly  or  through  a 
foundation,  is  the  cornerstone  of  philanthropic  support.  The  thousands  of  small 
gifts  provided  by  alumni  are  viul  to  the  general  operations  of  colleges,  and  for 
student  aid.  But  it  is  the  large  gift  that  enables  institutions  to  initiate  a  special 
project,  guarantee  funding  for  a  research  idea,  attract  faculty  to  build  a  new' 
curriculum.  For  these  special  projects  institutions  must  turn  to  wealthy  foundation 
and  individual  patrons  who  respond  as  no  mass  of  donors  could.  It  is  possible  for 
tax  policy  to  reduce  incentives  for  the  wealthy  in  the  hope  that  a  countervailing" 
provision  would  increase  philanthropy  from  those  in  the  lower  tax  brackets.  This 
could  never  be  an  adequate  trade-off,  however,. because. it  is  more  time  consuming 
and  cpstly  to  reach  the  required  larger  number  of  donors,  and  the  institution  would 
be  unable  to  conduct  its  search  for  funds  on  a  project  basis.  In  short,  preserving  the 
aggregate  incentive  for  philanthropy  while  changing  the  mix  of  donors  will,  like 
reducing  aggregate  philanthropy,  weaken  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
philanthropy,  despite  merits  on  other  grounds.  Federal  tax  policy  must  be  sensitive 
to  this  reality. 


V 

EVOLVING  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 


For  most  of  its  modern  history,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  American  higher 
education  has  been  its  growth.  By  every  relevant  measure-students  enrolled, 
campuses  built,  professors  employed,  degrees  earned,  or  money  spent-that  growth 
has  been  phenomenal,  outstripping  many  times  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population 
Moreover,  this  record  of  accelerating  growth  was  compiled  through  periods  of 
discouragement  and  even  of  open  challenge. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  higher  education  enjoyed  strong  support.  But  it 
was  support  leavened  by  periods^  of  anti-intellectualism,  political  adversity 
depression,  student  unrest,  insolvent  institutions,  and  war.  In  fact,  in  several  brief 
periods,  1917.1918^and  1933-1934,  there  was  an  absolute  decline  in  the  number 
of  students  enrolled.  These  two  interruptions  in  growth  lasted  only  one  year, 
^though,  and  when  they  were  over,  colleges  and  universities  again  expanded  in  size 
and  number  and  in  their  ability  to  respond  to  the  complex  demands  of  a  growing 
nation.  *  . 

Until  the  early  twentie^th  century,  the  main  need  was  for  private  funds  to  create 
new  institutions  to  accomodate  growing  dimand.  After  World  War  II,  with  the 
important  policy  initiatives  of  government,  private  philanthropy  played  a  more 
specialized  role-that  of  helping  to  strengthen  institutions  so  tfiat  they  could  help 
meet  the  nation's  research  and  manpower  needs  with  new  curriculum,  facilities,  and' 
faculty.  ,  t        .  t 

Recognizing  the  adverse  'realities  of  "steady  state,"  that  role  must  now  be 
:modified,  from  developing  institutions  to  meet  external  needs  to  giving  greater 
emphasis  to  internal  needs  of  the  institutions  themselves.  ^ 

Higher  education  faces  a  new  environment,  one  that  will  have  significant  effects 
on  the  shape  and  direction  of  higher  education  itself  and  consequently  on  the  role 
of  private  philanthropy.  The  basis  of  the  new  condition  is,  of  course,  the  declining 
of  enrollment  growth  and  the  prospect  of  enrollment  sUbility-and  even  absolute 
d*.i;ng_ky  the  niiddle  of  the  next  decade.  Although  higlier  education  has  had 
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e^arlier,  brief  periods  of  declining  growth,  and  even  absolute  decline,  they  differed 
from  the  emergin?  situation  in  three  important  ways.  First,  the  decline  was  not  as 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  the  now-«merging  situation  in  higher  education;  second, 
the  deceleration  effects  of  decline  were  not  as  severe  in  previous  periods  because  the 
totaly^size  of  higher  education  was  so  much  smaller.  By  contrast,  the  emerging 
situation  is  one  of  declining  growth  of  an  activity  with  over  10  million  students  in 
almostX 3,000  institutions,  and  it  comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  most  rapid  period 
of  grqmh  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  The  third  unique  aspect  of  this 
situation\is  that  the  declining  growth  is  occurring  in  a  larger  context  of  economic 
recession  and  reduced  expectations  about  the  nation's  economic  growth. 

The  economic  conditions,  including  a  depressed  job  market  for  many  higher- . 
educated  wo^rkers,  have  challenged  the  assumption  that  heavy  expenditures  for 
higher  education  is  a  sound  individual  oi:  even  social  investment.  Together  these 
factors  define  the  emerging  new  condition  of  higher  education,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "steady  sUte." 

In  addition  to  declining  growth  in  an  uncertain  economic  context,  other  environ- 
mental factors  will  shape  the  evolving  philanthropic  role.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  federal  role  is,  at  best,  becoming  stabilized.  The  chief  source  of  encouragement 
of  growth  during  the  recent  boom  period  is  itself  no\y  retrenching.  Federal  fun4s 
will  not  be  available  to  sustain  the  institutions  who§e  growth  they  previously  ^ 
financed.  Even  under  optimistic  assumptions,  there  is,  little  reason  to  assume  that 
the  rofe  of  the  federal  government  will  expand.  Existing  federal  programs,' especially 
the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  might  become  more  fully  funded,  but  more 
initiatives  from  the  federal  government  seem  unlikely."  i  ,  ^ 

The  second,  related  development  is  occurring  at  thejstate  and  local  levels.  After  a 
brief  period  when  it  seemed  that  they  were  in  a  fairly  strong  fiscal  position,  the 
states  are  now  having  increasing  budgetary  difficulties  of  their  own.  States  and  local^^ 
ties,  burdened  with  the  cost  of  their  own  institutions,  ^re  not  generally  committed  to 
the  survival  of  private  institutions.  These  private  instiu^tions,  which  provided  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  models  for  public  higher  education,  ate  additionally  handicapped  by 
policies  that  rely  on  subsidized  tuition  at  public  institijtions  instead  of  portable  stu- 
dent^id.^°  .  5  > 

The  .implications  of  higher  education's  new  condition  for  individual  institutions 
are  grave.' With  reduced  growth  goes,  reduced  flexibility,  the  ability  to  be  sensitive  to 
changing  needs.  Zero  or  negative  growth  must  mean  curtailing  institutional  offerings 
with  a  concurrent  effect  on  quality  because  raffldly  rising  costs  cannot  be  offset  by 
new  resources.  In  this  way,  the  decline  feeds  on  itself:  Higher  costs  reduce  the 
return  to  student  investment  in  higher  education  which  in  turn  further  reduces 
enrollment.    •  s  ,  - 

As  the  system  levels,  without  compensation  for  the  demographic  pressure  on 
enrollments,  a  significant  number  of  institutions  are. likely  to  fail.  This  will  affect 
the  diversity  and  thereby  the  autonomy  of  the  entire  system.  And  it  may  not  be 
the  strongest  who  survive.  It  may  be  those  with  access  to  supplementary  Cnancc 
during  the  crisis;  and  this  access,  in  a  political  system  based  on  formula  allocation, 
may  not  be  sufficiently  related  to  institutional  quality. 

The  onset  of  the  new  condition  has  important  implications  for  the  nine  vital 
functions  of  private  philanthropy.  At  the  most  fundamental  level,  private  institu- 
tions need  additional  resources  of  almost  any  kind.  In  the  absence  of  public 
programs  which  make  student  aid  vary  with  educational  costs,  the  future  of  private 
higher  education  is  seriously  jeopardized.  Philanthropy's  basic  support  of  private 
institutions  (the  first  function  of  private  philanthropy)  will  therefore  be  all  the 
more  crucial  as  the  new  conditions  in  higher  education  become  more  severe. 

^  Beyond  survival,  the  need  for  flexibility  and  autonomy  (the  sixth  function  of 
private  philanthropy)  will  increase  in  importancc^.  During  earlier  periods  of  growth, 
even  "restricted"  public  funds  designated  for  specified  growth  purposes  were  a 
O  ource  of  flexibility.  Public  institutions  could  use  "salary  savings"  from  rapid 
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growth  and  thus  gain  flexibility  even  from.funds  originally  appropriated  for  limited 
purposcs.^  Private  institutions  gained  program  flexibility  from  their  growth,  from 
both  tuition  sources  and  overhead  funds  from  research.  '  " 

-  .^^^  If!?^  ^"^^^5  flexibility  are  drying  Up,  the  importance  of  flexible 
private  philanthropy'  increases.  Statewide  planning  and  coordinalTon  is  an  important 
growing  force  as  the  public  tries  to  get  more  from  its  educational  dollar.  But  central 
direction  is  a  natural  enemy  of  institutional  flexibility  and  autonomy. 

Our  survey  of  41  institutions  reveals  that  although  the  private  philanthropic 
^  ^        v^'^^V  its  most  important  single  element  is  its 

ricxiDility.  short,  the  most  serious  problem  of  steady  state  is  rigidity;  the  most 
valu«  aspect  of  private  philanthropy  is  flexibility. 

The  performance  of  the  other  seven  functions  will  remain  important  in  service  to 
the  overriding  concern  for  the  survival  of  private  institutions  and  for  institutional 
flexibility  diversity,  and  autonomy. 

In  short,  private  philanthropy  must  provide  resources  to  enable  straining  institu- 
tions to  avoid  reducing  the  quality  of  their  offerings  in  order  to  remain  solvent.  At 
the  same  time,  philanthropy  must  direct  itself  to  helping  institutions  to  help 
themselves:  to  maintain  flexibility,  to -attract  students  with  inadequate  means,  to 
revitalize  curriculum  and  research  programs.'  " 

The  changing  situation  in  higher  education  puts  an  immediate  burden  on.private 
philanthropy  to  reexamine  old  assumptions  about  its  relationship  to  higher 
-education  and  to  understand  the  new  problems  institutions  face.  Inevitably,  this 
must  result  in  some  change  in  priorities  of  funding  to  include,  in  somewhat  greater 

-  measure  than  is  now  the  case?  the  basic  need  of  institutional  sustenance. 

For  almost  all  of  its  history,  private  philanthropy  has  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  and  needs  of  growth.  It  has  nurtured,  supported,  and  created  much  of 
that  growth.  Now  that  growth  is  ending,  and  a  new  set  of  problems  associated  first 
with  declining  growth  and  then  with  "steady  state"  are  occurring.  It  is  in  that 
context  that  the  evolving^  role  of  philanthropy  will  be  defined. 

-philanthropy  must  be  an  important  source  of  strength  as  institutions  work  to 
help  themjeWts.  Most  philanthropy,  as  we  have  shown,  is  already  institution- 
oriented,  but  more  resources  must  be  used  for  sustenance  and  less  for  innovation. 
Alumiu  will  have  to  give  more-more  per  individual-and  more  individuals  must  be 
irtvolyed.  Non-aliimni  must  sensitize  their  own  designs  to  the  fir^t  priorities  of  the 
recipient  institutions.  Foundations  must  learn  to  include  sustenance  as  part  of  their 
"cutting  edge'*  philosophy.  ^  • 
—Private  philanthropy  can  respond  to  these  new  no-growth  needs  of  higher 
education,  as  it  has  responded  to  growth  in  the  past,  because  of  its  personal, 
decentralized  nature.  New  conditions  will  demand  of  institutions  that  they  expend 
more  energy  to  niake  the  most  effective  use  of  available  philanthropy  and  will 
demand  of  philanthropy  that  it  choo^fe  carefully  among  its  alternative  projects  and 
recipients.  This  means  hard  choices-between  concentrating  on  excellence  at  ffciwer 
instUtJtions^  and  spreading  resources  too  thinly  between  relatively  thankless 
operational  support  and  pilot  projects  or  memorial  buildings.  Philanthropists  must 
take  the  time  to  know  their  institutional  recipients  and  fully  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  proposed  uses  of  their  money.  ^  '     ,  \  . 

The  new  condition  in  higher  education  should  be  an  important  guide  for  both  ' 
federal  and  philanthropic  decisions.  The  increaj»ed  importance  of  philanthropy  under 
the  new  condition  bids  the  government  to  increase  incentives  for  philanthropy  and 
preserve  institutions'  access  to  large  donations;  ir  invites  private  supporters  to 
reexamine  their  philanthropic  priorities.  Institutions  require  more  sacrifice  from 
individual  alumni,  more  responsiveness  from  individual  and  family  donors,  or  large 
amounts,  and  more  planning  and  compromise  from  foundations. 

We  expect  that  the  role  of  philanthropy  will  evolve  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ' 
new  condition.'*  It  is  our  hope  that  federal  tax  and  educational  policy  will  assist 
tD  Ir  ^'^  response.  Indeed,  by  careful  and  simultaneous  consideration  of 
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taX' and*  education  policy  and  by  maintaining  commitment  to  fiexibiljlty,  diversity, 
and  autonomy,  the  government  cannot  fail  but  provide  a  fertile  environment  for. 
philanthropic  support  of  higher  education.  ^ 


•  Appendix 
Tbf  Federal  Role. in  Higher  Education 


Although  federal  interest  in  education  i^  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic,  for  most  of  our 
history  federal  education-related  activities  M^ere  indirect  and  limited.  The  now 'traditional 
.   -   American  value  and' expecutions  for  education  were  reflected  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  In 
1787«  Congress  declared  .that  "religfon,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  for  ^ood 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankirtd,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  for«ver 
.       encouraged."*   In  1802,  when  Ohio  J)ecame  "^a  state,  Congress  began  the  practice  of  granting  ^ 
'    lands  for  a  seminary  or  university  to  eactv state  as  it  entered  the  Union. 

Federal  interest  in  education  became  more  specific,  in  terms  of  both  the  types  of  education 
offered  ^nd  the  institutional  structure  In  which  instruction  would  be  given.  The  Land  Grant 
College  Act  of,  1861  provided  for  the  sale  of  federat  land,  the  proceeds  from  which  were 
for  .  .the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be.  without  excluding  other,  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 

arts  ****  All  states  received  grants  from  the  sale  of  federal  land;  allocation  was  based  on 

population.  This  was  the^rst  categorical  federaUeducation  legislatlon-for  mechanical  and 
.agricultural  olleges-and  also  the  first  legislation  designed  to  directly  affect  higher  education. 
The  Land  Grant  College  Act  was  passed  "to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial -classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  It  carri;ed  restrictions  on 
curriculum  and  on  the  time  limit  for  esUblishing  the  college  a4l  the  provisions  for  a  permanent 
endowment  For  states  that  did  not  already  have  such  institutions,  accepting  th*e  grant  required 
.     them  to  create  sta'te  funds  for  the  buildings  and  equipment.  ^ 

Although  Congress  periodically  rejected  plans  fpr  a  national  university  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  enhanced  the  significance  of  the  Land  Grant  Act. by  continued  support  of  these 
colleges.  In  the  Second  Mon-ill  Act  of  1890,  Congress  authtwiz^d  .annual  subsidies  to  the 
Jand-grant  colleges;  these  continue  today,  although  they  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  total 
Income;  In  1887,  the  Hatch  Act  provided  for  agricqlturai  experiment  stations  located  at  the 
land-grant  colleges.  This  particular  legislation  initiated  the  federal  role  in  using  higher  education  , 
for  research, on  problems  of  national  concern.  ^ 
^      *  In  the  second  ^ecade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  awareness  of  Jmmigration-related^' 
problems  by  labor  and  business  resulted  in  pressure  for  the  Smith-Hughes^ Act  of  1911  which 
supported  sute  categorical  programs  in  vocational  and  industrial  education;  The  Vocation 
^  Rehabilitation  Act  of  t918  was  designed  to  assist  disabled  veterans. 
*  ^  "      The  response  to  the  conditions  of  the  Depression  included  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion of  1935,  which  enabled  students  to  earn  a  substantial  part  of  their  educational  expenses, 
and  th»>  Works  Progress  Administration^  which  built  facilities  at  sUte  institutions  as  a  means  of 
^     '  providing  empfoyment*  And  during  World  War  U,  the  federal  government  relied  heavily  on 
higher  education  resources  to  provide  training  and  research  for  the  war  effort. 

Four  "Interrelated  reasons  account  for  the  form  and  timing  of  federal  higher  education 
initiatives  up  through  World  War  IL  Since  the  Constitution  conUins  no  reference  to  federal 
responsibility  for  education,  it  is  thus  reserved  to  the  separate  ,sUtes.  This  and  other  / 
Constitutional  provisions  reflect  a  strong  tradition  of  preference  for  local  control  which  has 
been  a  constraint  on  federal  activity  In  all  areas  of  American  life,  especially  those,  like 
education,  with  ideological  aspects.  The  doctrine  of  church*state  separation  also  inhibited 
broadbased«  federal  education  activity  since  untih  the  twentieth  century  almost  all  higher 
education  was  church  related. 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  demand  for  federal  education  activity  was  Irregular  and  hesitant, 
as  Indeed  it  was  for  any  federal  interventions  in. society.  Despite  the  deep  American  faith  in 

♦  Ralph  Tyler,  "7ht  'ederal  Role  in  Higher  EduMtlo<^^^  Vol.  34,  Win^r,  1974. 

^**lice  M..Rivlin,  Thi  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  Financing  Higher  Education  (Washing- 
CD  1/^"  1>-C.:  1^e  Brookligs  Instftute,  19'6U,  p.  14.  •  '  ^ 
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ATf^T^,f^n,^  the  language  of  the  1787  ordinance  and  even  mo.e  strongly  |„  later  years, 
f«L^^^'^  °  ,f "  gove^nnienul  influence  which  was  presumed  inevitably  to 

follow  federal  acuvity.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  and  Land  Grant  Acts  were  not  "2  federS 
education  policy  as  much  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  sutes  and  individual  instUutionVS 
.  own.education  policies.  But  Congress  began  more  and  more  to  rely  on  higher 
education  to  provide  speciflc,  tf.ough  limited,  services.  The  Land  Grant  Act  had  particular 
cunlcular  purposes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  mliiUry  preparedness,  the  inadequacy  of  which 

5foJl*L'^°T'*  ,  ^'^  The  Hatch  Act  initiated  federal 

dependence  on  colleges  for  agricultural  research. 

Figurt  21 

Petcent  of  Federal  Outlays*  for  Higher  Education  by  Puriiose,  1936-1973 
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tt'       ^!^^  i  "^'^^^  iffrtSkrch  increased  markedly  during  World  War 

II  and  after  the  war  for  otiier  purposes.  The  post-v/ar  proliferation  of  federal  education  purposes 
•  'Jh^!!    c!]l?.H  ^^^^^  ^?  congressional  confidence  in  hi^er  education 

JJ^JJ=^  f^om  higher  edi^j^tlon's  Important  part  in  war  research,  training,  and  manage- 

The  second  reason  was  a  phenomenal  Increase  in  public.demand  for  higher  education.  The' 
industrializing  economy  was  consistently  requiring  more  and  more  highly  educated  workers  and 
could  guarantee  a  return  on  educational  investment.  Attendance  at  low-tuitlon  state  institutions 

JL^V'^V^^^^'  I'^'c?-*-  ^'-^  ^'^^"^  '"^"'^'"^      solicfified  the  various 

»p€cts  of  puWic  demand.  Since  almost  every  male  had  .been  in  the  Army,  the  Bill  was 
taniamoiin  to  encouraging  subsJIzed  higher  education  for  anyone.  Since  Congress  had  early  in 
tht  legislative  debate  rejected  applying  ability  criteria,  higher  education  tijereby  completed  the 
transformation  from  an  elite  to  a  mass  institution. 

.A  l^L^^'l'^  Bill  served  7,800,000  veterans,  29  percent  at  institutions. of  higher 

cducaUon  at  »  total  cost  of  $14.5  billion  dwarfing  any  previous  federal  actions.  By  the  time  of 
the  Korean  War  G.l.  Bill,  demand  hid  increased  so  much  that  $5  percent  of  the  Bill's 
beneficiaries  went  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  This  massive  fnfiux  was  due  partly  to 

il'Jir^i/  ."i*^'^"  *f        P*"*'^  Incentive,  and  partly  to  a  tight  labor 

marlcet.  But  the  demand  remained  at  .high  levels  even  after  subsidized  veterans  had  left 

t.  *  '"''^^  problem,  and  Congress  passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  relieve 

tt.  Opposition  to  direct  federal  activity  Jn  higher  education  was  still  strong  during  the  1950s 
despite  the  obvious  public  demand.  The  Housing  Act  had  to^be  passed  as  a  defense-related 
measufejhrougb  a  housing,  not  an  education;  congressional  committee. 
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The  G.I.  Bill  itself  was  originally  Intended  as  a  means  to  reduce  employment  market 
pre»ures  In  the  expected  post-war  recession  ra^er  than  to  redefine  for  whom  college  education 
was  appropriate.  As  student  aid,  It  averted  constitutional  constraint  on  aid  to  church*related 
activity  and  the  unh?4>py  politics  of  excluding  church«related  Institutions. 

Other  forces  besides  the  growth  in  public  demand,  were  building  for  greater  federal  aid  to 
education,  The  Zook  Commission  in  1946  and  the  josephs  Committee  In  1956  stressed  the 
waste  of  natural  resources  when  able  students  were  denied  access  to  higher  education.  The 
former  recomnoended  permanent  federal  scholarships  and  loans.  Against  this  congressional 
counsel  were  pitted  the  politics  of  joca!  control  and  fears  that  church*related  or  -racially 
segregated  institutions  would  be  ignored  in  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Sputnik  convinced  Americans  they  had  los(  scientific  supremacy  in  a  scientific  age.  Congress 
moved  quickly  to  stimulate  higher  education  to  scientific  purposes  in  the  national  interest 
"Russia's  clitssrooms  and  libraries,  her  laboratories  and  teaching  methods  may  threaten  us  more, 
than  her  hydrogen  bombs^"  noted  Senator  Thomas  Benton  In  1956.  President  Eisenhower  in 
195?  voiced  a  ^mllar  view:  •  •  our  schools  are  more  important  than  our  Nike  batteries,  more 
necessary  than  our  radar  warning  nets  and  more  powerful  than  the  ene'rfv  of  the  atom." 

In  1958,  In  the  aftermath  of  Sputnik,  Congress  passed  the  National  Defense  Education^Act 
NDEA  provided  al3  for  unrestricted  undergraduate  loans,  graduate  fellowships,  and  financial 
assistance  to  science,  math,  and  language  departments  and  for  research  on  utilizing  technology 
to  make  Instruction  more  efficient  The  precedent  for  comprehensive  federal  aid  had  been, 
esubllshed... 

Under*capaclty  was  a  problem  In  higher  education  after  the  war  just  as  over<apaclty  h^d 
been  before  and  during  it  An  education  lobby  which  had  developed  around  the  Issbes  6f 
capacity  and  the  wasted  resources  could  now  claim  that  aid  to  institutions  was  part  of  the 
expanded  federal  responsibility  io  meet  the  nation's  manpower  development  needs.  By  1963» 
the  religion,  race,  and  local  control  issues  were  sufficiently  under  political  control  to  permit  a 
direct  institutional  aid  measure  without  benefit  of  a  national  defense  mantie-the  Higher. 
Education  Facilities  Act 

From  its  accelerating  use  Jor  specific  purposes,  higher  education  itself  had  at  last  become  a 
federal  priori^/.  Most  imporundy,  the  goal  of  expanding  access  developed  into  national  policy* 
The  G;i.  Bill  supported  anyone  who  could  gain  admittance,  leaving  the  definition  of  for  whom 
college^'was  appropriate ,  up  to  the  Institutions,  which,  with  low  enrollment,  broadened  it 
considerably.  NDEA  extended  mass  access  during  peace  time  and  provided  extra  Incentives  for 
those  who  were  specially  qualified.  The  most  recent  enrollment-supporting  federal  action  reflects 
the  language  found  In  the  1963  Facilities  Act:  "this  and  future  fenerations  of  American  youth 
can  bt  assured  ample  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of  their  Intellectual 
capabilities.  •  •  .'The  Basic  and  Supplementary  Opportunity  Programs  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  were  designed  to  provide  aaess  to  higher  education  regardless  of  personal 
financial  resources.  j,^ 

T|)e  history  of  federal  activity  is  one  of  gradually  increasing  frequency  of  use  of  higher 
education  for  national  purposes,  culminating  In  the  passage  of  the  NDEA*  As  the  federil 
government  turned  its  resources  toward  domestic  problems,  its  policy  became  one  of  using 
higher  education  for  specific  national  purposes  and  the  general  use  of  higher  education  as  a 
means  to  secure  equal  economic  opportunity  In  society.  This  purpose  came  the  main  element 
in  the^1972  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  although  the  grant  proi^ams  themselves 
have  not  yet  been  fully  funded. 

thus,  the  federal  role  in  higher  education  Is  quite  limited  as  to  purpose.  It  is  essentially, one 
of  purchasing  of  services— for  students  or  for  the  government  Itself.  The  federal  government  does 
not  have  a  general  program  of  direct  support  for  instlujtlons.  As  part  of  the:  government's 
responsibility  for  national  defense  and  the  domestic  quality  of  life^  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Agricultural,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  others  spend  over  $2  billion  each  year  for 
research.  The  Veterans  and  Social  Security  Administrations  spend  over  |4  billion  in  student 
Ujltion  and  living  expe.^ses  aid;  Jie  Office  of  Education  administers  over  $500  million  in  Basic 
Equal  Opportunity  Gra.Us,  and  the  commitment  to  this  program  is  increising.  Expenditures  for 
institutions''facilitles  and  operations  Is  a  small  relative  priority. 

The  federal  role  also  includes  the  indirect  effects  of  federal  civil  rights  and  labor  policy  as 
well.  The  federal  role-heavy  support  of  students  and  research,  weak  support  of  institutions- 
reflects  the  traditional  suspicion  of  federal  influence  in  education*  tts  role  Is  to  use  higher 
education  research  and  .training  purposes  where  they  clearly  ^rve  national  purposes,  to 
compensate  veterans  and  social  security  dependents,  and  to  underwrite  access  to  higher 
education  for  needy  students.  Support  of  institutions  themselves  is  limited  to  that  which  h  felt 
cessary  to  support  those  purposes.  '  *  * 
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Evolving  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 

1.1        ^'"^  ^^^^^  Po"c'«  Increasingly  seek  to  reHect  a  "market  approwh"  to 

hither  education.  The  market  approach  means  putting  most  of  the*  federal  expenditures  in  the 
hands  of  studenu  who  choose 'among  institutions  rather  than  in  the  institutions  themselvcsf 
Student^lented  expenditure^  have  bcenoa  rising  prio.rlly  in  new  education  initlativesy-iMhe 
expense  of  direct  aid  to  institutions.  '  ivc v^Kmc 

Aid  to  students  has  risen  from  50  percent  of  the'Offlce  of  Education's  higher  education 
budfet  to  over  90  percent  in  the  current  budget  These  expenditures,  coupled  with  the  even 
larger  Mms  froni  the  Veterans  and  Soplal  Security  Administrations  reinforce  the  market 
approach  in  federal  policy. 

Higher  educaUon^was  an  ascending  prloritTTn  the  Budgets  of  the  late  1960s,  but  this  trend 
seems  to  have  been  reversed.  EnvironmenUl  and  hejdth  objectives,  inflationary  iJeflclts,  and  a 
recessed  economy  have  challc;iged  hlg^jer  education's  claims  in  the  federal  budget  In  fact, 
aesp  te  the  subsUntlal  commitment^to  student  aid  and  equal  opportunity,  support  for  students 

tH^TJ^i  ?f     ^'^^  ^-^^  •^^"^^  "The  benefits  which 

covered  40  percent  of  their  annual  cost  of  going-  to  school,  were  not  a  function  of  their.past, 

LTtlln'A         'H'"^*'  entitlement.  But  today,  when  federal 

^tance  is  directed  toward  tjroadening  access  lo  needy  students-who  presumably  need  a  level 
Of  support  relatively  even  greater  than  did  returning  veterans-the  proportion  of  total  student 
expenses  covered  by  federal  support  is  less  than  30  percent."* 

ruJ^i!t%.f  '"^'"^  education,  the  threats  to  the  budget 

posed  by  the  national  debt  and  recession,  and  competition  with  other  pressing  problems,  federal 
funding  Js  expected  to  sUbllIze,  at  best,  and  possibly  decline  in  real  terms.  With  the  exception 
of  more  adequate  funding  for  the  BEOG  program  and  some  new  proposals  for  tuition  equaliza* 
fedlrrponcjde^n  ^^^'^  ^""^         education  in  the  warm  winds  of 

*Van  Alstyife;  op.  cit,  p.  2.  L  * 
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PHILANTHROPY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 
ITS  MAGNITUDE.  ITS  NATURE,  AND  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  FINANCE 

Hans  H.  Jennyt  and  Mary  Ann.  Allan*    ,  , 
Introduction 

This  paper  concentrates  on  four  broad  questions: 

1.  What  is  and  has  been  the  magnitude  of  private  philanthropic  support  in  higher 
educatbn?. 

.    2.  What  kinds  of  educational  activities  are  beifig  financed  with  philanthropic 
dollars,  and  how  does  such  support  differ  among  institutions? 
*.>*'• 

3.  What  is  and  has  been  the  influence  of  voluntary  support  on  the  financial 
health  of  educational  institutions?  ^  ' 

'  .    ^  ,  '        .     .      /  . 

4*  What  could  be  some  of  the  consequences  to  higher  educational  finance  if 
philanthropic  support  were  to.be  reduced  significantly?  > 

.  '         ^;      K  '   '  .   ^  - 

Data  from  three  major  sources  have  been  collected  and  analyzed.  The  description 
of  the  nature  and  the  magnitude  of  private  philanthropy  in  higher  education  is 
largely  drawn  from  informatfon  provided  by  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education  (CFAE)  and, the  Higher  Education  General  Informatipn  Survey  (HEGIS). 
For  the  assessment  of  philanthropy's  impact  on  institutional  financial  health,  we 
have  relied  on  audited  financial  reports  and  sonf>e  recent  studies  ir\  higher  education 
finance.  Finally,  our  speculations  about  the  future  are  primarily  drawn  from 
respooses  to  our  survey  of  public  and  prMte  institutions  concerning  the  impact  of 
philanthropy  on  the  scope  and  quality  of  educational  activities.  (For  a  summary  of 
responses,  see  Appendix  B.)  ,  . 

While  some  of  the  information  and  conclusions  presented  here  are  valid  for 
higher  education  as  a  whole,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  private  institutions.  Private 
^  colleges  and  universities  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  all 
voluntary  educational  support  Because  some  of  the  problems  of  finance  ca^ 
attention  to  the  special  vulnerability  of  the  four^^car  collegiate  sector  of  higher 
educatfon,  the  discussion  of  evolving  financial  health  stresses  private  colleges  rather 
than  universities.  (The  author's  experience  has  been  in  the  four-year  liberal  arts 
college,  a  fact  that  undoubtedly  narrows  his  vision  from  time  to  time.) 

This  document  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  completely  objective 
study  of  higher  education  finance  and  of  the  philanthropy  affecting  it  To  be 
comprehensive  would  require  more  detailed  daU  than  are  now  collected  annually. 
M  for  objectivity,  we  confes?  to  a  bias  for  and  belief  in  a  stn^ng  private  sector  of 
higher  education,  which  requires  an  expanding  philapthropic  enterprise.  (Ceruin 
segments  of  publlcHiigher  education  increasingly  depend  on  philanthropy  also.) 


'^Vlce  President  for  Finance  and  Business,  College  of  Wooster. 
'^Research  assistant,  Dundee,  New  York. 
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Summary  and  Findings . 

1.  The  data  on  private  i^hilanthropic  support  of  higher  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  clearly  demonstrate  that  gifts  represent  a  source  of  income  for  at 
least  three  distinct  major  purposes:  (1)  they  provide  revenues  for  current  operations; 
(2)  they  produce  capital  for  plant  and  equipment  investments;  and  (3)  they.make  ^ 
, possible  'the  earning  of  long-range  income  from  investments  through  the 
accumulation  of  endowment  capital  assets.  ^  ' 

^  2.  Colleges  and  universities  -  both  public  and  private  -  depend  upon  philan- 
thropic support  to  a  significant  extent.  Without  this  support,  they  would  have  to 
curtail  their  services.  The  privatt  sector  of  higher  education  is  especially  dependent 
on  gifts;.here  they  are  a  major  source  of  the  total  structure  of  finance.  In  the  public 
sector,  gifts  have  been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  and  public  instftutions  report  that 
private  philanthropy  provides  them  with  an  "edge  of  quality"  that  public  funds  ^ 
alone  could  not  and  would  not  support.  .  v      ^  ^  - 

3.  In  the  debate  concerning  the  future  of  philanthropic  endeavors  under  the  tax 
laws,  a  number  of  proposals  have  been  made  whose  effect  is  the  probable  diminu* 

^  tion,  if  not  the  outright  elimination,  of  those  monetary  incentives  that  now  tend  to 
\  -  induce  or  faciliute  private  giving  in  education  and  other  fields.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  in  advance  how  much  philanthropy  would  be  lost  -  giving,  after  all,  arises 
'/"^     frdm  motives  that  are  not  solely  financial  -  the  statistics  presented  in  this  paper 
suggest  strongly  that  the  elimination  or  weakening  of  the  present  incentives  may 
cause  serioiRvfinancial  distress  anrwng  private  higher  educational  institutions  and 
,may  also  adve?sely  affect  those  public  colleges  and  universities  that  ,  now  benefit 
•  significantly  from  private  donations. 

4.  During  the  1960s,  higher  education  experienced  what  many  now  refer  to  as  a 
"golden"  age:  Budgets  grew  fat,  and  institutional  life  styles  began  to  appear  more 
and  more  affluent  Since  the  early  1970s,  the  pre-occupation  with  growth  has 
turned  into  concern  for  the  "steady"  or  "declining"  sUte.  -When  we  look  at  *he 
data  on  philanthropy  in  this  study,  we  find  higher  education  in  the  midst  of  budget 
reduction,  efficiency  drives,  and  ever  more  meticulous  and  self-conscious  planning 
for  retrenchment  Thus  when  we  say  that  private  philanthropy  is  essential  and  when 
we  speak  of  the  potential  danger  of  severe  and  widespread  financial  distress  should 
philanthropic  si^port  decline,  we  do  so  with  the  realization  that  the  fat  has  been  or 
is  being  cut  out  and  that  gifts  are  necessary  to  support  the  essential  educational  , 
activities  of  colleges  and  universities.  ^> 

5.  It  has  been  said  by  us  and  by  others^hat  a  decline  in  philanthropic  support 
, would  hurt  colleges  and  universities  -  that  is,  the  institutions  themselves.  But  it  is 
the  people  served  by  these  institutions  who  would  ultimately  be  hurt:  the  students, 
who  through  philanthropy  benefit  from  student  aid,  lower  fees,  and  other  services 
and  facilities  that  without  philanthropy  would  not  be  available;  the  taxpayer,  who 
might  have  to  replace  with  public  funds  what  is  now  provided  by  philanthropy;  and  " 
the  public  at  iarge,  who  would  eventually  be  affected  by  the  general  weakening  of 
educational  quality  and  lack  of  diversity.  Should  there  be  a  significant  attack 
against  the  present  incentives  that  encourage  philanthropy,  the  attack  would  be 

-  ^indirectly  (though  not  explicitly)  against  the  private  sector  because  its  financial 
'  stability  .now  depends  so  much  on  philanthropy.      '  ^ 

6.  Highlighted  below  are  some  of  this  study's  major  findings  regarding  the 
financial  impact  of  voluntary  support  in  higher  education: 

•   Total  philanthropic  support  of  higher  education  was  estimated  at  $2.24 
•^'^-n  in  1973. 
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•  Of  2,800  educational  institutions  reporting  financial  statistics,  roughly  64 
percent  identified  various  types  of  phiUmthropic  income. 

.  •  |n  1973,  21.9  percent  of  total  voluntary  support  went  to  public  educational 
institutions  and  78.1  percent  went  to  private  educational  institutions.  (Table  Z) 

•  Among  the  private  institutions,  51.9  percent  of  all  philanthropy  in  1973 
went  to  the  major  universities,  32.4  percent  to  coeducational  colleges,  and  15.7 
percent  to  al!  other  private  institutions.  This  pattern  of  distribution  h*;s  changed 
considerably  during  the  last  10  years.  (Table  4.) 

•  .Betw^n  1970  and  1972  the  growth  of  philanthropy  has  been  festest  for 
public  institutions:  Aggregate  operating  gifts  reported  by  public  institutions  increased 
by  almost  45  percent  in  this  period,  compared  with  Slightly  over  22  percent  for 
private  .institutions.  (Table  6.J  .  . 

•  On  a  per  reporting  institution  basis,  the  average  annual  growth  of^oluntary 
support  from  T964-1965  through  1972-1973  was  highest  in  junior  colleges  and  in 
public  institutions  (9.1  percent  each)  and  lowest  in  major  private  universities  (2.6 
percent).  (Table  7.)  '     .  ^ 

•  Despite  the  almost  consistent  growth  of  philanthropic  support,  its  relative 
share  of  tot'1  educational  expenditures  has  been  declining  for  almost  every  type  of 
institution  and  in  almqst  every  year.  (Table  8.) 

•  Among  public  institutions,  over  72  percent  of  a(h philanthropic  income  in 
1972  went- to  universities.  Only  13.3  percent  went  to  four-year  colleges  and  ^ 

.  percent  to  two-year  colleges  and  medical  schools.  Among  private  institutions^ 
roughly  50  percent  of  all  philanthropic  income  went  to  universities,**  36  percent  to 
four-year  colleges,.  6  percent  to  seminaries,  and  the  remaining  7  percent  to  tvPo-year 
colleges,  medical  schools,  and  miscellaneous  professional  schools.  (Table  9.) 

.  •  ToUl  annual  giving  is  almost  equally  divided  between  capital  purposes  and 
current  operations.  (Table  10.)  Looked  at  by  type  of  institution,  the  division  is  not 
unifomi,  however;  (Table  11.) 

•  Not  counting  gifts  for  physical -plant,  the  single  largest  percentage  of  all 
giving  is  urfrestricted,  averaging/in  excess  of  40  percent  of  voluntary'  support  during 
the  last  10  years.  Support  for  student  aid  has  ranged  between  15  and  18  percent. 
Physical  plant  gift$  represent  a  consistently  declining  share  of  total  higher  education 

'  philanthropy  (from  27  percent  in  1965  to  about  18  percent  in  1973).  (Table  13.) 

'      Among  public  institutions,  current  income  from  philanthropy  averages  less 
than  2  percent  of  total  expenditures.  (Table  14A.)  < 

•  ^  Arnong  the  different*  types  ^f  public  institutions,  gifts  for  researcF  and 
student  aid  together  normally  exceed^60  percent  of  all  current  philanthropic  income 
(including  income  from  endowment).  Normally,  endowment  income  accounts  for 
between  12  and  23  percent  of  total  philanthropic  support,  although  this  figure 
sometimes  reaches  as  high  as  36  percent.  (Table  16;  also  Tables  14A,  B,  C.) 

•  Among  private  institutions,  current  \ncon}e  from  philanthropy  averages  about 
15  percent  of  total  expenditures.  (Table  14A.)  Anfwng  the  different  typef,  of  private^ 
Institutions,  gifts  for  research  and  educational  and  general  gifts  tend  to  be  about 
half  (or  more)  of  total  philanthropic  incotji^  Gifts  for  student  ?id  are  consistently 
less  than  10  percent  of  total  philanthropic  ir'come.  Endowment  income  ranges  from 
^  ri  T^-fit  to  about  50  percent  (Table  1 6.) 
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•  ^  Aggregate  figures  are  somewhat  misleading  in  that  they  understate  the  weight 
of  philanthropic  income.  Although  the  available  data  were  not  refined  enough  to 
permit  oroperly  adjusted  figures,  we  have  tried  to  estimate  a  so-cailed  "dependency" 
factor  (gift  plus  endowment  income  as  a  percent  of  total  expenditures  per  reporting 
institution).  Accordingly,  the  weight  among  public  institutions  ranged  normally 
between  1  percent  and  5  percent.  Among  private  institutions,  the  normal  range  was 
between  9  percent  and  22  percent,  with  an  exceptionally  high '80  percent  for 
seminaries.  (Tabled!)  •  >    ,  . 

^  Another  illustration  of  the  dependence*  on  philanthropy  is  the  growth  of 
capital  giving,  which  nearly  doubled  between  J 961  and  1973  (Table  24.) 

•  •  The  ravages  of  inflation  suffered  by  colleges  and  universities  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  significantly  the  purchasing  power  .of  the  gift  dollar,  so  much  so 
that  the  gap  between  current  and  constant  dollar  gilFts  has  been  >yidening  almost 
every  vear.  Durine  the  b^t  c^vpr:)!  vp:irc  aiftc  u/rknirt  h-n/a  u-^a  *^      ^»  i^^^-*  cr\ 


•  Between  1965  and  1973,  physical  plant  gifts  responded  to  the  changing 
capital  requirements  in  mixed  fashion.  As  federal  and  state  funds  became  available 
to  public  and  private  institutions,  private,  giving  for  plant  remained  about  constant. 
(Table  27.)  But  the  capital  investment  explosion  brought  with  it  a  need  for  replace- 
ment (depreciation)  capital.  There  is  little  evidence  that  public  or  private  institu- 
tions have  been  building  up  depreciation  reserves.  Private  philanthropy  is  not  now  a 
significant  known  source,  of  replacement  capital. 

Philanthropy  has  helped  to  reduce  the  much-talked-about  "tuition  gap"  that 
exists  among  institutions  with  widely  different  tuition  or  total  student  charges. 
Thanks  to  gifts  and  endowment  income  for  student  aid,  the  student  aid  "deficit"  or 
subsidy  gap"  is  significantly  reduced.  In  1972  these  "deficit"  reductions  ranged 
from  12.8  percent  to  47.5  percent  the  public  sector  and  from  33.6  percent  to 
81-9  percent  in  the  private  sector.  (Table  31.) 

•  Long-range  gift  trends  differ  among  different  groupings  of  colleges  and 
universities.  On  the  whole,  more  institutions  report  that  their  gifts  have  increased 
over'; time,  but  there  are  significant  numbers  for  whom  gift  income  has  been 
decreasing  or  has  remained  static.  The  oveVall  impression  is  that  gift  income  is  a 
stabflizing  factor.  -  - 

•  Those  colleges  and  universities  with  increasing  gifts  are  more  likely  to  report 
decreasing  4ebt  than  those  who  report  decreasing  gifts.  On  the  other  hand,  insiltu- 
tions  have  been  reducing  their  long-term  debt  even  when  their  gift  income  has  de- 
clined. And  slightly  more  operating  deficits  are  reported  by  institutions  whose  gifts 
have  been  increasing  than  by  those  whole  gifts  have  declined  or  remained  static.  It 
should  be  noted  that  deficits  seem  to  be  reported  more  frequently  by  institutions  who 
reduce  their  long-jrange  debt,  regardless  of  the  trend  in  philanthropic  support. 

o    .  • 

•  While  college  and  university  balance  sheets  have  been  deteriorating~of  late 
and  while  gift  and  endowment  income  growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  higher 
education  inflation,  the  philanthropic  variable  -  at  least  through  1973  -  does  not 
seem  to*  have  been  a  cause  for  institutional  financial  distress.  Indeed,  the  data 
suggest  the  opposite  -  that  without  philanthropic  support,  distress  could  have  been 
serious  and  widespread. 

^  ^  In  the  legislative  and'  economic  environment  of  the  Iate'f970s,  the  picture  » 
cn  l/^y  change  dramatically.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  design  fiscal  and  public 
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*^licics  will,  concern  themselves  with  the  potential  effects  that  these  policies  may 
have  on  the  financial  structure  and  viability  of  fiigher  education,  particularly  in 
the  private  sector.  Given  the  fihancial  weight  and  the  programmatic  roljc  played  by 
private  philanthropy  in  private  higher  education,  tampering  with  philanthropy  means 
altering  private  higher  education  finance.  The  two  elements  cannot  be  separated. 

• '  Until  now,  it  has  been  the  public  policy  that  higher  education  finance  ' 
lamong  other  nonprofit  endeavors)  be  supplemented  to  a  significant  degree  by 
providing  potential  donors  with  tax-reducing  incentives.  The  magnitude  of  philan- 
thropy  in  higher  education  suggests  that  these  incentives  have  worked. 

•  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  preponderant  percentage  ^)f  voluntary  support 
involves  the  transfer  of  assets  rather  than  the  donor's  gifts^of  income.  Also  the 
donor  of  capital  and  of  other  large  gifts  tends  to  view  these  contributions  as  invest- 
mcnts.  This  philosophy  contrasts  with  the  idea  more  recently  advanced  by  tax 
retormcrs  and  economists  that  donations  are  consumer  expenditures.  The  issue  of 
Whether  philanthropy  is  an  act  of  consumption  or  one  of  investment  is  a  crucial  one 

^  and  ought  to  be  studied  more  carefully  before  new  fiscal. policies  are  formulated. 

•  Another  major  issue  that  requires  additional  >s'tudy  concerns  the  **free 
'  market  or  competitive"  argument,  which  maintains  that^**dem"and"  will  determine 

who  remains  in  the  higher  education  business.  The  merit  of  the  case  for  competition 
\is  challenged  by  the  political  decisions  that  now  affect  and  distort  the  market 
mechanism,  as  illustrated  in  part  by  the  problem  created  by  the  "tuition  gap."  As 
noted  earlier,  philanthropy  has  played  a  major  role  in  •correcting  some  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  "tuition  gap." 

J  .  "  ^  ^ 

^1  f '"u!!^(  concerning  the  issue  of  wlhether  private  decisions  produce  private  or 
socia  (public)  benefits,  it  is  puzzling  that  after  decades  of  solid  evidence  of  the 
social  benefits  provded  by  philanthropy  in  higher  education;  the  point  should  have 
to  be  made  again.^The  accomplishments  of  private  philanthropy  would  seem  to  be 
ample  testimony  that  something  of  immense  value  to  the  nation  has^been  going  on. 
That  the  need  remains  for  continuing  and  expanding  philanthropic  efforts  should 
hot  come  as  a  surprise  either.  We  trust  that  the  supporting  data  in  this  report  ^ 
however  fragmentary  they  may  be  -  will  help  to  illustrate  the  magnitude,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  quality,  of  this  significant  philanthropic  contribution. 


I 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  PHILANTHROPY 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

During  the  1972-73  business  year,  voluntary  support  of  higher  educational 
institutions  reached  a  record  level  of  $2.24  billion.i  According  to  CFAE,.  this 
represented  an  increase  of  about  11  percent  from  the.  preceding  year,  6r  roughly 
$220  million  more. 


Who  Receives  Philanthropic  Support? 

The  question  of  who  receives  philanthropic  support  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 
The  figure  of  $2.24  billion  mentioned  above  is  an  estimate  for  all  of  higher 
education.  Normally,  figures  reported  by  CFAE  .or  the  federal  government  come 
.rom  and  apply  to  those  institutions  in  a  given  sample  that  specifically  identify  and 
their  philanthropic  income.  This  important  distinction  is  overlooked  in 
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many  published  summaries.  In  ofder  to  make  a  reasonably  accurate  assessment  of 
the  impact  of  voluntary  support  in  higher  education  itis^  essential  to'  know  not  only 
how  much  giving  there  is,  but  who  and  how  many  recipients  there  are. 

For  instance,  all  of  higher  education  -  or  what  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education  (NCFPSE)  calls  the  Collegiate  'Sector  - 
encompasses  slightly  less  than  3,000  institutions.^ 

In  1972,  HEGIS  had  received  usable  financial  statistics  from  roughly  2,400 
institutions;  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  (NCES)  imputed  financial 
dau  for  an  additional  400  or* so  institution$;-for  a  total  of  some  2,800  computer 
readable  sets  of  financial  data.  Of  the  2,800  colleges  and  universities  represented  in 
the  sample,  roughly  1,781  listed  gifts  for  educational  purposes.  This  does  not  mean 
'that*  the  other  institutions  did  not  receive  gifts;  it  merely  means  thaf  we  know  that 
t,781,  or  about  64  percent,  definitely  had  such  gifts.  In  a  smaller  sample  of  slightly- 
over  1,300  colleges  and  universities  studied  by  the  NCFPS^E,  more  than  840  institu- 
tiorft  rej)orted  educational  operating  gifts.^  The  CFAE  normally  reports  on  the 
^phflantfjrbpic  support  received 'by  some  1,000  colleges  and  universities.  Table  1 
sheds 'some- additional  light  on  w{io  reports  gifts  and  endowment  income,  and  the 
reader  should  keep  these  facts  in  mind  as  we  turn  to  the  statistics  on  philanthropy*. 

•  Tabit  1    ^  ^ 

Who  Receives^Reports)  Philanthropic  Support? 


Number  of  Public  and  Piivite  Institutions  Reporting  Income  From  Varinus  Souroet 
GIFTS  ENDOWMEfiT 


'Numb^ 
in 
Sampk 

Educational  & 
General 

Student  Aid 

Educational 
^  •  General 

Student  Aid 

^  Smiple 

Public 

PrNite 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Standard  HEGIS 
Clastificat^on 

2.801 

384 

r.397 

723 

896 

186 

I.0I6 

« 

245 

'  626 

NCFPSE.  HEGIS;  Carnegie 
Sub^TUiiincatioR 

2.79B 

383 

1.397  . 

723 

896 

185 

iM 

244 

626 

NCFPSE.  HEGIS  - 
Inttitutiont  also  reporting 
to  the  Salary  Survey  of 
the  American  Association 
of  Uahrersity  Professors 

1.327 

214 

• 

432 

481 

122 

545 

166 

399 

CFAE 

1.020' 

217 

803 

NA 

NA 

>  NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  " 

Philanthropic  support  is  distributed  very  unevenly  among  higher  educational 
institutions*  Firsts  according  to  the  CFAE,  more  than  three  fourths  of  all  gifts 
reported  go  to  private  institutions.  For  instance,  the  council  reports  that  in  1972-73 
public  colleges  and  universities  received  ?.1.9  percent  of  all  gifts  compared  with  78.1 
percent  for  their  private  counterparts.  The  correspond(ng  figures  for  1964-65  were 
15.7  percent  for  public  and  84.3  percent  for  private  institutions.  Thus,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the^ share  of  phiiaathropy  received  by  public  institutions. 
Tables  2  and  3  provide  additio'nai  details  about  the  evolving  pattern. 

The  major  private  universities  have  received  and  continue  to  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  the  monies  donated  to  private  higher  educatioir*  Between  1964-65  and 
1971-72  this  share  grew  from  45.6  percent  of  all  gifts  to  a  record  53.2  percent;  it 
dropped  slightly  to  51.9  percent  in  1972-73.  The  next  most  significant  recipients 
are'  the  coeducational  private  cqlleges,  which  account  for  about  one  tliird  of  all 
gifts.  Between  1964-65  and  197^73  there  was  a  dramatic  decline  Jn  the  gift  share 
received  by  all  other  private  institutions  -  a  drop  from  25.5  percent  to  15J 
percent  of  all  gifts  received.  Table  4  traces  the  nine-year  evolution. 


'  Numbtrl^tpoctiiii 
NfCMtn*  or  Support 

Nttmbtr  Rtportii^ 
.Nrctat^  of  Support 


'  T«bl«2 

trccntaie  DUtribution  of  Total  Voluntary  Support' 
in  hibUc  and  rrivate  Holier  EducatkM.  r^r  Mean 
Reporting  Inttilutlon,  1W4^5  through  1972«73 

t9(4-6S  1965-66  196^7  1967-6t  1968^9  1  969>70  1970*71  i97l»72  !972»73 


19t 
15.7% 


191 
19.8% 


193 
19.2^ 


203 
17.6% 


185 
18.5% 


197^ 
19.8% 


231  222 
21.6%  il.6% 


842 

80.2% 


849 
80.8% 


840 

t2A% 


828  ^  848  849 
81.5%     80.2%  78.4% 


rt  ^.3% 

t.  IwJwiM  both  currentofJewttaf  and  capitklpftJ.  HECISr^portido  not  include 'capital  gifti. 
Source:  Adapted  from  1 972-73  CFAE  Report.  > 


871 
7S.4% 


-217 
21.9% 


$03 
76.1% 


TaWtS 

Ptrcentage  Distribution  of  Opera  tii^  Gifts  in 
Public  and  hirate  Higher  Education,  Pfer  Mean 
Reporting  Institution,  1969-70  through  1971-72 


hibliclnttitutions 

Number  Reporting 
".^     Percentage  of  Support 

Privatt  Inttltutions 

KttinW  Renting 
Petceotafs  ofSupport 

Source:  HECIS  dau  provided  taNCFPSE. 


1969-70 

1970-71  - 

1971-72 

567 

>  670 

723 

15.4% 

16.6% 

16.3% 

1370 

1396 

v  1397 
83.7% 

84.6% 

83.4% 

Percentage  Distribution  of  VolunUry  Support  in 
Pilvatc  HWwf  Education,  Aggregate  Dollars 

TVpeoflMtitutioq             1965    ^^1966      ^67      1968      19«  1970  1971.      1972  1973 

M^runimtitlM             45.6%     45.0%  /46.9%     53J%     51.7%  54.1%  51.3%'    53.2%  51.9% 

PHvatc  coeducational 

28.9  .    28.1  /  28.2       24.5       28.8  28.1  29.2      3U  32.4 

An  other  private 

inttitutioM  '             25^1     26.9/     24.9      22.0       19.5  17.8  19.5 
Source:  Adapted  from  CFAE  data.  / 


15^0 


15.7 


The  changing  pattern  of  support  can  be  described  also  by  summarizing  the 
annual  growth  rates  of  gifts  for  major  subclassiflcations  of  institutions.  For  insUn^e, 
according  to  the  CFAE,  private  junior  colleges  experienced  the  most  rapid  growth  in 
voluntary,  support  between  1972  and  1973  (up  by  28.1  percent),  whereas  the  major 
private  universities  had  the  slowest  growth  (up  by  only  1.1  percent).  Tables  5,  6, 
and  7  provide  additional  detoils  on  the  coiriparative  growth  of  voluntary  support. 

From  1965  through  1973,  annual  growth  rates  for  voluntary  support  have  varied 
^nswerably.  both  from  year  to  year  and  among  the  several  types  of  institutions 
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Typconntiimtion 


h:t«mt«nc  Growth  of  Voluniiry  Support  by  Type 
of  Inttitutbn.  Pier  Hem  RcportliHt  Institution 


1971.72' 


JuA^CoUefcs  *'$]46,21i 

Frhtte  PiofmioiuJ  and  Specialty  Schools  ].]  87l93l 

h^mte  Coediic^tiontl  Institutions  847.325 

hibUclMtitutioiis  ,  i;604,743 

697.115 

Privtit  M«*s  CoOtiis  u 80,706 

Mi^r  Prtvatt  UiUvtnities  io,79 1  ^94^ 

Sottfoe:  Adipttdfrotn  1972*73  CFAERtport'^ 


1972*73 

$187*319 
1.498»775 
1,022,166 
1.766.248 
724,318 
1«602,643 
10.913,985 


Avcr^tc  * 
Percent  Growth 


28.1% 
26.2 
20.6 
10.1 

3.9 

1.4 

1.1 


Tabite 

Aoreg ate  Qinent  Revenues  From  Giftt  and  Endowment; 


1969*70  through  1971-72 

9 

(in  thousands  of  doUar|) 

• 

1969-70 

*1970-71 
$ 

1971-72 
_$  

fubUcInsatutioas 

GifU 

Endowment  income 

$139,316 
69>438 

♦  26.2% 
0 

$175368 
69,467 

♦  18.7% 
-18.8 

$208314 
56^30 

Frirate  Institutions 

Gifts 

Endowment  income 

699,512 
445,512 

♦  9.3 

♦  5.9 

7^.486 
471308 

♦  13.0 

♦  4.6 

863,930 
493^6 

Source:  HEQS  St^dacd  Sample.  NCFPSE  data. 


:  TaW«7 

Average  Annual  Growth  of  Vohtntary  Support  by 
Typeof  Inititutlon,  1964^5  through  1^72.73, 
Per  Mean  Reporting  Institution 


Junior  coUtget 
l^ubUc  institutions 
Private  men*sc3lleges 
FrKate  women*s  colleges 
Private  coed  colleges 
Professtonal  and  specialty  schools 
Haiot  |»rKate  universities 

An  institutions 


1964-6^  through  1972-73     Percentage  Change  of 
Percentage  of  ^  Educational  and 

Growth  General  Expendituret 


9.1% 
9.1 
5.3 
4.4 

3.5 
3.^2 
2.6 

5.8% 


Source: 


Adapted  from  CFAE  Reports,  1964-65  through  1972-73. 
See  also  Appendix  D,  Table  0-1,  * 


33.8% 
13.4 
13.4 
133 
143 
8.3 
11.9 

^173% 


•  »  ♦  - 

^  In  Table  7,  it  is  worth  noting  that  educational  and  general  expenditures  per 
institution  increased  considerably  faster  than  the  corresponding  total  voluntary 
support  Yor  current  operations.  As  a  result,  the  relative  wewht  of  gift  income  has 
^^r)  declining  rather  consistently,  as  Table  8  shows  In.  detail  (also  see  Grapti  l). 
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INotMvtte  Untvmities 
VklniiMM'iCoUtiM 
Mvtit  Woomi'k  CoOcfis 
FrivitiCoedCoOtfei 
.hoftfliowl  md  Specialty 
NMclMtittttlom 
Mm.  CoUtm  iM  IMlvenitiet 
ImiorColtofii 

Total' 


TaM8 

Vohintiry  Support  for  Curient  Operations  as  a  Percentage 
of  Total  Educational  and  General  Expenditures, 
1963  through  1973 

lg§3      1965  ^  1966      1967      1968      1969      1970       1971  1321 


10.61 
16.62 
18.09 
15.42 
3.87 
3.70 
6.71 


10.28 
18^0 
17.36 
13.86 
3.75 
3.T3 
6.14 


143%:  8.28%- 
Sowce:  CEAE  Summary  Tables  1963-1973. 


10.67 
12.55 
15.68 
21.61 
•  3.93 
4.38 
laTO 
.7.99% 


1U7 
11.84 
15.47^ 
15.0?^ 

3.74 

3.70 

6.10 

7.50% 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

12.62% 

12.03% 

11.32% 

10.71% 

10.09% 

9.76% 

10.11/ 

10.10 

12.06 

14.53 

14i)6 

13.08 

IMI7 

10.71 

10.45  , 

12.27 

11.42 

12.02 

13.92 

12J7  . 

12.17 

11.04 

11.93 

12.04 

16.64/ 

12.73 

10.55 

-11.98 

10.98 

10.56 

3.41 

3.32 

3s49, 

3.17 

3.39 

3.11 

4,^9 

2.67 

3.42' 

2.35 

5.12 

4.04 

3.66 

3.42  > 

1.32 

2.92 

7.37% 

6.80% 

6.77% 

6.24% 

6.04% 

6.26%. 

Tabit  9 

Aggregate  Cunent  Revenues  from  Gift?  and  Endowment  Income, 
,  1971-72.  HEGIS-Omiegie  Commission-NCFPSE  Sample 


Typ« 

of 

t  Institution 


(in  thousands  of  dollars)  - 

Public 


Private 


A££rtft«ce 

Percent 

AMr«Bit« 

Percent 

$109,834 
49,186 
25,764 
7.554 
192,338 

41. 5t 
18.6  ' 
•  9.7 

2.9  ^ 
72.7 

$488,242 
113,279 
50,282 
35.077 
686,880 

36.0% 

8.3 

3.7 

2.6 
50.6 

26,639 
8.045 
34,684 

10.1 
3.1 
13.2 

79,193 
39.745 
18,938 

5.8 
2.9 
8.7 

1 

350 
351 

'  .1 
.1 

152,016 
220.481 
372,497 

11.2 
16.2 
27.4 

11,676^ 
23,891  ' 

4.4 
9.0 

35,321 
86,037 
11,810 

2.6 

6.a. 

.9 

1,670 

.6 

46,113 

3.5 

$264,610 

100.01 

$1,357,396 

loo.ot 

Leading  research  unlveralty 
Other  research  ttnlvcr alt Ics 
Urge  doctoral  granting  Inatltgtlon 
Small  doctoral' granting  Inacltuclon 
All  unlveralclea*  o 

CoBprehenalve  colt^e^  I 
Coaprehenalve' college  II 
All  ccaprehenalve  colleges 

Selective  liberal  area  college 
Oth^r  llberAl^erta  collegea 
All  liberal  area  collegea 

TWo-year  Inatltutlons 
~  '  Semlnarlea,  «tc. 
Hkdlcal  achools 

All  othera 

'  Total 

Table  9  uses  the  Carnegie  Commission  ClassiHcatlon  (see  Appendix  A)  and 
Illustrates  how  the  philanthropic  dollar  is  distributed  among  the  various  types  of 
Institutions,  The^  total  impact  of  philanthropy  on  current  operations  in.  1971-72 
according  to  Table  9,  was  $264.6  million  for  public  and  $1.36  billion  for  private' ' 
institutions.  Thus,  public  institutions  had  16.3  percent  of  total  philanthropic 
opcratmg  income,  compared  with  817  percent  for  all  private  institutions.  In  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sector,  the  research  universities  had  the  largest  single 

.  share  of  the-total  income.  In  the  private  sector,  the  four-year  colleges  stand  out 
with  their  36.1  percent  share. 

The  foregoing  summaries  provide  the  reader  with  a  broad  picture  of -who  benefits 
from  the  philanthropic  dollar,  of  how  the  public  sector  has  increased  its  reliance  on 
voluntary  support,  and  of  how  the  different  growth  rates  of  gifts  for  current 
operations  have  on  the  whole  been  inadequate  In  that  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 

'  the  growth  of  operating  expenditures.  ,  •    ^>  •  ' 
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.)yhat  Does  Philanthropy  Support? 

;We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  what  types  of  activities  private  philanthropy  has 
been  supporting.  In  order  to\  find  the  answer,  we  are  once  again  limited  by 
statistical  convention:  Those ^ho  survey  this  area  have  developed  their  own 
classifications;  these  tend-le-w  rather  broad  and  may  not  have  the  same  meaning 
from  one  survey  to  ancjiher  where  terminology  is  identical  or  similar.  The  reader 
^  should  assume  that  the  following.  <fata  are  not  interchangeable  with  that  of  related 
surveys.        '  V 

^According  to  the  CFA&^¥0^untary  support  is  distributed  among  the  following 
types  of*purposes:  * 


Tabf«  10 

Types  of  Activities  Supported  by  Private  Philanthropy, 
Per  Mean  Reporting  Institution,  1972  and  1973 


Type  of  Support 
\ 

Student  aid  ^ 
Faculty  coapen»ation 
Research 
Unrestricted 
'Other 


Per 

.Reporting  Institution 

Percent 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Increase 

$  196,470 

$  246,540 

25.51 

'  "74,100 

87.180 

17.7 

192.650 

223.970 

16.3 

505.630 

582.880 

15.3 

537.650 

576.090 

7.2 

1,506.500 

1,716,660 

14.0 

603,010 

910,900 

13.4 

703.490 

805.760 

14.5 

TotaL 

Operations 
Capital 

Source:    cFaE  Report.  1973.    For  conparable  HECIS  data. -see 
Appendix  D.  Tables  D-2,  D-5.  D-6. 

Overall,  roughly  half  of  the  annual  giving  is  for  current  operations  and'half  is  for 
capital  purposes.  The  latter  include  primarily^ant  and  equipment  purchases  and 
the  establishment  of  annuity  (or  life  income)  an^  endowment  funds.  The  distribu- 
tion of  support  between  operating  and  capital  purposes  varies  among  institutions: 

Table  11  < 

Distribution  of  Voluntary  Support  Between  Cunent  Operations 
and  apital  Purposes,  1973 

Type  Of  Institutions  Current  Operations         .  Capital 

Major  private  universities  51,7%  48.3% 

Private  sen's  colleges  36.6  63^4 

•             Private  women's  colleges  47,0  53.0 

Private  coed  institutions  n  ^^,8  '55!2 

^Professional  and  special  schools  50^0  5o!o 

'Public  institutions  ^g.I  31^9 

Junior  colleges                   .  49.6  5o!4 

Source;    CFaE  Report,  1973.  >    •  ^ 

The  largest  share  of  totai  voluntary  support  has  been  in  the  form  of  unrestricted 
funds.  Between  1965  and  1973  the  figure  has  varied  between  40  and  45  percentrit 
dipped  below  40  percent  only  twice,  in  1967  and  in  1969.  Table  12  and  Graph  1 
trace  the'historical  pattern  exclusive  of  plant  funds. 


Tabl«12 

Petcentagc  Distribution  of  Aggregite  Volimtiiy  Support  of  Hi^r  Educition 


by  Maior  Puipo»,  1964-65  through  1972-73 

1964^  2965:66  1966^67  1967-68  1968>69.  1969^70  1970>71  197N72  1972>73 

45.0X.Ai.3X  39.8X     A3.7X  38.9X     AO.IX     A0.3X     AI.7X  A1.6X 

15.3       19.3  16.4       16.3  16.7 

15.7       16^3  18.2      16.8"  15.7 


19.5 
17.6 


16.8 
17.2 


15.9 
16.2* 


fmrposc 
Unrestricted 
U%U  r«sc«rch 
Student  aid  ^ 

Faculty  cooi*  "  "  /  . 

panwtlpn^  6.9        8.2        8.8        7.2        7.2  6.8 

'  ^         17.1       14.9      16.8      16.0      2U5  20.0 

Sourc.:   Adapt.d  frc-  CTAE  Report.  1973.    S..  .Uo  Appendix  D.  Teble*  D-2.  0-5.  0-6 

Coluens  My  not  edd  to  100  percent  because  of  rpundlns.  -  \ 

Graph  1 

V 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Total  Volunttiy  Support 
by  Major  Purpose,  1964-65  throu^  1972-73 


16.0 
17.6 


5.8 
19.9 


6.J 
20.1 


6.2 
18.6 


100%-) 


90  - 


90  ^ 


70  - 


60  - 


50  - 


40  - 


30  « 


20  - 


10  . 


/ 


Faculty  -Compensation 


Student  Aid 


Basic  Reseaich 


Unresuicted 


I967  Tl96i  f55o       I97I       1972  iStT 

Source:  CFAE  Report,  1973.  p-  66. 


This  Is-a-relativeiy  sUbje  pattern  and  contrasts  sharply  with  the  trend  exhibited 
by  voluntary  support  for  physical  plant,  where  there  has  been  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted relative  decline: 

Tabto  13 

V  -  ipercent^e  Slnre  of  Plant  Gifts,  1964^5  thiougli  197^73 

(Aggi^te  Total  Volontaiy  Support  -  100%) 

Furpost  I964^S  I965>66  I966>67  I967>68  1968*69  I969>70  1970*71  1971*72  I97i>73 

Fhy»ic«l  PUnt   26.81    2i*UX     24.6X     23.3X     2S«2t     22.01     21.01     19.6X'  18.4X 
So\urc«:   CTAt  Itport,  1973,  p.  66.    St«  also  Apptpdix      Table  0'2«  ~" 


On  the  surface,  -this  developnDent  in  plant  gifts  would  seem  to  make  sense: 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  196Qs  the  enrollment  explosion  had  begun  to  subside, 
'  and  thus  the  need  for  new  plant  appeared  to  have  diminished;  furthermore,  f^eral 
.  and  state  programs  had  been  set  up  to  cope  with  the  physical  plant  requirements  of 
higher  educational  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  preceding  statistics  disguise  a 
long-range  problem  to  which  we  shall  return  in  Chapter  II. 

In  the  preceding  exhibits  ^adapted  from  data  published  by  CFAE,  gifts  for 
operating  and  capital  purposes  are  not  sharply  identified  under  each  major  purpose. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  some  statistics  that  concentrate  chiefly  on 
philanthropic  support  as  It  affecu  the  college  and  university  current  operating 
.account  Our  main  source  for  this  is  the  financial  data  provided  by  HEGIS  to  the 
CFPSE. 

HEGIS  identifies  the  following  types  of  gifts  under  the  heading  of  "current, 
revenues":  (t)  gifts /or  educational  and  general  purposes,  (2)  gifts  for  sponsored 
research  and  for  other  activities,  and  (3)  gifts  for  student-aid  grants.  In  addition,  the 
HEGIS  sun/ey  itemizes  endowment  income  for  educational  and  general  purposes  and 
for  student-aid  grants.  The  refinement  does  not  go  further;  thus,  the  following 
illustrations  are  taken  from  data  provided  by  the  respondfng  institutions  under  some 
or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  subheadings. 

Tables  14A  through  22  summarize  the  record  of  philanthropjc^pjpjdLJtha 
emerges-firom  the -institutional  accounting  system  for  both  public  .and  private 
institutions.  (For  additional  tables,  see  Appendix  D.)^The  reader  shouW  be  careful 
in  evaluating  the  meaning  of  the  trends  exhibited  by  the  aggregates  because  in  many 
instances  relatively  few  institutions  in  the  sub-samples  report  a  particular  income 
item.  Jhe  total  impact  of  philanthropic  income  wili  look  less  significant  when  we 
measure  if  against  industry  income  as  a  whole  than  if  we  could  measure  it  only 
against  the  total  revenues  of  the  institutions  that  report  philanthropic  income. 

The  figures  in  Table  14B  are  derived  from  Table  14A.  They  represent  voluntary 
support  by  purpose  as  a  percent  of  total  gifts  and  endowment  For  example, 
educational  and  general  gifts  to  public  institutions  (Table  14A,  line  1)  in  1970 
represented  27.9  percent  of  total  gifts  and  endownwnt  income  (Table  14A,  line  10) 
received  by  public  institutions.   '  .  . 

Table  14C  shows,  however,  that  on  a  per  mean  reporting  institution  basis,,  public 
institutions  have  received  a  declining  share  of  the  total  philanthropic  revenues.  For 
instance,  the  per  institution  public  share  of  total  gifts  dropped  from  24.8  percent  in- 
1969-70  to  23.1  percent  in  1971-72,  and  endowment  inconw  per  institution  fell 
from  18.7  percent  to  126  percent  Total  philanthropic  income  jfeclined  from  22.6 
percent  in  1969-70  to  20.9  percent- in  1970-71  and  to  19.6  percent  in  1971-72; 

We  can(K>t  be  sure  that-  the  responding  institutions  have  identified  precisely 
.  enough  all  the  funds  received  for  research  or  that  they  have'  reported-  under 
O   dent  aid^'^only  those  gifts  that  dwnors  specified,  for  this  purpose.  Son»e 
:d  K^  tutions  report  as  student  aid  gifts  transfers  to  student  aid  from  unrestricted 
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T«bltt4A  ^  ^ 

Ute/npact  or  AQi^te  Voioataiy  Support  for  Currant  Revenues  in  Hklier  Educatkm, 
.  1969*70  tluoaili  1971^72,  HEGIS  Standtrd  Sample 


<ln  thousands  of  dollars)  ' 


Education  and  general 
Clf,tt_ 

Sponsored-reaearch —  ^ 
Other  research  ^ 
Sub-total  " 

Student  aid  gifts' 

.  Total  gifts- 

EridOMMHC 

Student  aid  endoment  ^ 
tot^l  endowent  incocBe 

total  gifts  and  endownent 
income 

Total  education  and  general 

^revenues 
Total  revenues 
Total  expenditures 


lrU011.C 

"4 

Private 

'  Total 

1970 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

197^0 

'  1971 

1972 

$  58,334 

$   .  67,232 

$  90,072' 

$  555,066 

$  610^278 

$  674,044 

'$  613,400 

$  677,510 

$  764,116 

19,302 

30,554 

32,576 

54,624 

53,847 

79,921 

73,926 

84,401 

'  112,497 

8.A01 

14.919 

16.185 

15.381 

28.961 

32.157 

23.782 

43.880 

48,342 

86,037 

112,705 

'  138,833 

625,071 

693,086 

786,122 

711,108 

805,791 

924,955 

53.279 

63.163 

69.981 

74.441 

71,400 

77.808 

'  127.720 

134.563 

V 

147.789 

139,316. 

.175,868 

208,814 

699,512 

764,486 

* 

863,930 

838,828 

940,354 

1,072,744 

57,084 

55,491 

45,260 

389,545 

.  414,077 

424,944 

446,629 

469,568 

470,204 

12.354 

13.976 

11.170 

55.967 

57,731 

68.522 

68.321 

71.707 

.  79.692 

69,438 

69,467 

,56,430  ; 

445,512 

471,808 

493,466 

.  514,950 

541,275 

549,896 

208,754 

245,335 

265,244 

1,145,024 

1,236,.M 

1,357,396 

1,353,778 

1,481,629 

1,622,640 

11,005,421 
13,849,664 
13,331,537 


All  Philanthropic  Income  (line  10) 
a>  Percent  of;  

Education  and  general  income  1*9% 
Total  revenues r  U5 
total  expenditures  ^  1.6 


12,392,349 
15,589,832 
1^,057,605 


2.0X 

1.6 

1.6 


13,646,052  5,560,793  6,058,166 
16,813,841  7^757,382  8,360,543 
16,240,555    7,804,043  '8,386,030 


1.9X 

1.6 

1.6 


20.6% 

14.8 

14.7 


20.4% 

14.8 

14.7 


6,610,307  16,566,214  18,450,515  20^256,359 
9, 181, 49r -21,607,046  23,950,375  25,995,332 
9,101,724    21,135,580    23^443,635  25,342^279 


20.5% 

14.8 

14.9- 


i 


Tabit  14B 

-^Vol^intaiy  Support  by  Piurpose,  as  a  Percent  of  Total  Gifts  and  Endowment,  1970*1972 


Purpose 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total 


1970 


197r 


-h9J2  L 


Education  and  general 

Gifts. 

27. 9^ 

27. 4^ 

34. 0^ 

48.57. 

49.4% 

49.7^1 

'  45.37. 

45.7% 

Sponsored  research 

9.3 

12.5 

12.3 

4.8 

4.4 

5.9 

5.5 

5.7 

6.9 

Other  research 
Sub-tocirt  ^ 

4.0 

6.1 

6.1 

1.3 

2.3* 

'2.4 

1.8 

3.6 

3.0 

41.2 

45.9 

52.3 

54.6 

1 

56.1 

-  57.9 

52.5 

•  54.4 

57.0 

Student  aid  gifts 

25.5 

25.8 

26.4 

6.5 

5.8 

c.5.7 

9.4 

9.1 

;9.1 

Total  gifts 

66.7 

71.7 

78.7 

.  61.1 

61.8 

63.7 

'62.0 

63.5 

66.1 

Endoument 

27.4 

22.6 

17.1 

34.0 

33.5 

31.3 

33.0 

31.7 

29.0 

Student  aid  endovment 

5.9   ,  ' 

5.7 

i».2 

4.9 

4.7 

5.1 

5.1 

4.8 

4.9 

Total  endovment  income 

33.3 

28.3 

21.3 

»\  38.9 

38.2 

36.4 

.  pTo 

3F3 

33.9 
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T«bte14C 

The  Impact  of  Vduntiiy  Support.for  Cunent  Revenues  in  Hi^  Education,  Per  Mean  Reporting  Institution, 
^  1969-70  throu^li  1971-72,  HEQS  Standard  Sample 


PurpOM 


Education  aivd  Genertl 
•  Oifu 

SjpooMred  retearcb 
Olh6t  r«Mt?ch 
Sub- total 

0  * 

^  Stud«&t  aid  gifu 
Total  f  Uu 


Kodowroeat 

Student  aid  eodowmcDt 
^toUl^odovra}«at  locom* 

Total  f  Uu  and  sodowmeQt 
income 

Total  educatloQ  and 
.   general  revenues 
Total  revenuea 
Total  ejqpeodituree 

All  Philanthropic  Incoi^e 
fltne  10)aa  Percapt^f; 

EducattoQ  and  general 

Income 
Total  revenuea 
Total  ejqpeoditures 


Public 


(In  tbousande  of  dollars) 

Private 


PublK^  vs.  Private  Helative  Share  of  Philanthropic 


1970 

Per- 
cent* 

1S71 

Per- 
cent 

1972 

Per- 
cent,' 

1970 

Per- 
cent 

1971 

Per- 
cent^ ' 

1972 

Pcr- 
cept 

1970 

Public 
1971 

1972 

1970 

Private 
1971 

1972 

$  865 
623 
'  301 
1,789 

26.3% 
19.0 

;9.2 

$  690 
671 
436 
1.697 

20.1% 

22.8 

14.8 

1  703 
t  ^785 
440 
1,928 

23.4% 

26.1 

14.6 

$  3,365 
2,185 
722 
6,272 

29.9%#$  3,500 
19.4  1,574 
.  6.4   .  *  1. 105 
6,179 

31.6^ 
10.0 

S  3,833 
.2.246 
1.U7 
7,196 

31.0^ 
Id. 2 
9.0 

20.5% 
22.2 
29.4 
22.2 

■14.4% 
29.9 
28.3 
21.6 

15.5% 
25.9 
28.3 
21.1 

79.6% 
77.8 
•  70.6 
77.8 

85.6% 
70.1 
71.7 
78.5 

84.5% 
74.1 
71.7 
78.9 

521 

15.9 

406 

13.8 

425 

14.1 

718 

6.4 

632 

3.V 

629 

5.1 

42.1 

39.1. 

40.3 

58.0 

60.9 

59.7 

2.310 

2,103 

2,353 

6,990 

6,811 

7. 825 

24.8 

23.6 

23.1 

75.2 

76.4 

76.9 

796 
161 
977 


3,287 


78,594 
101,460 
98,425 


4.2% 

3,2 

3.3 


24.2 
5.5 


681 
154 

855 


2,938 


48,814 

62,683 
60,079 


6.0% 
4.7 
4.9  ' 


23.2 
5.2 


543 
112 
655 


3,008 


48, 620 
60,934 
58,104 


6.2% 

4.9 

5.2 


18.1  3,652 

JiJJ  —596 

4,248 

11,238 


46,929 
63,631 
64,256 


23.9% 

17.7 

17.5 


11,093 


43,403 
61, 161 
61,639 


24.41; 
19.1. 
IS.O 


12,370 


46,70$ 
63.313 
65, 103 


23.4*: 
IS. 9 
19.0 


2^.6      20.9  19,6 


77.4 


Repreaenta  for  each  line  the  percent  of  ToUl  Glfta  and  Endownyent  locome  (line  10) 


530  '  ^ 

gifts*  Nonetheless,  it  may  be  ,usefuJ  to  concentrate  on  the  three  subtotals  (Table 
14A,  lines  4,  6  and  9).  From  these  a  few  conclusions  are  worth  noting. 

For  insunce,  we-  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  share  of  aggregate  philan- 
thropic support  received  by  public  institutions  has  been  ihcrecsing.  The^  data  in 
Table  14A  support  this  conclusion.  Table  15  gives  some  additional  facts. 

^  TabltlS 

Percentafe  Dittribution  of  Curwit  Gift  and  Endowment  Income: 
^Public  versus  Private  Institutions,  1969-70  throui^  1971-72 


1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

16.6% 

18.7% 

19.5% 

83.4 

8U 

80.5 

15.4 

16.6 

16.4 

84.6 

83.4 

83.6 

12.8 

14.9 

15.4 

33.3 

32.8 

34.6 

3.2 

3.0 

3.2 

46.9 

45.4 

43.0 

aotalfifls- 100%) 
Share  of  pubUc  insU^tions 
private  institutions 

(Total  gifts  and  endowment  income  "  100%) 
Share  of  public  institutions 
prhrate  institutions  > 

(Total  gifts  -  100%) 
^  -  Share  of  public  unhreraitks 

private  un^ersitks 

Shire  of  public  4-year  institutions 
prKate  4-year  Institutir-s 

For  more  datai  tee  Appendix  D,  Table  D-3. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  aggregate,  in  excess  of  40  percent  of  kll  gift 
income  is  /eported  by  priv^e  four-year  institutions,  and  about  a  third  of  all  gifts  go 
to  the  private  universities.  Thus,  regardless  of  which  year  we  consider,  private 
universities  and  four-year  colleges  consume  at  least  77  percent  of  gifts  reported  to 
H EG  IS  on  current  account.  Another  aspect  of  the  same  phenomenon  is  illustrated 
by  Table  16-        ^  ■ 

Thus  the  relative  weight  of  a  given  philanthropic  mcome  item  depends  upon  the 
type  of  institution  studied.  For  instance,  among  public  institutions  generally,  gifts 
for  student  aid  represent  a  far  more  significant  share  of  total  philanthropic  income 
than  among  private  colleges  and  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  would 
expect,  endowment  income  represents  a  larger  proportion  of  total  philanthropic 
support  in  almost  all  types  of  private  institutions  than  in  most  types  o^  public 
institutions.  The  more  the  data  are  aggregated,  however,  the  more  distorted  and 
blurred  become  the  distinctions,  as  Table  17  shows.  • 

The  marked  differences  between  the  percentages  in  the  columns  designated 
"Aggregate  $"  and  those  designated  "Per  Institution  $"  are  worth  pointing  out:  By 
calculating  per  mean  reporting  institution  gift  income,  a  significant  shift  ukes  place, 
particularly  in  the  comparative  weight  of  the  research  dollar.  Much  of  this  type  of 
philanthropic  income  is  concentrated  anwng  a  few  institutions. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the  consistent  difference  in  the  weight  of  student  aid 
.  gifts  when  we  compare  public  and  private  institutions.  Table  16  referred  to  all 
current  philanthropic  revenues  (including  endowment  income);  Table  18  pertains  to 
gift  Income  only. 

While  the  percentage  of  gifts  going  to  student  aid  is  large  for  public  institutions 
generally,  the  amount  received  by  them  per  full-time  equivalent  student  is  not. 
Table  19  shows  that  private  universities  and  colleges  fare  better  in  this  respect 

The  next  and  last  group  of  summary  tables  (Tabfes  20-22)  is  perhaps  somewhat 
more  revealing  of  the  Impact  of  philanthropy  on  individual  institutions.  The  daU  pe^ 
tain  to  the  1,327  universities  and  colleges  that  normally  report  their  faculty  salaries  to 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP).  The  sample  is  less  than 
half  of  the  institutions  reporting  to  HEGIS  but  represents  61.4 percent  (public)  and 
^  ^  (private)  of  the  total  philanthropic  current  income  reported  to  HEGIS,  or  68.8 
C D  I /^"Bnt  of  all  gifts  reported.^ 
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Tablf  16 

Percfnuge  DUtribuUon  of  Gift  and  Endowment  Income 
by  PVJPOK,  HEGISCirnepe  Cbrnmbsion-NCFPSE  Sample.  1972 


hiMic  Inititttttent 

Leading  leiearch  unhrenitks 
Other  tf  Karch  unimsitks 


.'AOttBivertitiet 

CoffipiebeniKe  ooQefet  I 
CoinprebeniM  coUetet 
All  com pcehen live  ootkfct 

S«lBctKe  liberal  aru'coOefes 
Other  liberal  aru  coOcfes 
AH  liberal  arts  coUegei 

Two-year  inttitutiona 
.  Seminaries,  etc. 
Medical  fcfaooU 

AH  others 

Total 

Prtvate  Inttitutloos 

teadioi  itaearch  unhrersiUes 
Other  tciearch  unhrersities 
Laigc  doctorial  granting  institutions 
Small  doctorial  grantir^  inttitutiont 

Compif  heasive  coUeges  I 
Comprehensive  colleges  11 
All  compiehcfliive  coDeget 

Selective  liberal  aru  colleges 
Other  liberal  arts  colkgei 
All  liberal  aru  college  t 

Two-year  fa^tuUont* 
Seminarist,  etc. 
Medical  KhooU  ' 

AH  others 

Total 


31.7 
34.2 
743 
46.1 
3S.9 

56.4 
62.2' 
S8.3 

403 
75.9 
61.4 

83.1  ' 

72.3 

48.2 

69.2 

49.7 


Educational 
and  General 
Giftt 

Gifts  for 
Research 

Gifts  for 
Student  Aid 

Educational  and 
General  Gifts 

and  Student  Aid 
Endowment 

37.1% 
,  27.6 
.s  31.6 
IS  IS.S 
33.1 

17.2% 
30.0 
8.0 
15.0 
19.1 

24.6% 
21.2 
25.1 
50  5 
2>.'8 

21.1% 

21.2 

35.3 

23.0 

283 
17.9 
25.9 

.  IKO 
46.9 
19.3 

48.1 
20.8 
41.8 

12.6 
14.4  • 
13.0  - 

>  100.0 
9.1 
94 

6.0 
6.0 

69.4 

-69.2 

15.4  ' 
15.^ 

25.3 

2.8 

55.2 

16.8 

56.0 

19.5 

3.0.  ' 

'  213 

27.1 

14.0 

22.6 

36.3 

33.8 

18.4 

26.5 

21.3 

14.5. 

21.6 
5.9" 
2.9 

14.5 

1.8 
1.6 
1.7 

^9 
1.6 

.  13 

.5 
1.1 
'28.7 

2.3 

8.3 


4.6 

6.1 
4.8 

7.5 
5.0* 

8.9 
5.4 

7.7 

7.0 
6.6 
6.8  ' 

33 
4.0 
3.5 

8.1. 

5.7 


49.2 
38.1 
14.6 
43.4 
44.6 

32.9 
30.9 
32.2 

51.8 
15.9 
3a5 

12.1 
22.6 
19.6 

20.4 


wx^^^l!^  ""f"^  ^  percentages  thouU  add  to  100  horizonttfly.  See  AppendU  D.  Table 
u-2  lor  additional  data. 


Tabto  17 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Gift  and  Endowment  Income 
by  Purpose,  from  Standard  HEGIS  Categories.  NCFPSE  Sample. 

(1972  Gift^  Endowment  Income  *  100%.) 

c  PUBLIC 


Purpoee 

Gifts:     For  operations 
Rcaearch 

Student  aid 

Endowment  Income 
Total 


^tf^egate 


34.0% 

IZA 

26.3 

213 

100.0?^ 


PRIVATE 


Per 
Institution  $ 

Aggregate 
$ 

Per 

Institution  $ 

23.4% 

49.7% 

31.0% 

40.7 

8.3 

27.2 

I4.I  ' 

5.7 

5.1 

21.8 

3U 

36.7 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

146 

^  ; 

532 


T«bl«  18 

Student  Aid  Gifts  as  a  Percent  of  AU  Gifts 
Received  by  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  1972 

Type  of  Institution  '  '  Public  Private 

Leading  teaearch  universities     •  31%  (21)^  9%  (18) 

Other  researdi  universities  .   27  (29)  10  (17) 

Large  doctorialsrantlnginstitutions  39  (18) 

Small  doctorial  granting  institution;  62  (19) 

All  universities  32 

Comprehensive  colleges  I 
Compreheniiye  coU^s  II 
'Selective  liberal  arts  colleges 
Other  Uberal  arts  colleges 
Two-year  instituti9ns 

a.  Number  iA  parentheses  is  that  of  the  institutions  reporting  such  lifts. 
Source:  HEGIS<:amegie  Commission- NCFPSE  Sample. 


48  (48) 
24  (46) 
(1) 

82  (15) 
66  (396) 


3 

13 
9 

■13 


(9) 
(11) 


(70) 
(39)^ 
14  (11^^ 
8  (339)^ 
5  (97) 


Tabit  19 

Gift  Income  for  Student  Aid;  Aggregate  Per  Reporting  Institution 
and  Per  FuUTime  Student,  1972 
■*    (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Type  of  Institution 

Aggregate 

Per  Mean  Reporting 
institution 

Per  FulKTime 
Student 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Leading  research  uruversities 

$26,994 

$223^9 

$1,285 

$1,244 

$46 

$127  ' 

Other  rexarch  universities 

10,446 

6.904 

360 

406 

21 

'  60 

Large  doctorial  granting  institutions 

6,458 

2,411 

359 

268 

32 

31 

Small  doctorial  granting  institutions 

3,-811 

2,646 

201 

241 

17 

39 

CompreheiisKe  colleges  I 

12.810 

7,039 

87 

101 

12 

28 

Comprehensive  oolkges  II  ^ 

1.671 

2.130 

36 

55 

11 

30 

Sdecthre  libeiil  arts  coUeg^  ^ 
Othfr  liberal  aru  colleges 

10,630 

93 

72 

*  243 

14,506 

16 

43 

10 

50 

Two*year  institutions         ^  * 

6,443 

1,552 

16 

"16 

8 

31 

Seminaries,  etc.  \ 

3,443* 

31 

130 

Medical  schools 

'776 

410 

43 

51 

26 

88 

Source:  HEGlS<:amegie  Cbmmisdon-NCFPSE  Sample. 

Table  20  summarizes  four  years  of  philanthropic  income  and  lists  the  number  of* 
institutions  reporting  each  item*  Among  public  institutions,  more  of  them  reporj 
Student  aid  gifts  than  any  other-  type  of  philanthropic  income;  among  private 
institutions,  more  of  them  report  educational  and  general  operating  gifts  than  any 
other  type  of  income.  As  would  be  expected,  relatively  few  institutions  report  large 
amounts  of  gifts  for  research.  Table  21  provides  information  on  the  number  .of 
institutions  reporting  philanthropic  income,  as  does  Table  D-4  in  Appendix  D. 

Finally,  Table  22  reports  the  data  from  Table  20  per  mean  reporting  institutions ' 
and  measures  the  relative  weight  of  each  sub-component.  Per  reporting  institution, 
philanthropic  income  grew  63.8  percent  (public)  and  33.4  percent  (private)  between 
1970  and  1972  (1969  data  arc  incomplete).  The  weight  of  endowment  income* 
should  be  noted:  In  private  institutions  it  is  significant,  as  one  would  expect;  in 
public  institutions,  it  is  perhaps  surprisingly  large. 

in  conclusion  we  should  lil^e  to  repeat  some  of  the  major  findings:  First, 
philanthropic  income  composed  of,  gifts  and  current  endowment  income  pays  a 
major  i:ple  in  the  financing  of  edqcational  operajon^  in  private  higher  education  and 
is  rapidly  growing  in  importance  for  certain  public  institutions..  Second,  not  every 
institution  that  reports  income  and  expenditures  identifies  its  philanthropic  income; 
for  those  who  do,  particularly  in  the  private  sector,  philanthropic  income  is  equal  to 
nearly  one  quarter  of  all  educational  expenditures.  Third,  the  distribution  of  the 
philanthropic  dollar  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  type  of  institution  receiving  it. 
~^hp  research  gift  is  shown  to  be  concentrated  among  the  universities,  and  it  is 
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Tabit  20 

Totil  Aggregite  PhiUnthropic  income  Reported  by  PubUc  ind  Privtte  Institutions, 
1968^9  through  1971-72,  HEGIS-NCFPSE-AAUP  Sample  ' 

(inihoKuadtofdoliMt) 


Sfomon4  nttutk 
-  OUwr  ifO(itort4  KInrilKt 

TuiiJ  c»4owmciiit  md  <i*ntta  Cifii  «od 

fjiAowiimtif 
Srwdcm  kid  i>if  It 
Si»*nt  *M  cndimineiii 
Sv^ioul  *  ^ 

Toitl  |i(tt  tnd  cndowmcfli 
TottI  MMbcr  im  umpte  tcpoftug  tcwnuct 

.Oprrtliartirtt 
SfoiucM  rcteardt 

Ejidowmcai 

Tout  EjidowaieaitMdCawralCifu 
tn4  EadowntBit 

SMdMllid^fU 

Stvdcai  aU  ciHiovmeni 

Total  fifa  and  cad«winent> 

Total  avmbct  b  Mmpk  ttpotdaf  icvncuci 

Total  Sanipk 


197l>73 


.  No 

lattiiuiiont 


197fr7l 


No  of 
InHiMlkmt 


1969.70 


,  No.  of 
inHitviiont 


hiblic 

191 

50 
52 

S  19.154 

6.026  , 

2l.tl6 

132 
30 
31 

115 

•  U.'30l 
47.124 
*  t 

'  95 

397 
139 

21.651 

3.127 

24.715 

_-71^. 

650 

frpf>ie_ 

559 

620 
74 
79 

313.943 
40.059 
1.136 

362.I3S 

593 
61 

63 

544 

267.216 
62J.354 

522 

No.  of 
inHitwlioiit 
I96U9    *  Rcpoftiiy 


477 
392 


609 
1.161 


hibbc 
S  i6.«73 

IM73 
.  I6J21 
33.194 

20.114/ 
2.921 

23/M2 
J6.236 


454 

350 


60S, 
1.152 


Tablt2i 

Number  of  Institutions  (by  CtmegicCommission  Classifications)  Reporting  Gift  Income,  1972: 
HEGIS-NCFPSE-AAUP  Sample,  1,327  Institutions 


Type  of  institution 


EducationilA 
Genera]  Gifti 

Public  Private 

15  17 


Sponsored 


Lei^fUnt  research  uAiversitks 

Other  research  universities  i       18  17 

^  Uitedoctoriai  granting  ins^tutions    14  9 

SnmUdoctorfaigrmtlni  institutions    ^  \2 

AH  universities  53  55 

OomprfhensivecoUegesl  67 

Comprehensive  ooUeges  II  19  33 

Altcompfehe^rive  coUefe^  '  *  89  105 

Selective  liberal  arts  colleges  1  93 

Other  iiberal  arts  coUeges  ^  265 

All  UberaJ  arts  coUeges  5  358 

TwD-ye«r  institutions  62  20 

Another  8  50 


l*ubfe:  PrWate 
7 
12 
6 


Other  Research  and 
Sponsored  ftogantt 

Public  Private  ' 


Student  Aid 
Public  Private 


Total 


217  588 


_3 
28 

'  16 

* 

0 
2 

,  0 
1 

51 


12 
13 
3 

33 

9 
4 

13 
20 

ii 
36 

0 

3 

85 


6 

6 

16. 

16 

10 

10 

23 

16 

5 

1 

18 

8 

J_ 

2 

J3 

JO 

22 

19 

70 

50 

26 

11 

128 

'54 

_8 

_5 

Jl 

34 

16 

161 

82 

0 

4^ 

0 

103 

__0 

^\ 

10 

199 

0 

40 

'  10 

302 

7 

1 

184 

18 

2 

4 

2 

8 

29 

65 

78 

433 

481 

important  to  remember  that  not  every  major  university  has  identified  such  gifts 
(about  two  thirds  of  those  who  re;^rt  gifts  also  report  gifts  for  researrJO.  Finally, 
while  the  importance  of  philanthropic  income  may  be  increasing  v.-Iien  we  look  at 
the  financial  needs  of  institutions,  philanthropic  income  has  actually  declined  as  a 
Share  of  tota  inconje,  even  though  during  the  early  1970s  a  moderate  stabilization 
took  place.  No  doubt,  this  effect  may  have  been  connected  with  the  publicity  given 
to  the  wides(5rcad  worsening  of  higher  education  finance,  particularly  to  those 
aspects  that  r^jsulffrom  the  sharp  decline  in  public  (especially  federal)  support  We 
now  tgn  to  some  considerations  of  institutional  financial  distress/ 

ERIC  ^48 


Tabto22 


Total  Per  Reporting  Institution  Fhilanthropjc  income.          tlirough  1971*72 

(From  Table  20) 

• 

(in  thousands  of  doUan)  • 

- 

Percent  of  Total 

Percent  of  Total 

Percent  of  Total 

Pieroent  of  Toti 

Vim*  viQ 

Gift  sand 

Gifts  and 

Guts  and 

'  1971-72 

Endowment 

1970-71 

Endowment 

1969-70 

l^nlloWfIIMt  ^ 

196849 

>  • 

ruoiic 

Public 

ruDUC 

\public 

UpCtlUJlg  full 

t  ion 

17.3%, 

$M87 

in 

1  O.J  70 

t  i^< 

$^113 

30.1% 

SpoBiorul  rctetfch 

353 

30.8 

235 

'      '  23.2 

201 

27.2 

NA 

Otlier  ^oniored  activitki 

J2i 

15.3 

15.5 

96  ' 

13.0 

NA. 

^  Subtotal 

726 

63.4 

579 

57.3' 

442 

59.7 

113' 

30.1 

Endowment 

248 

21.6 

^276 

27.3 

193 

26.1 

163 

\^  43.5 

ToUl  education  and  general  gifts  and 

974 

85.0 

855 

84.6  - 

635 

85.8 

276 

73.6 

endowment 

Student  aid  gifts 

120 

I 

in  9 

7? 

9.7 

69 

\  18.4 

Student  aid  endowment 

52 

4.5 

53 

5.2 

33 

4.5 

30 

\  8.0 

'  Sub-total  V 

172 

156 

15.4 

105 

14.2 

99 

26.4 

Total  gifts  and  endowment 

$1,146  ' 

$1,01 1 

$  740 

$  375 

\ 

V 

* 

Private 

PrivaU^ 

Private 

Private 

\ 

Opiating  gifts 

$  662 

25.0% 

$  585 

25.3% 

$  529 

•26.7 

$  494 

41.7 

Sponsored  lesearch  . 

747 

28.2 

635 

27.5 

589 

29.7 

NA 

Other  sponsored  activities 

13.8 

294 

12.7  . 

129 

6.5 

NA  ^ 

Sub-total 

1,773 

'  c*%  n' 

D  /  .U 

1  K\£ 
1,3  1^ 

65.5 

1.247 

62.9 

494 

Hp 

Endowment  j 

607 

23.0 

576 

24.9 

512 

25.8 

477 

40.2 

Total  education  and  general  gifts  and 

2.380 

90.0 

2.090 

90.4 

1.759 

88.7 

971 

81.9 

endowment 

Student  aid  gifts 

122 

4.6 

109 

4.7 

112 

5.7 

9.2 

Student  aid  endowment 

142 

5.4 

114 

-  4.9 

111- 

5.6 

106 

8.9 

Sub-total    ,  ^ 

264 

V  10.0 

223 

9.6 

.  "3 

11.3  , 

215 

18.1 

^"  'al gifts  and  endowment 

$2,644 

$2,313 

149 

$1,982 

$1,186 

1 

535 
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WHAT  IS  AND  HAS  BEEN  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT 
ON  THE  FINANCIAL  HEALTH  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS? 

Because  of  private  •  philanthropic  support,  the  financial  health  of  educational 
.  institutions  has  been  JUonger  thap  it  would  have  been  without  it. 
'  Those  speaking  on  behalf  of  public  institutions  assert  that  volunUry  support  is 
providing  an  "edge  of  quality"  above  and^  beyond  what'sUte  appropriations,  federal 
monies,  and  income  from  student  charges  would  provide.  As  for  private  colleges  and 
universities,  voluntory  support  'has  from  their  founding  been  uken  for  granted  ^s  an 
essential  and  int^l  part  of  their  finances. 

The  impact  of  volunUry  support  differs  in  quality  and  in.  magnitude.  Table  23 
suggests  how  varied  the  innpact  is  on  different  types  of  institutions  for  current 
operations.  ^ 


The  Dependency  F«:ior:  Gift  tnd  Endowiient  Income 
as  a  Percent  of  Total  Expendituret, 
Hi  Keportini  Institution.  1972 


Type  of  Institution 

rubUc 

Mvate 

M^r  fcsevch  univertitics 

Other  reiewch  ualwtlties^ 

Lai|e  doctorial  frantiat  institutions 

Small  doctorial  grantint  institutions  ' 

4.3% 
3.1  . 
4.9 

16,3% 
13.6- 
15.9 
I5.I 

Compicheniive  coUtgcs  1 
Comprehenirvt  co  lieges \\ 
Selective  liberal  arts  colleges 
Other  liberal  aru  coUeges 

2.2  • 
9.6 

I.I 

o 

9.7 
16:5 
2!.2 

22^ 

TWo-year  institutions 
SenUnaries,  etc. 
Medicsl  schools 

3.7 
5.7 

24.6 

6.0 

Source:  HECIS-Camegie  Cbmrninion-NCFPSE  Sample. 

Although  the  pcrcenUges  nruy  be  snwller  for  universities,  the  actual  sums  of 
'  nwney  are  sometimes  very  large.  The  primary  issue  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  financial  health  appears  to  be  whether  voluntary  support  is  essential  to  mainUin 
the  pre/erred  quality  and  number  of  educational  and  research  services  in  the*" 
reporting  institutions  and  whether  such  support  will  or  must  grow  in  the  future. 

In  addition/'  we  must  consider  the  history  of  voluntary  support  for  higher* 
education  plant  and  other  capital  formation.  Here,  unfortunately,  available  statistics 
are  incomplete*  Nonetheless,  it  is  generally  known  that  in  private  institutions, 
capital  of  any  sort  (plant,  large  equipment,  and  endowments)  came  from  but  one 
source  prior  to  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation  after  World  War  II  -  from 
private  voluntary , support.  Moreover,  systematically  planned  long-term  plant  debt 
^  was  virtually  unknown  among  private  institutions.  Plant  debt  tended  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  cases  where  anticipated  gifts  did  not  materialize  after  building  proiects 
were  begun. 


Table  24  shows  how  volunUry  support  for  capiUl  has  evolved  between  1960-61 
!-73  (other  deUils  can  be  found  in  Tables  1 1  aijd  1 3). 


and  1972 

erJc 


150 
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TabI*  24 

VolunUry  Support  for  Highec  Education,  Capital  Gifts  Only,  1960*61  through  1972-73 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Type  of  Support*     1961      1963      1965      1966      1967  ^   1968     1969      1970     1971^     1972  *    1973  ^ 

Capital  only  $380.9   $426.8    $644.9    $563.7    $572.5    $619.1    $700.6  '$6ll9    $596.8   $721.3  $755.9 

Source:   CFAE  Reports.  196061  through  1972-73.  »  '  ^ 

See  also  Appendix  £,  Table  E-1.  •  " 

u 

The  structure  of  capital  giving  by  type  of  institution  is  shown  in  Table  25. 
^  The  dependence  on  private  philanthropy,  whjie  varied  among  institutions,  miisx 
be  termed  "significant"  or  "substantial.",  By  this  we  mean  that  normally  even  small 
percentage  decreases  in  gift  income  wili  have  detrimental  effects  on  institutional 
solyehcy.  And  the  vulnerability  increases  as  the  dependency  .factor  becomes  larger, 
which  we  shall  see  below.  We  now  take  up  four  specific  economic  or  managerial 
phenomena\that  of  late  have  contributed  to  a  worsening  of  higher  education 
finance.  In  each  instaQ^e  we  have  attempted  to  show  what  role  voluntary  support 
has  been  and  could  be  playing.  .  .    ^  •  ' 


Inflation  and  Higher  Education 

Until  recently,  not  much  was  known  about  inflation  in  higher  education.  Of 
course,  there  had  been  some  suspicion  during  the  1960s  that  higher  educational 
institutions  suffered <i from  considerable  inflation  and  that  the  rate  of  this  inflation, 
was^  probably  more  .than  for  the  economy  in  general  -(as  measured  by  the 
Consumers*  Price  Index). 

After  several  recent  studies,^  each^of  which  was  conducted  quite  independently 
of  theN)thers,  it  can.  now  be  categorically  stated  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
experienced  by.  higher  educational  institutions  was  far  more  severe  between  1960 
an(J  1973  than  that  expressed  by  the  Consumers'  Price  Index  (C.P.|.)  If  we  take 
1963-64  as  a  base  for  comparison,  ^the  several  studies  suggest  ;nat  a  Higher 
Education  Institutional  Cost^f-Living  Index  would  be  at  or  near  176  in  1973-74  for 
a  comparable  C.P.I.  of  149.3.  The  effect  of  this  sort  of  inflation  on  the  purchasing 
power  of , gift  and  endowment  income  dollars  is,  of  course,  devastating,  as  Table  26 
and  €raphs  2  and  3  show  clearly. 

By  the  year,  1973,  the  1,020  institutions  represented  in  the  CFAE  survey  would 
have  required  an  additional  $549,000  each  in  gifts  in  order  to  cover ''adequately  the 
rapid  expenditure  growth.  Graph  2  suggests  that  some  of  the  needed  gift  growth 
might  have  been  possible,  since  voluntary  support  (line  3)  seems  generally  to  have 
grown  less  rapidly  than  either  the  Gross  National  Product  (linel)  or  Personal 
Income  (line  2). 

Graph  3  suggests  that  growth  in  college  and  university  real .  spending  (after 
institutional  inflation)  began  to  slow  down  in  the  late  1960s  and  has  now  almost 
subsided  (line  2).  In  sharp  contrast  are  the  growth  trends  shown  by  current  dollar 
expenditures  and  voluntary  support  (lines  1  and  3).  ^  ^ 

,  From  the  preceding  illustrations,  which  4X>uld  be  multiplied  m^any  times  with 
similar  data  representing  other  samples  of  institutions,  several  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  First,  we  could  say  that  philanthropy  has  been  inadequate  which,  from  the 
above,  is  of  course  true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  voluntory 
support  grew  more  rapidly  after  1971.  Why?  Certainly  it  occurred  in  part  because 
the  plight  of  institutions  was  well  publicized.  When  legislatures  reacted  on  a  rather 
wide  front  to  the  campus  disorders  by  tightening  higher  education  budgets  and 
when  the  federal  government  dramatically  reduced  its  research  and  graduate 
support,  //  was  the  private  donors  who  came  to  the  rescue.  Their  motive;;5  may  have 
O  )  in/luenced  in  part  by  pending  tax  legislation,  but  the  data  are  clear  on  one 
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*  Type  of  Imtitiition 


M^prhrateunhrersitks  (65) 

'Private  men's  coOcfet  (14) 

Nnte  women's  cotfoget  (85) 

«  Prtnte  coed  cotkge*  (43J) 
'  Ptofejsio^  and  (pedalty  schools  (71) 

Mf>ttcin«titutio&s  '  (217) 

.  JMioicoUetes          '  (135) 


Total 


SoMce:  CFA£RepotM973. 


^    The  Stnicture  of  Capital  Giving  by  Txpe  of  Institutions,  1972 


Support  of  Cuffsnt  Operate 

*  Per 
A«Tcgate  Institution 


8.206.424  586.173 


28.911,272 
198.244.973 
53.234.578 


340.132. 
457.840 
749'.782 


260.959.039  1.202.576 
12^1.225  92.897 


^rcent 
of  Total 


$367J)17.125    W.646.417  51.7% 


36.6 
<7.0 
44,8 
50  0 
68.1 
49.6 


(1.020)      $929.114.63f    $  .910.896  53.1% 


Percent  of  Percent  of 
Chanfe  Qiange 


for  861 
Institutions 


for 
Mean 


Capita]  Support 

TotJd 

from 
1971-72 

from 
1971.72 

Per 

Percent 

.  Attregate 

Institution 

ofToul 

Aaretate 

Institution 

$342,392,074 

$5W.570 

48.3% 

$  709.409.199 

Sld.913.987 

♦  1.5% 

♦  1.1% 

14.230,61) 

1.016.472 

63,4 

22,437,0^1 

1,^02.645 

-  6.0 

♦  1.4 

32.655.258 

384.179 

53.0 

61.566.530 

724,311 

♦  1.7 

♦  3.9 

244.353.190 

564.326 

55.2 

442.598.163 

1,022,166 

♦19.0  ' 

♦20.7 

53(178.635 

748,994  ^ 

50.0 

106.413.213 

1.498.776 

♦  6.7 

•  ♦26.2 

122,317.183 

563,673 

'  31.9 

383.276.222 

I';766.249 

♦20,0  * 

♦  10.0 

12.747.056' 

94.422 

504 

25.288.281 

187.319 

♦28.1 

♦28  0 

S821.874.013 

$  805.758 

46.9% 

Sl.750.988.649 

$  l,716j654 
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Innation  and  Other  Economic  Indicators  and  the  Groyth  of  the  PhUanthroptc  Dollar 


Year 


GNP* 


(1) 


(in  billions) 
(2) 


'Personal 
Income* 

(3) 


I^er  Institution 
Educational 
^  and  General 
Expemco  • 

(in  thousand^ 
(4) 


Higher 
Educational 
Deflator^ 

(psircent) 
(5) 


C:ol.  (4)  in 
1963-64 
'  Dollars^ 

(in  thousands) 
(6) 


1963^ 

$  6324 

4632.4 

5  497.5 

S  4,995  2 

100.0%" 

S4,995 

1964^5 

684.9 

674.0 

538.9 

6,094^ 

^  104.3 

5,844 

l965-6« 

749.9 

7255 

587.2 

7,311.6 

108.8 

6,721 

1966-^7 

^  7919 

746.8 

629.3 

7,976.3 

114.5 

6,966 

1967:^8 

864.2 

785.6 

688.9^ 
750.9  r 

8.927.4 

'  120.8 

7,390 

1968-69 

930.3 

m.\ 

10,219.7 

-  128.6 

7.947 

1969>70 

977.1 

.810.2 

808.3  ^ 

11,120.3  ' 

■  137.0 

8.1 17 

1970-71 

1.054.9 

'    '  826.7 

S64.0 

12,245.9 

145.1  ' 

.8.440 

1971-72 

1.158.0 

866.1 

944.9^ 

13.290.0 

151.9 

8,747 

1972-73 

U94.9 

934.9 

1.055.0 

14,546.8 

160.3 

9,075 

1973-74 

1,402.0 

919.3 

1,130.0 

16.001.5 

176.0 

9.092 

Per  Institution 

(7) 

$421.1 
504.7 
584.1 
598.5 
657.6 
694.9 
752.6 
764.1 
803.0 
910.9- 
983.8 


Operating  Gifts  ffecessary 
to  Compensate  for  Higher 
Education  Inflation 


Additional^ 

(in  thousands) 
(8) 


♦5  21.7 

♦  51.4 
^  86.8 
^  136.8 

♦  198.7 

♦  278i 

♦  344.6 

♦  457.8 

♦  549-3 

♦  747.7 


Total^ 


(9) 

421.1  ' 
526.4 
635.5 
685.3 
•  794.4 
893.6 
1,031.1 
1.108.7 
1.260.8 
1.460.2 
1.731.5 


Note:  Cohimnt  8  and  9  indicate  how  much  more  gift  income  (8)  and  how  much  total  gift  income  (9}  the  mean  reporting  institution  would  have  required  in  ordci  to  maintain  the 
pmchasiiv  power  of  the  educational  gift  dollar  at  the  1963*64  level.  Given  the  rate  of  higher  education  inflation  suggested  by  Column  5.  gifts  would  almost  have  had  to 
double  in  1974  in  order  to  provide  the  impact  they  had  in  1964. ,  ^  '  ^ 

Sources:  a.  United  SUtes  Department  of  C^ommerce,  Survey  of  Cunent  Business.  Vol,  54.  Ho.  10  (October.  1974).  pp.  39  and^40. 
b.CFAE  Reports.  ^ 
c  Adapted  from  the  loiiroes  to  footnote  11. 

d.  Calculated  by  subtracting  column  (7)  from  column  (9).  * 

e.  Calculated  by  multiplying  column  (7)  by  column  (5). 
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6rapli2 

National  Income  Indicators  and 
•  Voluntary  Support,  1964'1974 


GNP 

Personal 
Income 


Voluntary  Support  for  Operations 


1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971   1972  1973  1974 

Source:  See  Table,^26,  Colunms  (1)  and  (3).  and  Total  Operating  Gifts  from 
Appendix  E,  Table  E-1. 


1 


QraphS 

Educational  and  General  Expendihires  and  Operatii^  Gifts, 
Pfer  Reporting  Institution,  1964-1974 


1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971   1972  1973  1974 

(1)  Educational  and  General  Expenditures      Current  $ 

(2)  Educational  and  General  Expenditures  ^  Constant  $ 

(1964*  100) 

Voluntary  Support  for  Operations  Cunent  1  ' 

E  RI C  ^^^^      Columns  (4),  (6),  and  (7). 
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point:  voluntary  support  increased  when  public  support  became  weak.  Thus,  while 
there  was  much  talk  about  financial  distress,  the  increases  in  voluntary  support 
made  it  less  of  a  disaster.  Private  philanthropy  on  behalf  of  higher  educational 
operations  had  returned  to  a  growth  path  similar 'to  that  of  the  GNP  and  of 
Personal  Income/  Even  during  the  most  recent  recession  voluntary  support  for 
higher  education  remained  at  record  levels. 

As  "for  the  recent  past,  voluntary  support  has  contributed  not  merely  to 
institutional  solvency  but  to  a  certain  degree  of  financial  stability.  The  institutions 
that  rely  regularly  on  gift  income  for  operations  may  experience  annual  fluctuations* 
in  the  actual  monies  rjeceivcd..  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  core  ofgiving  that  is 
quite  stable,  as  most  reports  ofgiving  will  show.  Institutional  vulnerability  increases 
when  there  are  sharp  economic  shifts,  as  at  present,  and  also  when  there  are  changes 
in  the  laws  that  deternnine  thelRnancial  and  tax  incentives  for  giving-  Some  of  the 
1972-73  increases  in  philanthropic  support  may  have  stemmed  from  actions  by 
donors  that  were  taken  to  forestall  future  losses  or  penalties  should  adverse  tax 
legislation  be  passed.  'Many  deferred  capital  gift  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
the  direct  result  of  the  latest  tax  legislation.  The  correspondence  and  the  reports 
from  the  institutions  seem  to  support  such  a  conclusion  (see  Appendix  B). 


The  Need  for  Capita! 

When  economists  study  pricing  practices  and  the  comparative  profitability  and 
efficiency  of  the  normal  business  firm,  they  make  a  distinction  between  what  they  * 
call  the  short  run  and  the  long  run.  By  short  run  they  refer  to  a  situation  where  the 
price  and  the  volume  of  sales  are  just  adequate  to  help  the  firm  pay  for  its  variable 
costs.  The  long  run,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  defined  as  a  condition  where 
prices  and  sales  produce  enough  revenues  to  pay  for  all  the  costs,  fixed  and  variable. 
In  practice,  this  would  also  enable  a  firm  to  depreciate  its  plant  and' equipment 
investments  and  to  "retain"  a  reasonableanwuntof  "unexpended"  profit  after  taxes. 

In  higher  education  the  situation  is  unfortunately  quite  different.  Historically, 
the  "price"  has  not  been  set  to  defray  even  short-run  costs.  The  normal  dependence 
on  gifts  and  endowment  income  among  private  institutions  and  on  government 
appropriations  among  public  institutions  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  "price,"  even  in  the  economist's  notion  of  the  short  run.  And 
until  government  plant  loans  became  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  higher  education 
finance,  the  then-predominant  private  sector  of  colleges  and  universities,  did-  not  - 
have  in  its  total  revenues  frojn  student  fees  (tuition,  room,  and  board),  from 
endownient  investments,  and  from  gifts  any  generally  recognized  funds  designated 
for  cjipital  programs.  True,  equipment  and  plant  repairs  and  even  some  replacements^ 
were  included  among  total  current  expenditures.  But  formal  plant  and  equipment 
depreciation  was  officially  rejected  by  a  policy  established  through  the  National 
Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers. 

Some  very  interesting  official  reasons  were  given  for  this  practice.  One  of  these 
suggested  that  private  businesses  included  depreciation  charges  because  they  were 
selling  their  products  and  services  for  profit  and  because  profits  were  taxed. 
Another  reason  given  was  that  depreciation  costs  should  not  be  included  because 
the  investments  were  macle  by  "others'*  (usually  private  donors)  and  thus  had  been 
of  zero  cost  to  the  institution.  A  third  reason,  in  part  related  to  the  second,  was 
that  students  should  not  be  charged  any  "future"  costs  In  the  sense  that  present 
debits  for  depreciation  would  create  "reserves"  that  would  be  used  in  the  future  to 
renovate  or  to  buy  new  plant  and  equipment.  The  clincher  was  the  official 
argument  that  those  who  financed  the  existing  fixed  capital  investment  (other  than 
tenured  faculty  and  other  "permanent"  staff)  would  also  provide  its  replacement  If 
and  when  the  time  came. 


\ 
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r^,V^^M^      ^  .  "ic  "ding  among,  current  expenditures  some 

z^^^rlur"  <»"sumption  was  never  mentioned  officially:  norma/ 

r^nZ.  T  "^.^'^ .^<"'ly  adequate,  to  defray  non<apital . costs;  to  stipulate  that 
^f^  u  T"^""^'!'  '"'"'"'^^  depreciation  among  their  current  annual  costs 
would  have  thrown  the  whole  industry  into  a  mammoth  aggregate  operating  deficit 
In  the  public  sector  it  would  furthermore  have  required  larger  annual  appropriations 
'f8'H2^"^«  tend  to  be  inclined  to  provide.  Thus  a  major  opportunity  to 
dramatize  the  industry's  capital  needs  has  been  missed.  >  7  <■ 

After  World  War  !l  an  important  change  (  xurred  in  higher  education  finance 
The- government  loan  at  highly  preferred  interest  rates  (typically  3  to  3-7/8  percent) 
came  into  being  for  public  and  private  institutions.  Gradually,  several  state  agencies 
were  set  up  that  allowed  private  colleges  and  universities  to  borrow  public  funds  at 

ITT'-  T!!^'^'  '^'^y  P'"^  <^'^'  ^educ?ion)  involving 

obligations  to  the  public  treasuries  has  become  a  normal  college  and  university 
expenditure.  But  because  of  how  the  other  current  operating  revenues  are  obtained, 
SL^"",?      'T"!!-  '  !^"°'  for. financial  distress  among  certain  privat'e 

colleges  as  several  studies  have  pointed  out.'  In  some  institutions,  long-term  debt 
-  u  ''T    creditors  makes  matters  worse,  especially  when  escalated  sharply  as  has 
been  the  case  recently. 

Thus,  today,  current  college  and  university  revenues  are  expected  to  defray 
aT^L""^ -  l^  expenditures  plus  debt  service  costs  but  not  capital  depreciation 
And  the  official  expectation  is,  particularly  for  the  private  sector,  that  new  capital 
ZiH^^L^JJ^f^'Z  ""I"/"'^  equipment  replacement  or  for  new  investments  - 
will  be  provided  from  outside  non-current  revenue-centered  sources.  There  are  only 

^Xte^SnZ^  '""^  '^"'^ 

canil^l^flRh^?  .'''I'  inadequate  providers  of 

„cap|tal  funds.  The  government's  share  of  capital  investments  increased  dramatically 
dunng  the  post-Sputnik  years  and  especially  during  the  enrollment  explosion  of  the 
]S„  h"""^  .    ur'  ""o^e  recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  sharp 

slowing  down  of  public  capital  investments.  Private  philanthropy  has  provided  large 
sums  ot  money  also,  although  a  complete  record  is  difficult  to  obtain. 


Table  27 

PhiUnthropic  Support  of  Capital  in  Higher  Education,  1964  through  1973 

(in  miUioiu  of  dollars)  ' 
Type  of  Support  i2«]M!2«Zi2«8i969i970l9711972i97^ 

'^^oX  '^^,1    '\\'{',  S5968    5721.3  S755.9 

0.„.H.„p.„.  3.S:      .3.5      3...      3...  3..S 

Soufoe:  CFAE  Rcpotij.  .See  abo  Tables  24  and  21 

Four  conclusions  can  be  driwn  from  Table  27  and  Graph  4.  First,  plant  gifts  in 
current  dollars  have  remained  remarkably  stable:  Second,  when  we  apply  a 
composite  cost  of  construction  index  to  determine  how  much  purchasing  power  has 
been  lost  or  gained,  the  dismal  fact  becomes  obvious:  aggregate  plant  gifts  buy  less 
and  less  new  plant.  In  terms  of  current  plant  requirements'  and  present  long-range 
enrollment  expectations,  the  plant  gift  trend  may  make  sense.  However,  in  terms  of 
futurtf  replacement  needs  and  rapidly  evolving  obsolescence,  capital  formation 
through  plant  gifts  IS  completely  inadequate. 

.  The  NCFPSE  estimated  that  between  1969-70  and  1971-72  "new  nlant 
construction  added  between  $340  million  and  $600  million  in  potential  long-range 
FR  ir"°"  ^  '^'''"'"'^'"8  °"  whether  one  assumes  a  20-year 
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Graph  4 

PhUanthropic  Support  of  Capital  in  Higher 
Education,  1965-73 

(in  millioijs'of  dollars)  ^  * 


(1)  New  Plant  Gifts  . 

(2)  AU  Other  Capital  GifU 

(3)  Plant  Gifts  Alter  Construction  Cost  Inflation 
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Source:    Constmction  Review  (February/March,  1974},  pp.  44  and  45, 
and  Table  27. 


or  a  SO*year  life  span.^  In  a  group  of  48  private  colleges,  another  study  ^timates 
that  construction  between  1960  and  1970  may  have  added  a  need  of  $17.8  million 
'in  nev^  replacement  capital^  assuming  35  years  of  usable  life  and  prevailing  rates  of 
inflation  in  the  cost  of  construction.^  And  it  is  well  known  that  nnodern  teaching 
technology,  new  teaching  methods  and  classroom  life  styles,  and  preferred  residence 
hall  living  arrangements  have  escalated  the  need  for  rearranging  the  physical 
environment  long  before  the  normal  "histprical"  rate  of  obsolescence  has  taken  its 

toll.   '  ,  . 

The  third  important  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  front  the  evidence  on  capital 
giving  is  that  some  of  it  increases  college  and  university  expenditures  quite 
O  jificantly.  For  instance,  the  NCFPSE  estimates  that  some  $600  million  of  new 
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operating  expenditures  have  been  added  to  college  and  university  budgets  during 
three  years  of  new  plant  construction.  On  the  basis  of  rather  stable  industry  ratios 
It  IS  possible  to  estimate  that  the  new  plant  gifts  reported  in  TaBle  27  may  have 
added  between  a  minimtim  of  $117  million  to  as  much  as  $138  million  of  new 
operating  expense.  To  the  extent  to  which  such  additional  operating  expenditures 
-are^not  matched  by  new  philanthropic  operating  income,  the  financial  health  of 
institutions  may  be  subjected  ,to  severe  strain.  This  may  be  less  of  a  problem  when 
the  general  economy,  enrollments,  and  institutional  income  experience  simultaneous 
growth.  But  when  we  come  up  against  a  period  of  stagnation  or,  as  at  present, 
contraction  amidst  generaUnd  rapid  inflation,  fifianciaPdistress  may  ensue. 

The  fourth  finding  refers  to  the  sharp  increase  in  non-plant  capital  giving  and 
pe^rtajns  to  the  effect  of  deferred  giving  between  1972  and  1973.  According  to 
CFAB,  reported  endowment  funds  declined  slightly  in  value  for  well-known  reasons; 
bequests  remained  about  the  same.  The  primary  increase  came  from  charitable 
ramainder  trusts,  life-income  contracts,  and  other  forms  of  deferred  giving.  The 
increase  in  this  area  in  1973  was  more  than  56  percent  from  the  previous  year 
whicji  also  set  a  record.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  we  summarize  as  follows:  (1)  Both  public  and  private  higher 
educational  institutions  depend  on  plant  and  endowment  capital  formation  from 
private  voluntary  support.  (2)  Support  for  plant  construction  has  remained  relatively 
static  in  current  dollars  and  has  declined  consistently  and  sharply  in  constant 
dollars.  Plant  construction  entails  future  operating  costs;  if  these  are  not  covered 
with  additional  voluntary  support,  financral  stress  (if  not  distress)  may  ensue.  (3) 
Plant  support  ex^udes  depreciation  reserve  accumulation;  the  same  is  true,  in  most 
institutions:  normal  current  reveni^es  are  not  adequate  to  build  up  such  reserves.  (4) 
Non-plant  capital  growth  has  increased  sharply  since  1971,  but  the  evidence  after 
two  very  good  years  is  too  limited  to  permit  an  estimate  of  whether  the  trend  will 
continue,  however  much  of  a  need  for  more  capital  there  may  be.  (5)  Whether jwe. 
look  at  Uie  '^depreciation"  xost  probIems;-the  long-range  magnitude  of  pent-up 
"""capirar  replacement  needs,  or  the  desire  to  adapt  educational  facilities  and 
technology  to  new  student  and  pedagogical  demands  and  the  need  to  improve 
higher  education  productivity,  the  "capital  starvation"  that  is  characteristic 
particularly  of  private  higher  education  should  be  a  public  concern.  A  type  of 
socialist  capital  rationing  at  the  federal  and  state  level  and  private  catch-as-catch-can 
philanthropy  represent  the  present  capital  foundation  of  the  higher  education 
enterprise.  Without  the  private  effort,  however  inadequate  it  may -be,  the  entire, 
burden  would  fall  on  public  treasuries. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  private  philanthropy  provides  capital  from 
relatively  few  sources.  College  after  college  reports  that  from  80  to  95  percent  of 
their  capital  gifts  come  from  somewhere  between  7  to  15  percent  of  the  donors. 
Even  cun-ent  operating  support' adheres  to  these  proportions.  The  present  mean  is 
that  roughly  10  percent  of  the  donors  provide  from  90  to  95  percent  of  all  gifts. 
The  accepted  ratio  used  to  be  80  to  20  percent.  Thus  the  college  and  university 
capital  responsibility  (or  burden),  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  assumed  by  private 
donors  on  behalf  of  public  and  private  institutions,  falls  on  relatively  few  private 
philanthropic  sources.  Their  cultivation  is  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  enter- 
prise. In  the  absence  of  such  support  capital  starvation  would  surely  increase,  since 
It  is  doubtful  -  as  recent  experience  makes  abundantly  clear  -  that  current 
revenues  can  be  improved  to  enable  the  creation  of  "retained  earnings''  Reserves. 
Neither  student  nor  taxpayer  will  soon  begin  to  foot  the  bill  more  directly. 

The  Student's  Ability  to  Pay:  The  Tuition  Gap 

The  problems  posed  by  the  so-called  tuition  gap  have  been  well  publicized  in 
several  recent  studies.*^  We  shall  not  go  over  all  the  ground  that  has  been  well 
-^^y  J-  Here  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  aspects  that  relate  to  philanthropy. 
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TabW  ^ 

The  Tuition  Gap:  Ohio  Private  Institutions  Compared  \^ith  Ohib  Public  Institutions,  1974-75 


Tuition  Gtp  th»t  Reiulti  if  we; 


Divide  by 

Divide  by 

Divide  by 

Mean  ^ 

Mean  State 

Mean  Ted). 

Community 

rfrivate  Colleges  and 

Private  Cbllege 

University 

Cbllege 

Cblkge 

Universities  tfl  Ohio 

Tuitions  and  Fees 

Tuition 

Tuition 

TNi  if  lAfl 

(ratio) 

(ratio) 

(ratio) 

4.34 

5.85 

8.58 

4.19 

5.66 

8.30 

3.98" 

5.37 

7^9 

3.90 

5.26 

7.71 

vTcsicin  Kcscrvc  univcisiiy 

3.77 

5.09 

7.47 

fifvf Ixnrl  lntt!ttit#>  nf  &iti«t/> 

i.ii 

5.08 

7.46 

3.72 

5.02 

7.36 

Ohin  W^clfVin  lhni!wr«ttv 
Wfuu  wciK/Ui  v/nivCiSlI/ 

3.68 

4.96  , 

7.27 

Otterbcin  CoUege 

3.61 

4.87 

7.14 

^'Wittenberc  llntv«rtitv 

BaMwin-Wallace  College 

2  694 

4.77 

7.00 

21679 

3.52 

4.74 

0.70 

Muskingum  College 

2,610 

3.43 

0.70 

Heidetberg  College 

2)570 

3.37 

4.55 

D.Do 

Maiietta  College 

2)550 

3.35 

A  <l 

4.01 

b.bi 

'AshUnd  0>U^e  « 

2,504 

3.29 

4.43 

Capital  University 

2,495  i 

3.27 

4.42 

0.40 

Mount  Union  College 

2)460 

3.23 

4.35 

D.J7 

Wilmington  College 

2)41 5 

1 17 
J.I  f 

5,32 

Oenancc  College 

2)350 

3.08 

4.16 

*  6.10 

Bluff  ton  College 

'  2,260 

2.97 

<  tit 

Ohio  Northern  University  > 
Findlay  Cbllege  «^ 

2*256 

2.96 

<  0£ 
d.OD 

2  205 

*>  ao 

1  OA 

5.73 

'John  Pirroll  Ifniv^rtitv 

*.o5   

-  — -  — " 

6;iO 

Cleveland  Intfitiite  oLAtt  -  - 

—    "  '^"950   "  * 

5.07 

3.38 

4.96 

1  aon  « 

ZAfi 

3.35 

4.91 

\jiw  I/O  iHuucsn 

1  aan 

'  2.47 

— 3,-33- 

4.88 

1  aan 

3.33 

4.88 

Muonc  kA^uc^  J 

244 

3.29 

4.83 

Umj ion,  v/nij^mij  \»i 

1  ain 

2.40 

3.24 

4.75 

1  ao^ 

^o 

3.23 

4.74 

oil  junn  vuuv^v 

1  ann 

3.19 

4.68 

wuocriorvc  univcisiix 

!,730 

2l27 

3.06 

4.49 

*f  ajsn  \vOiicg6 

3.01 

4.41 

SteubenviUe,  College  of 

1.690 

2^22 

2.99 

4.39 

EdgecUff  College 

1,600 

2.10 

2  83 

4.16 

Ursuline  College 

1,575 

2.07 

^  2.79 

^  4.09 

Ccdarville  College 

1.566 

2.06 

-^2.77 

4.07 

Pontifical  CoUige  Joscphinum 

1.505 

1.98  . 

2.66 

?.9l 

^Mary  Marise  Cbllege 

1.500 

1.97 

2.66 

3.90 

^Anthenaeum  of  Ohio 

1.425^ 

1.87 

2.52 

3.70 

Notre  Dame  College 

1.400 

1.84 

2.48 

3.64 

TifTm  College 

1.360 

1.79 

241 

3.53 

Dyke  College 

1,350 

1.77 

139 

3.51 

Franklin  University " 

1.080 

1.42 

1.91 

2.81 

Borromeo  Seminary  of  Ohio 

1.015 

1.33 

1.80 

.  2.64 

Cincinnati  Bible  Seminary 

1.003 

1.32 

1.78 

2.61 

Source     Adapted  from  East  Ohio  Gas  Cbmpany. Tenth  Annual  Report  on  College  Cbsts>  Cbmpiled  by  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  1974.  See  also  Appendix  E,  Tables  B-2.  E-3.  - 
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The  tuition  gap  is  normally  said  to  exist"  between  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  argument  is  that  if  a  public  university  charges  $700  and  a  private  college 
charges  $2,800,  the  tuition  gap  is  4:1  in  favor  of  the  public  institution.  Actually,  a 
tuition  gap  exists  between  any  two  colleges  that  charge  a  different  tuition  each.  For 
instance,  as  Table  28  shows,  between  the  highest-priced  and  the  lowest-priced 
'private  school,  $3,304  and  $1,003  respectively,  there  exists  a  tuition  gap  of  3.3  to 
1-  Tuition  levels  differ  among  public  institutions,  also.  For  instance,  in  Ohio  for 
f  ^"^4-75  the  mean  tuition  for  state  universities  was  about  $762,  for  public  technical 
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colleges  about  $565,  and  for  public  two-year  community  colleges  about  $385.  Thus, 
there  existed  a  tuition  gap  between  state  universities  and  the  other  public  colleges, 
as  well  as  between  technical  and  community  colleges: 

Tuition  Gap 

State  university  to  technical  colleges  1.3  to  1 

State  university  to  community  colleges  2    to  1 

Technic*.*  colleges  to  community  colleges  1.5  to  1 

Granted  that  the  ratios  are  small  within  the  public  sector,  but  from  a  competitive 
point  of  view  they  are  very  real.  For  instance,  during  the-  enrollment  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  community  college  enrollment 
increased  at  the  expense  of  enrollment  in  the  public  sector  to  as  large  an  extent  as 
It  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  private  sector,  and  probably  .more  so. 

Another  important  recent  phenomenon  is  the  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
part-tiipe  students,  enrolled  at  public  institutions.  Much  of  this  part-time  enrollment 
'may  be  a  function  of  net  cost  or  price  to  the  student,  more  precisely  the  tradeoff 
between  paj^mg  'room  and  board  costs  while  foregoing  income  and  living  at  home 
while  earning  reeular  wages  from  full  or  part-time  emj)loyment.  In  the  illustration 
above  (Table  28)  the  room  ^nd  bo^d  costs  at  public  institutions  in  Ohio  are  not 
■  vfiry  much  different  from  those  at  private  colleges.  The  highest  Ohio  room-and- 
board  price  gap  is  1.13;  and  in  31  out  of  40  reporting  private  institutlomrtne 
lodging  and  meal  charges  are  less  than  fqrJhe-mean-pablic"ihltitutfon. 
JThMS^-when^the-toJal  stuHenT^harg    are  compared,  the  price  differential  is 


narrpwed  considerably.  The  highest  ratio  is  reduced  to  2.26  to  1;  in  34  out  of  40 
reporti|ig  private  colleges,  the  gap  is  less  than  2  to  1,  (For  more  details,  see 
Appendix  E,  Tables  E-2,  E-3.) 

For  a  balanced  view,  ;he  tuition  or  price  gap  must  be  seen  |n  this  broader  light 
described  above.  In  addition,  we  must  look  at  how  student  aid  narrows  the  gap  for 
specific  types  of  colleges.  The  ^National  Commission  for  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  suggests  that  the  effective  gap  in  tuition  alone  -will  be 
noticeably  reduced  for  students  receiving  student  aid  grants.^  ^ 
^  Income  for  student  aid  from  gifts  and  endowment  represents  a  significant  source 
whose  express  purpose  is  to  narrow  the  price  gap  for  students  in  private  colleges 
and  HJniversities  whio  ptherwise  could  not  afford  to  attend.  But  such  student  aid 
income  is  available  also  to  public  colleges  and  universities  (see  Tables  15  through 
lo,  2y,  and  30).  s 

These  student  aid  income  figures  (Table  29)  must  be  compared  with  the  deficit 
or  subsidy  gap  that  comes  about  when  institutions  report  less  student  aid  income 
than  student  aid  grant  ''expenditures"  or  "discounts."  ^ 

Table  31  indicates  how  significant  a  factor  student  aid  philanthropic  income  is 
for  each  type  or  institution.  Columns  (5)  and  (6)  show  the  percentage  by  which  the_ 
student  aid  grant  deficits  are  reduced  by  student  aid  gift  and-endowment  ihcome. 
The  deflates  reduced-  considerably  -for  both  public  and  private  institutions. 
-Voluntary  support  helps  improve  the  financial  health  -  and  thus  the  financial  risk 
involved  -  of  institutions  who  must  discount  their  respective  prices  to  laree 
numbers  of  students.     ^  r         k  6 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  preceding  data  show  the  dramatic  need  for 
student  aid  income.  They  also  indicate  that  philanthropy  steps  into  a  void  that 
seems  to  persist  in  spite  of  ever-mounting  public  efforts  to  subsidize  the  student. 
Thus,  voluntary  support  in  this  area  not  only  improves  the  financial  viability  of 
public  and,  in  particular,  private  institutions:  ft  also  renders  a  social  service  of 
conslaerable  magnitude  by  providing  more  free  choice  and  access  to  higher 
education  for  students  who  otherwise  might  have  to  opt  for  less  expensive 
Institutions  or  could  perhaps  not  afford  to  attend  any  kind  of  higher  educational 
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Student  Aid  Income  from  Gifts  and  Endowment,  Per  Mean  Reporting  Institution,  1972, 
HEGIS-Cimegie  Commissiof\-NCFPSE  Stmpfe 


Selective  VbtttH  arts  coUegei 
Other  liberal  arts  coUe|»i^. 


Two<yea4r  Jnitttu  tions 
ei,  etc. 
schools 
AU  others 


16 
16 

43 


(tn  thousands  of  dollars) 

Student  Aid  Income  Per  Institution 

Public  Institutions 

Gifts 

Endowment 

Total 

(- 

Leadtns  research  universities 
Other  research  universities 
Larte  doctorial  frantini  institutions 
SnuU  doctoiial  grantini  institutions 

$1,285 

V  360 
359 
201 

$193 

68 
67 

$M78 
505 
427 
268 

Cb  mprebeasive  colkges  1 
Comprehensive  coUetes  11 

%1  ^"^^ 

18 

1C5 
60 

17 
20 

57 


Private  Institutions  > 

Leading  research  ujuversities  1,244 

Other  research  universities  406 

Larte  doctorial  granting  institutions  268 

SnuU  doctoiial  granting  institutions  24 1 

Comprehensive  colleges  1  101 

Comprehensive  colleges  It  55 

.  Selective  liberal  arts  colleges  ^  93 

Other  liberal  arts  colleges  4  3 

Two>year  institutions  16 

Seminaries,  etc.  v  31 

Medical  schools  .  51 
AU  others  - 


1,681 
236 
210 
248 

57 
39 

124 

19 

8 
35 
5 


2,925 
642 
478 
489 

158 
94 

217 
62 

24 

66 
56 


Tabl«  30 

Student  Aid  Grant  Deficits  Per  Reporting  Institution  anU  Net  Tuition  Gap  Ratios,  1971-72 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Net  Tuition 

Types  of  Institution 

PubUc 

Private 

Ratio  Gap 

Leadii^  research  universities 

$4,183 

<4,234 

3.5 

Other  research  universities 

1,063 

1,569 

'3.9 

Large  doctorial  granting  {.ictitutions 

1,097 

1,237 

2.5 

Small  doctorial  granting  institutions 

988 

1,246 

3.8 

AU  universities 

1.963 

2,23: 

Comprehensive  colleges  1 

433 

470 

s 

Comprehensive  colleges  II 

288 

240 

2.9 

All  comprehensive  colleges 

384 

379 

SelectWe  liberal  arts  colleges 

265 

2.2 

Other  liberal  arts  colleges 

108 

121 

3.8 

All  liberal  aits  colleges 

108 

154 

Two-year  institutions 

44 

39 

4.8 

Seminaries*  etc. 

32 

Medical  schooU 

444 

77 

AU  others 

123 

86 

Source:  MCFPSE.  pp.  424-25  aiid  p.  204. 
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*niblt31  /  * 

student  Aid  Grant  Deficit  Before  and  After  Student  Aid  Gift  and  Endowment  Income, 
Per  Institution  Reporting,  1972 
*  (in  thouiuids  of  dolUrs) 


Student  Aid  Grant  DeAdt 
Before 

After 

Philanthropic  Support 
Reduces  Student  Aid 

Type  of  lastitution 

Student  Aid  Gifts  and  Endowment  Income 
Public        frivate           PubUc  Private 

Grant  Oefidt  by  What 
Feroentaie? 

Public  >fMte 

Other  rtaearch  tmivtiilties  ^ 

 Lai^e  doctoiiaI|nwtln|  institutions 

Snull  doctoral  granting  institutions 

$4,183 
1.063 
1,097 
988 

'$4,234 
1,569 
1,237 
1,246 

$2,705 
558 
670 
720 

$1,309 
927  . 
759 
757 

35.3% 
47.5 
38.9 
27.1 

69.1% 
40.9 
'    38.6 « 
39.2- 

Comprehenavt  oolkges  I 
Comprehcnsivt  colleges  11 

433 
288 

470 
240 

328 
228 

312 

146 

24.2 
20.a 

'33.6 
39.2 

Sek€t«re  UbenI  arts  colleges 
Other  l^enl  aru  oiUeges 

108 

265 
121 

91 

48 

59 

15.7 

81.9 
51.2 

Two-year  institutions  ^ 
Seminaries,  etc 
-  Medical  schools 

44  ^ 
444 

39 
32 
77 

24 

387 

15 

No  Deficit 
21 

45.5 
12.8 

61.5 
72,7 

Source;    NCFKE.  pp.  424  and  425.  Columns  (3)  and  (4)  were  calcuUted  by  subUacting  student  aid  gifts  and  endow 
ment  mcome  from  student  aid  grant  deficit;  the  lattet  was  computed  by  deducting  total  student  aid  grant 
expenditures  from  gross  tuition  income;  student  fees  for  Auxiliary  Enterprises  were  not  used  in  any  of  the 
computations. 


*  *  Private  Philanthropy  ancJ  Financial  Distress 

in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

fn  assessing  the  comparative  financial  health  of  higher  educational  institutions, 
the  central-  issue  is  whether  specified  educational  and  related  programs  and  activities 
fulfill  the  institutional  purpose  and  whether  there  exist  adequate  financial,  human,  ^ 
and  material  resources  ,to  carry  out  the  intended  objectives.  Philanthropy  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  providing  financial  support  and  stability  for.  educational  programs. 
Erratic  and  large  fluctuations  in  philanthropic  support  can  also  create  financial  and 
program  instability. 

When  we  first  undertook  this  study  we  expected  to  find  convincing  evidence  that 
it  is  often  the  lack  of  or  the  sharp  decline  in  voluntary  support  that  brings  many 
private  institutions  to  or  near  financial  collapse.  For  better  or  worse,  our  conclusion 
is  on  the  whole  quite  the  opposite:  colleges  normally  fall  for  reasons  other  than  a 
sadden  lack  of  philanthropic  support. 

There  have  been  several  well-publicized  instances  where  a  private  institution  (or  a 
program  in  a  public  university)  came  upon  hard  financial  times  because  it  lost  the 
backing  of  one  or  two  major  donors.  There  exist  institutions  today  where  philan- 
thropic  income  stems  from  a  few  donors,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  whom  would  bring 
'  about  severe  operating  deficits.  (The  case  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  several 
years  ago  is  a  well-known  example,  and  there  exist  today  several  such  situations 
among  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges.) 

Financial  vulnerabifity  increases  as  the  development  basket  contains  Jewer  and 
fewer  eggs.  Maybe  the  managerial  lesson  is  obvious:  institutions  who  must  rely  on 
gifts  should  try  to  balance  their  mix  of  donors  so  that  the  sadden  disappearance  of 
a  few  major  contributors  cannot  bring  with  it  the  financial  collapse  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  is  also  the  collateral  problem  of  who  determines  policy  when  voluntary 
support  is  heavily  concentrated,  (The  recent  case  of  Prescott  College  in  Arizona 
comes  to  mind.) 

The  effect  of  large  single  gifts  often  centers  on  the  stability  of  specific  programs. 
This  has  been  evident  recently  in  large  universities  and  professional  schools  that 
Q   jsearch  and  other  than  strictly  instructional  activities.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
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during  the  early  1970s,  prFvate  philanthropy  took  up  some  of  the  financial  burden 
created  by  the  sudden  and  sharp  decline  in  federal  s^pport  for  research  and 
graduate  training.  For  instance,  between  1971  and  1972  federal  support  of  research 
^universities  dropped  on  the  average  by  some  43  percent  and  19  percent  per 
reporting  public  and  private  university,  respectively;  simultaneously,  private  gift 
income  grew  by  some  19  percent  and  33  percent,  respectively.*^ 

Large  grants  that  support  current  operations  tend  to  be  of  the  ''specified," 
*Vestricted,"  or  ''categorical"  variety.  This  means  tfiat  the  grant  is  for  a  specific 
activity  and  will  last  for  a  specified  time  only.  Some  of  these  grants,  may  be 
renewable,  although  this  arrangement  occurs  less  and. less  frequently.  The  grant 
terminates  when  all  the  monies  have  been  spent  or  when  the  objective  has  been 
met.  Staffing  practice  at  the  recipient  institution  may  be  such,  however,  that 
personnel  costs  continue  when  the  grant  is  no  longer  available.  In  the  early  1970s 
and  even  today^  so-called  soft-money  financing  of  tenured  positions  presents  a  major 
vulnerability  and  cause  for  concern.  Most  institutional  respondents  recognize  the 
problem  as  being  one  of  proper  personnel  management  rather  than  one  of  short- 
comings in  philanthropy. 

In  this  respect  it  might  also  be  noted  that  the  financial  vulnerability  and  risk 
have  increased  of  late  even  where  programs  have  been  endowed  through  philan- 
thropic support  in  the  past.  The  severe  shrinking  of  investment  asset  values  is 
affecting  the  earning  power  of  endowments  and  may  contribute  to  either  reduced 
operating  support  or  capital  consumption  if  historic  payout  levels  are  maintained  or 
increased.  And  these  same  forces  that  affect  endowfnents  are  a  depressant  for 
philanthropy  in  general. 

Almost  all  capital  gifts  and  the  bulk  of  current  gifts  for  operations,  whether 
restricted  or  not,  are  or  have  been  in  the  form  of  appreciated  assets,  mostly 
securities.  The  overall  net  erosion  of  capital  asset  values  during  the  1970s  has  been 
catastrophic,  and  the  all-around-  effect  clearly  is  a  sharp  decline  in  the  private 
donor's  ability  to  give.  In  this  sense,  because  of  economic  factors  outside  the  range 
of  college  and  university  influence,  institutional  dependence  on  gifts  has  made  for 
increased  vulnerability.  A  significant  decline  in  private  support  resulting  from  recent 
recession,  inflation,  and  high  interest  rates,  could  become  the  cause  for  widespread 
and  serious  financial  distress  in  higher  educational  institutions.* 

But  the  data  at  our  disposal  concerning  the  recent  past  lead  to  a  more  optimistic 
conclusion:  The  institutions  that  report  income  from  gifts  and  endowments  consider 
these  to  be  stabilizing  rather  than  disrupting  influences.  Colleges  and  universities 
who  claim  to  follow  conservative  budgeting  practices  have  been  able  to  cushion  the 
shock  of  sudden  changes  in  the  pattern  of  funding.  After  looking  at  audited 
'  financial  statements  one  realizes  that  in  the  recent  rourtd  of  shifting  finances  it  was 
often  the  reduction  in  public  funding  that  caused  the  financial  crunch.  Private 
philJinthropic  support  has  yet  to  become  the  primary  cause. 

Although  there  does  not  now  exist  a  generally  accepted  formal  method  of* 
financial  "health"  analysis  for  higher  educational  institutions,  th^re  has'  been 
considerable  progress  of  late  in  isolating  some  of  the  componervt^  of  such  analysis. 
One  important  breakthrotJgh  is  the  idea  that  college  and  university  operating  deficits 
are  perhaps  the  least  reliable  indicator.  A  balanced  budget  may  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  employees  and  of  services  that  students  expect  or  need.  In  our  investiga- 
tions we  have  found  institutions  where  net  worth  increased  while  their  operations 
showed  cecurring  and  sizeable  deficits.  In  a  survey  of  some  100  private  colleges, 
covering  a  fouc-year  period,  only  7  institutions  reported  both  operating  deficits  and 
declining  operating  fund  balances  for  each  year.  In  all  honesty,  only  these^seven 
institutions  could  be  said  to  be  in  real  financial  distress.  With  the  uninterrupted 
decline  of  their  consolidated  net  worth,  their  ability  to  finance  their  preferred 
educational  operations  from  year  to  year  was  in  ever-greater  jeopardy.'^ 
^  For  the  sake  of  illustration  and  to  conclude  this  section,  we  present  some  new 
>y^-  that  have  not  been  published  heretofore.  The  findings  give  an  idea  of  how 
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complex  a  subject  is  the  evaluation  of  the  comparative  financial  health  of  educa- 
lional  institutions  -  even  without  any  specific  reference  to  whether  educational 
objectives  are  being/achieve  J.  Before  presenting  the  data,  a  few  comments  about  the 
sample  are  in  order. 

The  data  for  the  sample  are  taken  from  college  and  university  audits  and  from 
'  related  supplementary  documents.  The  sample  itself  i^*neither  random  nor  represent 
**V^^„.'l^?^o"^Po^^  schools  that  were  left  over  after  we  discarded  the  numerous  - 
unintelligible  financial  documents.  An  unfortunate  consequence  is  that  we  were 
unable  to  study  as  many  institutions  that  are  "in  financial  distress"  as  we  would 
have  preferred.  Furthermore,  time  limitations  were  such  'that  it  was  impossible  to 
conduct  an  in<Jepth  follow-up  of  underrepresented  developing  institutions.  The 
information  that  has  been  gathered  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  and  the  reader  simply 
must  remember  that  we  are  trying  to  illustrate  a  phenomenon  rather  than  to  set 
forth  general  principles  or  conclusions.  After  ploughing  through  crates  of  .audits  and 
documents,  three  usable  samples  remained:!^  125  private,  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges,  47  selected  private  colleges,i5-^and  21  public  and  priyate  universities. 

First,  we  wanted  to  know  whether  colleges  and  universities  could  be  classified 
accogdmg  to  (J^tmct  long-range  trends  in  giving.  The  data  covered  the  years  1969 
through  1973.  Wfe-established  the  following^.  three  groupings:  (1)  increasing  gift  and 
endowment  income:  offe-oc^oth  components  increase  overall  after  four  years, 
increase  three  out  of  four  years,  or  increase  each  year;  (2)  decreasing  gift  and 
endowment  income:  same  conditions  as  (1);  and  (3)  no  trend:  the  four-year  pattern 
IS  basically  flat  although  from  year  to  year  there  are  increases  and  decreases.  ^ 


TabU  32 

V 

Number  of  Institutions  Reporting  Four-Year  Trend  in  Gift  Income 


Trend  tn  Income 

Gift  increauni 
Giftjdecrea)in|; 
No  trend 


Un^ers^tks 

9 

6 
6 


47  Univeriities 
arwl  CoUcfes 

26 
7 

14 


125 
Cbtlcyt 

68 
24 
33 


Ttbit  33A 

Aggregate  Amount  of  Gift  Income  in  EachJSawjiiff 

(m  (houunds  of  dolurs) 


Year 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


Univciiittes 

$75,027 
83.479 
80.450 
79.645 
NA 


47  Univer  titles 
and  Cblleieet 

S23.900 
24.568 
26.894 
26.688 
29,30^ 


125 
C'olleget 

S3  7.092 
41.095 
45.189 
48.430 
NA 


Tabit  33B 

Aggregate  Amount  of  Endowment  Income  Reported  in  Each  Sample 

(in  thouunds  of  dollars) 


Year 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


ERIC 


Universittes 

$55,610 
57.224 
58.649 
61.919 
NA 


47  Universities 
and  Colleges 

$25,906 
28.133 
31.516 
33.847 
29.431 


125 
Colleges 

$15,959 
16.962 
17.103 
18.659 
NA 
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T«bl«  33C 

Aggregite  Gift  and-Endowment  Income,  193  Institutions 

(in  thousands  of  doUars) 


^  Endowment 
Year  Gifts  Income  ToUl 


1969  $136X)19  $  97.475  $233,494 

1970  149.142  102.316  251.45S 

1971  152433  107.268  259.801 

1972  154.763  o  114.425  269.188 


Compared  with  the  1972  HEGIS  (AAUP)  sample  of  1,327  private  institutions, 
which  represented  68.8  percent  of  total  reported  philanthropic  income,  the  193 
private  colleges  represent  J9.8  percent  of  all  reported  philanthropic  income.  Table 
37  describes  how  the  Deoendency  Factor  (D.F.)  has  evolved:  for  the  21  universities 
in  our  sample,  philanthropy  accounts  for  less  income  in  1972  than  in  1969,  whereas 
the  D.F.  is  very  stable  for  the  tv/o  groups  of  colleges.  Comparatively,  the  iaiier  arc 
somewhat  better  off  than  the  formtr  only  as  long  as  philanthropic  income  can  be 
maintained  at  this  level. 

Next  we  tried  to  compare  long-term  trends  in  gift  income  with  trends  in 
long-term  debt  For  instance,  we  found  that  in  the  sample  of  125  colleges,  13  of 
the  68  colleges  with  increasing  gift  income  also  had  increasing  debt,  whereas  45  had 
decreasiftg  long-term  debLf>Of  the  total  193  institutions,  128  reported  decreasing 
long-term  debt  regardless  of  what  happened  to  gift  income.  Table  34  summarizes 
the  results. 


Tabl«34 

Long-tenn  Debt  Compared  with  Changes  in  Trends 
of  Gift  Income 

125  CoUcges 

Inaeasing  Gifts  <68)  Deaeatini  Gifts  (24) 


13  >ln|Debt'' 

45  <ingDebt 

6  No  trend 

1  No  debt 

2  Stable 

1  Combined  with  college 


68 


Increasing  Gifts  (26) 

3  >ingDcbt 
20  <  tng  Debt 
I  No  trend 

26 


Inaeaang  Gifts  (9) 

3  >ingDcbt 

4  <  ing  Debt 
_^  No  tend 

9 

>  ing  •  Increasing 
<  ing  "  Decreasing 


5  >ingDebt 
13  <  ing  Debt 
4  No  trend 
1   No  debt 

1   Plant  funds  not  given 
24" 

47  Colleges  4  Universities 
Decreasing  Gifts  (7) 

0  >  ing  Debt 
3  <  ing  Debt 

3  No  trend 

1  No  debt 
7 

21  Universittes 
Decreasing  Gifts  (6) 

1  >  ing  Debt 

4  <ingDebt 
1   No  trend 

6 


No  Trend  (33) 

3  >  ing  Debt 
25  <  ing  Debt 

4  No  trend 

1  Stable 


No  Tend  (14) 

2  >  ing  Debt 
10  <  big  Debt 
2  No  trend 

17 


No  Trend  (6) 

I  >  iig  Debt 

4  <  ing  Debt 

1  No  trend 
6 


In  the  analysis  of  institutional  financiaj  health  it  js  of  considerable  interest  to 
^""w  whether  an  institution  is  reducing  long-term  debt  and  by  how  much.  If  it  can 
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do  so  while  some  of  its  incomc)d^nes,  it  may  be  improving  its  long-range  financial 
condition  in  spite  of  the  current  income  pressure  it  may  experience.  There  were  20 
institutions  of  the  193  who  reduced  long-term  debt  while  gift  income  declined.  It 
must  be  ^ded  that  the  comparison  of  the  gift  income  with  the  debt  variable  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship  between  them. 

Another  interesting  comparison  involves  the  colleges  and  universities  that  have 
reported  operating  deficits  by  classifying  them  according  to  changes  in  long-term 
debt  and  gift  income  trends.  For  instance,  in  1972,  21  of  the  193  institutions  had 
deficits;  all  had  reported  increasing  gift  income  between  1969  and  1972;  5  of  them 
also  had  increasing  long-term'  debt  In  contrast,  among  the  institutions  with 
decreasing  gift  income,  only  8  had  operating  deficits  in  1972,  and  only  2  had 
increasing  long-term  debt.  Table  35  provides  some  additional  illustrations  for  1972 
(see  Appendix  E,  Tables- E-4,  E-5,  and  E-6  for  the  complete  tables). 


Tabl«36 

1972  Comptiison  of  Ounges  in  Gift  Income  and  Long-term  Debt 
for  Institutions  Jleporting  Operating  Deficits^ 


Increaxinf 

Decreasing 

No  Trend 

Debt 

Debt 

.  in  Debt 

Increasmg  xlfts 

21  lMlvemtje»  f 

0 

1 

0 

47  CoUe|e» 

0 

1 

0 

125  CoUe|e» 

5 

12 

0 

Decreuint  )dft» 

21  Unhersitiet 

1 

0 

0 

47  CoUeiet 

0 

0 

1 

125  Colkfes 

1 

2 

3 

No  trend  in  gifts 

21  UnJvertitie» 

1 

0 

0 

47  CoUe|e» 

0 

2 

1 

125  0>lkfe»  - 

0 

9 

1 

Total  deficits  (44) 

8 

27 

6 

a.  Tbe  uumbcr»  in  the  various  columns  refer  to  the  number 

Stable 
Debt 


Other 


No 
Debt 


ShaddeQciti 


The  preceding  illustrations  show  that  changes  in  philanthropic  income  afone 
cannot  be  an  indicator  of  the  improving  or  v/orsening  financial  condition  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Philanthropy  is  one  among  many  elements,  and  for  most 
institutions  who  benefit  from  voluntary  support  it  is  an  essential  factor.  For  some 
the  impact  is  so  small  that  changes  from  year  to  year  as  well  as  total  amounts  make 
a  very  minor  overall  impact 

Table  36  gives  an,  idea- of  the  distribution, of  gifts  as  a  percentage  of  total 
expenditures  in  1972  for  the  three  samples. 


T«bl«36 


Gift  Income  is  Percent  of  Total  Expenditures,  1972 


21  Universities 


Let*  than  1% 
1  to  4.9% 
5  to  9.9% 
10  to  14.9% 
15  to  19.9% 
More  than  20% 


47  CoUejcs 

0 

9 
24 
12 

1 

1 

47 


125  Ctolleges 


2 

27 
42 
29 
9 

ii 
125 


ERIC 


Note:  The  percmtagcs  must  be  seen  in  the  penpectivf  of  the  total  budget.  For  instance  amoM 
univfrsitits  a  wti|ht  of  1.6  percent  can  reprejMit  Si  .699.000  and  a  wekht  of  25  percent  can 
refer  to  $959^00. 
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T«bl«  37 

Gift  and  Endowment  Income  as  Percent  of  Total 
Expenditures:  The  Dependency  Factor 


21  Universities 

47  Colleges 

125  0)Uetcs 

Gift 

GiftA 

Gift 

GiftA 

Gift 

GiftA 

Endowmet 

Endowment 

Endownr 

1969 

6.43% 

11.19% 

9.26% 

19.29% 

8.73% 

12.49% 

1970 

6.71 

11.31 

8.67 

18  61^ 

8  67 

12.25 

1971 

597 

ia32 

8  63 

.i0'»4 

8.78 

12.11 

19^2 

5.44 

9.66 

8.15 

r..49 

8.84 

12.24 

1973 

NA 

NA 

9.18 

18.39 

NA 

NA 

X 

Tables  36  and  37  document  again  a  decline  in  the  weight  of  voluntary  support. 
The  difference  by  type  of  institution  is  striking.  Policy  makers  concerned  with  the 
design  of  higher  educational  finance  policies  might  wish  to  ponder  the  significance 
of  these  differences  and  of  how  alternate  funding  or  tax  schemes  would  affect  each 
type  of  institution. 

All  of  the  preceding  suggests  that  the  analysis  of  institutional  financial  health- 
even  in  strictly  financial  terms-is  a  very  complex  undertaking.  Besides,  other  than 
financial  factors  must  be  considered,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the  consideration 
of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  higher  education. 

But  even  in  a  strictly  financial  sense,  the  study  of  individual  college  and 
university  balance  sheets  documents  a  distinct  deterioration  of  net  asset  values, 
particularly  among  some  of  the  nation's  proud  and  capable  research  universities  and 
in  many  of  the  small  private  two-year  and  founyear  colleges.  The  Comparatively 
slow  growth  (and  in  some  instances,  the  decline)  of  voluntary  support  is  one  of  the 
reasons.  But  more  important  by  far  have  been  other  external  forces.  The  overall 
effect  of  private  philanthropy  has  been  to  stabilize  rather  than  to  disrupt  higher 
education  finance,  and  there  is  reason  for  concern:  Forces  external  to  higher 
education  are  expected  to  contiaue  their  financially  disruptive  influences  and  some 
may  help  undymine  the  stability  of  philanthropic  support  itself.  We  now  turn 
briefly  to  som^of  these. 


Ill 

SOME  SPECULATIONS  ON  THE  FUTURE  IMPACT  OF 
PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Higher  education  finance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  philanthropic  support  that  is 
an  important  part  of  it  are  influenc^  by  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
environment  in  which  colleges  and  universities  and  philanthropists  operate, 
e Beginning  some  time  in  the  late  1960s,  higher  education  finance  has  suffered  a 
gradual  deter ibratioa  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors.  One  interpretation 
of  the  data  provided  in  this  stucfy  is  that  the  deterioration  would  have  been  worse 
had  it  not  been  for  the  strength  and  consistency  displayed  by  private  philanthropy 
on  behalf  of  both  public  and  private  higher*  educational  institutions.  Will  future 
economic  and  political  events  bring  about  adverse  conditions,  reducing  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  philanthropy? 


General  Uncertainties 

The  factors  contributing  to  the  financial  erosion  that  has  occured  in  colleges  and 
0  '  ersities  are  numerous,  stretching  from  general  inflation  and  erratic  and  depressed 
ir^iey  and  securities  markets  to  declining  enrollments,  overbuilt  campuses,  new 
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social  and  educational  priorities,  and  an  intensified  questioning  of  the  rules  that 
have  governed  philanthropic  practice  to  date. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  public  policy  at  the  federal  level  has  so  far  been  the  sinale 
most  jarring  influence  apart  from  what  has  happened  to  enrollments.  Although  one 
need  not  blame  Washington  for  all  the  things  that  have  gone  wrong  of  late  in  the 
economy,  legislative  and  administrative  actions  (and  especially  the  latter)  concerning 
higher  education  stand  out  as  singularly  disruptive  during  the  early  1970s.  It  is  not 
without  good  cause  that  the  NCFPSE  admonished  the  federal  authorities  that  their 
erratic  funding  habits  did  not  constitute  a  sound  foundation  for  higher  education 
finance  and  programming.  In  spite  of  the  commission's  warning,  uncertainty  and 
instability  in  federal  funding  are  increasing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  area  of  student  aid  where-  advance  planning  and  timely  information  about 
available  resources  would  seem  to, be  an  obvious  and  primary  requirement. 

Another  major  uncertainty  centers  on  the  effect  that  the  widespread  decimation 
of  capital  asset  values  will  have  on  private  philanthropy.  If  the  majority  of  all  gifts 
and  almost  all  large  capital  gifts  are  in  the  form  of  appreciated  assets,  even  assuming 
that  such  depreciation  will  not  reduce  the  number  of  philanthropic  decisions  there 
must  inevitably  result  from  this  loss  in  capital  assets  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
magt.:tude  of  giving. 


Uncertainties  that  Pertain  to  the  Tax  Reform  Movement 

Many  of  the  incentives  and  inducements  built  into  tax  laws  that  encourage 
private  giving  have  come  under  severe  criticism  of  late.  While  so-called  tax-reducing 
incentives  are  not  the  sole,  nor  necessarily  the  most  important,  reason  why  philan- 
thropic support  of  higher  educational  institutions  has  been  flourishing,  the  fact  that 
gifts  of  assets  represent  so  large  a  percent  of  voluntary  support  in  general  should  be 
convincing  evidence  that  tax-reducing  incentives  for  giving  do  work. 

But  whdt  is  a  tax-reducing  incentive  to  the  donor  and  the  recipient  may  be  a  tax 
loophole  to  others.  Tax  reform  discussions  among  legislators  and  others  have  been 
characterized  by  two  predominant  thrusts;  (1)  the  ever-present  challenge  of  finding 
new  revenues  to  be  taxed  and  (2)  the  attempt  to  subject  all  ma.^.^er  of  income  - 
whatever  its  source  -  to  more  uniform,  consistent,  or  equitable  taxation.  Whatever 
the  basic  motivation,  a  major  focus  of  recent  tax  eform  activity  has  been  the 
attack  against  a  variety  of  tax-reducing  incentives.  Those  who  believe  in  such 
incentives,  within  higher  education,  private  philanthropy,  and  elsewhere  have  thus 
been  given  a  challenge  to  defend  their  belief  that  tax-reducing  incentives  can  be  a 
part  of  an  equitable  and  dynamic  system  of  income  taxation. 

One  of  the  interesting  ideas  advanced  by  some  economists  and  would-be  tax 
reformers  is  that  philanthropic  expenditures  should  not  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment under  the  income  tax  laws  because  such  expenditures  are  not  different  from 
other  consumer  outlays.  Since  consumer  spending  is  an  individual  act  for  an 
individual  benefit  and  since  consumer  choice  is  not  properly  to  be  influenced  by 
discriminatory  tax-reducing  incentives,  philanthropy  as  a  consumer  activity  should 
not  be  so  influenced  either.  The  preceding  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  the 
position,  but  It  IS  adequate  as  a  background  to  the  following  comments. 

First,  it  is  of  course  not  true  that  consumer  choice  and  spending  have  not  been 
influenced  by  tax-reducing  incentives.  The  tax  law  has  been  a  powerful  tool  in  the 
shaping  of  consumer  choices,  particularly  the  decisions  that  distinguish  between 
^^u^a^  consumption  expenditures  and  savings.  And  then  there  are  a  host  of 
subsidizai  prices  which  can  hardly  be  ignored  when  the  words  tax  loophole  enter 
the  political  debate.  Economists,  furthermore,  have  made  a  clear  distinction  between 
consumption  expenditures  proper  and  those  that  fall  into  the  realm  of  capital 
investment.  Even  our  official  National  Income  accounting  system  recognizes  that  a 
^       deqision  to  purchase  a  house  is  an  investment  and  contrasts  it  with  a 
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decision  to  purchase  a  haircut,  which  is  viewed  as  consumption  proper.  Although, 
tax  reformers  challenge  the  distinction,  interest  expenses  on  home  mortgages  (and 
on  other  debt)  are  tax  deductible. 

Second,  philanthropic  spending  by  non-corporate  persons  falls  into  two  separate 
sets  of  consumer  decisions.  It  can  be  argued  that  some  philanthropic  giving  is 
directly  out  of  income,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  a  check,  and  in  this  sense  is  similar 
to  a  normal  consumer  expenditure.  But  there  is  another  type  of  decision:  it  involves 
the  transfer  not  of  income  but  of  assets.  In  folklore,  in  parlance,  in  purpose,  the 
large  donor  who  transfers  assets  through  philanthropic  effort  makes  an  investment 
The  term  investment  is  not  used  here  or  by  the  donor  to  describe  a  rearrangement 
of  one's  savings;  investment  is  meant  to  provide  working  or  physical  capital  to 
nonprofit  enterprises  who  often  have  no  other  access  to  capital  than  through 
philanthropy,  be  the  latter  public  or  private.  The  fad  that  experts  who  should 
know  better  have  not  niade  this  distinction  nfierely  adds  poignancy  to  the  evolving 
drama. 

The  preceding  discussion  and  the  references  provided  in  Appendix  B  support  not  - 
only  this  important  distinction,  but  also  the  following  conclusion:  By  far  the  largest 
percentage  o  f  all  philanthropy  in  higher  education  -  public  and  private  —  is  through 
the  transfer  of  assets  and  not  out  of  current  income.  In  the  National  Income  - 
accounting  sense,  furthermore,  roughly  half  of  all  current  giving  is  for  long-term 
capital  formation  either  for  plant  construction  and  equipment  purchases  or  for  the 
building  up  of  endowment  assets.  While  the  tax-reducing, incentive  provides  the 
donor  of  such  capital  funds  with  a  nDomentary  financial  return  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
saving,  it  also  provides  society  with  a  type  of  capital  formation  and  the  ensuing 
social  benefit  to  which  the  public  universities  in  our  survey  have  testified  quite 
eloquently  and  consistently.  The  reduced  tax  -  if  any  -  may  be  a  necessary  social 
cost  and  probably  a  modest  one,  at  that  It  is  worth  remembering  as  we  pointed  out 
earlier  that  overall  the  bulk  of  philantitropic  support  in  higher  education 
somewhere  between  80  and  90  percent  of  it  -  comes  from  20  to  10  percent  of  the 
'  donors  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  transfer  of  assets. 

Should  such  transfers  be  encouraged?  The  preceding  data  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  public  and  private  higher  educational  institutions  have  come  to  depend  upon  a 
strong  sector  of  private  philanthropy.  It  is  something  of  a  puzzlement  that  the 
encouragement  should  now  be  for  less  philanthropy  and  for  increased  taxation  at  a 
time  when  prudence  alone  would  dictate  that  there  be  a  national  policy  favoring  multi* 
pie  sources  of  revenue  for  higher  education.  As  defense  and  other  industries  have 
found  out  to  their  chagrin,  if  you  want  to  continue  living  after  the  government 
pulls  out  without  adequate  warning  and  preparation,  you  had  better  diversify.  The 
cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Washington,  have  learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way, 
and  so  have  countless  private  corporations.  During  the  early  1970s,  the  public  and 
private  research  universities  got  a  taste  of  how  it  feels  to  be  dependent  on  a  single 
major  source  of  funding  when  it  disappears  without  proper  notice. 

And  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it:  the  tax  reform  issue  is  a  tax  matter  only  in 
a  very  narrow  sense.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  current  tax  reform  movement 
attacks  the  tax-reducing  incentives  vis-a-vis  philanthropy,  it  is  an  attack  against  a 
prevailing  and  significant  means  of  financing  higher  education.  The  words  tax 
reform  have  a  pleasing  ring,  and  the  expression  tax  loophole  has  the  sort  of 
emotional  appeal  on  which  politics  thrives.  The  complex  and  difficult*to-understand 
ramifications  of  public  finance  and  of  how  to  finance  higher  education  tend  to  be 
overlooked  or  downplayed  in  the  political  oratory.  And  sometimes  even  the  experts 
on  tax  reform  seem  to  pooh-pooh  the  potentially  damaging  effects  of  their 
prpposals.  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  aspects  inherent  in  the  tax  reform  issue^ 
particularly  its  possible  or  likely  effects  on  philanthropy  in  higher  education. 

1.  We  have  already  stated  that  colleges  and  universities  report  that  the  over- 
^"••^Iming  percentage  of  all  gifts  comes  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  major 
n  |/->iors.  This  is  the  case  especially  for  capital  gifts. 
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Any  marked  reduction  in  the  tax  benefits  now  in  force  would  produce  fewer 
such  gifts  or  less  net  philanthropic  support  after  taxes  for  the  recipients. 

In  public  colleges  and  universities  the  effect  would  center  on  plant  gifts  for 
which  taxpayers  appear  to  have  had  relatively  little  taste  or  which  are  not  normally 
•inanccd  through  bond  issues.  The  impact  would  be  essentially  on  the  capital 
projects  that  according  to  numerous  testimonies  provide  the  "edge  of  quality." 
There  would  also  be  some  adverse  effect  on  student-aid  income. 

In  private  institutions  botf*  plant  and  endowment  capital  formation  would  be 
in  serious  jeopardy.  Also,  large  current  gifts  for  operations  and  student  aid  would  be 
affected  adversely.  Any  weakening  of  capital  formation  via  annuity  or  life-income 
funds  and  through  deferred  giving  by  means  of  trusts  and  bequests  could  diminish 
significantly  the  lor^g-range  financial  stability  this  aspect  of  private  philanthropy  has 
brought  to  college  and  university  finance.  Such  stability  of  funding,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  not  normally  associated  with  public  support.  Philanthropy  that 
'Stresses  endowment  "tpital  formation  acts  as  a  long-range  source  of  financing  and 
removes  income  from  some  of  the  uncertainties  and  fickleness  associated  with 
political  decision  making  and  individual  donors. 

The  smallest  adverse  effects  would  probably  occur  in  the  area  of  the  small 
cash  -  donation.  But  this  is  not  where  colleges  and  universities  have  traditionally 
derived  the  bulk  of  their  financial  voluntary  support. 

2.  Tax  reform  is  supposed  to  benefit  the  taxpayers.  If  we  are  correct  in  our 
assumptions  of  significant  reductions  in  philanthropic  financial  supporlj.  the 
taxpayers  could  be  penalized  in  several  ways.  ^ 

First,  to  the  extent  to  which  public  institutions  should  lose  funds,  the  taxes 
would  either  have,  to  make  up  the  lost  revenues  or  the  quality  of  the  public  institu- 
tions could  be  aj^ected  adversely.  Eventually  one  would  expect  public  expenditures 
and  taxes  to  increase  in  order  to  replace  some  of  the  ohilanthropy  no  longer 
available. 

Second,  since  private  institutions  depend  so  much  more  on  philanthropic 
support  than  do  their  public  counterparts,  the  probability  of  more  public  spending 
and  higher  taxes  is  even  greater.  Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  any  significant 
weakening  of  private  higher  educational  institutions  is  not  a  matter  that  ought  to 
concern  the  public.  If  private  colleges  and  universities  cannot  attract  gifts  under  new 
tax  reform"  rules  of  the  game,  then  they  might  as  well  disappear.  Fortunately,  this 
argument  has  not  been  endorsed  by  any  serious  group;  on  the  contrary,  during  the 
last  decade  and  before,  every  study  group  and  commission  that  addressed  itself  to 
the  issue  has  stipulated  the  need  for  a  strong  private  higher  education  sector. 
Therefore,  any  significant  loss  of  private  philanthropic  support  would  have  to  be 
replaced  with  public  funds. 

Third,  if  it  is  anticipated,  as  some  have  agreed,  that  the  tax  reform  will 
enhance  tax  receipts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  donation  of  appreciated 
property  not  made  does  not  necessarily  produce  new  tax  revenues.  Before  a  capital 
gam  can  be  taxed,  a  gift  of  property  and  then  of  the  gain  itself  must  have  taken 
place.  And  should  such  a  gift  that  is  subject  to  capital  gains  (or  income)  taxation  be 
made,  the  probable  result  would  be  that  the  recipients  would  be  penalized  by 
receiving  smaller  net  amounts  of  philanthropic  income. 

3.  It  seems^  that  whichever  way  one  looks  at  the  tax  reform  argument,  and  even 
if  one  approves  of  the  idea  of  a  more  equitably  shared  tax  burden,  one's  expecta- 
tions should  be  that  even  under  the  nx)st  favorable  conditions  philanthropic  support 
would  decline,  public  support  of  public  and  private  higher  education  would  have  to 
increase,  and  taxes  in  general,  both  within  the  states  and  federally,  would  tend  to 
increase. 
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Uncertainties  Concerning  Who  Finances  ai.d  Who  Shall  Receive  Trusts 

At  issue  are  not  merely  tax  reforms  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  revenue 
produced  or  foregone  as  a  result  of  specific  reforms.  At  issue  is  who  shall  finance 
higher  education.  This  central  question  can  be  translated  as  follows:  Who  shall 
decide  which  specific  Institutions  will  receive  how  much  money  for  what  programs 
ind  activities?.  At  issue  also  is  how  much  of  the  public  funds  should  go  to  higher 
education  in  contrast  to  the  many  other  potential  claimants.  Then  we  find  ourselves 
fact  to  face  with  all  of  public  finance  and  with  the  many  complex  aspects  of  fiscal 
policy  as  well.  Here  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  suting  a  few  of  the  issues: 

1 It  has  been  aijgued  that  the  private  market  Is  a  more  efficient  allocator  of 
resources  than  philanthropists  or  governments.  The  free-market  argument  is 
compelling  and  is  made  often  by  economists.  Under  certain  conditions  it  has 
considerable  merit. 

At  present,  the  free-market  advocates  must  first  address  themselves  to  the 
serious  distortion  introduced  by  the  tuition  gap  into  the  competition  between 
■public  and  private  institutions.  This  in  turn  raises  the  question  of  pricing.  From 
there  we  go  to  a  host  of  other  problems  that  have  remained  controversial  or 
unresolved  in  higher  education.  Should  there  be  full-cost  pricing?  What  are  allowable 
costs  and  what  kinds  of  activities  not  count?  Should  public  tuitions  increase  or 
private  tuitions  decrease?  Should  students  be  subsidized  according  to  entitlements, 
according  to  financial  need?  If  the  latter,  how  will  need  be  determined?  Is  access  to 
higher  education  what  matters,  or  should  students  have  free  choice  among  all  types 
of  institutions? 

Another  aspect  of  the  market  argument  is  that  under  conventional  higher 
education  pricing,  student-related  revenues  do  not  tend  to  furnish  support  for 
research,  plants  and  equipment,  nor  in  most  instances  for  maintenance  of  plant, 
grounds,  and  equipment.  The  analogy  with  the  "competitive  firm"  so  cherished  by 
economists  in  micro-economics  cannot  be  made  without  assuming  at  the  same  time 
that  higher  education  finance  will  change  drastically  (we  almost  said,  will  be 
revolutionized). 

Several  recent  task  forces  have,  however,  addressed  themselves  to  the  question 
of  how  a  more  market-oriented  model  would  work.  Their  recommendation^  '^Jffer 
(Carnegie  Commission;  Committee  for  Economic  Developn-.cr.i,  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education;  National  Commission  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities).  There  Is,  indeed,  merit  in  a  modified  markn 
approach  provided  'the  advocates  take  cognizance  of  political  realities,  the  peculi- 
arities of  higher  education  finance,  and  the  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  the 
market  approach  proper. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  higher  education  is  too  important  to  be  a  matter  of 
private  donor  decision  making;  it  is  a  public  concern.  Here  several  philosophies 
overlap.  There  are  those  who  worry  lest  individual  donors,  particularly  rich  business 
men,  impose  a  n;irticular  point  of  view  on  an  institution  or  that  hobbies  rather  than 
real  educational  needs  are  financed.  There  also  is  the  concern  that  private 
restrictions  pervert  the  public  purpose,  reduce  academic  freedom,  or  otherwise  exert 
unwanted  control  over  Institutions. 

While  these  may  be  leglNmate  worries  in  view  of  evidence  here  and  there, 
philanthropy  in  higher  education  does  not  seem  to  merit  quite  as  much  distrust  as 
these  arguments  sometimes  embody.  Historically,  there  Is  reason  for  remaining  alert, 
to  be  sure.  But  when  it  comes  to  restrictions  that  involve  academic  freedom^  and 
institutional  autonomy,  the  public  sector  offers  more  convincing  and  more  frequent 
examples,  / 

Among  the  interesting  facts  surely  is  the  tradition  of  private  liberal  education 
and  the  numerous  church-related  colleges  that  could  not  have  flourished  as  they  did 
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without  a  system  of  private  philanthropic  financial  inputs.  The  whole  history  of 
private  higher  education  testifies  to  the  fact  that  private  donors,  private  citizens  on 
governing  boards,  and  independent  administrators  and  faculties  have,  quite  without 
coordinated  public  guidance,  created  and  sustained  a  system  of  higher  education 
that  has  no  counterparts  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Traditionally,  the  public  policy  has  been  that  private  individuals  as  well  as 
public  bodies  should  make  higher  educational  policy,  /s  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
bureaucrats  alone  will  make  better  or  wiser  decisions? 

3.  Related  to  the  preceding  issue  is  the  recently  fashionable,  though  not  yet 
generally  held  notion,  that  public  spending  represents  the  public  interest.  That  it 
should  represent  it  is  of  course  imperative.  But  the  evidence  has  been  piling  up  of 
late  that  public  policy  is  for  special  interests  more  often  than  it  should  be. 

4.  Furthermore,  in  discussions  on  the  difference  between  private  and  public 
spending  the  impression  is  sometimes  created  that  there  is  little  or  no  social  benefit 
in  private  spending,  and  that  social  benefits  require  the  expenditure  of  public 
nwnies  through  public  agencies. 

Such  a  view  is  perhaps  nothing  worse  than  a  fallacy  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  a  fundamental  fallacy.  If  the  pursuit  of  enlightened 
self-interest  induces  private  individuals  and  corporations  to  become  philanthropists, 
there  certainly  is  social  content  and  benefit  in  their  individual  acts.  Private  gifts 
have  sometimes  innovated,  and  sometimes  they  have  followed  where  public  leader- 
ship pointed  the  way.  Today,  many  federal  programs  of  support  require  private 
matching  monies,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  the  need  for  a  public-private  partnership 
in  funding.  As  for  the  fear  that  private  monies  might  be  squandered  on  frivolous 
projects  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  donor  who  is  insensitive  to  the  national  and  public 
higher  education  policies,  it  might  be  wise  to  think  of  all  the  instances  where  the 
taxpayers'  monies  are  being  wasted  by  public  officials.  Of  special  concern  should  be 
the  large  percentage  of  tax  monies  that  tends  to  be  eaten  up  in  administrative 
procedures  and       never  serves  the  educational  purpose  proper. 

5.  It  is  also  said  that  philanthropic  monies  are  essentially  public  funds  (under 
prevailing  tax  laws);  therefore  there  must  be  accountability  to  the  public  for  how 
effectively  they  are  used.  Accountability  has  become  one  of  the  major  issues  in 
higher  education,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  more  acountability  on  the  part 
of  private  nonprofit  institutions. 

Few  in  higher  education  would  dispute  the  need  and  appropriateness  of 
accountability.  But  behind  the  accountability  argument  lurks  the  question  of  who 
will  control  whom.  Furthermore,  the  question  of  accountability  raises  a  host  of 
managerial  issues,  including  matters  such  as  the  quality  of  management,  institutional 
governance,  and  who  shall  determine  institutional  objectives,  as  well  as  what  they 
will  be. 


Private  philanthropy  embodies  values  that  are  deeply  anchored  in  the  tradition  of 
free,  private  enterprise  and  individualism.  With  the  pursuit  of  enlightened  self-interest 
(among  other  things)  went  the  knowledge  that  one's  personal  property,  lawfully 
and  rightfully  acquired,  could  be  disposed  of  at  one's  free  will.  Your  income  and 
your  property,  while  serving  some  higher  purpose  (noblesse  oblige),  was  yours  and 
not  the  state's.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  made  a  special  point  of  noting  for  his 
European  readers  that  Americans  had  a  foible  for  *'charity"  or  "philanthropy*'  as  a 
means  to  organize  activities  for  other  than  profit-seeking  purposes.  With  diversity 
and  magnitude;  American  philanthropy  is  nonpareil. 


A  Question  of  Political  Philosophy  and  of  Incentives 
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The  peril  comes  in  part,  from  an  alleged  shift  in  values,  particularly  the  shift 
away  from  a  belief  in  individualist  action  to  faith  in  collective  action.  Whether  such 
a  shift  in  values  has  taken  place  or  whether  we  are  told  that  things  have  changed  is 
difficult  to  decide.  But  in  the  debate  concerning  tax  reform  and  philanthropy, 
donors  and  recipients  of  traditional  support  are  on  the  defensive,  and  what  sounds 
suspiciously  like  a  collectivist  point  of  view  is  mounting  the  attack.  If  only  the  issue 
were  one  of  tax  fairness  or  equity.  But  tax  issues  are  seldom  one  dimensional  and 
they  are  always  complex. 

For  instance,  today  it  is  easy' to  make  considerable  political  mileage  by  opposing 
tax  loopholes.  Some  of  the  alleged  loopholes  are  deliberately  devised  incentives  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  certain  types  of  spending.  From  time  to  time,  the 
incentive  may  not  be  required,  and  then  sometime  later  it  may  again  become  more 
urgent  Tax  credits  to.  encourage  business  investments  during  recessions  or  fast 
write-offs  in  selected  industries  during  wartime  or  after  wars  are  classic  illustrations. 

Private  philanthropy  in  higher  education  is  and  has  been  a  force  that  had  to  be 
encouraged,  and  this  has  been  the  public  policy.  The  incentive  to  give  remains  and 
the  need  to  give  is  greater  than  ever,  from  the  United  Funds  drive,  to  cancer  and 
heart  research,  to  higher  education.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  public  would  agree 
to  tax  Itself  sufficiently  In  order  to  absorb  Into  public  spending  all  that  Is  now 
supported  with  voluntary  tax-protected  contributions. 

If  the  public  is  unwilling  to  be  taxed,  does  it  follow  that  the  need  for  a  service 
has  disappeared?  It  has  been  argued  that  modern  economics  does  not  recognize 
"need"  as  a  legitimate  imperative;  that  "demand"  as  expressed  by  monies  spent  is 
the  only  tangible  evidence  of  "need."  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  in 
measuring  "need,"  economists  are  limited  by  what  consumers  and  taxpayers  are  in 
fact  purchasing.  Thus,  effective  "demand"  tells  us  what  people  are  valuing.  At  the 
same  time,  there  exist  needs  for  which  no  monies  are  being  expended  (to  wit,  the 
high  rate  of  starvation  in  India  and  Africa).  And  such  unmet  needs  are  not  always 
frivolous  personal  preferences. 

A  goojd  example  is  the  recent  Doylestown,  Ohio,  experience  after  repeated  school 
tax  levy  defeats.  The  taxpayer  said  no,  the  donors  got  together  and  reopened  the 
public  schools.  The  government  did  nothing;  under  the  law  it  could  do  nothing.  But 
private  individual  citizens  responded;  and  the  tax  law  helped  them  to  respond. 

The  Doylestown,  Ohio,  illustration  may  serve  to  highlight  an  interesting  aspect  of 
nonprofit  enter  ise  finance:  when  alternate  sources  of  funding  exist  and  are  being 
encouraged^  an  unmet  need  may  be  financed  even  if  public  monies  are  not  available. 
And  the  following  may  be  a  general  principle:  many  of  the  financial  problems  in 
higher  education  are  not  chiefly  problems  of  redundant  and  inefficient  educational 
activities  and  processes  but  problems  of  inadequate  financial  support.  Sooner  or 
later,  even  in  education,  you  get  what  you  pay  for;  and  if  you  pay  nothing,  you  get 
nothing,> whether  the  need  is  still  there  or  not. 

Tax-reducing  incentives  can  provide  powerful  public  finance  alternatives.  They 
recognize  that  individuals  who  are  able  to  pay  may  be  more  willing  to  support  a 
specific  activity  if  there  is  a  monetary  return.  The  monetary  return  to  a  philan- 
thropist may  not  always  be  the  primary  interest,  but  it  may  help  in  the  making  of 
the  commitment  The  tax-reducing  incentive  does  not  really  create  a  tax  shelter 
when  it  results  in  philanthropic  support  of  ,iiigher  education,  it  channels  funds  into 
higher  education  directly,  instead  of  diverting  them  first  into  the  public  purse  from 
which  only  a  part  would  flow  back  into  higher  education.  It  can  even  be  argued 
that  tax-reducing  Incentives  may  frequently  be  a  more  efficient,  a  more  economical 
form  of  public  finance  than  taxation. 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  policy  to  eliminate  cax-reducing  incentives  for  types 
of  expenditures  that  are  no  longer  needed.  Fdr  instance,  if  society  is  providing 
enough  funds  for  student  aid  there  is  no  need  to  encourage  private  voluntary 
support  for  student  aid.  But  when  the  public  sector  is  as  limited  in  its  student-aid 
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funds  as  it  has  been,  maybe  a  good  enough  case  can  be  made  for  a  system  of 
tax-. saucing  incentives  designed  specifically  to  mobilize  student-aid  gifts,  or  any 
other  desirable  gift,  or  gifts  to  bona  fide  organizations  in  general. 

At  what  point  is  philanthropy  no  longer  needed  to  carry  out  the  nation's 
multi-faceted  educational  missions  and  when  would  it  be  appropriate  to  fashion 
national  policies  that  discourage  phllanthropicMnvestments?  Maybe  sometime  in  the 
future,  when  public  finana  can  cover  all  the  bases:  In  the  meantime,  the  anajysis  of 
private  philanthropy's  impact  on  higher  education  suggests  that  present  educational 
activities  depend  upon  current  and  growing  voluntary  support.  The  need  is  for 
more,  not  for  less,  philanthropy. 

A  sudden  or  gradual  decline  of  such  voluntary  support  would  produce  significant 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the.higher  educational  industry  as  well  as  in  the  quality 
of  education  proper.  Of  jspecial  concern  is  what  would  happen  to  private  institutions 
and  among  them  private  four-  and  two-year  institutions.  To  talk  of  the  possible^ 
disappearance  of  private  liberal  arts  colleges  is  not  to  indulge  in  idle  speculation: 
the  move  is  already  on.  The  question  is,  how  far  will  the  erosion  go?  How  far 
should  it  go?  As  recent  studies  show  ever  more  clearly,  the  peril  is  real  and  now.  So 
far  it  is  not  the  lack  of  giving  that  has  caused  the  disappearance  of  institutions.  But 
higher  education  finances  are  worsening.  If  gifts  do  not  keep  pace  with  educational 
needs,  financial  distress  will  become  widespread. 

So  maybe  the  arguments  for  tax  reform  and  alternate  higher  education  finance 
schemes  might  address  themselves,  among  other  things,  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
healthy  and  diverse  private  higher  education  sector  ought  to  remain  a  viable  segment 
of  the  total  higher  education  enterprise.  Given  the  role  played  by  philanthropy  in 
private  higher  education,  tampering  with  philanthropy  means  altering  private  higher 
education  finance.  The  two  issues  cannot  be  separated. 
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Listing  of  Carnegie  Commission  Classification  of  Institutions 

1.  Doctoral  -  Granting  Institutions 

1.1  Research  Universities  I. 

1.2  Research  Universities  II. 

1.3  Doctoral  •  Granting  Universities  I. 

1.4  Doctoral  •  Granting  Universities  II. 

Z  Comprehensive  Universities  and  Colleges 

2.1  Comprehensive  Universities  and  Colleges  |.*  c 

2.2  Comprehensible  Universities  and  Colleges  II.** 

3.  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

3.1  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  I.  Very  Selective. 

3.2  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  II.  Less  Selective. 

4.  Two  -  Year  Colleges  and  Institutes 

5.  Professional  Schools  and  Other  Specialized  Institutions 

5.1  Theological  Seminaries,  bible  colleges,  and  other  institutions  offering  degrees  in  religion 

♦Had  at  least  2,000  enrollment  in  1970  and  offer  a  liberal  arts  program  as  well  as  several  other 
programs  and  at  least  two  professional  or  occupational  programs. 

♦♦Had  at  "least  1,500  (private)  or  1,000  (public)  enrollment  In  1970  and  offer  a  liberal  arts 
Q    ind  at  least  one  professional  or  occupational  program. 
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5.2  Medical  schools  and  medical  centers 

5.3  Other  separate  health  professional  schools 

5.4  Schools  of  engineering  and  technology 

5.5  Schools  of  business  and  management 

5.6  Schools  of  art,  music,  and  design 

5.7  Schools  of  law 

5.8  Teachers  colleges 

5.9  Other  specialized  institutions 


Appendix 

Summary  Of  N.uterials  Received  From  Responding  fnstitutions 

In  an  effort  to  secure  specific  examples  of  the  importance  of  voluntary  support  to 
iiistituirons  of  higher  education,  we  wrote  to  the  chief  financial  officers  of  63  colleges  and 
universities,  both  public  and  private.  The  following  questions  were  asked: 

-Are  there  examples  of  private  capital  donations  that  have  made  a  major  program 
mpact  which  enables  your  institution  to  draw  students  because  of  Its  unique  or  outstand- 
ing facility  or  department?  ' 

-Can  you  cite  a  particular  endowment  or  private  gift  of  a-bullding  or  private  support 
of  a  program  that  has  added  quality  to  your  institution? 

-How  has  recent  legislation  concerning  philanthropy  affected  giving  to  vour 
institution? 

Responses  are  tabulated  below  in  a  general,  compact  summary.  Following  the  table  are 
quotations  from  the  correspondence.  (The  names  of  the  institutions  responding  have  been 
deleted.) 


Tabit  B-1 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questions  Asked  Concerning  the 
Importance  of  Voluntary  Support  to  College  and  University 
Finance  and  Institutional  Quality 

Number  of  Institutions 
Responding  to  Topic 
Area  

Topic  Area  Public  PrWate 

Voluntary  support  provides  capiUl  fot  new  buUdings  which_ 

could*not  otherwise  be  financed  ^  10  13 

Program  quality  can  be  sustained  and  enhanced  through  philanthropy  6  12 

Philanthropy  provides  funds  to  endow  professorial  chairs  adding 

quality  to  faculty  5 

Philanthropy  provides  the  "edge  of  quality"  4  9 

Reduced  voluntary  support  noted  arfewlt  of  1969  tax  legislation  1  $ 

Positive  effect  of '  969  tax  Icgif tation  on  toUl  voluntary  support 

received  2  | 

No  effect  note'       f9  tax  tegislation  on  total  voluntary  support ' 
received  9 
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VoIunUry  support  to  p'iblic  institutions  is  not  essential  for  operations  but  rather  supple- 
ments tax  dollars  to  provide  a  higher  quality  of  educational  programs  and  facilities. 

Gift  Income  at  the  University,  not  unlike  most  public  Institutions,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  operate  or  fund  physical  facilities.  We  have,  however,  come  to  count 
on  the  approximate  7  million  annually  to  maintain  a  higher  quality  of  education 
demanded  by  our  students  and  constituents. 

• 

We  in  the  profession,  have  for  many  years  told  each  other  that  the  main  Incentive  in  \ 
private  support  1s  the  drawing  .power  of  our  Institutions  and  not  t^  relief.  Realistically, 
though,  with  tax  incentives  removed,  our  annual  funds  and  capital  support  programs 
could  dry  up. 

• 

Private  support  for  the  current* operations  of  the  University. . .  amounts  to  approximately 
four  percent  of  the  total  operating  budget,  but  it  is  so  much  more  Important  than  the 
percentage  would  indicate.  None  of  the  private  support  is  used  or  solicited  at  the 
University...  to  replace  tax  dollars.  Instead,  private  support  is  used  and  attracted  to 
supplement  the  tax  dollar  in  an  effort  to  enrich  the  academic  and  cultural  programs  of 
the  University. 

As  is  traditional  to  many  public  insti?utions,  our  University  solicits  philanthropy  "to 
5J»^de  educational  services  which  may  not  ordinarily  be  available  through  state  dollars. 

The  private  giving  we  receive  enriches  those  programs  that  are  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
private  giving. 

Gift  income  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  daily  and  future  operation  of  the 

University  The  Office  of  Devc^lopment  manages  some  five  hundred  accounts  including 

those  devoted  to  professorships,  student  scholarships,  buildi^construction,  etc. 

Private  philanthropy  is  a  vital  force  affecting  the  quality  of  daily  as  well  as  future 
development  at  the  University   ^ 

Private  support  has  been  indispensable  to  maintaining  the  quality  of  this  law 
school. ...  However  we  calculate  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  amount  we  receive  from 
private  individuals  and  foundations  that  makes  the  difference  betv^een  this  law  school  and 
the  ordinary  state  institution. 


Some  public  institutions  are  totally  dependent  on  private  support  for  capital  funds  while 
others  are  funded  only  in  part  by  private  monies,  but  all  rely  on  private  funding  to  some  extent 
as  evidenced  by  the  following: 

. . .  the .  . .  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  a  $3  million  structure  (was)  built  in  1963  as  the  result 
of  a  bequest  from  a  brother  and  sister.  The  structure  would  not  have  been  built  with  tax 
dollars.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art  in  its  own  right,  (andj  has  caused  a  veritable  art 
explosion  on  the  University's. . .  campus, ...  We  feel  that  the  . . .  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
and  Its  programs  are  unique  among  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country. 

• 

Our  most  ambitious  project  to  date  is  the  construction  of  a  large  wing  of  the  Law  School 
building  at  a  cost  of  approximately  2.5  million  dollars,  to  be  financed  entirely  from 
private  sources. 

e 

Private  giving  here  has  been  very  helpful  for  capital  purposes.  The  first  bu'lding  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  was  made  possible  by  private  giving  in  excess  of  $3.0  million. ...  We 
are  about  to  break  ground  on  a  new  planetarium  that  has  been  made  possible  from 
private  funds.  It  is  felt  that  this  new  facility  will  bring  substantial  recognition  to  thB 
University.  ^ 

We  can  most  certainly  cite  examples  of  buildings  or  programs  funded  by  private'  support'. 
Our  new  planetarium,  presently  under  construction,  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  of  nearly  2 
million  dollars  from  Wallace  Fiske  of  SanU  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Our  Health  Center  was  built 
from  gifts  totaling  one  million  dollars  from  Frederick  Wardenbjirg.  A  bequest  of  over  VA 
O    n  dollars  is  providing  support  to  civil  engineering  and  attffetics.  ^ 
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All  our  buildings  were  the  gift  of  a  single  benefactor.  Built  In  an  English  Gothic  style 
thai  could  not  be  duplicated  today,  they  cost  nearly  $9,000,000  (n  the  midst  of  the 
depression,  and  now  are  valued  at  more  than  OS 0.000,0 00. 

We  have  under  construction  a  IVi  million  dollar  Heart  Research  Hospital,  the  funds  for 
•  whidh  have  been  raised  by  the  Variety  Club  of  the  Northwest  We  are.  this  month, 
dedicating  an  arboretum  which  has  a  new  building  that  costs  approximately  Wi  million 
dollars  financed  entirely  out  of  private  Income.  The  purchase  price  of  600  acres  of  land 
adds  another  million  dollars.  We  have  a  new  Fresh  Water  Biological  Institute  which 
represents  another  private  fund  raising  effort  totalling  roughly  4  million  dollars. 

These  are  a  f?w  examples  of  how  essential  private  giving  has  become  In  the  on-golng  life 
of  this  public  institution. 


An  example  of  pubM:  and  private  funds  working  together  to  improve. the  overall  quality  of  the 
institution:*  .  ' 

An  Alumni  Center  of 'three^fourths  of  a  million  dollars  is  also  about  to  be  realized  from 
gifts.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  University  nai  been  able  to  add  $ijch  facilities  as  an  13  hole 
golf  course,  a  chapel,  as  well  as  other  buildings  to  its  total  program  of  services.  All  of 
these  capiul  Items  help  enhance  the  total  climate  of  the  respective  campus  which 

constitutes  the  University  of  Probably  the  most  impressive  single  contribution  Is  the 

one  pertaining  to 'the  Performing  Arts  Center.  A  single  gift  of  $5M  was  tendered  by  a 
donor.  Approximately  $6M  was  requested  of  the  General  Assembly  and  an  additional 
$5M  is  to  be  solicited  from  other  private  sources.  Through  this  cooperative  venture  the 
state  will  realize  a  magnificent  facility  and  will  benefit  from  the  partnership  of  private 
philanthropy  and  sute  tax  support. 


Private  institutions  report  that  philanthropic  support  for  current  operation?  is  of  great 
importance: 

Without  gifts  to  the  current  operating  budget,  we  would  be  $200,000  per  year  In  the  red, 
would  have  to  increase  tuition  more  rapidly  than  we  would  like,  considering  the  probable  r 
adverse  effects  upon  enrollment.  *  ^  , 

The  program  at  College  Is  completely  dependent  on  gift  support.  Over  50%  of  our 

annual  budget  Income  is  current  gift  income  or  endowment  fund  income. 


Private  institutions  are  also  quite  dependent  on  philanthropy  to  provide  capital  funds  as  welt  as 
support  of  current  operations: 

,  University  depends  on  gift  income  in  current  operations  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  20%  of  its  current  budget.  We  are  dependent  on  gift  income  for  practically 
100%  of  our  capital  funds  budget  except  for  relatively  inexpensive  instructional 
equipment.  ^ 

Our  income  from  tuition  provides  approximately  two-thirds  of  our  annual  operating 
income  funds;  the  remainder  coming  from  endowment,  gifts  and  grants.  Also,  all  nf  u 
capital  efforts  reOOIre  private  funding.  Gift  income  has  been  essential,  especially  to  our 
cap^al  programs  and  our  scholarship  needs.  Increased  gift  money  for  support  of  our 
academlc  programs  through  our  annual  operating  budget  will  be  increasingly  essential  In 
the  years  ahead. 

V 

Philanthropy  enables  private  institutions  to  mainuin  or  enhanr*^  the  quality  of  their 
educational  programs  and  facilities  as  well  as  providing  a  stabilizing  element  In  their  finances: 

Philanthropic  support  has  certainly  played  a  key  role  In  the  financial  subllity 

of  College  and  must  continue  to  uu  so  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  fiscal  strength  In  the 

future. 
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We  depend  entirely  upon  gifts  for  capital  prolects.  (Over  the  past  two  fiscal  years,)  83% 
of  additions  to  endowment  funds  have  come  from  appreciation. 

# 

Outside  support  Is  particularly  significant  for  private  institutions  such  as  to  maintain 

their  quality  In  face  of  the  Immense  difficulties  continuing  inflation  poses.  Sources  of 
support,  such  as  sutc  and  federal  .support,  do  hot  provide  the  stable  revenue  that 
endowment  and  general  philanthropy  do. 

•_ha$  received  several  private  capiul  donations  which  have  made  a  major  program 
Impact,  Including  a  $250,000  foundation  grant  designed  to  enhance  the  education  of 
<— 's  engineering  students  in  the  social  sciences. 

Private  support  has  also  enabled  to  signiflcantly  broaden  Its  offerings  In  the  fine  arts 

area. 

Funds  from  private  sources  have  fully  endowed  25  named  professorships  providing  a 
welcome  flnanclal  benefit  to  the  University  and  at.  the  same  time  strengthening  an  already 
superior  faculty.' 

This  kind  of  philanthropic  support  enables  to  mainUin  Its  high  quality  of  excellence 

and  at  the  same  time  mainUin  a  subie  financial  position,  an  enviable  position  In  an  era 
"  In  which  private  education  generally  Is  experiencing  flnancial  difficulties. 

There  Is  no  aspect  of  our  program,  whether  It  be  flnancial  assistance  for  students  or 
research  support  for  faculty,  which  has  not  benefited  from  private  philanthropy.  Without 
it,  higher  education  at  private  univ^^rsities  wj)uld  be  of  much  lower  quaUty. 

• 

——University  has  prrflted^to  almwt  Impossible  degree  because  of  a  vigorous  program 
of  private  philanthropy  to  this  i.^stitjtion.  One  foundation,  /or  example,  has  given  us 
over  $5,000,000|  making  possible  a  science  building  that  is  unsurpassed  on  the 
undergraduate  level  In  America  and  ,>  classroom-arfmlnistration  building  that  meets  the 
fondest  dreams.of  tnu:?  related  to  the ycademic  community. 

A  $1  million  mitching  gift  for  a  huildlng  enabled  the  University  to  launch  a  new 
Graduate  School  of  Administration  tMs  year;  two  pledges  of  $600,000  each  for  professor- 
ships will  help  subsUntlally  to  endow  the  new  school's  program.  This  school  will  be  the 
only  one  of  Its  kind  In  the  Northwest  and  Is  unique  nationally  in  several  ways.       '  , 

Among' many  new  physic?:  facilities  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  the  last  two  years  has 
come  a  $8.5  million  Chemistry  Department  building  -  new  facilities  for  an  already  stellar 
department.  The  facilities  came  because  of,  an  already  outstanding  department  and  the 
department  became  even  stronger  because  of  the  superior  physical  plant  being  developed. 

In  short,  a  great  step  has  been  Uken  In  the  quality  of  University  because  of  private 

giving. 

Of  utmost  Importance  is  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  giving  has  come  to  through 

appreciated  securities  •  in^^^iu-of^culiar  equities  market  behavior.  Had  not  alt  the 
current  tax  advantages  obtained,  we  are  absolutely  cerUin  that  '<  situation  would 
have  been  quite  different  and  the  volume  of  giving  much  reduced. 

The  most  thrilling  story  of  giving  to—  is  found  in  the  copy  of  the  article  attached  • 

some  $2.3  million  left  by  bequest  to  resulting  in  endowment  for  three  professorial 
chairsi  All  of  the  total  bequest  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  appreciated  properties.  Had 
there  been  a  capiul  gains  tax  on  the  esute  possible,  we  are  certain  the  donor  in  life 
would  have  had  quite  different  thoughts  on  how  his  carefully  garnered  esUte  would  be 
used. 

In  the.  two  cases  above,  many  of  the  proposed  so-called  ^•"tax  reforms"  frequently 
suggested  would  have  changed  the  sitiiiation  drastically.  This  we  know  because  of  intimate  * 
knowledge  of  the  donors  in  all  fases. 

University  which  continues  to  operate  balanced  budgets,  is  thbroughty  convinced 
that  any  legislation  Interfering  with  the  current  flow  of  philanthropic  pattef^is  could  very 
well  deal  a  death  blow  not  only  to  this  unVersity  but  to'ihe  'whol8  fabric  of  American 
society. 
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I  ^  Indeed,  the  administration  and  trustees  of__can  become  qu'te  heated  over  the  matter 
"     of  tax  legislation  and  the  threat  to  existing  philanthropic  patterns.  This  university  has 

grown  In  strength  and  maintained  Its  stability  in  trying  times  because  of  the  generosity  of 

donors  who  are  very  sensitive  to  the  tax  structure. 

* 

A  few  private  Institutions  have  noted  a  reduction  in  voluntary  support  as  a  result  of  the 
1969  tax  legislation: 

More  thair  one  individual  of  wealth  has  indicated  a  change  of  plans  because  of  ;iew, 
limiting  legislation.  Under  the  1969  Tax  Act,  there  has  in  my  judgment  been  significantly  . 
reduced  philanthropic  giving.  ^ 

The  tax  law  revision  of  1969,  disallowing  individuals,  companies  or  corporations  from 
donating  equipment  to  charitable  institutions  and  claiming  full  market  price  deductions 
on  income  tax  returns  has  signifrcantly  reduced  the  number  and  variety  of  such  gifts 
received  by  us.  The  efforts  of  the  IRS,  eonstantly  chipping  away  at  gift  possibilities  as 
thoy  interpret  regulations,  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  large  donor-particularly 
one  who  wished  to  give  appreciated  property. 

An  average  of  the  (last]  four  years  would  indicate  that  in  excess  of  50%  of  our  gifts  are 
given  in  the  form  of  securities.  Therefore,  if  Congress  were  to  eliminate  the  tax 
exemption  on  appreciation  It  would  appear  that  the  College  would  suffer  significantly. 
"  0 

The  legislative  restrictions  on  the  Effectiveness  of  Annuity  Gifts  a  few  years  ago 
discouraged  some  people  in  this  type  of  giving.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  there 
will  be  no  further  restrictions  on  Annuity  Gifts.  One  Senator  of  the  United  States 
indicated  that  every  time  we  educate  a  young  person  we  actually  save  the  state  and 
federal  governments  approximately  $2,000  per  year,  thus  it  is  my  eager  and  fervent  hope 
that  no  further  restrictions  will  be  placed  on  gifts  to  eleemosynary  institutions. 
-  \ 

'     .  •  o  -  ^ 

AH  letters  (e.xcept  one),  though  perhaps  not  directly  stated,  inferred  that  private 
philanth/opy  is  essential  to  the  finances  of  higher  education,  fhelr  comments  are  significant: 

the  charitable  deductions  allowed  under  current  tax  laws  are  absolutely  essential  to 
private  higher  education. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  leaders  of  government  will  take  into  account  the  key  role  played 
on  the  part  of  private  philanthropy  for  private  institutions.  This  diversity  of  highei 
educational  opportunity  is  extremely  essential,  and  I   believe  that  this  institution  - 
demonstiates  what  can  be  accomplished  when  it  is  developed  to  the  level  of  effectiveness. 

Surely,  tax  "reform"  and  clarification  are  needed  in  many  areas.  However,  any  Inhibitions 
placed  upon  private  philanthropy  could  be  totally  destructive  of  Independent  higher  *' 
education. 

I  feel  comfortable  saying  that  if  the  cax  structure  is  changed  along  the  lines  proposed,  i: 
would  cost  us  from  4  to  5  million  dollars  a  year,  (public  institution) 

Perhaps  the  enclosed  materials  will  underscore  further  why  private  financial  assistance  is 
important  and  the  need  for  legislation  (laws)  which  will  be  favorable  to  the  causes  of 
public  and  private  institutions  and  which  will  encourage  philanthropy,  not  impede  or 
destroy  it. 

During  the  past  decade  the  campus  units  within  the  University. ..  have  received  nearly 
$12,000,000  from  private  sources.  Unless  laws  thwart  philanthropists'  enthusiasm  and 
reduce  the  tax*deductlble  features,  the  next  decade  will  see  this  figure  doubled.  Surely, 
discerning  public  officials ''will  realize  the  tax  dollars  could  not  possibly  bring  such 
"additional  funds  on  a  proportionate  basis  to  all  eligible  public  and  private  universities  and 
other  agencies  across  the  land,  (public  institution} 
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Of  course,  none  of  these  programs  and  additions  would  have  been  accomplished  unless 
encouragement  had  been  given  to  individuals,  companies,  and  organizations  through  tax 
Incentives.  All  of  our  donors  have  an  interest  in  the  University  and  its  mission  but  the 
large  gifts,  most  of  which  came  in  the  form  of  appreciated  securities  and  estates,  would 
not  have  been  consummated  if  a  tax  advantage  were  not  available.  The  tax  laws  as  they 
rfow  stand  give  our  citizens  the  freedom  of  deciding  how  and  where  their  personal  wealth 
*  will  be  used  for  the  good  of  our  society.  This  would  not  be  true  if  their  assets  were 
diverted  entirely  into  the  tax  channel. 

Without  question,  any  changes  by  Congress  which  would  discourage  favorable  tax 
treatment  as  a  result  of  philanthropic  support  would  prove  to  be  immeasurable  harm  to 
'  ^   the  future  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and  private. 


The  preceding  section  of  Appendix  B  gives  a  sampling  of  how.  various  administrators  view 
the  importance^  of  gifts  and  endowment  to  higher  education  finance.  The  impact  of 
philanthropy  Is  sizeable,  both  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts  and  as  a  percentage  of  educational  and 
capital  expenditures.  The  growing  dependence  of  both  public  and  private  Institutions  on  the 
continuation  of  voluntary  support  is  clear.  Tuition  does  not  even  support  half  of  many 
educational  budgets,  and  sources  outside  of  philanthropy  are  not  adequate  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Financial  officers  voice  a  common  concern  about  the  effect  any  changes  in  the 
existing .  tvc  legislation  wou.'d  have  on  gifts-particularly  gifts  of  appreciated  assets  which 
represent  such  a  large  percentage  of  total  giving  to  nonprofit  organizations.  So  great  was  Robert 

Kaiser's  concern,  that  he  wrote:  "  I  have  been  anx'ous  to  prepare  a  presentation  that  would 
explain  as  comprehensively  and  effectively  as  possible  Dartmouth's  great  and  growing 
dependence  on  private  philanthropy  and  on  the  tax  incentives  which  encourage". It." 

To  conclude  this  section,  the  response  of  Dartmouth,  a  private  liberal  arts  college,  is 
reproduced  In  full,  followed  by  exerpts  from  Stanford,  a  large  private  university.  It  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  higher  education  deflator  (from  Table  26  in  the  body  of  this  report)  is 
applied  to  Dartmouth's  figures,  we  find  that  though  voluntary  support  nearly  tripled  during  the 
last  10  years,  the  weight  of  gifts  in  constant  dollars  did  not  quite  double,  highlighting  once 
again  the  effects  of  inflation. 


Dartmouth  College  (Hanover,  New  Hampshire):  A  Case  Study 

The  Importance  Of  Private  Philanthropy  To  Dartmouth  Collei^e 
(An  Analysis  as  of  August,  1974) 

General 

Dartmouth  College,  now  in  Its  205th  year,  has  come  to  be  recognized,  especially  in  the  last 
50  years,  as  one  of  the  Nation's  pre-eminent  institutions  of  undergraduate  higher  education.  In 
keeping  with  its  liberal  arts  tradition,  the  general  purpose  of  it^  educational  program  has  been 
stated  as  the  "training  of  leaders".  Judged  by  the  large  number  of  its  alumni  who  have  gone  on 
to  distinguished  careers  of  leadership  in  every  aspect  of  national  and  world  affairs  -  government, 
education,  business  and  industry,  the  professions,  social  services,  etc.  -  Dartmouth  has  achieved 
and  continues  to  achieve  this  broad  purpose  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

By  1975-76,  the  Dartmouth  undergraduate  body  will  have  completed  a  gradual  four-ycar 
expansion  from  3,200 ^students  to  4,000.  For  some  years  the  Dartmouth  student  body  has  been 
both  highly  selective,  "In  tej^ms  of  academic  potential,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  diverse, 
in  terms  of  social,  economic,  racial  and  geographic  backgrounds. 

^  In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  College,  Dartmouth  also  includes  three  relatively  small  but 
highly  respected  professional  graduate  schools:  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  founded  in  1797 
as  the  nation's  fourth  oldest  medical  school  in  ^continuous  operation;  the  Thayer  School  of 
Engineering,  founded  in  1871;  and  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration,  founded 
in  1900  as  .the  first  graduate  school  of  business  administration  in  the  country.  Dartmouth  also 
o"'"^"'l,  high-quality  Ph.D.  programs  in  a  number  of  the  arts  and  sciences  departments, 
n^l^^^-JC  sciences.  The  numbec  of  fulltime  gcjdgt^students  is  currently  about  600. 
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Dartmouth  College  Financing 

mosVof  Tts'hisK  C'L't'dLend  Dartmouth  through 

and/or       o    mouth  MedlSrsrHooiXl/:?::l,roLn?eaZ^^^^^^^ 
Oar^rnVhreitf^^ 

?s  i::;^^s[„rvn?:sj-rm^ 

order  to  replace  the  Federal  support  which  has  been  withdrawn 

At  Dartmouth,  and  throughout  the  academic  world  generally,  it  is  stronelv  fptf  ,h„  f.,„h., 
increases  from  this  distressingly  high  level  of  student  costs  wrdr«ti^^n£tthe  nu  Jhrr  ^ 
applicants  as  well  as  the  character  and  quality  of  the  stud-' •H)drFufth,rInr,      T  ' 

fjcrai  loi;^  i7  r  •  Proytaea  less  than  50%  of  the  basic  educationa  budget  of  the  Collese  ^inr* 
hJr"tH  ''"k"*'.  9^''""r"'  f""''s  seem  to  be  declining  and  provide- little  support  of  the 

for?s%?r;Trten«To'«;"notMnf i^""'"  ^  '°  ^-^'^^  "^P-"-' 

p«n  .  ,n7  '°  «y  nothing  of  its  pre-eminent  institutional  quality,  on  rfvate  <!lfts 

fn  igv/l  ^'"'f  ^'^P'^nditure  figures  for  flLl  mT.tnCl^t  lune 

budget  minus  expenditures  for^on'so^ed  rSJar'c  "      alL  i^ StiWtie? ne^S  S'a:! 
.  part  of  the  basic  educational  program  of  the  Colleee  tirf  hnfh    f  f'^^'*^^ 
Off.,  ^by  specific  income  un^der^  those  s^L^h'Sinr  (^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'from1S9^\^^Jgt"97?7'^^^    '''"""^'^P'^  '""•""^  College 

V"-^th?LL'^er^l!'o^^r  ""u'""^"'  °f  »"PP°^''  «hat  support  ' 

Q      the  basic  educ'tional  budget  for  each  year.  ^«gi|get  figures  are  included  to  provide 
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perspective  as  to  the  major  importance  of  total  private  support.  !t  should  be  emphasized  that 
only  a  portion  of  annual  gift  receipts  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  budget.  The  remaining 
portion  is  designated,  usually  by  the  donors,  for  endowment  or  plant.  The  breakdown  varies 
from  year  to  year,  but  in  recent  years  approximately  one-third  of  total  private  support  has  been 
for  current  use  and  immediately  applicable  to  the  operating  budget. 

The  substantial  "bulge"  in  outright  gifts  from  individuals  in  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971 
is  accounted  for  by  the  major  Third  Xentury  Fund  capital  campaign  conducted  in  those  years, 
which  raised  a  total  of  $53-million  in  gifts  and  pledges  in  addition  to  the  regular  fund  raising 
programs  of  the  College  (the  Alumni  Fund  and  the  Bequest  and  Estate  Planning  Program).  The 
TCF  is  also  a  major  reason  for  increased  corporate  and  foundation  gifts  and  grants  from  fiscal 
1968  to  the  present,  as  a  number  of  corporate  and  foundation  donors  have  continued  to  pay 
off  substantial  campaign  pledges. 

Exhibit  2  •  Dartmouth  Sources  of  Income  to  Fund  Basic  Educational  Budeet: 
1959^  through  1972-73.        ,  * 

Exhibit  2  shows  the  annual  breakdown  of  the  major  categories  of  income  in  support  of  the 
Dartmouth  basic  educational  budget.  Columns  to  the  left  of  the  budget  column  show  the 
,  non-philanthropic  incor^e  sources  •  tuition  and  miscellaneous.  Miscellaneous  income  includes 
_  sych  items  as  medical  and  health  fees,  athletic  and  other  admission  revenue,  revenue  from  the 
Computer  Center,  a  relatively  small  amout  of  Government  money  (mainly  for  "overhead"  or, 
research  grants  and  student  financial  aid). 

Columns  to  the  right  of  the  budget  column  show  the  philanthropic  income' sources  -  both 
"djrect  and  indirect  Sources  of  direct  support  are  the  annual  Alumni  Fund  and  other  current  use 
gifts  or  grants  which  are  utilized  immediately  as  current  income.  The  main  source  of  indirect 
support  is  represented  by  endowment  incom^.  Since  all  endowment  principal  has  been 
accumulated  from  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  from  private  sources,  endowment  income  is  entirely 
attributable  to  private  philanthropy. 

Also  attributable  to^  private  sources  aft?  endowment  principal  utilised  for  the  current 
operating  budget,  and  funds  to  make  up  deficits  in  those  years  where  deficits  occurred. 
Endowment  principal  transferred  to  the  operating  budget  actually  represents  "quasi-endowment" 
-  funds  received  in  earlier  years  from  unrestricted  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  which  the  College 
Trustess  temporarily  established  as  funds  functioning  as  endowment  but  which  are  available  for 
current  operating  purposes  if  .needed. 

Likewise,  annual  operating  deficits  have  been  funded  from  income  stabilization  reserves 
and/or  the  expendible  portion  of  the  Third  Century  Fund  capital  campaign  conducted  from 
1967  througi  fiscal  1971.  Both  of  these  sources  are  entirely  attributable  to  private  gifts,  grants 
and  bequests  ond  ^.<e  therefore  part  of  the  private  philanthropic  support  of  the  Dartmouth 
budget  in  those  years  when  deficits  occurred.  « 

In  recent  years,  the  Alumni  Fund  has  been  made  up  about  85%  from  annual  gifts  from 
individuals  (alumni,  parents  and  widows),  about  5%  from  matching  gifts  by  corporations,  and 
about  10%  from  income'from  certain  class  and  individual  endowment  funds,  the  annual  income 
of  which  is  specifically  designated  for  the  Alumni' Fund.  For  more  than  50  years  the  Alumni 
Fund  has  consistently  provided  a  critical  10%-12%  of  Dartmouth's  annual  operating  income. 

"Other  Current  Use  Gifts"  come  from  individuals  (mainly  alumni),  corporations  and 
foundations,  and  the  proportion  from  each  of  these  sources  varies  widely  from  year  to  year. 

"Income  from  Endowment"  has  been  providing  a  remarkably  consistent  average  of  about 
20%  of  Dartmouth's  operating  income  over  the  past  15  years,  thus  reflecting  the  important 
growth  in  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  for  endowment  during  that  period,  as  well  as  resourceful 
investment  management 

The  most  dramatic  revelation  of  Exhibit  2  are  the  two  uneven  but  steady  and  opposite 
trends  indicated  in  the  first  and  last  columns.  Tuition  income  has  gradually  declined  as  a 
percentage  of  total  income  from  about  50%  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  less  than  40% 
over  the  last  five  years  •  despite  the  substantial  increases  in  tuition  rate  during  almost  all  of 
those  years.  Conversely,  total  income  attributable  to  philanthropic  sources  has  stcadilv  increased 
from  less  thah  30%  of  total  income  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  over  40%  at  the  end. 

These  trends  provide  the  clearest  kind  of  evidence  of  Dartmouth's  steadily  growing 
dependence  on  income  from  private  philanthropic  sources... 
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Exhibit  3  •  Analysis  of  Gift  Support  by  L./ing  Individuals  to  Dartmouth  College 
by*  She  of  Gift  and  Type  of  Gift  Property  (Qsh  or  Non-Cash)  for  3-Year  Period: 
Fiscal  1972-74. 


The  purpose  of  Exhibit  3  is  to  emphasize  the  critical  importance  of  gifts  from  living 
individuals  to  Dartmouth  and  the  fact  that  a  highly  disproportionate  amount  of  ihis  support 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  rWdiively  small  number  of  large  gifts  (over  $1,000)  and  especially  in  the 
form  of  appreciated  securities  or  other  property  rather  than  cash, 

Duririg  the  three-year  period,  over  97%  of  the  individual  gifts  to  Dartmouth  (82,990)  were 
under  $1,000  and  tofaled  only  27%  ($6.55.million)  of  the  dollar  value  of  such  gifts.  Less  than 
3%  of  the  gifts  (2,512)  accounted  for  73%  of  the  dollars  received  ($17.72-million)! 

Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  only  791  large  gifts  of  appreciated  property  (,9%  of  the 
number  of  gifts)  provided  $1 1.^2-million  •  almost  half  (46.6%)  of  the  total  gift  dollars  received 
from  living  individuals  during  the  three-year  period.  Included  in  these  large  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  were  97  life  income  gifts  (.1%  of  the  number  of  gifts),  accounting  for  $3.18-million, 
which  was  13.1%  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  gifts  for  the  period  and  virtually  all  of  the  value  of 
life  income  gifts. 

The  1967-71  Third  Century  Fund  capital  campaign  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  large  gifts  and  gifts  of  appreciated  securities  to  Dartmouth.  Some  $41-million  was 
pledged  to  the  campaign  by  about  8,500  individuals  (mostly  alumni  but  also  Dartmouth 
widows,  other  family  members,  parents  and  friends  of  the  College)  ou:  of  a  total  campaign 
commitment  of  $53-million.  The  difference  came  from  corporations  and  foundations.  Of  the 
$4l.million,  approximately  $35-million  was  pledged. by  only  390  donors  in  amounts  of  $10,000 
or  more.  Thus  85%  of  the  total  dollar  commitment  by  individuals  came  from  only  4.6%  of  the 
donors. 

To  date,  some  $36-million  has  been  paid  on  the  $41-million  of  pledges  by  individuals.  More 
than  80%  of  these  payments  have  been  made  in  tht  form  o/  appreciated- property  -  appreciated 
securities  for  the  most  part. 

These  statistics  eloquently  substantiate  the  oft-stated  fact  that  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  such  as  Dartmouth,  are  especially  dependent  on  large  philanthropic  gifts  from  the 
relatively  few  people  who  are  able  to  make  such  commitments,  and  upon  gifts  of  appreciated 
securities  and  other  property  in  particular. 

It  is  no  sccret  that  the  Federal  income  tax  charitable  contribution  deduction  in  general,  and 
the  historic  tax  treatment  of  long-term  appreciated  property  gifts  in  particular,  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  ability  of  Dartmouth  and  other  private  educational  institutions  (and  most 
public  ones  too)  to  attract  benefactions  in  these  categories  from  living  individuals.  Those  in  the 
fund  raising  business  who  work  intimately  with  donors  and  prospective  donors  In  the  major 
giving  category  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  any  adverse  change  of  substance  in  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  or  in  the  current  tax  treatment  of  long-term  appreciated 
property  given  to  charity,  will  drasticaKy  and  immediately  reduce  essential  philanthropic  support 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  will  prove  catastrophic  to  the  entire  system  of  higher  education 
in  this  country. 


Exhibit  4  -  Analysis  of  Bequests  to  Dartmouth  College  by  Size  for  3- Year  Period, 
Fiscal  1972-74. 

For  most  private  educational  institutions  which  have  been  in  existence  for  any  appreciable 
time,  bequests  by  will  have  been  a  major  historic  source  for  building  physical  plant  and 
endowment  to  support  ihc  educational  program.  Dartmouth  is  certainly  no  exception,  and 
Exhibit  4  indicates  that  bequests  continue  to  be  of  major  importance.  In  the  most  recent  three 
years,  $  1 1.3-nnillion  in  bequest  receipts  accounted  for  23.4%  of  the  total  private  support 
received  by  Dartmouth  in  that  period. 

Typically,  bequests  to  educational  institutions  are  made  in  relatively  large  amounts.  The  146 
bequests  of  over  $1,000  which  Dartmouth  received  in  the  past  three  years  averaged  $77,616 
each.  Closer  analysis  shows  that  there  were  18  estates  from  which  the  College  received 
distributions  of  $100,000  or  more  in  that  three-year  period  and  that  the  total  of  these  18 
bequests  was  $10,051,000  .  an  average  of  $558,389  each.  Hence,  less  than  10%  of  the  number 
of  bequest  distributions  accounted  for  almost  90%  of  the  dollar  total. 

The  important  point  with  regard  to  large  bequests,  which  are  so  important  to  Dartmouth 
^and  to  all  other  private  colleges  and  universities),  is  the  fact  that  they  frequently  represent  all 
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or  most  of  the  estate  of  the  testator  •  or  a  portion  of  an  estate  all  of  which  is  designated  for 
qualified  charities,  of  which  Dartmouth  is  one. 

Over  the  years,  the  unlimited  Federal  estate  tax  deduction  for  bequests  to  qualified  charities 
has  been  a  major  incentive  for  individuals  whose  family  circumstances  and  philanthropic 
inclination  enable  them  to  leave  all  or  most  of  their  estates  to  charity.  Any  cutting  back  of  the 
-unlimited  deduction  will  substantially  reduce  the  traditional  and  critical  support  which  private 
education  receives  from  these  relatively  few  but  large  testamentary  dispositions. 

Exhibit  5  -  Analysis  by  Size  of  Gifts  and  Grants  by  Corporations  and 
Foundations  to  Dartmouth  College  for  3- Year  Period,  Fiscal  1972-74. 

This  exhibit  is  included  simply  to  complete  the  analysis  of  all  private  gifts,  grants  and 
bequests  to  Dartmouth  for  the  last  three  years.  Like  gifts  from  individuals,  it  reveals  that  the 
bulk  of  the  dollars  come  from  relatively  few  but  large  gifts  and  grants. 

Examples  of  Significant  Benefactions  to  Dartmouth  College. 

Although  the  statistical  exhibits,  as  summarized  in  this  presentation,  provide  clear  evidence 
of  Dartmouth's  growing  dependence  on  private  philanthropy  for  its  support,  and  upon  the 
traditional  tax  incentives  which  encourage  that  philanthropy,  pure  figures  tend  to  be  cold.  A 
few  actual  examples  may  be  useful  in  describing  how  major^benefactions  have  provided  critical 
funds  for  shaping  both  Dartmouth's  physical  facilities  and  educational  program  -  funds  which 
arc  available  from  no  other  soutce. 

As  with  most  older  colleges  and  universities,  virtually  all  of  Dartmouth's  plant  has  been  built 
W!lh  private  funds.  With  the  exception  of  recent  construction  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
and  less  than  $l-million  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  some  additions  to  and 
renovations  of  science  facilities,  government  funds  have  not  been  available  for  the  Dartmouth 
physical  plant,  which  now  has  a  book  value  of  over  $60-million.  Since  1960,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  major  additions  to  the  Dartmouth  plant  which  have  added  dramatically  to  the 
richness  of  the  Dartmouth  educational  experience  and  the  physical  character  of  the  institution 
They  include: 

Hopkins  Center  -  a  uniquely  beautiful  and  functional  complex  of  auditonums,  galleries, 
practice  rooms  and  many  other  facilities  dedicated  to  teaching,  performance  and  exhibition  of 
the  arts.  Opened  in  1962,  this  mammoth  and  diverse  facility  has  often  been  called  a  "Lincoln 
Center  under  one  roof".  ln  a  few  short  years  it  not  only  has  given  Dartmouth  a  major 
dimension  and  strength  in  all  of  the  fine  arts,  but  has  become  a  cultural  center  for  the  Upper 
Connecticut  Valley  Region  of  New  England. 

The  Center  is  named  for  the  late,  and  much  beloved,  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  11th  President 
of  Dartmouth  for  almost  30  years  (1916-1945),  who  is  rightly  credited  with  bringing  the 
College  into  the  top  tier  of  American  Institutions  of  higher  education,  john  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
once  said  of  President  Hopkins:  "If  I  were  a  young  man  trying  to  decide  where  I  would  go  to 
college,  !  would  find  out  of  what  college  Dr.  Hopkins  was  president  and  go  there,  so  high  was 
my  regard  for  him."  Significantly,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  son.  Nelson,  was  a  1930  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  later,  a  Trustee. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  was  also  a  major  benefactor  to  Hopkins  Center,  wfth  a  gift  of 
appreciated  securities  of  more  than  $l-million  in  June,  1950,  The  remaining  funds  for  the 
58.1-million  facility  came  entirely  from  private  sources  -  mainly  Dartmouth  alumni  -  in  a  special 
fund  raising  drive  for  that  purpose  in  the  late  1940s  and  as  a  component  of  a  capital  campaign 
in  the  late  1950s.  k  6 

The  Kiewit  Computation  Center  •  the  building,  dedicated  in  1966,  which  houses  Dartmouth's 
internationally  famed  computer  complex.  Since  the  early  1960's,  Dartmouth  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  using  the  computer  for  educational  purposes  and  was  a  pioneer  in  de/eloping  the 
language,  technology  and  (in  conjuction  with  a  major  manufacturer)  the  necessary  hardware  for 
time-sharing  •  perhaps  the  most  significant  breakthrough  in  computer  utilization  since  these 
Instruments  were  first  developed.  The  Dartmouth  time-sharing  system,  which  still  is  a  model  in 
multiple  use  of  the  computer,  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  "Pioneer  Day"  award  at  the 
National  Computer  Conference  and  Exposition  in  May  1974. 

Mnrj  rhan  90%  of  ail  Dartmouth  undergraduates  learn  to  use  the  computer  as  a  regular  tool 
D  I/^'^**^^*''^  academic  purposes,  and  the  Kiewit  installation  is  a.)  essential  tool  for 
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broad-ranging  faculty  research  and  prcjccts.  WItn  the  extensive  time-sharing  capability,  the 
Kiewit  Center  also  serves  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  preparatory  schools  and 
high  schools  throughout  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada. 

The  Kiewit  Center,  costing  just  under  $1 -million  for  the  building,  was  made  possible  by  the 
benefaction  of  $500,000  from  Peter  Kiewit,  Dartmouth  1922,  and  his  wife  Evelyn, 
supplemented  by  $193,000  from  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Fund,  $155,000  from  the  Nationlf 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  balance  from  oiher  private  benefactions. 

The  original  computer  equipment  at  Kiewit  was  a  gift  of  a  major  compu  cr  manufacturer  in 
the  value  of  almost  $  1.4*million. 

0 

The  Murdough  Center  *  a  handsome,  multi*functional complex  joining , the  Tuck  School  o^ 
Business  Administration  and  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  both  physically  and 
conceptually.  The  Center  houses  a  major  library,  auditorium,  large  and  small  classrooms,  faculty 
offices,  student  study  rooms  and  lounges  and  a  large  computer  terminal  complex  ■  all  of  which 
are  for  the  combined  use  of  both  graduate  schools.  A  structural  and  academic  link  between  the 
two  graduate  schools,  the  Murdough  Center,  dedicated  in  June  1973,  also  serves  as  the  primary 
facility  for  Dartmouth's  programs  of  continuing  education  -  the  famed  Alumni  College  and  the 
Dartmouth  Institute,  which  is  a  one-month  program  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  business 
executives  and  other  professionals. 

The  primary  financing  of  this  $4.7-million  facility  came  from  a  $1.35'million  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Murdough,  Dartmouth  1926,  plus  two  $250,000  gifts  from  other  Dartmouth 
alumni  •  all  in  the  form  of  appreciated  securities.  The  ren^^inder  of  the  funds  came  from 
individual  and  corporate  gifts  specifically  designated  for  the  Murdough  Center,  plus  a  little  over 
$1 -million  from  the  Third  Century  Fund. 

The  Sherman  Fatrchiid  Physical  Sciences  Center  -  a  major,  $5.3-million  complex  of  new 
building,  joined  with  existing  educational  structures,  which  was  dedicated  in  June  1974.  Long 
^  renowned  for  its  academic  strength  in  the  sciences,  Dartmouth  has  been  hampered  by 
fragmentation  and  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  teaching  and  (Research  in  these  subjects.  The 
Fatrchiid  Center  solves  this  problem  by  providing  superb  combined  facilities  for  the 
departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  earth  sciences  and  geograph/  and  the  environmental  studies 
program. 

Named  in  memory  of  the  late  Sherman  Fairchild,  inventor  and  industrialist,  the  Center  was 
made  possible  by  a  $3-million  grant  from  the  Sherman  Fairchild  Foundation,  plus  a  $500,000 
gift  from  the  Kresge  Foundation  for  the  science  library  within  the  Center.  The  remaining  funds 
were  allocated  from  the  Third  Century  Fund  capital  campaign. 

These  are  but  a  sampling,  aihcit  a  major  one,  of  the  new  and  renovated  facilities  constructed 
at  D/rtmouth  over  the  past  15  years.  They  have  made  possible  a  very  significant  increase  in  the 
quality  of  the  College  educational  program.  With  the  exception  of  the  virtual  rebuildir  g  of  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  for  which  significant  Federal  Government  funds  were  available, 
these  new  facilities,  including  a  major  portion  of  the  Medical  School  construction,  were  financed 
almost  entirely  by  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  from  private  sources. 

^'erhaps  even  more  significant  has  been  the  much  larger  number  and  amount  of  private 
benefactions  for  support  of  various  aspects  of  the  educ^^tional  program  itself  "  scholarship  and 
loan  funds,  support  of  the  libraries,  faculty  compensation  and  instruction,  individual  academic 
departments,  the  graduate  professional  schdols,  athletics,  etc.  Among  the  most  significant  of 
such  benefactions  have  been  those  to  establish  permanent  named  professorships.  The  hallmark 
of  greatness  of  an  educational  institution  is  the  quality  of  its  faculty,  and  professorships  clearly 
provide  a  major  source  of  the  funds  and  prestige  to  attract  and  hold  distinguished  teacher- 
scholars. 

^  Dartmouth  has  about  35  such  professorships  -  not  nearly  enough  in  a  faculty  of  480, 
including  the  professional  schools  "  but  even  these  few  are  a  major  reason  for  Dartmouth's 
recognized  faculty. excellence.  All  of  them  have  been  created  by  private  philanthropy,  with  gifts 
going  back  as  far  as  1838.  A  sampling  of  a  few  which  have  been  recently  created  include:' 

Orvil  £.  Dryfoos  Professorship  of  Public  Affairs^  created  in  1963  by  a  prominent  Dartmouth 
alumnus.  Class  of  1930,  with  a  gift  of  $505,000  in  appreciated  securities.  This  professorship 
honors  the  memory  of  Orvil  E.^  Dryfoos,  Dartmouth  1934,  late  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  chair  is  currently  occupied  by  Professor  Franklin  Smallwood,  Ph.D.,  distinguished 
teacher  and  active  pa  ticipant  in  urban  planning  and  development,  chairman  of  the  Dartmouth 

ban  and  R^ional  Studies  Program  and  a  state  senator  in  Vermont.  Within  the  past  12  years, 
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Professor  Smallwood  has  also  conducted  studies  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto,  Canada 
and  London,  England,  publishing  books  on  each  study;  directed  an  international  study  of 
urbanization  sponsored  t/  the  UN  in  1964;  was  an  organizer  and  director  of  the  Boston  Urban 
Studies  Project  offered  jointly  by  Dartmouth  and  MIT;  was  director  of  the  Dartmouth  Public 
Affairs  Center;  and  was  an  organizing  director  of  the  Dartmouth  Environmental  Studies 
Program.  Also  an  effective  administrator,  Professor  Smallwood  has  served  in  the  past  as 
Chairman  of  the  Dartmouth  Government  Department,  as  acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  as  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Chairman  of  the  Social  Sciences  Division. 

The  Nathan  Smith  Professorship  of  Medicine,  Created  by  a  $650,000  grant  from  the  Vivian 
B.  Allen  Foundation  in  1968,  plus  $100,000  in  matching  money  from  other  private  sources,  this 
professorship  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  is  named  in  memory  of  the  man  who  founded 
the  school  1  77  years  ago.  The  current  occupant  is  Dr.  S.  Marsh  Tenney,  M.D.,  a  member  of  the 
Medical  School  faculty  ^ince  1956.  In  addition  to  his  teaching.  Dr.  Tenney  is  internationally 
known  for  his  studies  of  oxygen  utilization  in  humans  and  other  animals,  a  subject  in  which  he 
has  been  a  prolific  writer  and  speaker.* Dr.  Tenney  has  also  been  a  prime  mover  in  what  has 
been  called  the  "refounding"  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  over  the  past  18  years.  Named 
Director  of  Medical  Sciences  in  1957,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  revised 
educational  program,  new  physical  facilities,  faculty  recruitment  and  fund  raising  which  has  led 
to  a  major  expansion  of  the  Medical  School,  culminating  with  the  recent  development  of  a 
highly  efficient  3-year  M.D.  curriculum  which  is  serving  as  a  model  for  medical  education 
around  the  country.  Three  times  since  1960,  Dr.  Tenney  has  stepped  in  as  acting  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School. 

Henry  R,  Luce  Third  Century  Professorship  of  Environmental  Studies  and  Policy,  Established 
in  1972,  this  chair  is  funded  by  annual  grants  of  $45,000  from  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation. 
The^first  and  current  occupant  is  Professor  Gordon  J.F.  MacDonald,  Ph.D.,  who  came  to 
Dartmouth  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  accept  simultaneous  appointments  to  the  professorship 
and  as  dire&tpr  of  the  Environmental  Stuaies  Program,  which  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  best 
structured  anchn^t  comprehensive  interdisciplinery  programs  being  offered  by  universities  and 
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colleges  in  this  im^^t  area.  Professor  MacDonald  is  a  renowned  geophysicist  and  is  also  one 
of  the  nation's  foremo^tv^vironmental  authorities.  Before  joining  the  Dartmouth  faculty,  he 
sensed  for  two  years  as  a  mcrnb^of  the  first  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  earlier  as  a 
four^year  member  of  thfe  PresiderVt!$Science  Advisory  Board.  He  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Energy,  an>Qiairman  of  the  Environmental  Studies  Board  operating^ 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Academy  ^)fsScience  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering. 
A  distinguished  teacher,  Professor  MacDonald" ^e^ved  in  major  academic  assignments  at  MIT, 
UCLA  and  the  University  of 'California  at  Santa  Barbar^befce  coming  to  Dartmouth. 


Preston  Kelsey  Professorhip  of  Religion.  Named  for  the  dono>,^is  chair  was  created  in 
1971  by  a  $750,000  bequest  under  the  will  of  alumnus  Preston  Kelsey,  Class  of  1925.  Its  first 
and  current  occupant  is  Professor  Fred  Berthold,  Jr.,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth 
faculty  since  1949.  In  1963  Professor  Berthold  was  one  of  five  university  teatiiers  selected 
nationally  to  receive  the  first  Harbison  Awards  for  distinguished  teaching,  given  by  the  Danforth 
Foundation.  A  recent  statement  by  one 'of  his  students  helps  explain  hi,  teaching  effectiven^ 
;*Some  people  teach  about  life.  Others  live  it.  Fred  Berthold  does  both."  Long-time  chairman  o^^ 
the  Religion  Department  at  Dartmouth,  Professor  Berthold  was  also  the  founding  Dean  of  the 
unique  William  jewett  Tucker  Foundation  at  the  College  in  1957  ■  the  agency  which  ttral^es  it 
possible  for  many  Dartmouth  students  each  year  to  serve  public  service  internships  in  both  rural 
and  urban  ''ghetto"  areas  around  the  country. 

The  Char/es  Henry  Jones  Third  Century  Professorship  of  the  Management  of  Man.  This  chair 
has  just  been  established  by  gifts  "of  appreciated  securities,  'totaling  $1-million,  from  a 
Da{tmouth  alumnus,  Class  of  1923,  and  his  older  brother,  a  non-alumnus  but  a  Dartmouth 
prarent.  The  professorship  is  named  in  memory  of  their  father.  Established  at  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration,  the  broad  purpose  of  the  professorship  is  to  emphasize  the 
appreciation  of  human  factors,^  understanding  and  intercommunications  which  are  vital  in 
carrying  out  purposes  of  modern  organizations  in  the  field  of  management.  A  special  search 
committee  is  currently  identifying  appropriate  --andidates  for  this  distinguished  new  endowed 
chair  at  Dartmouth,  and  nominees  are  being  sought  both  in  academia  and  the  world  of 
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This  sampling  of  named  professorships  at  Dartmouth,  all  of  which  have  been  endowed  or 
funded  by  private  gifts,  grants  or  bequests,  will  help  explain  why  Dartmouth  has  been  able  to 
attract  and  hold  a  faculty  whose  high  quality  is  nationally  known  and  respected.  In  addition  to 
faculty  compensation  and  instruction,  private  philanthropy  is  also  respon^bic  in  a  major  way 
for  the  endowed  and  current  use  support  of  literally  every  facet  of  Dartmouth  College  and  its 
educational  program. 


Summary.  The  purpose  of  this  presentation  and  the  attached  exhibits  is  to  provide  clear  and 
incontrovertible  evidence  as  to  the  large  and  growing  extent  to  which  Dartmouth  College,  as  one 
private  institution  of  higher  education,  is  dependent  upon  philantliropic  support.  By  direct 
inference  it  is  also  claimed  that  the  successful  seeking  and  receiving  of  such  support  is  critically 
dependent  on  the  historic  Federal  tax  incentive^  which  encourage  private  philanthropy  for  the 
public  good. 

No  case  is  made  here  for  the  moral  justification  of  such  tax  incentives  from  the  individual 
donor's  point  of  view,  although  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  in  this  respect.  The  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  emphatic  proof  that  any  substantial  adverse  modification  of  these 
incentives  •  especially  those  which  encourage  large  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  and  those  of 
appreciated  property  -  will  result  in  significant  reduction  of  philanthropic  support  of  Dartmouth 
and  all  institutions  of  private  higher  education.  Unless  an  alternative  source  is  provided  for 
replacing  such  lost  support  adequately  and  with  sure  predictability,  the  unique  system  of  private 
higher  education  which  has  served,  and  continues  to  serve,  the  public  interest  so  well  will  be 
crippled  and  eventually  disappear.  A  national  resource  of  immeasurable  .alue  will  have  been 
lost,  and  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  public  system  of  higher  education  will  be  intolerable, 
both  financially  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  educational  quality  and  diversity  for  the  future 
generations  of  the  nation's  youth. 


For  Dartmouth  College 
Robert  L.  Kaiscr, 
Executive  Secretary,  Bequest 
and  Estate  Planning  Program 

September  11,  1974 


Stanford's  response  was  also  quite  extensive  and  very  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  determining 
the  impact  of  philanthropy,  in  this  case,  on  a  large  private  university.  Their  exhibits  show  that  a 
large  percent  of  Stanford's  educational  expenditures  have  been  funded  by  philanthropy.  During 
the  14  year  period  from  1959-73,  gifts  have  represented  from  40  percent  to  38  percent  of 
educational  expenditures.  Gifts  funded  from  30  percent  to  25  percent  of  the  operating  budget 
and  from  26  percent  to  21  percent  of  total  operating  expenditures.  Voluntary  support  has  also 
provided  nearly  half  of  the  capital  expended  for  plant  assets  during  the  same  period. 

In  an  impressive  13-page  attachment,  Stanford  described  a  few  of  the  private  gifts  indicating 
their  impact  on  the  quality  or  programs  and  facilities  at  the  university,  thus  enabling  Stanford 
to  move  from  fifteenth  position  to  third  in  overall  excellence  of  its  graduate  programs.  One 
i50,000  gift  by  a  single  donor  which  was  designated  for  undergraduate  creative  development 
was  used  to  initiate  the  Freshman  seminars  in  1964.  A  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $1.9  million 
was 'used  to  establish  the  Human  Biology  program  in  1969  -  the  "first  undergraduate  program*) 
leading  to  a  major  in  human  biology  at  any  American  university."  Another  unique  offering  is 
the  International  Studies  program  which  is  university* wide.  Many  others  are  listed,  and  the 
author  of  the  letter  states,  "I  do  want  to  stress  that  these  arc  only  a  few  examples  of  many 
gifts  which  have  been  invaluable.** 

Recently  (since  April,  1972)  three  major  building  components  have  been  funded  by 
philanthropy: 

The  Law  School  Bui/ding.  About  $11.5  million  in  gifts  from  both  indivicuals  (living  and 
bequests)  and  foundations,  have  been  provided  for  a  new  complex  of  buildings  for  the 
^      Law  School.  s 
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Summary  of  Gifts,  Grants  and  Bequests  to  Dartmouth, 
1959-60  through  1973-7i 
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Exhaiit2 

*  Dartmouth  Sources  of  Income  to  Fund  Basic  Educational  Budget. 
1959^  through  1972-73 
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4.086.028(37.3) 
4.710.868(36.9) 
5.097.170(35.1) 
5.570.802(35.5) 
6.779^44(41  7) 
7.610.673(41.0) 
9.15</,559(43.0) 
IC. 138.734(43.0) 
12.067.141(46.0) 
13.466.389(46.1) 
U.1'9.452(41  2) 
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Outright  Gifts 
by  Living 
Individuals 


Life 
Income 
Gifts 


Total  Gifts 
by  Living 
IndYvidua's 


Exhibit  3 

Analysis  of  Gift  Support  by  living  Individuals  to  Dartmouth  College  by  Size  of  Gift 
and  Type  of  Gift  Property  (Casli  or  Non-Cash)  for  3-Year  Pferiod,  Fiscal  1972-74 


CASH 


NON-CASH 


TOTAL 


No.  of 
Gifts 

%of 
Grand 
Total 

Dollar 
Value 

%of 
Grand 
Total 

No.  of 
Gifts 

%of 
Grand 
Total 

Dollar 
Value 

*  %of 
Grand 
Total 

No.  of 
Gifts 

%of 
Grand 
Totdl 

Dollar 
Value 

%of 
Total 

^der  $1,000 

81 ,848 

95.7 

S  6,204,699 

25.6 

1 ,138 

1.3 

$  346,311 

1.4 

1 

T  ■ 

82 .936 

97.1 

■■  ■ 

$  6.551.010 

27.0 

Over  $1,000 

1,708 

2.0 

6,160,943 

25.4 

694 

.8 

8,138,813 

33.5 

2.402 

2.8 

14.299^.756 

58.9 

TO  til 

83,556 

97.7 

12,365,642 

51.0 

1.832 

2.1 

8,485,124 

34.9 

1 

85.388 

99.9 

20.850.766 

85.9 

Undpr  $1,000 

4 

.0 

$          620  ' 

.0 

0 

.0 

S  0 

0 

4 

0 

$  62;^ 

.0 

Over  $1,000 

13 

.0 

239,621 

1.0 

97 

.  .1 

3.183,717 

13.1 

'  110 

.1 

3.423,338 

14.1 

Total 

17 

.0 

'  240,241 

1.0 

97 

.1 

3. 163.717 

13.1 

114 

.1 

3.423.958 

14.1 

Under  $1,000 

81 ,852 

95.7 

$  6,205,319 

^5.6 

1,138 

1.3 

$  346.311 

1.4 

82.990 

97.1 

$  6.551.630 

27.0 

Over  $1,000 

1,721 

2.0 

6,400,564 

26.4 

791 

.9 

11.322.530 

46.6 

2.S12 

2.9 

17.7?3.094 

73.0 

Total 

83.573 

07  7 

12,605,833 

52.0 

j  1,929 

i  2.2 

11.668.84] 

48.0  j 

'  8S.502 

24.274.724  J  100.0 

Grand  Total 


85,502 


24.274.724 


Oartnouth  received  total  private  support  for  the  3'year  period,  fiscal  1972-74.  of  $48,435,760. 
Of  this  amount,  total  giving  by  living  individuals  ($24,274,724)  was  50. SV. 
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Exhibit  4 

Analysis  of  BcqucsU  to  Dartmouth  College  by  Size 
for  3-Year  Period,  Fiscal  1972-74 


Under  il,000 
Over  Si  .000 
Total 


No.  of  Requests 
41 

Jig 
187 


Doliai  Value 
$  14,615 
li,33K949^ 
n, 346.564 


Notes:    1.    Dartmouth  received  total  private  support  for  the  3-yedr  period » 
•  fiscal  1972-74,  of  $48^435, 760.    Of  this  amount,  bequests 
accounted  for  23. 4X.  and  total  giving  by  individuals,  both  " 
living  ($24,274,724)  and  deceased  ($11,346,564),  accounted 
for  73.5J5. 

'    2.   Bequests  are  usually  received  in  cash  due  to  most  executors* 
practice  of  Hquidating  securities  and  other  estate  property 
before  making  distributions..    It  is  conservatively  estimated, 
however,  that  at  least  7SX  of  bequest  distributions  to 
Dartmouth  were  actually  derived  from  property  that** had  been 
appreciated  in  the  testators'  hands. 


Exhibit  5 


Analysis  by  Size  of  Giftsjni^nts  of  Corporations 
and  Foundation^  Dartmouth  College 
for  3-Year  I}6riod,  Fiscal  1972-74 


Corporations 


Foundations 


l/nder   SI  .000 
Over  $1 ,000 
ToUl 

y 

Under  $1,000 
Over  $1^0()0 
Total 


No.  of  Gifts  Of  Grants 
.  4^421 

.  5^028 

44 

238 
282 


Dollar  Value 
$  599,470 
2-537.894 
3jl37,364 

35,732 
9.639.536 
9,675.268 
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Mote:    Of  the  total  private  support  received  by  Dartmouth  for  the 
^     3-year-per1od,.  fiscal  1972-74  ($48,435,760),  total  gifts  from 
corporations  and  business  concerns  accounteo*  for  6.5X  and 
foundation  grants  accounted  for  20%. 
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Scfioo/of  Medicine.  On  /uly  15,  1974,  the  School  announced  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $2 
million  from  an  Individual  living  in  Goulhern  California.  The  g;lft  was  praised  by  the  Dean 
for  its  'unusual  flexibility,  so  that  the  funds  can  be  used  where  they  will  really  count  in 
developing  programs  of  the  School/ 

Tfje  d^Guerre  Poois  and  Courts  (handball  aftd-squash)  were  dedicated  in  February  1974  . 
marking  the  Culmination  of  a  gift-raising  effort  begun  In  1969.  The  facilities,  costing  $2  2  ' 
million,  were  funded  by  a  number  of  gifts  in  addition  to  the  bequest  prdviding  the  name 
gift  The  facility  will  serve  accelerating  student  desires  for  instruction  in  water  sports 
intercollegiate  and  Intramural  competition,  and  recreation  for  students,  faculty  and  staff! 

"AnoOicr  Stanford  statistic  that  may  be  of  Interest  is  that  during  fiscal  1972-73,  Stanford 
rccfciyed  $14,494,245  in  gifts  from  iiving  Individuals;  of  thl>  $13,203,714  or  91.1%  was  received 
by  gifts  of  secOrities  or  real  estate"  demonftr^lng  that  "the  charitable  deduction  provisions  of 
the  tax  laws  are  effective  in  increasing  gifts."  «  .  • 

r       *•  .  *  , 

Sunford's  reaction  to  Uu;  question  of  how  recertt  legislation  concerning  philanthropy  has 
affected  givmg  to  their  university  is  comprehensive: 

I  know  of  no  adverse  effect  of  the  1969  Act  on  outright  gifts  from  living  individuals  in 
the  form  of  cash,  or  of  secunties  or  other  long-term  gain  capital  assets.  However,  there 
have  ,  been  some  cases  since  the  Act  became  operative  in  'w:,ich  donors  have  decided 
against  maklnjg  gifts  of  tangible  personal  property  because  of  the  limited  deduction  for 
♦them.  Also,  several  living  Individuals  who  have  inquired  about^bargain  sale  gifts  sl  ice 
p-assagc  of  the  new  Act  have  declined  to  ma'ke  their  gifts  in  that  way  because  they  would 
have  had  to  pay. a  capital  gains isx  as  part  of  the  transaction.  We  have  not  kept  accurate 
count  of  these  inquiries,  but  there  have  been  perhaps  a  dozen-or  so.fAdditionally,  several 
prospective  donors  have  discussed  and  rejected  the  idea  of  making  gifts  in  the 
form  of  a  short-term  trust  because  of  the  reduced  tax  benefits  and  extended  trust  period 
under  the  nevv  law.  The  effect  of  the  1969  Act(on  life  income  gifts  from  living  " 
individuals  was  to  discourage  them  extremely  .in  ihc  period  just  before  and  after  the  Act's 
passage,  that  Is,  during  our  fiscal  years  1969'70oand  1970-71.  A  major  reason  for  this 
sharp  deciine  was  the  uncertainty'about  the  tax  consequences  of  such  gifts.  The  Act  has 
not  discouraged  outright  bequests  to  Stanford,  since  it  did  not  change  the  law.  However, 
It  is  probable  that  jome^bequests  have  reached  Ihe  University  in  changed  form,  and  some 
way  even  have  been  reduced  in  amount  because  "of  the  rigidity  introduced  into  life 
income  trusts  by  the  new  law.  We  have  ulked  with  several  donors  and  attorneys  who 
/were  deterred  from  including  the* charitable  remainder  trusts  in  the  donors'  wills  because 
-the  trust  cbrpus  -could  not  be  invaded  to  meet  possible  emergency  nerds  of  the  life  * ' 
beneficiaries.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  final  re'soltlion  in  each  of  th6sc  cases,  but  It 
IS  possible  that  the  solution  used  in  some  of  them, was  to  set  up  a  smaller  charitable  tru>t 
than  was  originally  intended,    ccompanied  by  a  larger,  invadable  trust.  Also,  we  have 
recently. received  two  life  ir    me  bequests  which  did  >iot  qualify  foe 'the  charitable 
deduction  because  they  did  r>     :6nform  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  1969  Ac\ 
Stanford,  therefore,  received     ,%  because  the  larger  estate  tax  was  ip  euect  charged  * 
against  the  charitable  bequest    (\  jhe  foundation  area,  we  estimate  Stanford  has  /cceived 
.  less  than  $1,500,000  fro>n  foundations  which  terminated  their  existence  because  of  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  complying  with  requirements  of  the  1969  Act. 

I^aterials  sent  by  Stanford  also  included  a  paper  prepared  by  Wniiam  F.  Massy.  Comments 
on  how  the  concIusionsV)f  this  report  would  be  modified  by  reduced  voluntary  support  are 
enlightening:  / 

The  ehcloscd  paperTThe  Economics  of  Endowed  Universities)  describes  projections 
made  for  Stanford  University  based  on  predicted  values  of  key'^econohiic  parameter*  and 
their  effects  upon  probable  rates  of  gift-giving  for  term  support  and  endowment.  We 
believe  the  paper  is  sclf-explanai;^ry  in  terms  of  the  principles  on  which  the  model  is 
based,  the  nature  of  the  calculations,  etc.  y 

Your  letter  prompted  Professor  jVlassy  and  David  HopGns  to  undertake-some  additional 
runs  of  the  model  to  determine  the  effect  of  reductions  In  the  level  of  giving.  These  are 
$ummcr|zed  in  the  table  which  appears  below.* 

Th^se  results  should  be  compared  to  "run  A"  in  Table  4  (p.  26)  in  the  paper.  This  run 
Y    *  ^  ^^'^'y  h'S*'  /"ate  of  tuition  increase  and  a  reasonably  optjmistic  figure  for  total 
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*  return  on  endowment,  but  otherwise  is  indicative  of  the  conditions  under  which  Stanford 
might  be  expected  to  operate  given  the  economic  assumptions  described.  (The  level  of 
inflation  will  probaoly  be  greater  than  the  4%  assumed  in  the  paper,  but  this  would  not 
have  a  strong  effsct  on  the  results,  since  it  would  modify  all  of  the  parameters  in  the 
model  equally.) 

The  methodology  used  in  the  supplemenUry  runs  was  to  reduce  the  initial  conditions  for 
gift-giving  for  both  term  support  and  endowment  by  the  percentages  indicated  in  the 
Table.  For  example,  the  "yw  1"  assumed  increase  in  endowment  due  to  gift-gWng  is 
$8.3  million  as  indicated  in  footnote  b  to  Table  4  in  the  paper.  The  "5%  reduction" 
column  in  the  following  Table  assumes  that  the  $8.3  million  figure  was  reduced  to  $7.9 
million.  A  similar  reduction  is  made  in  the  gift-giving  component  of  the  "expcndabte  gifts 
and  grants*'  Hne  itert  under  "income  projections"  (see  ^p.  23).  However,  both  gift-giving 
amounts  are  assumed  to  grow  in  years  2,  3,  etc.»  at  the  rate  of  personal  income,-  the  same 
as  in  the  bench  mark  run..  This  assumption  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  a  change  in 
the  tax  laws  produces  a^one-time  shift  In  the  level  of  gift  support;  once  thts  has  occurred, 
however,  future  growth  continues  to  be  proportional  to  per  capita  personal  income. 
*  The  Ubie  shown  below  "indicates  that  a  5%  reduction  in  gift  support  increases  the 
endowment  shortfall  from  $3.4  million  in  the  bench  mark  run  to  $18.5  million.  If  it 
were  not  possible  to  increase  endowment  by  this  amount  through  extraordinary  measures 
(and  this  might  well  be  the  case  given  the  assumed  change  in  the  tax  Itiws),  it  might  be 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  shortfall  by  increasing  tuition.  The  tuition  increase 
needed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  gift-giving  support  is  §hown  in  the  second  line  of 
the  Table.  For  a  5%  reduction  in  gift-giving  this  figure  amounts  to  $55  per  student  for 
the  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  1.3%  over  the  tuition  assumed  in  the  model.  (Note  that 
"year  1"  in  the  model  refers  to  1977-78,  at  which  time  Stanford's  tuition  is  projected  to 
be  above  $4,00a) 

A  realty  major  and  adverse  change  in  the  tax  laws  which  reduced  gift-giving  by  50% 
would  cause  a  $154.2  million  shortfall  in  total  endowment  This  is  48%  of  the  beginning 
endowment  figure  used  in  the  model,  which  underlines  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
such  an  event  The^  tuition  increase  needed  to  compensate  for  such  a  reduction  in 
gift-giving  is  $537,  a  12.4%  increase. 

Base  Year  Decrease  in  Gift  Support 
Over  Benchmark  Run* 

0  5%        10%       25%  50% 

Endowment  shortfall 

($  million)  3.4         18.5       33.6      -78.8  154.2 


Compensating  tuition 

increase  $0         $55       $109      $272       $537  ^ 

'    0%     \(1.3%)     (2.6%)     (6.5%)  (12.4%) 

*The  benchmark  run  is  Run  A  of  Table  4  of  W.  F.  Massy,  *The  Eco- 
nomics of  Endowed  Universities,**  Report  No.  73-3:  Academic  Planning 
Office  (December,  1973). 


Appendix  C 

Listing  of  the  Three  Samples  of  Institutions  (125  Private  Colleges, 
.  47  Selected  Private  Colleges,  21  Public  and  Private  Universities) 

125  Private  Colleges 
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Moravian  College^  PA 

Hobart  &  William  Smith  Colleges,  NY 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  TX 

Ithaca  Colfege,  NY 

College  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  NJ 

lona  College,  NY 


7 
8 
9 

10 

n 


Aquinas  College,  Ml 

St.  Thom^  Aquinas  College,  NY 

Simmons  College,  MA 

Nasson  College,  ME 

Rider  College,  NJ  .  ' 

Wheaton  College,  MA 
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125  Private  Colleges  (cont'd.) 


13 

Colleie  Misedcordia,  FA 

70 

Erskine  College,  SC 

14 

Loyola  Collefe»  MD 

71 

Kalamazoo  College,  Ml 

15 

Cabrini  Colleie,  FA 

72 

Indiana  Central  College,  IN  • 

16 

Westminster  Collefe»  FA 

73 

Saint  John's  College,  MD  , 

17 

Ashland  Collefe,  OH 

74 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Ma 

18 

Chapman  d<^ete,  CA 

75 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

19 

Lewis  and  Oark  College,  OR 

76 

Fresbyterian  College,  SC 

20 

Fitzer  CoHege,  CA 

77 

Davidson  College,  NC 

21 

SpringHeld  College,  MA 

78 

Wofford  Colfege,  SC 

22 

Guifofd  College,  NC 

.  79 

College  of  St  Teresa,  MN 

73 

Keuka  College,  NY 

80 

Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Idaho 

24 

Westminster  College,  MO 

81 

Missouri  Valley  College,  MO 

25 

ImmacuUU  College,  Washington,  O.C 

82 

Milton  College,  Wl 

26 

St  Francis  College,  NY 

83 

Emory  &  Henry  College,  VA 

27 

Russell  Sage  College,  NY 

$4 

Findley  College,  OH 

28 

Gettysburg  College,  FA 

85 

Whitworth  College,  Inc.,  WA 

29 

Mount  Meoy  College,  IA  ~ 

86 

Goshen  College,  IN 

30 

No  name 

87 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  NY 

31 

Morris  Harvey  College,  WV 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  MD 

•88 

D'Youville  College,  NY 

32 

89 

Mississippi  College,  Mississippi 

33 

Ursullne  College,  OH 

90:^ 

Tuskegee  Institute,  At 

34 

Mary  Manse  College,  of  Toledo,  OH 

91 

No  name 

35 

Quincy  College,  IL 

92 

Huntingdon  College,  AL 

36 

Saint  Francis  College,  IN 

93 

Queens  College,  NC 

37 

Fontbonne  Cpllege,  Missouri 

94 

Ukeland  College,  Wl 

38 

Saint  Feter's  College,  NJ  > 

95 

Graceland  College,  IA 

39 

Spring  Hill  College,  AL 

96 

Briarcllff  College,  NY 

40 

Barnard  College  (Columbia  College)  NY 

97 

Simpson  CoJIege,  IA 

41 

AbHene  Christian  College,  TX 

.98 

Tarkio  College,  Missouri 

42 

Momingside  College,  IA 

99 

Irinity  College,  Washington,  D.C 

43 

Rosary  College,  IL 

100 

Florida  Memorial  College,  FA 

44 

Face  College,  NY 

101 

California  Lutheran  College,  CA 

45 

Augustana  College,  SO^ 

102 

The  Berry  Schools,  GA 

46 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  MA 

103 

Manchester  Cqllete,  IN 

47. 

Skidmore  College,  NY 

104 

Lambuth  College,  TN 

48 

Roanoke  College,  VA 

105 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  TN 

49 

Middlebury  College,  NJ 

106 

Benedict  College,  SC 

50 

Saint  Ambrose,  I A 

107 

Hood  College,  MD 

51. 

Wilmington  College,  OH 

108 

Rosary  Hill  College,  NY  . 

52 

Muhlenberg  College,  FA 

109 

Mercy  Cuiiege  of  Detroit,  Ml 

53 

Fr'^klin  &  Marshall  CoUege,  FA 

110 

Berea  College,  KY 

54 

Marymount  College,  NY 

111 

Webster  College,  Missouri 

55 

Morehouse  College,  GA 

112 

North  Central  College,  IL 

56 

Columbia  College,  SC 

113 

Calvin  College  &  Seminary,  Ml 

57 

Facific  Unk>n  Collegr,  CA 

114 

HaverforJ^  College,  FA 

St  Ansdm's  College,  NH 

115 

Iowa  Wesleyan,  IA 

59^ 

Holy-Names  College,  CA. 

116 

Sacred  Heart  Col^ge,  FA 

60 

Central  College,  f  A 

117_ 

College  of  St'Benedict,  MN 

61 

Mercyhvrst  College,  FA 

118 

MarynH>unt  College,  KS 

62 

Marywood  College,  FA 

119 

New  College,  FL 

63 

Davis  ft  Elkins  College,  WV 

120 

Dominican  College,  TX 

64 

California  Baptist  College,  CA 

121 

Saint  Mary  of  the  Woods  College,  IN 

65 

Randolph-Ma^^n  College,  VA 

122 

Nazareth  College,  Ml 

66 

Hampden*Sydney  College,  VA 

123 

Louisiana  College,  LA 

67 

Westminster  College,>Missouri 

124 

Harvey  Mudd  College,  CA 

68 

Tusculum  College,  TN 

125 

Erskine  College  Seminary,  SC 

69 

St  Louis^haminade  Education  Center 
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47  Selected  PrWate  Colleges 


1  Reed,  OR 

2  Mar:etta  College,  OH 

3  OccMenUl  College,  CA 

4  Univ.  of  the  Redlands,  CA 

5  Oberlin  College,  OH 
6>  AntkKh  College,  OH 
7  Whitman  College,  WA 
S  Allegheny  College,  PA 
9  Beloit,  Wl 

10  Kenyon  College,  OH 

11  Capital  Unhrersity,  OH 

12  Mount  Union  College,  OH 

13  Mills  College,  .CA    "  - 

14  Saint  Olaf  College,  MN  < 
T5  Albion,  Ml  "c:  '^ 

16  Denison  University,  OH 

17  Lawrence  Uiriversity»  Wl 

18  Sweet  Briar  College,  VA 

19  Swarthmore  College,  PA 

20  De  Pauw  University,  IN 

21  Kno0c  College,  IL 

22  Carkton  College,  MN 

23  Rollins  College,  FL 
24^  Hope  College,  Ml 


25  Goucher  College,  MD  , 

26  Heidelberg  College,  OH* 

27  Muskingum  College,  OH  . 

28  Hamilton  Collsge,  NY 

29  Scripps  College,  CA 

30  Meredith  College,  NC 

31  College  of  Wooster,  OH 

32  Hiram  College,  OH 

33  Grinnell  College,  lA 

34  The  Colorado  College,  Colorado 

35  Cornell  College,  I A 

36  Qaremont  Men's  College,  CA 

37  Monmouth  College,  IL 

38  Wellesley  College,  MA 

39  Pomona  College,  CA 

40  MacMurray  College,  IL 

41  Amherst  College,  MA 

42  Macalester  College,  MN 

43  Coe  College,  lA 

44  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  OH 

45  Williams  College,  MA 

46  Alma,  Ml 

47  Earlham  College,  IN 


21  Publk  and  Private  Unhrersities 


1 

University  of  Maine 

^'-:5-.i  12 

2 

University  of  Alaska 

13 

3 

Mercer  University,  GA 

14 

4 

University  of  Alabama 

15 

5 

Inter- American  University  of  Pu'^rtb  Rico  *16 

6 

Bucknell  University,  PA 

17 

7 

University  of  Arizona. 

18 

Z 

University  of  Virginia 

19 

9 

John  Carroll  Univer^ty,  OH 

20 

10 

Case  Western  Reserve,  OH 

21 

11 

University  of  Cincinnati,  OH 

Pacific  University,  OR 
Colgate  University^  NY 
The  University  of  Michigan,  Ml 
Brown  University,  Rl 
University  of  Chicago,  IL 
DePaul  University,  IL 
Columbia  University,  NY 
University  of  Evansville,  IN 
University  of  Nebraska 
Johnson  C  Smith  University 
&  Seminary,  NC 
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TabtoD-r 

r^o€tmtlt^'u»  i^ilH      ^^^^^      i»<4^m7       mr^m^ '  ivd-m,      *  mt-wo        wo-wi        1971. im  1972-1971 


»ri«4t*  aa««t»iUM       S9.0M               $i.07»             $t,7M               t%924  ^     UO,m               $10,474  $10,421  '     $lX.O«l  $10  913 

100.0K                                     ,7.1»  IIO.IS  111.1%  iu.j%  115.4^  122.7%  121.1% 

,  WfO^Ooll^                    «,     ^            7J0                  772                    74^  »70                      7M  7.7  .72.  1.022 

«.7  f.^  11«.5           -  »4.l  ♦4.5  IM.7  -  122.7 

«I*UC  teUtlKiM                   l.OM                1.271               l,a«                1.1,0  1.457                   M»  1.40»  1.766 

100.0                 124^               12J.6  116.4  142.6  144.4  1J7.9  157.0  172.4 

MtMiocal  4           tckODlS     1.144                1.511               1.524                1.247  i.ioi                  1.146  1.474  1.132^  1  4|4 

W.2  123.6  'w.7  *  125.3 


MM*.  Qlll<«^  M4  4<9  45*  515 


403  444  724 


10O.0  t?.$  -       45.1  44.1       •  107.7  102.4  112.5     ^  127.4 


•1.5  -.0  94.*       ^-"^     99.4       ^-'^  126.4  U13 


*«l«r  Otll«9M  .04  U7  1J7 


1**  "J  17J  173  145  147 


IS*-*  131.5  121.2  U{),2 


l«0.2  134.3  173.2 


,a«  ^  $1,219  $1,315  $1,442  $1,404  $1,392  $1,504  $1,714 

100.4%  101.4%  104.2%       ^      112.4%  121.J»  120.1%  119.0%  A.7%  |44.7% 


4— gCli    Cnt  IMfOtt*. 
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RIC 


■  Tabl*l>-2 

Pkitotlitopfc  Support  of  NblksDdPrirelilAititutkmib^  1972 
(tadiouMiidiordolten) 


PakUcImtitutkMU 


•1  4  G<o.  Gift  incc— 
*fffr*f«t«   r«t)ZA»t.    «  of  001.13 
tl)  V{2)  (1) 


Uadlm  iMNf  ck  Biivfnims  $40,779 

OdNC  iMMtdi  MidvmM*t  13.577 

Uift  tfoctorkl  9mia$  iaiUMttau  <,i  39 

SMltdoctorfaliinti«|iafUntion$  1.163 

S«b-ToUl  63.663 


CoflipftiMaihr*  ooQifCt  I 
CononhMuivt  oottiftt  II 


Sdtcthc  )|b«ral  ttU  col»|ii 
Other  Ubtril  arts  coOtftt 

Sul>^ToUl 

\  CAB  othert  ,  ' 
Totil 


UtdiMi  nMiccli.aidTmitin 


S^ToUl 

CompitlMiM  ooU^n  1 
Conpctlmjiv*  oetti|M  II' 
Sub-Tot^ 

\ 

S«lKcti*«  Ubml  tfti  coliflM 
Othtt  Vbml  uU  coMt|it 
Sub-Tot^ 

T«o-y«tflMtltiitkM» 

Altothm 


Total 


II ••S4 
617 
479 
130 


7.540 

•4 

1,436 

1 

1 

32 

5 

IS 

2.915 

19 

13,367 

•91 

452  " 

89.442 

234' 

37.1% 
27.6 
31.6 
IS.S 
SI. I 

2l.S 
17.9 
25.9 

100.0 
9.1 
9.4 


M.O 
27.1 


r«r  Inst. 

«  of  Oal.U 

(4) 

<S) 

(6)  v> 

nt,t59 

S3. 001 

17. 2» 

14|761 

1.067 

30.0 

2*069 

369 

9.0 

1^122 

149 

IS. 6 

36.811 

19.1 

2,933 

126 

11.0 

3,776 

.  616 

»44.9  . 

6,709 

19.1 

11 

6.0 

21 

6.0 

323 

2.0  "  ' 

4.663 

19.5 

234 

14.0 

4f,761 

618 

18.4 

MueatlOMl  6  Cmmt*!  ♦ 


P) 

f*t  imt, 
(•) 

«  Of  091.13 
(9) 

*99r. 

(10) 

9m  iMt. 

(11) 

«  Col.U 
(12) 

•f9C. 

(li) 

P«r  last. 

(14) 

)26.994 
10,446 
6.458 
3.8U 
47t?09 

Il«3t5 
360 
3S9 

201 

34.6fl6 
21.3 
2S.1 
50.  S 
34. • 

123.202 
.  10.402 
9.098 
1.453 
44,155 

$1,114 
417 
650 

132 

21.1% 
21.2 
35.1 
19.2 

33.0 

S1093^ 
49.116- 
25.764 

192,338 

16.264 
^  2.461 
1.157  — 
'812 

12.810 
1.671 
14^81 

•7 

a.i 

30.1 
41  .• 

1,354 
1,162 
4,519 

66 

65 

12.6 
14.4 
11.0 

26,639 
.8.045 

)63 
774 

243 
-  545 

16 

69.4 
69.3 

54 
54 

11 

1S.4 
15.4 

1 

350 
151 

1 
45 

6,443 

16 

55.2 

1,959 

62 

16.9 

11,676 

119 

726 
378 

43 

3.0 
23.6 

"i?135 
«04 

570 

21.5 
H.l 

23.991 
1.670 

2,109 

69.980 

97 

36. S 

56,427 

391 

il.3 

264,610 

154.551 
38,738 
3.7.364 
16.174 
4?Sjf 

7.728 
2.152 
3.736 
1.1S5 

11.7 

i4.a 

74.) 
44.1 
35.9 

70.990 
24.498 
2.976 
1.010 
99,484 

6^20 
2,107 
977 
385 

14.5 
21.6 
5.9 
2.9 
14.5 

22.399 
6.901 
2.411 
2.646 

5^357 

1,244 
404 
M4 
341 

4.4 
4,1 
4,9 

7.5 
5.0 

240,302 
43,142 
7,331 
15.237 

Woii 

13*015 
3*423 
492 
1,255 

49.2 
M.l 
14.6 

44.6 

488,242 
113,279 
50,392  • 
15,077 
446.490 

24^07 
7.088 
5.673 
3,040  ' 

44.657 
24.710  . 

502 
441 

54.4 
62.2 
M.) 

M36 
/  624 

~T5Sh 

99 

113 

1.9 

1.4 

1.7 

7,039 
U30 

101 
55 

9.9 

5.4 

7.7 

26.061 
12.281 

345 

263 

12.9 
40.9 
12.2 

79.191  V 

19,745 

118,938 

J^7 
*  872 

61.261 
'167.411 

MiH 

435 
324 

T> 

.  40.) 
75.9 
61.4 

1,141 
3,602 
4,943 

69 

93 

.9 

1.6 
1.1 

10,6)0 
14,904 

25,134 

93 
43 

7.0 
4.4 
4.9 

78,780 

,34,W 
113,742 

599 

100 

51.9 
15.9 
10.5 

152,014 
230,401 
172,497 

9 

1.196 
559 

29.340 
62.243 
.  3,693 
31.898 

150 
296 
407 

•3I1 

72.1 

•   4i.a  * 

49.2 

171 
959 
1,397 
1,075 

38 
116 
58) 

.S 
1.1 
39.7 
3.) 

1,592 
,  ).4)) 
410 
1,751 

14 

11 
51 

1.1 
4.0 
1.5 
9.1 

4,259 
19,403 
2,330 
'  9,)99 

47 
184 

214  . 

12.1 
22.4 
'  19.4 

20^4 

15,131 
94,017 
'  ll»910  9 

,-•44,111.^,1 

391 
427 
1,3» 

(74.044 

462 

49.7 

112*079 

90) 

9.1 

77,900 

•7 

5.7 

493 « 445 

527 

14.4 

1,157,194 

emmimim 

iaapto. 

197- 

00 


583 


TaMt 


Fttblic  IiutituUoiit,  196^70.  ( 


Gift  and  Endowmtnt  Income: 
!i.l97l.72(ToUlGiftt-100%) 


Total  Gift* 

UnivanitiM 

4if«ar  coBtiaa 

2-)rf  ar  coOiiBl  ^ 

'  Total  Eadowmant  Incoma 
Uahrtnitki 
/  4iffarcolliga$ 
2-yaarcoDa|n 

«Total  Phflanthropk  Incoma 
Unlvanitiit 
4-yaarcoUa|u 
^2*year  coUtiea 


S  833.828.000 
12^8% 

} 

t  5i4iso,ooo 

11.9ft 

$1.3S3|778.00O 
12.4% 
2.4 
.6 


TabltIM 


Numbarof-luUtutioni 
HEGlS-GuMfk  Commiflioi 


S  94O.354.0OO 
14.9% 

» .     3.0  " 

S  341,275.000 
11.7% 

.3 

$^.481,629,000 
13.7% 
2.2 
.6 


Repoftini  Gift  Income  1972; 
I^^fCEfS£  Stmpte;  2.801  Inttitutioat 


11.072.744.000 
'15.4% 
3.2 
.9 

S  549.896^)00 
9.1% 
.8  • 
.4 

S1.622.MO,000 
13.3% 
14 

.7  • 


EducatkmalA 
General  Gifts 

Sponiorad 
Retearch 

OtKetJtMtfch 
A  Spofuoia^Trpgv-^ 

^    Student  Aid 

fublic 

Wvate 

Public 

FrKate  . 

Public 

Private 

'PubliT'^^ata. 

I>eadJaf  taiaarch  unhrarsities  - 

'  22 

20 

10 

14 

8 

6 

21 

18 

Other  raNarch  unhtnitlat 

22 

18 

15 

13 

12 

10 

29 

17 

Lacga  doctorial  iniitini  imtitutloot 

17 

10 

6 

4 

J)  5 

1 

18 

9 

Small  doctorial  iriAtinc  im^tutloni 

9 

14 

5 

5 

2 

2 

19 

11 

AfiUMi%enitiit 

70 

62 

36 

27 

19 

87 

55 

CompiakMiiiio  colifit  I 

90 

89 

1  'I 

14 

27 

15 

148 

70 

CompcalMMha  coOi|it  II 

25 

56 

7 

9 

5 

46 

39 

Att  compialiaBiivt  coOaiai 

115 

145 

24 

21 

36 

194 

109 

Saiactiva  Ubaral  am  coBafN^ 

1 

141 

20 

^  - 

114 

Other  Uteral  arts  coOaiai 

6 

516 

25 

43 

15 

339 

AH  Uberil  arU  ooUtfti 

7 

Isl 

45 

62 

15 

453 

Two-year  fautltutioiia 

157 

195 

f 

1 

15 

6 

396 

97, 

AUotban 

34 

338 

18 

10 

26 

31 

182 

Total 

383 

1,387 

\75 

121 

88 

.  133 

723 

896 

ERIC 


Nrpott,b)rT!  p« 
oflHitiiUon 


'A«t«|»tt  1970. 1971. 197: 


UflMnlUes 


1969-70      lWo>71  1971'72 


I 


CMMf  RmmicIi  I 
Ed.*CM.1V>talGjm  ' 
tAid 
total  ClTu 


Ed.AGM.E 

ToUl  Ed.  4W  ♦  Ead.  Ctftt 

Stii4MCAMt£adovflMt  | 
Total  Stm.  KM  art  ^EmL 
ToUlGir^«£ii4.UcoiM 


Total 


Ed.AO««.GIfts  j 

Ed.  a/Gm.  Total  Ctfu 
SladMt^id 
Total  GtfU 


S4«.4iS 

1S.6M 
5.479 
"S7370 
39.SS3 

loTinj 

50,123 
117,693 


$33403 
27^37 
11.630 

47.056 

I 

'0,737 
143.707 


10,937  '  12.377 
50.490  J  59.633 
16t.lt5     f  203,340 


$75,691 
27^20 
ll,tl3 

115,194 
50.254 

40.469 
155.663 

9.541 
59,795 
215.45t 


Ed.il 
Totjl 


Col  Eadowimat 
Ed.AG«t.«EjilGiru 


StttdMl  AU  EadowMat 

TotllSt«.AidGiri«£iid. 

TotUCtfti^E«d.laGom 

r    ^  f 

CdiAGMtlaooM 

ExpOMUliiitt 

To|allMOM  .  l/ 
ExiMditM 


6.375.522 

i.94«.9<2 

7.456,677' 

6.100.403 

^<S.655,580 

7^235 

1301,664 

/  9.092.134 

9^87,260 

1,089,557 

;  8.876,017 

*  9.177.909 

184,153 

205.973 

2393)3 

4S.125i 

47.771 

73,366 

9,333 

22.003 

24.417 

241,611 

275,747 

337.096 

35.49til 

32«331 

34.379 

277,101 

SSi;078 

i71,47i 

215.199 

2St,184 

241.754 

456,810 

513.931 

578.850 

29.631 

30^5 

39,238 

65,121 

62,776 

73.617 

521.931 

t 

57W07 

652.467 

2.865,502 

3.090.389 

3,J58.684 

2.794.877 

3.004.242 

3,209365 

3J69479 

4.146,594 

4.495,674 

3,911,573 

4,184.012 

4^70^85 

Opantlai  Gtfti  for  PubUe  afid  Frinta  loititttdoat,  HECIS  Standard  Sample 
(in  thottMdt  of  doDarJ 


4>Ycar  loititutiom  -  2-Ycaf  toitttutioiu 


1969«70 

1970-71 

1971.72 

1969-70 

19'/0-71 

1971-72 

510^33 

$11314 

$11,823 

$  1.236 

$  2.215 

$  2358 

3,658 

2,714 

4.956 

18 

3 

0 

2.885 

3.138 

3.979 

37 

151 

323 

17,176 

17.366 

20.75^ 

1391 

«.a>i 

9.799 

11,028 

13449 

3.927 

5.079 

6378 

2W)5 

5318, 

y 

7.44i 

"^355" 

4.430 

3.289 

3.175 

2329 

1,465 

1.616 

21,606 

20.655 

23.933 

3320 

3334 

4.497 

1.076 

1.151 

1.323 

341 

2a 

306 

10.875 

12.179 

14,772 

4368 

5327 

63M 

32^81 

32,834 

38,705 

8X>88 

9.161 

11/)81 

2.930^936 

3372.098 

3.795.963 

1.699.363 

2.071390 

2393,412 

2,767.734 

3335,492 

3.655332 

1378.302 

1.904301 

2356.167 

3^86.202 

4331,876 

4.712.046 

1.854.798 

2,265.822 

2314335 

3309.899 

4.084.932 

4391.140 

1.732.081 

2.471306 

343  962 

376.630 

405388 

26  95 1 

29  143 

6!498 

6'.075 

6343 

1 

1 

*  12 

5.770 

6.484 

7381 

278 

474 

159 

4 1  ^.7 1 2 

^a  KA 

37.626' 

373  65 

41.845 

1.325 

1304 

1384 

4H.1U 

461357 

28355 

29.654 

io,iM 

170398 

172.260 

179,335 

3.748 

3333 

3355 

526.828 

56l!449 

599.047 

30.978. 

31.783 

33.169 

26.072 

26,964 

28.976 

264 

322 

308 

63,698 

64329 

70321 

1389 

1326 

^  1,892 

590326 

625.9^78 

669368 

32367 

33.609 

35.061 

2332.445 

2.798379 

3,073.651 

162346 

169,396 

177372 

2.464.731 

2.702.91 1 

2.926.874 

164.430 

170.499 

179,104 

3,655314 

3^265 

4.436.851  ' 

232,189 

239384 

248366 

3,665.320 

3369.828 

4.387,731 

227,150 

232,190 

243308 

Total 

1969'70 

1970-71 

I971j72 

$58,334 

• 

$67332 

$90,070 

19.302 

^  30354 

32376 

8301 

14.919 

16.185 

86,037 

112,705 

138,833 

53379 

63.163 

69361 

i75;S6l 

2oi,fti4 

57.084 

55391 

45.260 

143321 

168.196 

184X)93 

12354 

13.976 

11.17(r 

65.633 

77.139 

81.151 

208.754 

245335 

265344 

11,005,421 

12392,349 

13.646.052 

10.446,439 

11.795373 

12.931334 

13.849364 

15389332 

16.813.841 

13.331337 

15.057,605 

16.240355 

555J066 

610,270 

674,084 

54324 

53.847 

79.971 

15381 

28321 

32357 

625,07 1 

693,0^i 

786,122 

74341 

71300 

77.808 

699312 

764,406 

«6Mio 

389345 

414.077 

424  944 

1,014316 

1.107.163 

1311366 

55.967 

57,731 

68322 

130308 

129,131 

146330 

1,145,024 

1336394 

1.357.354 

5360393 

6358.166 

6.610.357 

5324.038 

5377362 

6.315,240 

7,757.382 

8,360343 

9,181,491 

7304.043 

83^6,030 

9,101.724 

ft  6m.  Gift* 
ttu4wt  JU4 

Tofl  Utf 


m.  ft  Cm 
IMAl  M.  ft  Cm, 


Gift* 


Sty4Mt  tU  i 
fUl  tcu.  ki4  Gift  ♦  tni. 
IbtAl  Gift«^  ♦  KaI.  Zrv 


SpOM.  HMMZdl 

OtJMr  KMMrch 

i  C«n.  TotMl  Gift*  

StaiiMt  Aid 
tOt4l  Gift* 


rd.  ft  Cm.  ■■twiiit 

T9t«l  M.  ft  OM.  ♦  G«n.  Gift* 

Sttdsat  AM  Ca4om«t 
ToUl  Sti.  AM  Ctft  ♦  Ea<. 
Total  Gifts  ♦  Zatf.  la^oM 

Ed.  4  Cm.  laooat 


Univ9raitl«t 

lMf-70 

1970.71 

1»71>72 

1 

$ 

1 

7ft3 

47t 

9t7 

4M 

SftO 

201 

13^ 

1,453 

1,SW 

nwr 

4SS 

i«90t 

1,72ft 

ftSi 

S44 

2»104 

1,9S4 

1,9)S 

132 

19 

ftll 

4a 

431 

2,715 

2.3«4 

ft7,107 
ft4,21S 


•7«440 
•5,1SS 


3ft, OOS 
34,307 


47*110 
4S,7S3 


3,029 
1*493 
1,000 
S,S23 
W 
ft,0t9 

3.4S3 
•,974 

l.lOt 

10,07S 

43*314 
41,1S4 

M,90J 
S7,31S 


34,  M2 
33,351 


43,933 
43,395 


3,124 
2.1S« 
1,017 
6,499 

515 


3,5SS 

ia(»4 

477 
1,312 
ll,aM 

45,3U 
43,341 

60,752 
60,412 


ERLC 


TabltM 

I  tno,  1971, 1972  CwMM  (jfmm^  OftH  tot  NUk* 
M»U*  imtettai^  8BCO  ttnii 


4-V««r 'tiittitHtlon« 

I9ft»"70 

1970-7  i*^ 

1971*73 

1 

1 

1 

90 

94 

97 

131 

M 

171 

fl 

f  2 

I3I 

314 

274 

349 

Jl 

ftft 

344 

329 

4S5 

41 

54 

40 

375 

330 

4J7 

17 

17 

6( 

73 

•4 

444 

403 

521 

•,402 

9,ft90 

10,  •15 

•,313 

•,•44 

9,904 

114)70 

13,141 

13,425 

1(U40 

11, JN 

12,442 

3-»»T  Tfttt  itutioft* 


-1949-70 

1970-71 

1971*73 

1949- 7f 

t 

1 

1 

1 

13 

19 

19 

•4S 

4 

2 

(y 

633 

_5. 

13 

23 

loi 

23 

3J 

41 

l,7t« 

14 

15 

n 

521 

14 

44 

M 

2,310 

•4 

41 

40 

794 

104 

94 

101 

2,545 

• 

5 

5 

141 

22 

30 

23 

703 

12^ 

114 

123 

3,217 

2,645 

3,119 

3,213 

74,594 

3,449 

3.S47 

3,074 

^  73,016 

2,930 

3,413 

3,516 

101,440 

2,733 

3,134 

3,367 

94,435 

lf7p-71 

590 
671 

JHoT 


154 
560 
2,93e 

4M14 
46,011 

62,613 
60,079 
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3,412 
9,934 
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Sl75 

Oil 

3.349 
9,4W 

S91 
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Ohio  Privitc  Institutions,  Ranked  by  Room  and  Board  Charges,  as 
Compared  with  the  Mean  Public  Room  and  Board  Charges,  1974-75 


Room  and 
Board 
Charges 

,1.455 
'  1,450 
1,430 
1,400 
1,400  <^ 
•1,400 
1,380 
1,372 
1,365 
1,300 
1,275 
1,270 
1,260 
1.248  ;i 
1,240 
1,230 
1,220 
1,215 
"l,200 
1,190 
1,185 
1,160 
1,150  • 
1,150 
1,122 
1,120 
1,110 
1,100 
1,100 
1,095 
1,095 
1,075 
1,050 
1,050 
1,050 
1,030 
1,025 
1,020 
1,014 
1,008 
965 
900 
900 
900 
800 
650 


Private  Colleges  and  / 
Universities  3n  (Miio  / 

Caie  Western  Re^^ive  Unhrersity 
Pontifical  College  Josei^iinum  * 
Cleveland  Iiutltute  of  Music 
Cleveland  Iriititute  of  Art 
Dyke  College 
St.  Jomh  College 
UrbaiiaCbllege 
Kenyon  College 
3berlinC6Uege< 
^Deniaon  UnKerslty 
Rio  Grande  College 
EdgecUffCoUege 
AAlancf College 
Wittenberg  UnWsity 
Mt.  St.  loie^ron-the-Ohio 
Ohio  Wesl^^  Unhrersity 
El  College. 
Bald^^WaUaceCoUege  « 
it  Dame  College 
kr  University 
fWilmingtonCbllcge* 
Capital  University 
Marktu  College 
Ursuline  College 
Dayton,  UnKersity  of 
Muskingum  College 
C^dajville  CoUege 
SteubenvQle,  College  of 
Wahh  College 
Mount  Union  College 
Ohio  Northern  University 
John  Canoll  University 
Antioch  College  ''^ 
Mary  Manse  College 
Wilberforce  UnWersity 
Heidelberg  CoUege 
Bluff  ton  CoUege 
Defiance  College 
Findlay  CoUege 
Malone  College 
Hiram  College 

Bonomeo  Seminary  of  Ohk> 
Cincinnati  Bible  Seminary 
Otterbein  CoUege 
Tiffin  Coltege 
Athenaeum  of  Ohio 

\dapted  from  Eut  Ohio  Gas  Com^y,  Tenth  Annual  Report  on  College  Costs,  compiled 
CD!  Company,  Qcveland,  Ohio,  1 974 

mi         _  202 


Divided  by  Mean 
Room  and  Board  Charges 
State  Universities 

.1.13 
1.12 
1.10 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.00  • 
.98 
.98 
.97 
.96 
.96 
.95 
.94 
.94 

— ^  .93 
Si 
.91 
.89  < 
.89 
.89 
.87 
.86 
.86 
.85 
.85 
"  .84 
.84 
.83 
.81 
.81 

.  ^  .81 
.79 
.79 
.79 
.78  - 
.78 

.69 
.69 
.69 

.50    '  ^ 
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Ohio  Private  Institutions,  Ranked  by  Total  Student  Charges,  as 
Compared  with  the  Mean  PuWic  Total  Student  Charges,  1974-75 


Total 

Private  Colleges  and  Student 

Universities  in  Ohio  Charges 

Oberlin  College  '  4,669 
Kenyon  CoU^e  4,408 

I    Cajc  Western  Reserve  University     .  4,330 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Mu^c^  4,302  * 

Denifon  University  '  4,270 

Antioch  College  4,245 

Ohio  Weskyan  University  ,4,030  • 
Wittenberg  Unhrcrsity       .              .  *  3,942 
Baldwin-Wallaqe  CoUegeo  3,894 

Wooster,  College  of  3,891 

Hiram  College  3,800 

Ashland  College  3,764 

Muskingum  College  3,730 

Lake  Erie  College         ,  3,700 

MarietU  College  *  3,700 

Capitfl  University,  3,655 

Otterbein' College  3,650 

Heidelberg  Co^ege  3,600 

Wilmington  College  3,600 

Mount  Union  College  3,555 

Defiance  College  3,370 

Ohio  Northern  University  3,35 1 ' 

*  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art  3,350 

Urbana  CoU^e  3,288 

Bluffton  College  3,285 

'  Findlay  College  3,219 

St  John  College  3,200 

Rio  Grande  College  3,165 

Ohio  Dominican  College  3,100 

^ohn  CanoJl  University  3,075 

Xavier  University  3,070 

Mt.  St  Joseph  on*th^Ohk>   .  3,064 

Dayton,  University  of       ^  2,952 

Pontifical  College  JosephinuM  2,955 

Edgcdiff  College  ^  2,870 

Malone  College  2,866 

Walsh  College  2,799 

Steubenville  College  2,790 
Wilberforce  Unhrersity                      .  2,780 

Dyke  College  '  2,750 

Ursuline  College  2,725 

Cedarville  College  2j#76 

Notre  Dame  CoUcge  2,600 

Mary  Manse  College  2,550 

Tiffin  College  2,160 

Athenaeum  of  Ohio  2,075 
Bonomeo  Seminary  of  Ohio               *  1,915 

Cincinnati  Bible  Seminary  1 ,903 

Franklin  University  1,080 

Source: 


Private  -r  Public  Ratio 
Divided  by  Mean  State  University' 
Total  Student  Charges 

2.26 

2.14  • 

2.10 

2.09 

2,07 

2.06 

1,95  ' 
1.91 
1.89 
1.89 
•  1.84 
1.83* 
1.81 
1.79  ' 
1.79 
1.77 
1.77 
1.75 
1.75 

1.72  •  ' 

1.63 

1.62 

1.62 

1.59 

1.59 

1.56 

1.55 

1.53 

1.50 

1.49 

1.49 

1.49. 

1.43  , 

K43 

1.39 

1.39 

1.36 

1.35 

1.35 

1.33 

1.32 

•  •  1.30 
1.26 
1.24 
1.05 
1.01 

.93 

.92 

.52 


Adapted  i-om  £ast  Ohio  Gas  Company,  lenth  Annual  Report  on  College  Costs, 
^  Compiled  by  East  Ohio  Gas  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1974.   
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1970 
1971 
1972 
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1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 

ERLC 


IM67»318,755 
IM339.716 
l»34S,49t,278 
1.465.199^85 


1969 

Gifu 

^Eodowmrat 

124^2 14  »1 12 

834.798.406 

3.333^48 

15.833.470 

47,4 1 0,035 

80.0(«5.394 

75»027^95 

130,637.270 

Giftt 

f     Gifu  ♦  End. 

$75,027,395 

8130.637»270 

83,479.229 

140.702.900 

79.645.030 

1^^.563.945 

Total  Ex-- 

peadituiet 

T8M«E4 

SumiMfy  of  Total  EducatioQil  u4  Ginmf  Gifts  u4  Cnnu  Plat  EsdowmMt  for 
the  Sample  of  21  htbUc  and  Private  UnhtnitJe*,  1969-72 


1970 


Gifts 


Gifu 
♦  Endowment 


$27.095476 
7.156.250 
49.227.403 
83.479.229 

Gi':«as%of 
Total  Exp, 

6.43% 

6.71 

5.97 

5.44 


$38,662,217 
16.782.08:: 
'  85.258.601  - 
140.702.900 

Giftt  ♦  End.  as 
%  of  Tom  Exp. 

11.19% 

11,31. 

10.^2 

9.e 


1971 


Gifu 


$29,022470 
5.829.443 


45.597.780 
80.449.593 


204 


Gifu 
♦  Eadowmeat 


,841.316.261 
15.849.692 
81.932.731 
139.09S.684 

Per  Ins'Jtute 
Gift! 

$  3.572.733 

3.975.201 

3.830.933 

3.792.620 

Per  Institute 
Expcaditufcs 

$55486.607 

59.254.272 

64.214.204^ 

69.771.409  . 


1972 

Gifts 

Gifts  ♦Endowment 

$26,730,020  $39,387,471 
4.686.607  14.930.982 
48.228.403  87.245492 
79.645.030  14U63.945 


Per  Institute 
Gifts  ♦End. 


$  6.220.822 
6.700.138 
6.623.747 

V 

6.741.140 


-Pier  Inst  Gifts  ♦End. 
Inc.  as  %  of  Per  Inst  Exp. 

11.2% 

^  11.3 

10.3 

9.7 


00 
SO 


0 

- 

\ 

I 

vo 

O 

Summtry  of  Total  Educttlonal  and  Geoeial  GifU  and  GnaU  Ptut  Endowiacat  for 
the  Sample  of  47  Selected  Private  CoDefet  1969-1973 

i 

1969 

Gifts 

Giftt        *  Eadowmeiit 

,  1970 

Gifts 

Giftt  •I'Eadowment 

1971 

Giftt 

Giftt  -^Eodowroent 

1972 

Gifts 

Giftt        *  Endowment 

1973 

Gifts 

Giftt        -I*  Endowment 

$14,490,145 

$17367,930  $31,484,926 

lacrMifaiS 

$11^76,262__J24^^B4.^--— -$ll^09;3Tl 

$27,592,207 

$14,567,646  $32,254^31 

$31,852,377  . 

1  770  7<< 

4,046,1^0 

10.265,777 

4,121,075  11,198,714 

4,205404 

12.190.834 

3,248,968  10,181,923 

NoTmid 

M  7^4 

7,911,924 

14,8^0,079 

8.185,345   ,  14,957,725 

7.992,815 

16,491,^32 

8,188,536  17.06T,834 

Total 

23*899^84 

49,805,704 

.  24,567,565 

52,728,063 

26.894,066  58,411.070 

26,688,464 

60,534,943 

29,305,434  58,735,683 

ym 

Anitittc 

'  Gifts 

Giftt  *En4. 

Giftt  u%  of 
Total  Exp. 

Gifts*  EH,  i: 
«i>c  Total  Exp. 

Per  Institute 
Giftt 

Per  Institute 
Giftt  +  End. 

1N9 

$49,805,704 

9.26% 

19.29% 

$  508,502 

$  1,059,696 

1970 

24,567,565 

52,728,063 

8.67 

18.61 

522.714 

1,121,874 

1971 

58.411  070 

8.^3 

18.75 

572,214 

1,242.789 

1972 

26,6M.464 

60,534,943 

8.15 

18.49 

567,840 

1.287,978 

.  4973 

o 

Yw 

29,305^34 

TotjrfEx- 
poildititfts 

58,735,683 

9.18 

18.39 

623,520        ,^  1,249,695 

^V,^     Per  Institute                      Per  InBt.\Giftt  ♦  End. 

Expenditures                    Inc.  u  %  of  Per  Inst.  Exp 

1969 

$258,199,053 

$  5.493,597 

19.3% 

1970 

283,290,700 

18.6 

1971 

311^M21 

6,627.422 

18.8 

o 

mc 

327.411^23" 
319^3.098 

^  6,966.360 
20  0  5^795^3t5 

18J 

18.4  ^ 

* 

Tabl«E-6 

Summaty  of  Total  Educational  aiid  Geaei*!  Gifts  and  GranU  Bus  Endowment  for 


the  Saicple  of  125  Priva.*  CbUeces,  1969-1972 

1969 

1970 

1071 
17/1 

1772 

Gifts 

Gifts 
*  Endowment 

Gifts 

Gifu 

Gifu 
>  Endowment 

Gifu 

Gifu 
+  Endowment  ' 

looeaaiaf 

$I9,9H,030 

$29,929,250 

$22,299,069 

$32302.637 

$27416495 

$38,027,004 

$32,205,660 

$43,219,461 

DecxeaiiDf 

9^90^90 

11.674.408 

9.756.460 

C11.883.I9I 

8.398.741 

10,780415 

7.211.340 

10,146,678 

NoT»od 

7^90,490 

11.446.908 

9.039442 

13.671.009 

9.273.389 

13,484,904 

9.013.279 

13.722,982 

Total 

37,092»110 

53.050,566 

41.095.071 

58.056,837 

45.188.725 

62;S92.423 

48.430.279 

67.089.121 

Total  by 
Year 

Ablegate 

Gifts 

Anitgate 

Gifts  ^  End. 

Gifts  as  %  of 

Gifts*  End.  as 

Institute 

OulS 

Per  Institute 
Gifts  ^Enl. 

Per  Inst.  Gifu  as 
%  of  Total  Exp. 

Per  Inst.  Gifu 
^End.as%of 
Total  Exp. 

1969 

$37,092,110 

$53,050,566 

•  .  8.73% 

12.49% 

$  296.737 

$  424.405 

8.73% 

12.49%* 

1970 

41.095.070 

58.056.837 

8.67 

12.25 

328.761 

464455 

H  til 
0.0/ 

1971 

45,188,725 

62.292.4^3 

8.78 

498,339 

8.78 

12.11 

1972 

48,430,279 

67.08^,l2r 

8.84 

3H7.44* 

536.713 

8.84 

12.24 

Total  Ex- 
pendituies 

• 

Per  Institute 
Expenditures 

Per  Inst.  Gifu  ^  End. 
Inc.  as  %  of  Per  Inst.  Exp. 

1969 

$424,674476 

$  3.397,397 

12.5% 

1970 

473.843.329 

3,790,747 

12.3 

1971 

514.478,719 

4,115.830 

12.1 

1972 

548,09^,950 

4,384,776 

12.2 

■    ;  '  206 
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Footnotes 

1.  Voluntary  Support  of  Educnn'on,  1972-73,  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  Division 
of  Research,  New  York,  1974,  p.  3. 

Z  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education  (NCFPSE),  1973-74.  See 
its  report:  F/nanc/ng  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.C:  U  S 
Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  p.  19^ 

3.  An  attempt  was  made  to  select  from  the  HEGIS  finance  file  all  tfie  institutions  who  report 
their  faculty  salaries  to  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAl^P).  Henceforth, 
this  sample  will  be  referred  to  as:  HEGIS-NCFPSE-AAUP  Sample.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
HEGIS  .SUndard  Sample  .ind  the  HEGIS-Carnegie  Commission-fslCFPSE  Sample.  The  difference 
between  the  last  two  lies  in  the  degree  of  disaggregation  into  subgroups  of  institutions.  HEGIS 
Standard  differen Mates  between  universities,  four-year  institutions,  anil  two-year  colleges.  The 
HEGIS-Carnegic  Commission-NCFPSE  Sample  uses  the  much  ^ more  detailed  subgroupings 
proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Commission,  allowing  among  other  things  more  refined  group 
comparisons  (for  a  complete  listing,  see  Appendix  A).   ^  ' 

4.  Until  recently,  %e  HEGIS  data  were  not  generally  available  for  such  pinpoint  analysis.  New, 
EDUSTAT  should  remedy  this  situation..This  study  does  not  yet  go  all  the  way  m  that  totaf 
income  and  total  expenditures  for  only  gift  income  reporting  institutions  coyld  not  oe  isolated. 
However,  the  data  on  gifts  and  endowment  income*  are  for  reporting  institutions  only  and  the 
"mean"  gift  and  endowment  income  values  reported  contain  no  other  institutions.  f  . 

5.  Although  the  sample  represents  less  than  half  of  the  institutions  reporting  "to  HEGIS,  we 
lose,  at  the  most,  25  percent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  that  report  philanthropic  income; 
In  other  words,  the  sample  is  very  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  (and  thus  is  more  represenutive 
of)  institutions  that  have  current  gift  and  endowment  income. 

6.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  unpublished;  Kent  Halstead, 
"Higher  Education  Price  Indexes,"  Appendix  B  In  Statevide  Planning  In  Higher  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Wa$h».igton,  D.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,;  June  O'Neill,  Resource  Use  in  Higher  education,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  1971  (series  updated  from  19fJ«-/J0  Charles  J.  Andersen,  ACE);  G.  Richard  Wynn, 
Inflation  Indicators  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Ph.D.  DisserUtion  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan,  1974),  p.  161;  National  Science  Foundation,  A  /^ice  Index  for  Deflation  of  Academic 
R&D  Expenditures,  Report  NSF  72-310,  1972;  George  W.  Baughman,  A  Proposed  Price  Index 
for  Statewide  Budget  Models,  Memorandum,  The  Ohio  State  University  and  Ohio  Board  of 
P  -^nts  (Columbus,  Ohio,  May  1974).  > 
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'  (Washington,  O.C:  Associatfon  of  American 

1973)**'  update,  From  Red  to  Black?  (San  Francisco:  Jossey  Bass  Publishers, 

I 

8.  NCFPSE,  op.  cit,  chapter  5,  pp.  212-215.  This  is  almost  $115  million  to  $200  mHlion  of 
new  "cost"  per  year.  - 

i         ^«  Jf.""^  Richard  Wynn,  7»c  Ttfrn/n^  Point  (Wooster,  Ohio:  The  College  of 

Wooster,  1972). 

la  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Tuition:  A  Supptementat  Statement  to  the 
Report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  on  'Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits^  Who 
Should  Pay?  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1973);  Priorities  for  Action:  Final  Report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1973);  The  Management 
and  Financing  of  Colleges  (New  York:  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  1973);  Howard 
R.  Bowcn  and  Paul  Servelle,  Who  Benefits  From  Higher  Education  anfS  Who  Should  Pay?  ERIC 
Report  No.  5  (Washington,  D.C:  American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  1972);  NCFPSE. 

11.  NCFPSE,  op.  cit,  pp.  202-209. 
IZ  NCFPSE,  Ibli,  pp.  199.20Z  • 

13.  For  similar  findings  see  NCFPSE,  Ibid,,  pp.  210-212.   

During  the  preceding  elaboration  we  have  attempted  to  remain  reasonably  dignlfiea.  At  this 

point,  niaybe  it  Is  permissible  to  relate  the  observation  made  by  one  of  those  who  studic<?  the 

financial  reports.  It  went  something  like  this:  "If  this  is  the  way  ihcy  report  their  financial 

^^Hf  "^^^"^  ^      ^"  »^       cannot  explain  to  others  how  well  or 

badly  off  they  are,  how  can  they  knoy/i  what  state  they  are  in?" 

.  14.  See  Appendix  C  for  listings. 

15.  Hans  a  Jenny  and  GC  Richard  Wynn,  The  Golden  Years:  A  Study  of  Income  and 
Expenditure  Growth  and  Distribution  of  48  Private  Four-Year  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  1960-1968 
^  (Wooster,  Ohio:  The  College  of  Wooster,  1970)  and  The  Turning  Point,  op.  cIt. 
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PHILANTHROPY,  PUBLIC^  NEEDS,  AND  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Donald  A.  Erickson' 


Introduction 


Since  thejport  important  function  of  nonpublic  schools  seems  to  be  one  of 
providing  altematnes  to  public  instruction,  these  schools  are  seldom  desaibed  as 
r^!Ii!2L*'*l"*^'  I**  phifanthropy.i  Upon  a  moment's  reflection,  however. 
It  K  obvious  tint  tfie  flow  of  pnvate  contribuUons  into  education  would  be 
2III!2)l»"!I?^u  nonpublic  schools  were  toxkwe  their  doors:  The 

equivalent  of  at  least  $1.12  billion  per  year  from  private  sources  is  involved  in  their 
operation. 

Direct  gifts  to  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (largely  from 
Mnnduak)  tolal*«n  over  $174  million  annually.'  Anotl4r  $537  millioTi  more 
per  year  «  oontnbuted  indirKUy,  thipugh  donations  (often  earmarked  for  schools) 
tord«iais  iWtotutioM^  One  aspect  of  ^philanthropic  support  that  is  often 

!!2r2r  i'L***."^*r*  «n«W  of  teachers  and  administrators  who 

w««c  for  salaries^  below  the  going  rate  and  of  patrons  and  fnends  who  provide 
wwtonee  at  no  cost  (This  has  been  most  pronounced  in  atholic  schools  which 
2^  JSX.^/i!^*"'^  «  s*™**  of  "H?'  P^J^ts.  and  bn>H>««.)  If  we  ignore 
!«d  ^SS^^J^^'^miSaAT^ £^  contributions  of  teachers 

SL^^^^A  ^-^  phiUntfiropy  iii'public  schools  totals,  at  the  very 
least,  an  estimated  $410  million  annually.*        /  ^  '  , 

•nw,  in  gauging  the  dimensiorB  of  philanthrppy  in  nonpublic  schools  we  have 
2^b?&*  ?2Kl?r".n:  ^V\"};*j^^'^-^^m.»fts,  $537  million  in  indirect 
.phlanthropy,  and  $410  millKm  in  "hidden!'  philanthropy.  These  figures,  probably 
SMtocK  u^tinates,  total  an  annual  41.li  biUiofr.  By  comparison,  SM^USA. 
KS^iS^  H\  educational  institutkws  bek)w  the  college 

■  *^£L  *"o*''n8  f""  *e  fact  that  GMng  U.S.A. 

T^i^!^!!^!^  more  narrowly  than  we  have  (not  including  donations 
channelled  throuiJi  churches,  for  example),  it  is  obvious  that  nonpublic  schools  are 
a  significant  recipient  of  private  philanthropy. 
TT»e  magnitude  and  nature  of  philanthropy  in  nonpublic  schools  differs  among 
|*<W?P|'»c  '■ewons-  For  examgle,  in  the  largely  nonsectarian 
schools  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of  Inde^ndent  Schools, 
giilantfiropy  «  used  mainly  to  provide  endowments,  physical  fiidlities,  and  scholar- 
u  "ot  otherwise  afford  to  attend,*  while  the  major 

religiously  affiliated  schools  rely  on  philanthropy  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
opwating  c«ts.  In  Dubuque;  Iowa,  Green  'Bay,  Wsconan,  and  Lewiston.  Maine.- 

lS!S!li!f*^' V  ^""J  ^  'P^'^  of     elementary  school  children  . 

attended  nonpublic  schools,  the  flow  of  philantiiropy  to  the  nonpublic  schools 

?S?       T  ^  '"'5'**  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Texarkana, 

Texas,  and  Tuscakiosa,  Alabama,  where  less  than  4  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  students  were  in  nonpublic  schools.' 


♦  rrofMSor,  Faculty,  of  Education,  Simon  Frajer  University,  Bumaby,  B.C,  Canada. 
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PUBLIC  BENEFITS 


objection  can  be  raised  that  much  of  the  largess  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
_  Rduld^norbe  thought  of  as  philanthropy  since  those  who  provide  it  often 
have  in  mind  certain^^peciaNnterests  {such  as  the  promotion  of  a  particular  religious 
view)  rather  than  the  public  interest  JFrom  the  perspective  of  the  giver,  however, 
the  promotion' of  a  favored  ideology  orTifie-style  may  be  equated  with  promotion 
•  of  the  public  interest  Furthermore,  efforts  to  zSSznct^  the^  general  weal  have  so 
often  been  revealed  in  retrospect  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  a  particular  culture, 
sodoeconomic  strata,  or  occupatfonal  group  that  some  scholars  dismiss  the  concept 
of  "the  public  interest"  as  too  misleading  to  be  useful^  If  some  generally  agreed 
upon^  test  of  ''pure"  concern  for  ''the  public  interest"  could  be  devised,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  little  philanthropy  could  pass  muster'  For  the  purposes  of 
,  .  public  policy,  it  seems  better,  then,  to  analyze  the  results  of  philanthropic  giving 
rather  than  to  worry  about  the  motives  it  reflects.  * 
Fortunately,  the  Filer  Commission's  ''Outline  of  Issues"  was  not  concemi^d  so 
much  with  philanthropic  intent  as  it  was  with  the  social  consequences  of  philan- 
thropy.  The  Commission  sought  to  "assess  the  value  to  our  nat^Ni  of  the  private 
philanthropic  initiative  in  defining  and  contributing  to  the  public  good,  to  consider* 
the  appropriate  relationship  between  government  and  private  philanthropy,  and  to 
balance  the  benefits  *^of  private  initiative  in  seeking  to  improve  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  lives." 

In  the  light  of  that  posture,  fees  paid  by  patrons  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  (though  not  reflected  in  our  estimates)  assume  much  of , the  color  of 
philanthropy.  A  parent  may  only  cohsider  an  offspring's  welfare  when. making 
Hiitipn  payments,  but  society  will  benefit  nevertheless.  State  intervention  in  public, 
and  private  school  affairs,  through  mechanisms  of  finance,  administration,  and 
regulation,  is  in  large  measure  based  on  the  assumption  that  society  as  a  whole  reaps 
extensive  benefits  whenever  a  child  is  properly  educated.*®  The  educated  person 
presumably  is  a  better  citizen  -  more  adcqifirtely  prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to 
ir  contribute^to  economic  growth  and  cultural  enrichment,  to  participate  in  political 
affiiirs,  and  to  Jive  harmoniously  with  others.  Available  tfiridence  strongly  suggests 
that  most  nonpublfc  schools  are  at  least  as  effective  as  Tpublic  schools  in  promoting 
good  citizenship  -  regardless  of  the  particular  motives  of  the  patrons.*  *  Knowingly 
or  not,  these  patrons  are^ purchasing  public  as  well  as  private  benefits;  engaging^  as  it 
— -werey>in  ^'unintentional"  philanthropy. 

If  we  accept  that  both  publkly  funded  and  privately  funded  schools  are  capable 
of  preparing  the  young  for  good  citizefiship,  would  the  spciety  as  a  whole  lose 
anything  if  nonpublic  schools  and  the  philanthropy  they  represent  were  eliminated?  ^ 
.,1  The  body  politic  would  be  deprived  of  important  savings.  The  pyblic  (taxpayer) 
burden  of  funding  essential  schooling  k  obviously  alleviated  when  many  children  are 
educated  at  private  expense,  through  gifts  anB  fees.  A  more  important  consideration 
is  that  numerous  dties,  aeaking  under  municipal  overburden,  mfeht  find  it 
fmpossible  to  extract  adequate  funds  for  educatipn  from  their  already  overloaded 
systems  if,  nonpubfic  schools  shoulder  close.' ^  As  a  consequence,  the  educational 
opportunities  of  disadvantaged  children  might  be  compromised  even  more  than  at 
'  priKent  '  ^  •  . 

It  would  seem  that  a  mixed  system  of  publicly  and  privately  funded  schools  is 
-     more  likely  to  respond  to 'the  differing  demands.of  students  and  their  families  and 
to  experiment  with  new  procedures  than  is  a  system  funded  entirely  by  public  tax 
monies/'  Until  recently,  little  effort  has  been  made  in  tax-supported  schools  to 
allocate  money  to  the  'schooling  of  youngsters  who  need  different^  c^iarititics  and 
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Kl^rlJ^a^il"^"*"  t"'^'u''^°2^^'"^  purchased  by  public  funds  have  been  strikingly 
homogeneous.  Two  obvious  results  have  been  educational  ineffectiveness  and 
Ttscai  waste. 

•  There  has  been  some  encouragihg  response  to  the  demand  for  improvement:' 
~.!ii!m..'>V"  "^^"u  researching  pressing  educational 

problems;'^  and  public  school  districts  are  experimenting  with  decentralization 
.  various  types  of  "community  control  "  and  '.'alternative  sch^ls."  all  of  w5  could 
permit  a  more  flexible  response  to  the  different  needs  and  aspirations  of  students 
.  ana  their  families.     But  the  improvement  is  slow  and  spasmodic.  Because  of 
pohtical  and  bureaucratic  constraints,  public  schools  are  prevented  from  offering  the 
range  of  programs  that  both  educators  and  many  clients  may  desire."  Perhaps  we 
S  •^v!hlS'"°"Ju'"^'"u!!°"'  sensitivity,  and  adaptability  wherever  they_can  be 
tound  whether  m  the  public  or  uhe  private  sector.  Since  we  cannot  claim  that 
education  has  a  icientific  basis  for  matching  students  to  the  programs  that  best  suit 
tnem,  perhaps  we  should  allow  more  leeway  for  the  matching  to  be  done  Intuitively, 
f  *u°  T  i"*'-  '"^■'"^tely  acquainted  with  the  students:,  parents  and 
nS  L-.t)!r  J'  *tro"g  convictions  about  programs  not  provided  in  the 

public  sector  should  have  the  freedom  to  provide  those  programs  in  the  private 
sector.  Some  of  these  programs  may  need  to  be  quite  unorthodox.  Numerous 

S  £'.l"'fr!L''Vr  HV  °Ii  ?'"°r«  ^"'^  administrators  ml 

Jl  organizational  structure  and  thus  be  essentially 

immutable  until  radical  surgery  occurs."'  We  should  not  expect,  however,  that 
IS^fn!!!  '^".?*^u  ^'''r^"*  experiment  with  innovations  that  render  their 
S  T,l''^"""-M°'''^''^'  ""'^  status- and  security  or  that  public 

school  boards  will  encourage  many  dramatic  breaks  with  convention  -  that  is,  not 
while  many  parents  clamor  for  the  methods  of  the  pasL> » 

..vi*nl^iV'n2"'/^'°"'^'.'  ^?-^'^'^  nonpublic  schools  as  a  whole  are  more 
experimental  and  forward-looking  than  public  schools,  but  at  critical  points  in 
American  history  the  innovations  of  a  few  private  trailblazers  hive  had  enormous 

-  S -nS?!  A  ""u  '.^""P'"  disproportionate'infiuence  of 
■a  few  independent  schools  in  the  developipent  of  Advanced  Placement  Programs  and 
MW  curricula  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.^"  And  since  nonpublic 
schools  are  founded  to  provide  the  desired  options  and  are  patronized  by  choice. 
Uwy  are  probably  more  closely  attuned  to  the  diverse  needs  of  students  than  are 
most  public  schools.  Dissatisfied  clients  are  not  only  free  \o\o  elsewhere  but 

•  ufLlike^the  situation  in  public  schools,  when. they  leave  thfey  take  their  money  ^vith 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reasons  why  citize'ns^should  have  ready  access  to 
private  educational  pptions  are  ethical  and  humanitanan  ones.  Inestimable  human. 

n;«  resufted  from  the  imposition  of  majoritarian  ideblogies  and  life  styles  in 
Sahi^  '"J'?'"  '"'"or'ty.-ffoVP*  have  often  been  abused  and  harassed 
!r.!^i  powerful  systems  of  peer  influence  that  schools  generate,  and  even,  at 
iTu  I  I  ^'''"'"'stfators,  and  school  boards.  Anguished  parents  have  stwd 

by,  helplessly  in  many  cases,  while  their  children  have  been  tormented  and  often 

-  ahenated  from  their  homes  and  communities.  • 

Apparently,  no  scholar  has  yet  synthesized  the  evidence  concerning  this  black 

/^?^"""u^''"^^^'°"/  ""^'^^  ^P«'=^*  of  the  question  seem  clear,  however. 
.James  Colem^an  has  described  many  ways  in  which  "the  adolescent  society"  in 
*veral  schools  enforced  anti-mtellectual. norms  on  the  most  intelligent  students.^^ 
Individuals.wre  rewarded  by  ';popularity,  respect,  acceptance  into  a  crowd,  praise, 
awe,  support  and  aid"  and  punished  by  "isolation,  ridicule,  exclusion  from  a  crowd 
disdain,  discouragement  disrespect."  In  Bernard  Rosen's  study  we  also  find  the 

Ihft  oLiTH'n°/JS.'''v  £I'!**V^'-.^'*  P*'"."*  adolescents  from  Jewish  homes 
that  observed  Orthodox  behavioral  norms  became  nonobservant  if  their  peers  were 
non-observant,  in  cornparison  with  83  percent  who  remained  observant  if  their  oeers 
were  observant."  As  for  the  psychological  effect  of  such  struggles.' Morris  " 
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Rosenberg  found  a  higher  level  of  anxiety  among  adult  Catholics/Protestants,  and 
Jews  who  had  been  reared  in  neighborhoods  where  they  were  in  the  minority  than 
among  those  who  had  be^n  members  of  a  neighborhood  majority.^^  Researchers 
seldom  find  factors  in  childhood  and  adolescence  that  so  consistently  produce 
enduring  scars.^** 

These  results  are  not  surprising  if  one  has  read  even  a  few  desaiptions  of  the 
treatment  minorities  have  received  in  the  context  of  compulsory  attendance  laws.  It 
-    matters  not  whether  the  victims  are  gentte  Amish,  aggressive  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
rnilitant  Atheists,  pacifists  , in  wartime,  impassive  American  Indians,  Catholics  in 

 .  predominantly  ProtcsUnt  schools.  Black  children  in  newly  integrated  Southern 

schools,  poor  children  in  middle*class  schools  -  the  list  can  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely.^*  Philanthropy  has  provided  some  members  of  these  groups  with 
nonpublic  schools  ^hospitable  to  their  values  and  life  styles.  A  framework  of  public 
policy  that  denies  this  avenue  of  escape  to  many  others  raises  disturbing  ethical 
questions.     ^  - 


n 

>*  THE  CURRENT  PROSPECT 


As  we  move  into  the  future,  what  will  happen  to  the  nation's  nonpublic  schools 
and  the  philanthropy  .they  reflect?  Assuming  no  major  change  in  the  current 
frameworl:  of  public  policy,  is  this  sector  of  education  likely  to  expand,  hold  its 
♦^own,  or 'experience  serious  decline?  The  ^uguries,  though  mixed,  are  cause  for  grave 
concern. 

In  1965  nonpublic  schools,  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  growth,  enrolled  about  13 
percent  of  all  students  at,  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  in  the  United 
States/''  then^  suddenly,  a  serious  enrolment. decline  was  evident.  In  retrospect,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  nonsectarian  boarding  schools  were  the 
only  groups  drastically  affected.  The  Catholic  system  lost  22.7  percent  of  its  schools 
and  35.2  percent  of  its  enrollment  between  1965-66  and  1973-74.^'  Boarding 
.  .  schools  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  (IMAIS)  have 
diminished  in  number  by  8.8  percent  during  the  past  three  years  {1971^  to  1974) 
and  have  lost  14.13  percent  of  their  enrollment^*  Of  the  other  major  groups  of 
schools, '^some  have  maintained  a  relatively  steady  state  since  196$-66  and  others 
have'  experienced  significant  growth.^^  But  since  ^around  80  percent  of  all  nonpublic 
schools  in  1965-66  were  Catholic,  the  Catholic  plus  the  boarding  school  losses  have 
produced  a  serious  net  declme  for  nonpublic  education  over  the  past  10  y.ears. 

Between  1965-66  and  1970-71,  the  estimated  total  enrollment  for  nonpublic 
schools  dropped  by  12.3  percent  (from  6,305,000  to  5,530,000);  and  its  share  of 
the  total  student  population  in  the  United  States  decreased  from  13.6  percent  in 
1959-60  to  11  percent  in  1 970-71  .^^  By  all  indifcations,  there  has  been  further 
absolute  and  relative  deterioration  of  the  system  as  a  whole  since  1970-71. 

Since  the  "free-school"  movement  had  scarcely  begun  in  1965-66,  enrollment 
comparisons  based  on  that  year  do  not  reflect  free-school  trends.  While  there  is 
disagreement  concerning  the  mortality  rate  among  these  schools,  it  is  obviously  very 
high,  and  scholars  who  w^atch  the  movement  closely  think  it  is  rapidly  losing 
ground.^^  Most  failures  among  these  schools  seem  largely  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  since  they  neither  cater  to  wealthy  patrons  nor  enjoy  church  subsidies,  they 
typically  operate  on  a  shoestring,  relying  on  ^contributed^  services  from  a  small 
number  of  people,  who  find  after  a  very  few  years  that  they  are  unable,  physically 
and  financially,  to  continue  their  support.^ ^ 

The'  current  situation,  then,  seems  essentially  a  foreshortened  recapitujation  of 
O   le  long  history  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the  United.  States,  in  the  sense  that  few 
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schools  have  survived  without  access  to  either  fairly  wealthy  clients  (though  not 
catering  exclusively  to  them,  by  any  means)  or  extensive  subsidies  from  religious 
organizations* 

The  reason  why  none  but  the  affluent  (with  scattered  exceptions)  have  been  able 
to  maintain  nonpublic  schools  for  long  without  significant  subsidies  is  not  difficult 
to  discern:  Our^  society  has  seen  fit  to  impose  financtal  penalties,  artificial 

threshold  cosU/'  on  patrons  of  nonpublic  schools.  For  example,  a  parent  who 
decides  to  move  from  a  public  school  costing  (through  taxation)  $1,000  per  pupil 
annually  to  a  nonpublic  school  costing  $1,300  per  pupii  annually  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  not  the  difference  of  $300  but  the  entire  $1,300  (unless,  of  course,  some  subsidy 
is  available  to  help  make  up  the  difference),  for  he  cannot  transfer,  along  with  his 
-child,  his  child_s  share  of  tax  money  for  schools.  Of  the  $1,300  the  parent  must  pay 
"at  the  threshold"  of  the  nonpublic  school,  $1,000  is  Vtificial,"or  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment This  situation  would  not  exist  in  a  free  market,  in  which  public  and  non- 
public  schools  would  compete  for  clients  on  an  equal  basis.  As  a  consequence  of  being 
required  to  "pay  twice"  for  his  child's  schooling,  the  unsubsidized  patron  of  the  non- 
public^school  will  experience  an  approximately  double  impact  when  school  costs  in- 
crease. If  public  school  Itaxation  rises  to  the  maximum  point  that  families  of  a  given 
level  of  affluence  can  afford,  nonpublic  schools  will  obviously  have  been  priced  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  these  families.  In  an  era  like  the  present,  with  recession  and  inflation 
occurring  simultaneously  and  producing  an  actual  decliiie  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
most  families,  the  tendency  for  educational  costs  to  increase  as  much  as  five  times  the 
general  rate  of  inflation  cannot  continue  without  its  eventually  wiping  out  virtually  all 
nonpublic  schools  not  patronized  by  people  of  wealth  -  unless,  of  course,  steps  are 
taken  to  grant  relief  to  the  "double-taxed';  patrons  of  these  schools.^ ^ 

Jhf  growth  of  several  nonpublic  school  groups  in  recent  years  seerns  attributable 
to  spreading  disenchantment  among  some  people  with  public  education.^^  Up  to 
this  point,  the  preferences  of  many  families  have  been  sufficiently  strong,  when 
combined  with  religious  subsidies  or  the  help  of  wealthy  patrons,  to  outweigh  the 
^grow/ng  financial  burden  of  shifting  from  public  to  nonpublic  schools. 

The  decline  of  Catholic  and  boarding  schools  is  apparently  a  function,  in  the 
mam,  of  shifting  preferences.  The  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Cathuflc 
school  situation  suggests  that  here  again  We  have  a  foreshortened  recapitulation  of 
history,  in  that  the  nonpublic  schools  subsidized  substantially  by  religious  groups 
^ve  generally  gone  out  of  business  ^vhen  they  could  no  longer  call  forth  patrons 
and  subsidies  on  the  premise  that  such  schools  were  essential  to  the  religious  well 
V  being  of  the  students  or  to  the  survival  of  the  ethnic  gtoup.^'^  Historically  and 
currently,  the  vitality  of  various  religious  schools  seems  strongly  associated  (when  dis- 
tinct elfinic  motivations  are  absent)  with  the  religious  conservatism  of  the  sponsoring 
groups.  Thus  the  decjine  of  the  Catholic  schools  seems  most  fundamentally  a  conse- 
quence of  ecumenical  phenomena  reflected  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  more 
recent  deyelopments  of  a  similar  thrust  in  the  Catholic  church;  this  may  be  expected 
to  continue,  though  perhaps  at  a  reduced  rate  now  that  many  hfiarginal  schools  have 
closed  and  much  belt-tightening  has  occurred.  Similarly,  it  seems  predictable,  in  the 
light  of  a  major  school  of  thought  in  the  sociology  of  religion,  that  other  school- 
Sponsoring  church  groups  in  the  United  States  will  also  be  affected  by  ecumenicity  be- 
fore long.  Their  schools,  too,  may  then  begin  to  fade  away,  even  if  the  fiscal  handi- 
caps of  their  patrons  do  not  intensify  rapidly,  as  they  have  been  doing  of  late. 

According  to  jnformation  from  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools, 
recent  closures  and  cnrollnierjt  losses  among  boarding  schools  were  partly  a  function 
of  nhe  cost  squeeze  but,  more  fundamenCally,  at  least  in  the  sort  run,  of  shifting 
preferences.  During  the  late  1960s,  particularly,  the  widespread  passion  among  the 
ypung  for  involvenient  in  social  issues  made  the  cloistered  environs  of,  boarding 
schools  look  unattractive  to  many.  The  military  school  became  particularly 
uripopular  in  the  context  of  the  Vietnam  War.  There  has,  apparently,  also  been  a 
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growing  aversion  to  the  sexual  segregation  that  many  prominent  boarding  schools  • 
have  maintained. 

Numerous  military  schools  have  developed  a  new  character,  many  single-sex 
schools  have 'gone  cc  educational,  and  NAIS  has  been  very  active  in  helping  schools 
to  analyze  their  problems  and  adopt  more  efficient  operating  procedures.  As  of  the 
present  moment,  these  measures  have  apparently  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
decline  that  a  few  years  ago  had  driven  leaders  of  these  schools  close  to  panic.  But 
NAIS  leaders,  like  other  key  people  in  nonpublic  education,  observe  that  the 
consequences  of  "stagflation"  have  not  yet  been  manifest  and  couW  turn  out  to  be 
drastic.  , 
,  In  summary,  jt  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that  current  conditions  are  deadly  for 
.  nonpublic  schools  that  do  not  have  access  to  either  a  fair  proportion  of  relatively 
wealthy  clients  or  subsidies  from  religious  organizations.  Though  facing  problems 
and  instituting  many  cost-cutting  procedures,  schools  with  substantial  subsidization 
or  wealthy  clients  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  to  this  point,  so  long  as  they 
have  PDaintained  a  compelling  raison  d'etre  in  the  eyes  of  patrons.  In  the  case  of  the 
religiously  subsizided  schools,  this  raison  d^'etre  has  almost  always  involved  ethnic 
survival  or  religious  conservatism.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  many 
religiously  affiliated  schools  will  gradually  lose  these  compelling  ethnic  and  religious 
claims  and  go  out  of  business.  Since  the  **new"  motives  for  nonpublic  education  are 
not  linked  to  organized  religious  groups  and  thus  are  not  likely  to  call  forth 
subsidies,  they  will  probably  not  be  realized  unless  the  public  policy  framework  for 
education  is  changed.  And,  within  that  framework,  if  current  economic  trends 
continue^  the  vast  majority  of  nonpublic  schools  seem  doomed,  the  exceptions  being 
schools  enjoying  the  support  of  the  affluent  or  heavy  subsidies  from  a  few 
remaining  religious  groups  with  conservative  theologies  or  strong  ethnic  emphases. 


Ill 

AMELIORATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Evidence  introduced  earlier  in  this  paper  suggests  that  philanthropy  in  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  may  help  to  make  the  nationfs  total  educational 
enterprise  more  efficient  fiscally,  more  effective  educationally,  and  ^npre  humane 
in  its  impact"  on  students  and  parents.  But  forces  now  cle^ly  at  work  could 
virtually  obliterate  the  nonpublic  schools,  the  philanthropy  th^  represent,  and  the 
values-  they  promote.  In  the  remaining  pages,  consideration  is  given  to  several 
possible  strategies  for  maintaining  at  least  the  current  leewayfTbr  private  enterprise 
and  philanthropy  in  schools  at  the  precollegiate 'levels.  The  approaches  to  be 
discussed  fall  into  two^major  categories  —  (1)  strategies  designed  to  Work  within  the 
current  broad  framework  of  school  finance  in  the  United  States  and  (2)  strategies 
involving  major  changes  in  that  framework.  * 


Strategy  1:  Public  Aid 

Public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools,  within  the  cun'ent  framework  of  school  finance, 
is  not  a  promising  avenue  of  action  for  the  foreseeable --future.  Around  1968 
extensive  efforts  were  begun  to  extend  direct,  sizable  aid  to  the  country's  nonpublic 
schools.  The  efforts  were  in  part  pronipted  by  a  decline  in  nonpublic  (mostly 
Roman  Catholic)  school  enrollments  after  1965  and  by  an  associated  fiscal  crisis, 
ther  videly  noted  and  discussed,  that  was  partially  attributable  to  the  loss  of  * 
"  patrons.  Yhe  nrH)vement  was  encouraged  by  a  1968  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  - 
which  Indicated  that  the  **sacred"  and  **secular"  components  of  church-sponsored 
<^hAoli'ng  were  separable  for  constitution^  Dumoses  and  that  the  state  could 
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therefore  support  the  one  without  supporting  the  other.^'  Around  that  same  time, 
several  groups  of  Protestant  nonpublic  schools  finally  abandoned  entirely  the  view 
that  they  should  not  seek  or  „ccept  public  aid.  In  addition  the  modern  Jewish  day 
school  movement  was  commg  to  flower.  New  coalitions  involving  these  groups  and 

'^"'ne  feasible.  Legislative  commissions,  active  in 
S.n^  A  M- J"'.''".",  ''."""8  "ate  1960s  and  early  1970s,  may  have 
fi„,„  'f-        'eg'slatiye  opmion  by  highlighting  enrollment  declines  and 

financial  difficulties  in  nonpublic  schools  and  by  stressing  the  negative  consequences 
tor  the  public  purse  if  the  majority  of  nonpublic  schools  should  close 

T^!?,  ^  Supre'.HJ  Court  decision  in  1971.  however,  the  judiciary  closed 
the  do«r  repeatedly  and  forcefully  on  several  avenues  of  .aid  to  nonpublic  schools"" 
c»,rr^"''  i  u''  '"^"^^  assistance  is  still  possible  in  the  form' of 

tote-financed  bus  rides,  textbooks,  psychological  services,  for  example  (though  even 
t  """f  challenge),  but  no  governrtKiKt  support  likely  to  make  much  difference 
n  school  budgete  seems  constitutionally  permissible  in  the  near  future  in  church- 
related  schools.  The  same  prohibitions  do  not  apply  to  nonsectarian  schools,  but 
since  church-related  groups  seem  disinterested  .in  using  their  political  muscle  to 
nJSnhlH.  f"i!'°i  «"i°.y.  there  is  little. chance  that  aid  to  nonsectarian 

nn'*''^!'        be,.e"terta!"ed  seriously  by  the  legislatures,  given  the 
i?*^"^'"."  °^  P"^'"  school  lobbies  and  the  frequent  assumption  among 
tL- 1-     "°"s«ctarian  private  schools  are  wealthy,  elitist,  and  "undemocratic  " 
Within  the  current  framework  of  school  finance,  however,  two  other  courses  of 

r^n  « P'^*"'^  °f  philanthropy  that  nonpublic  schools 

represent  merit  attention. 


^Strategy  2:  Interpret  "Charitable  Donations"  Liberally 

The  most  obviousjine  of  attack  for  the  Filer  CommissiQn'.':discussed  at  length  in 
T^  JTl''^'?^-fiJ°'.  Co'n'nission.  is  to  help..^jaintajn  the  .income  tax 
deduction  for  charitable  donations.  _.A  further  step  may  ^e  warranted  for  the 
twnefit  of  nonpublic  schools,  since  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service  hlS^ often  insisted 
that  when  school  tuitions  are  significantly  lower  than  per-pupil  operating  costs 
patron  donations,  whether  mad^  directly  or  through  religious  institutions,  must  be 
regarded  as  fees  in  philanthropic  guise  and  thus  not  deductible."'  While  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  issue  cannot  be  analyzed  here,  the  point  remains  that  within 
the  discretion  legally  and  ethically  available  tolRS,  some  movement  toward  a  more 
liberjil  interpretation  of  "donations"  \o  nonpublic  schools  could  reduce  the  fiscal 
pressures  discussed  earlier.  Obviously,  if  part  of  the  cost  of  sending  children  to 
nonpublic  schools  can  be  recouped  through  tax  savings,  patrons' will  be  able  to 
•sun^ive  cost,  increases  that  would  otherwise  cut  off  nonpublic  educational  options, 
r^n  » ^"^  neglected  point  we  have  made:  Since  the  parent 
cannot  purcljase  private  educational  benefits  without  simultaneously  contributing 
certain  benefits  to  the  public,  even  fees  in-  nonpublic  schools  assume  much  of  the 
color  of  philanthropy.  There  would  be  considerable  logic,  for  example,  in  allowing 
as  charitable  donations  the  deduction  of  the  proportion  of  school  costs  that  can 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  "purchasing"  literacy,  enjplo^ability,  political  efficacy, 
and  the  other  commonly  envisioned  attributes  of  good  citizenship  that  the  public 
woufd  have  to  pay  for  through  taxation  if  the  nonpublic  schools  did  not  exist 

Strategy  3:  Tax  Credits  or  Deductions  for  Fees  • 

>  * 

A  closfely  related  approach^  also  compatible  with  the  current'broad  framework*  of 
school  finance,  is  that 'of  permitting  tax  credite  or  deductions  for  fees  per  se  in 
nonpuWic  schools,  quite  apart  from  any  provision  for  charitable  donations.  It'does 
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not  seem  likely,  however,  that  future  tox  deductions  or  credits  for  fees  at  nonpublic 
schools  will  survive  the  scrutiny  of  the  Supreme  Court -unless,  of  course,  the 
religiously  affiliated  schools  comprising  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  movement  are 
excluded.^^  But  in  the  nwantime,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  keep  at  least  the 
nonsectarign  nonpublic  schools  alive.  In  times  of  severe  difficulty,  stop-gap, 
piecemeal  measures  must  often  be  utilized. 

The  .irony  is  that  while  there  is  apparently  unprecedented  demand  today  for- 
educational  options,  many  of  which  seem  virtually  imposs^ie^  to  provide  in  the 
«  public  sector,  and^while?  the  citizenry  grows  more  and  more  fWjf  ^ivc  to  providing 
tax  relief  to  nonpublic  schools,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  moving^fn  precisely  the 
.  opposite  direction  -  closing  the  door  ever  more  tightly  on  the  possibility  of  aid  to 
nonpublic  schools  (unless,  as  .we  have  noted,  all  religiously  affiliated  schools  arc 
excluded)  and  thus  in  effect  tightening  the  system  of  constraints  that  has  for 
decades  served  to  ensure  that  virtually  all  the  nation's  youth  will  be  limited  to  a  nar- 
row range  of  educational  offerings  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.^  , 

The  most  deadly  constitutional  impasse  with  regard  to  this  issue  .-the  Suprem 
Court's  dual  insistence  that  safeguards  be  introduced  to  ensure  that  no  monrcy  bt^ 
used  for  secUrian  purposes  and  that  there  be  no  ''excessive  entanglement"  of 
church  and  sUte  (something  which  the  safeguards  would  seem  inevitably  to  entail) 
-  seems  dubious  from  the  standpoints  of  both  jurisprudence  and  economics.^.'*  On 
the  surface,  it  .  might  appear  that  scholarly  analyses  made  known  to  the  Court  might 
cause  it  to  alter  its  rulings  with  respect  to  tax  credits,  tar  deductions,  tuition 
reimbursements,  and  similar  devices  to  grant  relief  to  hard-pressed  patrons  of 
nonpublic  schools.  But  there  is  a  clear  possibility  .that  the  Court's  doctrines  on  aid 
(or  anything  even  re»':otely  resembling  aid)  to  religious  affiliated  schools  are,  to  a 
significant  extent,  r.nerely  a  ^means  to  an  end  -  the  end  being  to  prevent  the 
religious  strife  that  some  eminent  scholars  think  would  accompany  aid.^*  In  some 
future  case,  then,  if  lawyers *and  economists  make  the  "excessive  entanglement"  test 
look  utterly  inane,  the  Court  may  respond,  not  with  new  decisions  on  l*[>arochiaid" 
but  with  new  doctrines  to  prop  up  the  old  decisions. 

For  reasons  such  as  these,  the  future  of  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy  in 
education  may  ultimately  depend  on  radical  changes  in  the  framework  of  school 
,  finance  -  changes  .that  remove  current  fiscal  handicaps  from  privately  funded 
educational  options  without  invoking  the  specter  of  aid  to  religion  anjd  political 
strife  along  denominational  lines. 


Strategy  4:  Education  Vouchers 

i  Voucher  policies  that  would  force  public  and  nonpublic  schools  ta  compete  for ' 
clients  and  money  represent  a  revolutionary  change  in  school  finance.  Most  voucher 
schemes  developed  thus  far  have  not  been  that  revolutionary,  however.  Pale  shadows 
.  of  the  classic  voucher  concept,  they  involve  only  nonpublic  schools.  They  leave  the 
financing  of  public  ^jchools  virtually,  unaffected.  These  schemes  would  run  afoul  of 
existing  constitutional  guidelines  if  religiously  affiliated  schools  were  included.^  * 
Consequently,  they  are  useful  merely  as  stop-gap  measures,  adequate  only  to  help 
keep  nonsectarian  nonpublic  schools  alive  (assuming  some  political  coalition  can  be 
formed  to  make  passage  through  the  !cg;:;)atures  possible). 

If  vouchers  were  introduced  in  ill  schools,  public  and  nonpublic,  however,  some 
scholars  think  they  might  stand  a  good  chance  constitutionally.^'' 

Voucher  pl^ns  usually  embodyinajor  ef,alitarian  features  and  are  designed  not  to 
perpetuate  existing  institv^tions,  but  to  c;eatc  a  milieu  in  which  all  schools  will  be 
niore  responsive,  a  much  wJder  ange  of  educational  options  will  be  offered  in 
response  to  client  interests,  anr*  me  discretion  of  students  and  parents  will  be 
broadened  considerably,  e<;r*ecially  among  the  poor. 
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T^ie  concept  of  education  vouchers  first  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  United 
Stotfs  when  Milton  Friedman  in  1955  published  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  role  of 
"pvcrnment  in  education.^*  Friedihan  proposed  that  all  schools,  public  and  private, 
be  funded  througn  vouchers  given  to  parents.  Each  voucher,  representing  a  child's 
share  of  tax  funds  for  education,  would  be  redeemable  at  any  approved  school, 
public  or  private.  Though  he  saw  numerous  values  in  this  strategy,  Friedman 
stressed  the  increased  efficiency  that,  in  his  view,  would  result  if  individual  families 
had  much  more  control  over  the  amount  of  money  to  be  allocated  for  the  formal 
education  of  each  child  (families  could  add  their  own  money  to  the  vouchers)  and 
over  the  type,  of  instruction  purchased.  Friedman's  scheme  would  permit 
communities  of  interest  (as  contrasted  with  communities  defined  geographically), 
dispersed,  among  several  public  school  districts  or  powerless  within  one,,  to  purchase 
the  services  they  desire  without  incurring  the  artificial  threshold  costs  discussed 
earlier.  Friedman  predicted  that  entrepreneurs  would,  in  response  to  the  varying 
wishes  of  families,  begin  offering  a  much-  more  extensive  range  of  erfaeational 
options  than  is  currently  available.  Were  a  public  or  nonpublic  school  iqsensitive  to 
students  and  parents,  it  would  risk  a  financial  setback,  for  every  patron  defection 
would  mean  a  k>ss  of  funds. 

There  were  dangers  in  the  plan  ^^^tigggsted  by  Friedman,  but  since  that  time 
icnolars  have  modified  the  approach  in  many  ways,  mainly  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
those  dangers.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  f-r  example,  how  the  public  interest  could 
be  damaged  through  a  few  small  experiments  with  the  elaborately  cautious  voucher 
scheme  developed  by  Christopher  jencRs  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Public  Policy  (CSPPj.^^  To  guard  against  the  possibility  that  the  wealthy 
would  add  money,  of  their  own  to  the  vouchers,  would  segregate  themselves  in 
schools  that  the  poor,  with  voucher  funds  only,  could  not  afford  to  attend,  and 
would  use  their  superior  purchasing  power  to*  cream  off  superior  personnel, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  the  CSPP  voucher  plan  forbids  schools 
"participating  in  the  scheme  to  accept  a  cent  of  income  beyond  what  the  vouchers 
provide.  To  ward  off  segregation  of  other  kinds,  partfcipating  schools  are  required 
to  admit  all  ^applicants  while  spaces,  are  available  and  to  allocate"  spaces  on  a  lottery 
basis  when  applications  exceed  capacity.  An  extra  "compensatory'*  allotment  is 
.envisioned  for  poor  children  to  make  them*  welcome  in  the  schools  they  choose  to 
attend  and  to  increase  the  chances  that  the  special  services  they  need  will  be 
provided.  SUrt-up  assistance  is  available  to  new  schoolsv  • 

The  CSPP  voucher  ,/lan  has  no  place  for  private  investment  oV  philanthropy,  but 
ironically,  if  the  plan  is  properly  tried  out,  it  may  yield'  information  .to  co>itrovert 
the  major  arguments  against  open-market  conditions  in  education  and  thus  may 
open  the  way  ^o  arrangements  in  which  philanthropy  will  play  a  rejuvenated  role.  A 
number  of  other  voucher  schemes,  embodying  features  not  designed  into  the  CSPP 
approach,  could  then  (and  possibly  only  then)  be  tried. 

It  Is  widely  asserted  that  parents  and  students  will  make  unvvjse  choices  and  thus 
be  seriously  victimized  if  current  constraints  in  education  are  eliminated  or 
minimized  and  that  ah  unprecedented  tendency  toward  segregated  schools  will 
result,  especially  along  racial  and  socio-economic  lines*  Inquiries  by  E.G.  West  into 
the  behavior  of  parents  in  England  and  New  York  State  in  the  years  before  public 
schools  -were  available  suggests,  on  the  contrary,  that  most'  parents  will  act 
responsibly  and  with  considerable  wisdom.^®  Findings  of  this  type  seem  somewhat 
likely  to  emerge  from  experiments  -  if  and  when  they  are  carried  out  ^  with  the 
.CSPP  voucher  plan  and  similar  approaches. 

-Individuals  and  groups  seeking  to  encourage  experimentation  with  vouchers 
should  realize,  however,  that  the  opposition  is  intense,  widespread,  and  well 
organized.  A  well-financed,  national  search  for  public  school  systems  willing  to 
participate  in  a  voucher  experiment  recently  netted  only  one  acceptance,  and  in 
that  instance  (the  Alum  Rock  school  district  at  San  jose)  the  design  of  the 
"  ^  ^'^^"^^^  drastically  before  teachers  and  administrators  were 
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,  willing  to  proceed.^*  Most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  voucher  concept  (such  as 
competition  between  public  ahd  nonpublic  schools)  were  completely  deleted. 

On  a  more  encouraging  nite,  it  has  recently  been  announced  that  three  New 
*  Hampshire  towns  will  particJeate  in  a  voucher  experiment  involving  public  and 
nonscctarian  -private  schools.  IrTtheJight  of  the  Alum  Rock  experience  and  many 
other  examples  of  the  taming  of  educ^ttoqal  reform,  it  is  hard  to  be  optimistic 
about  how  many  features  of  the.CSPP  plan  will  survive  the  tradeoffs  of  the 
implementation  process  in  New  Hampshire.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to 

^  believe  that  the  American  people  will  not  eventually  insist  that  a  few  honest 
experiments  be  staged  to  determine  whether  education  will  be  harmed  or  helped  by 
competitive  arrangenr>ents,  particularly  if  dissatisfaction  with  the  nation's  schools 
intensifies. 


Strategy  5:  "Private"  Options  in  Public  Schools 

Since  full-bfown  voucher  schemes  may  not  be  possible  for  many  years,  and 
perhaps  never  possible  at  all,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pqrsue  the  same  objectives  -  a 
much  wider  range  of  educational  options  and  much  greater  consumer  choipe  - 
along  a  front  less  overtly  threatening  to  public  educators  by  encouraging  the 
extension  of  principles  embodied  in  the  ''alternative  schools"  movement  in  public 
education.  The  long-range  result  coutd  •  b?  a  radical  new  framework  of  school 
finance. 

When  middle-class  parents,  who  Uaditionally  have  been  public  education's 

•  suongest  supporters,  established  ''free  schools,"  public  school  leaders,  perhaps 
because  they  sensed  erosion  in  their  most  reliable  support  sector,  were  unusually 
quick  to  respond.  Scarcely  had  free  schools  atUacted  national  attention  before 
public  school  systems  were  announcing  the  creation  of  their  own  "alternative 
schools,"  and  ti\t  federal  governnrifent  was  offering  grants  to  encourage  the  trend.  In 

.   the  cities  in  question,  families  are  permitted  to  choose  the  public  schools  they  will 
patronize,  and  the  "alternative  school^"  are  designed  to  depart  from  conventionality^ 
-J    in  ways  that  seem  important  to  various  community  groups. 

The  alternative  schools  movement  may  represent  a  more  fundamental  breach  of 
th7  professional  educator's  Uaditional  ideology  than  is  generally  recognized,  for  it 
acknowledges  that  educators  are  not  always  the  best  people  to  match  programs 'to 
children  and  that  ther  remarkably  standardized  fare  of  the  conventional  public 
school  is  nor  suitable  for  everyone.  It  would  not  be  a  radical  further  step  to  permit ' 
public  school  children,  during  part  of  the  school  day,  to  take  advantage  of 
important  teaming  opportunities  outside  public  school  confines  -  in  muf^vims^ 

*  galleries,  theaUes,  shops,  music  studios,  indusUial  concerns,  and  other  public  and 
private  premises  -  and  perhaps  eventually  to  allocate  some  public  money  .to  poor 
children  who  could  not  otherwise  benefit  from  these  opportunities.  At  some  pojrt 
it  might  b^j  sensible  to  consider  schools  largely  as  "home  bases,"  in'which  the  mwt 
essential  academic  subjects  would  be  taught  and  from  which  most  children  would 
range  ^out  to  other  agencies  during  several  hours  of  the  school  day.  Matching 
incentive  grants  could  perhaps  be  used  to  encourage  parents,  partly  at  their  own 
initiative  and  expense,  to  enrich  their  children's  lives  during  these  "optional  educa- 
tion" periods.  The  incentive  grants  ould  o-.nceivably  be  varied,  not  only  in  keeping 
with  parental  responses  but  in  inverse  proportion  to  family  income  so  as  to-equalize 
the  educational  discretion  available  to  the  richt  and  the  poor.  Under  these 
conditions,  perhaps  less  difficult  to  institute  than  full-blown,  full-time  voucher 

,    schemes,  it  seems  likely  that- philanthropists  would  finance  many  promising 
educational  opportunities  outside  school  walls  and  that  enuepreneurs  would  soon 
^,  put  their/ imaginations  to  work,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  Weal. 
_     Or, to  envision  a  slightly  different  line  of  development,  the  elements  of  the 
r^p^Y^JIowing  scenario  might  be  realizable: 


Assume^  that  leaders  in  the  Megatown  Public  School  System;  which  has  one  of 
ttie^ nation  s  best  gollections  of  publicly  supported  alternative  schools,  decide  after  a 
T^w  years  tfiat  this  arrangement  for  extending  more  discretion  to  parents  and 
studerits  is  an  ipiprovement  worth  enlarging.  At  that  point,  a  sequence  of  parental 
initiatives  occurs  First,  a  group  of  2§  parents  who  have  been  discussing  with  a  few 
teachers  some-  frontier  ideas  for  education  ^come  to  the  school  board  with  a 
proposal:  They  want  to  experiment  with  a  special  curriculum  of  their  own  in  the 
social  studies  run  by  teachers  of  their  own  choosing,  while  relying  on  the  school 
system:  fpr. the  rest  of  the  educational  program.  The  school  system  works  out  a 
reicasednime-^ arrangement,  permitting  the  children  of  these  parents  to  leave  the 
public  schools  for  several  hours  each  week  to  take  part  in  the  privately  run  social 
studies  project  in  a  nearby^  store  front  rented  by  the  parents.  The  project  has 
unusual  features,  drawing  extensively  on  the  unique  skills  of  people  in  the 
community,  including  representatives  of  various  etrinic  groups,  politicians,  social 
workers,  and  psychologists.  It  is^n  obvious  success,  and  soon  other  groups  of 
-parenu  are  weating  projects  of  their  own,  sometimes  with  assistance  from  private 
school -people  in  the  area  and  sometimes  on  the.premises  of  nearby  private  schools 
-UO  jesponse  the  public  school  system  creates  a' flexible  computerized  schedule  that 
permits  students  to  combine  public  school  components  and  private  components  in 
many  ways.  For  example,  several  parents  take  their  children  to  Europe  for  two 
months,  along  with  a  teacher,  for  some  on-the-spot  studies  of  another  political, 
framework.  The  school  systerti  provides  full  CTedit,.and  the  children  have  no 
difficulty  phasing  back  into  the  schools.  As  the  idea  of  combining  public  and 
private  components  in  a  student's  educational  program  becomes  more  and  more 
popular  three  facts  are  evident:  the  school  system  is  saving  a  lot  of  money  because 
It  is  -reheved  of  the  burden  of  providing  a  total  educational  offering  for  everyone: 
the  students  are  much  more  interested  and  productive  than  when  they  spent  all 
their  time  in  classrooms;  children  from  low-income  homes  are  being  deprived  of 
many  advantages  of  the  new  system  since  they  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pursue  the 
above-mentioned  alternatives.  After  disqussion,  the  school  board  concludes  {hat  it 
should  assume  some  responsibility  for  financing  an  obviously  superior  arrangement 
-  f  1  '^•"^  picking  up  some  of  the  cost  of  the  private  components,  though  neve/ 
to  the  point  of  funding  them  beyond  the  level  of  comparable  programs  in  the 
school  system  itself.  ^  * 

At  this  point,  the  arrangement  begins  to  attract  widespread  attention.  It  is 
evaluated  by  scholars,  who  laud  its  flexibility  but  ask  why  the  principle  of  making 
insmiction  responsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  individuals  is  not  pursued 
further  They  make^  some  suggestions  along  that"  line,  ,and  the  school  system 
responds.  It  establishes  the  world's  first  "educational  marketplace."5  2  Physically 
the  marketplace  IS  something  like  the  "educational  park"  some  scholars  antf  school 
administrators  have  advocated.  It  is  a  centrally  loqated  instructional  complex 
drawing  children  from  numerous,  diverse  neighborhoocts,  largely  by  means  of. a 
.citys  rapid  transit  network.  Toward  the  center  of  the  complex  are  science 
jabora tones,  libraries,  information-retrieval  arrangements,  multimedia  facilities 
counseling  rooms,  data-processing  equipnjent,  closed  circuit  television  hookups! 
computerized  instruction,  fully  equipped  industrial  arts  and  busfhess  educaf'-.'j 
rooms,  and  athletic  fields.  Around  the  periphery  are  general-purpose  classrooms 
flcxibnity°of'"uM^ ^""^        ^"'^  P'^Vg^o""''*.  Surplus  capacity  is  built  in  to  foste^ 

-  Organizationally,  the  complex"  is  an  arrangement  for  maximizing  the  range  of  , 
discretion  made  conveniently  available  to  students  and  parents.  Groups,  profit  and 
nonprofit,-vthat  wish  to  offer  educational  components  may  lease  the  facility  they 
need  at  a  price  that  covers  amortization  and  upkeep,  but  as  part  of  the  arrangement 
tney  must  participate  in  an  extensive  new  information-disseminating  system  that 
provides  parents  and  students  with  an  unprecedented  wealth  of  audited  information 
concerning  the  options  available  to  them. 


Financially,  the  system  is  modeled  after  a  "Flexible  Family  Power  Equalization** 
scheme  of  Professors  Coons  and  Benson.^ ^  Each  child's  share  of  tax  funds  for ' 
education  is  made  available  to  his  parents  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  fund,  to  be  used 
for  any  system  of  educational  components  that  can  be  approved  under  a  set  of 
criteria  that  protects  the  interests  of  the  child  and  the  society  without  infringing 
unnecessarily  on  liberty.  The  drawing  fund  is.  greater  for  poor  families  than  for 
wealthy" families.  It  is  financed  from  regular  taxation  and  from  a  special  "self-tax** 
levied  on  parents  of  school-age  children,  the  self-tax  varying  in  amount  according  to 
the  incofne  of  the  family  and  the  relative  amounts  they  wish  to  have  invested  in 
their  children's  education.  In  practice, 'parents  treat  the  special  tax  as  merely  a  ; 
systematic  conduit  to  facilitate  private  investment.  Formulas  for  the  drawing  fund 
and  self-tax  are  refined  from  year  to  year  in  the  light  of  experience,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  that  approximately  equal  numbers  of  poor  and  wealthy  families  utilize 
program  components  financed  at  various  levels.  Thus,  the  offerings  nwde available  to 
children  are  independent  of  family  wealth,  but  heavily  denendent  on  family 
discretion. 

Witfiih  the  framework  of  such  a  system,  philanttiropists  could  play  several 
important  roles.  They  could  provide  developmental  funds  for  ideas  that  seem  highly 
promising  but  are  not  ready  to  be  launched  in  the  educational  marketplace. 
(Government  would  also  make  developmental  money  available,  but  we  can  assurne, 
Jn  the  light  of  past  history,  that  the  money  would  be  withheld  from  some  promising 
programs  that  seemed  too  unorthodox.)  Private  philanthropy  might  also  be  ^needed 
to^finance,  at  least  initially,  some  vital  educational  component  that  could  not 
secure  approval  when  they  were  ready  ^fbr  launching,  even  under  the  mosrfiexible 
criteria  the  state  could  devise. 

.By  this  time  it  might  be  widely  thought  that  no  educational  arrangement  could 
be  called  !*private**  if  truly  "responsive ^a^the  people  it  served,  regardless  of  who 
^financed  or  administered  it,  while  none  should  be  called  "public**  that  was  not.  It 
*  would  also,  perhaps,  be  widely  assumed  that  a  truly  flexible  educational  enterprise 
required  the  unique  strengths  of  both  public  and  private  administration,  both  public 
and  private  funding,  both  investment  and  philanthropy.  Perhaps  by  this  tirne, 
changes  in  schools  and  society  might  permit  a  new  approach  to  the  issue  of  funding 
private  educational  options.  For  example,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  nonpublic 
instructional  components  might  be  sponsored  by  religious  institutions,  and  the 
spread  of  ecumenicity  might  have  reduced  very  drastically  the  potential  for  political 
strife  abng  sectarian  lines.  v 

Strategy  6:  Fee^Derived  Support  in  Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools 

The  final,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  radical,  strategy  has  been  proposed  by 
economist  E.G.  West  in  a  paper  now  pending  publication.^^  West  proposes  that,  as 
a  ^ay  of  progressively  reducing  "the  "double  taxation**  effect  that  patrpns  of 
nonpublic  schools  now  experience,  some  state  should  at  least  experiment  with  thfe 
policy  of_  requiring  all  future  fixation  increases  for  public  schools  to  be  levied 
eKclissivsly  01%  public  school  patrons.  If  educational  costs  continue  to  Increase  at 
anything  approximating  the  recent  rate,  this  policy  would  eventuate,  before  long,  in 
a  framework  of  school  finance  In  which  die  major  burdj^n  of  public  school  funding 
.  would  fall  on  the  users  and  in  which  governmentally  imposed  "artificial  threshhold 
costs**  in  nonpublic  schools,  would  virtually  have  disappeared.  But  no  "ai<l**  to 
nonpublic  schools  would  be  involved,  no  political  warfare  would  be  triggered  oyer 
efforts  to  increase  aid,  and  issues  of  constitutionality  in  the  light  of  the  First 
Amendment  should  not  arise. 

Wes/s  sophisticated  and  complex  analysis^cannot  be  fully  exarnined  here.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Filer  Commission  study  'West*s  manuscript  first-hand.  One 
Q  observation  must  be  made  here,  however,  and  that  is  that  West  deals. remarkably 
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well  with  the  objections  that  his  proposals  seem  certain  to  produce.  For  instance 
West  argues  that  since  most  people  at  some  point  in  life  have  school-age  children,  a 
governmental  guaranteed  loan  system  to  enable  parents  to  purchase  education  from 
lite-long  incomes  (rather  than  incomes  received  only  while  their  children  are  in 
school)  would  have  roughly  the  same  fiscal  consequences  as  a  traditional  taxation 
arrangement  that  draws  funds  from  both  users  and  nonusers  of  public  school 
services.  Perhaps  patronspf  nonpublic  schools  could  use  the  loan  system  without 
running  afoul  of.  the  first  Amendment's  church-state  prohibitions.  Even  if  they 
• P^ifo"^  not  be  paying  twice  for  their  children's  education  - 
S)li!'°"     ^      .sphool,  taxes  and  once  through  fees  and  donations  in  nonpublic 

West  also  observes  that  numerous  equalizatioh  arrangements-could  be  introduced 
to  assist  the  poor,  who  despite  the  alleged  merits  of  current  school  finance  pay  for 
tne  tree  education  of  their  offspring  through  taxes  that  consume  vastly  greater 
proportions  of  their  inco.mes  than  those  of  the  wealthy. 


IV  •  - 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  seen  that  nonpublic  schools  are  a  salient  channel  for  philanthropy  m 
precollegiate  formal  education.  As  a  result  of  philanthropy  (broadly  defined)  in 
nonpublic  schools,  the  nation's  total  collectivity  of  schools  is  probably  more 
efficient  fiscally,  more; efl^ective  educationally,  andjnpi:e  hjimane  in  its  impact  on 
students  and  parents  th^n  an  exclusively  public  arrangement  would  be/  "       -  — 
There  is  obvious  danger,  however,  that  the  nonpublic  schools  and  the 
philanthropy  they  represent  will  experience  severe  attrition  in  the  future.  Rather 
dramatic  declines  have  already  occurred  in  Catholic  schools  and  largely  nonsectarian 
•boarding  schools,  though  much  of  th7s  loss  is  attributable  to  "shifting  family 
-preferences.  The  recent  history  of  the  free  school  movement  provides  stark  evidence 
that  current  economic  conditions  are  deadly  for  schools  that  enjoy  neither 
•significant  church  subsidies  nor  access  to  a  fair  proportion  of  wealthy  clients 
Church  subsidies  to  nonpublic  schools  may  be  less  and  less  common  in  the  future  as 
the  historic  reasons  for  these  subsidies  gradually  disappear.  Furthermore,  the 

double  impact  on  nonpublic  schools  of  extremely  rapid  cost  increases  in 
education  seems  certain,  if  current  economic  trends  continue,  to  obliterate  all 
nonpublic  schools  before  long,  the  exceptions  being  schools  enjoying  large  church 
subsidies  and  schools  with  access  to  wealthy  clients.  The  writer's  personal 
prediction,  based  on  more  than  a  decade  of  studying  nonpublic  schools,  is  that  the 
movement  will  become  more  and  more  exclusively  nonsectarian,  less  and  less 
subsidized,  and  increasingly  limited  to  the  patronage  of  an  economic  elite  -  unfess 
some  shift  occurs  in  the  framework  of  public  policy. 

Since  there  is  apparently  a  growing  interest  in  educational  options  among  cidzens 
today,  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  assisting  nonpublic  schools  in  some  way 
and  an  alarming  resistance  to  Increased  tax  levies  for  public  education,  a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  framework  of  school  finance  could  be  possible  before  long,  though  the 
growing  power  of  organized  educators  is  a  potent  force  in  the  opposite  direction. 

in  the  meantime,  as  the  preceding  discussion  of  possible  strategies  makes  clear 
there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  threat  now  posed  to  philanthropy  channelled 
througn  nonpublic  schools.  Some  of  the  strategies  suggested  here  may  serve  as 
stop-gap  measures,  functional  in  the  short  run.  Others  may  be  used  at  some  point  to 
capitalize  on  the  emergence  of  unprecedented  readiness  for  fundamental  educational 
reform  in  our  society.  '  ^ 
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Number  of  SchooU  and  Enrollments.  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  the  U.S. , 
1963-66  O  1973-74 


Number  of  Schools 

EnroUmsfiti 

School 
Year 

Grades 

1-8 

Grades 
9-12 

Total 
(I-I2) 

%  Change 
in  ToUl 

Grades 
1^ 

Grades 

9-12 

ToUl 

%  Change 
in  Total 

*  *  1965-66 

10,879 

2,413 

13,292 

4,492,000 

1,082,000 

5,574,000 

1969-  70  . 

1970-  71 

9,695 

2,076 

11,771 

11.4% 

3,607,000 

1,051,000 

4, 658,000 

16.4% 

9,370 

1,980 

11,350 

3.6 

3,356,000 

1,008,000 

4,364,000 

6.3 

1971-72 

8,982 

1357 

10,839 

4.5 

3,076,000 

959,000 

4,^035,000 

7.5 

1972-73 

r.,761 

1,773 

10,534 

2.8 

2,671,000 

*919,000 

3,790,000 

6.1 

1973-74 

8,550 

1,719 

10,269 

2.5 

2,711,000' 

903,000 

3,614,000 

4.6 

-  Difference, . 

1965^6  and 
1973-74 

2,329 
.  (21.4%) 

694 
(28.8%) 

3,023 
(22.7%) 

1,781,000 

179,000 
(16.5%) 

1,960,000 

(35.2%).. 

Source:  National  Catholic  Education  Association 


Number  of  Schools  and  Enrollments,  Boarding  Schools  Affiliated  with  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  1971-72  to  1973-74 

Number  of 

School  School  Units  Percent  "  Percent 

Year  (K-12)  Change  Enrollments  Change 

1971-  72  215  .  47,742 

1972-  73  200  -7.0%  41,676— -12-7% 
--W73-74                     196                   -2.0  '  40,995  -1.6 

Difference,  19  6,747  — 

1971-72  and     ' , 

1973-  74  <8.8%)  <14.13%) 
Source:  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 

Number  of  Schools  and  Enrollments,  U.S.  Schools  Affiliated  with  National 
"  Union  of  Christian  Schools  (Associated  with  Christian  Reformed  Church).^ 
1960-61  to  1973-74 


Number  of 

School 

School  Units  ^ 

Percent 

Percent 

Year 

(K-12) 

Change 

Enrollments 

Change 

1960-61 

210 

44, 010 

1961-62 

214 

+2.0% 

45,405 

+3.2% 

1962-63 

205 

4.2 

46, 712 

+2.9 

1963-64 

203 

1.0 

48, 008 

+2.8 

1964-65  , 

211 

+3.9  • 

48,941 

+1.9 

1965-66 

216 

+2.4 

50,231 

+1.8  , 

1966-67 

213 

1.4 

51, 247 

«  +1.9 

1967-68 

217 

+1.9 

50, 28^ 

1.9 

1968-69 

218 

+0.5 

50, 637 

+0.7 

. .  1969-70 

222 

+1.8 

50,301 

0.7 

•  1970-71 

222 

51, 182 

+1.8 

,  1971-72 

226 

+1.8 

51, 134 

0.1 

1972-73  - 

214 

'5.3 

51,571 

+0.9 

1973-74 

211 

1.4, 

31, 123  . 

0.9 

Difference, 

-5 

+832 

1965-66  and 

'  1973-74 

(-2.3%) 

> 

(+1.7%) 

Source:  National  Union  of  Christian  SchooU 
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Number  of  Sch6oIs  tod  EnroUmcnU,  ScbooU  Aff llUled  wVth  Lutheran  Church-MUsourl  Syood 
:  1960-61  to A973-74  *      '  •  ' 


Number  of  Schools 


School 
Year 

1960-61 
1965-66 
*1970-71 

1971-  72 

1972- 73  ^ 
i  1973-74 

Dtfference, 
1965-66  and 
1973-74 


Grades 

1,284  * 

1,364 

1,207 

1,170 

1,238 

1»236^ 

-128  ' 


Grades 
9t12P 

19 
24 

26 
^7 
30 
33 


EoroUmeota 


•*9 

(-9.4%)  (^37.595) 


Totals 
(K-12) 

1,303 
1,388 
1.233 
1,191 
1,268 
1,269 

-  -119 

(-8.6%) 


%  Change' 
in  Total 


-»6.5% 
-11.2 
-2.9 
'»5.9 


Grades 
K-8* 

148,851 

160,882 

150,613 

14^,180  ' 

151.482 

151^476 

-9,406 

(-5.8%) 


NoUa^a..  U.S.  only 

b.  RegfOQ  not  specified 


Source:  Ivan  Zylstra,  National  Union  of  Christian  Schools 


TM9  A  5 

Number  of  Schools  and  EaroUments,  Elementary  Schools  Affliuted 
wiUi  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  1969-70- to  1973-74 


Grades 
9-12° 

Total 
(K-12) 

%  Chaise 
in  Total 

"  8,972 

157,823 

11,179 

172,061 

•*9.0% 

12,7^ 

163,386 

-5.0 

12,543 

158,723 

-2.9 

12,604 

164,086 

-»3.4 

13,219— 

164^695 

40.4 

>2,040 

-7,366 

a+18.2%) 

(-4.^%) 

School 
,  Year 

1969^70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 


Kumbar  of  Schools 

154 
145 

153 
168 


Difference, 
19^-70  and 
1973-74 


+14 
(+9.1%) 

Source:  American  Lutheran  Church 


*  Percent 
Change 


-5.8%r 
-2.8 
+12.1 
+6.3 


Enrollments 

9,984 
9,926 

10, 284 
^  13,853 

14,614 

+4,630 
(+46.4%) 


Percent 
Change 


'  -0.6% 
+3.6 

+34.8 
+5.4- 


Tabl6A-6 

Nimjber  of  SchooU  and  Enrollments,  Day  Schools  Aff Uiated  with  th» 
National  Association  of  Indepencient  Schools,  1971-72  to  1973-74 


NUmbar  of  SchooU 

555 
579 
585 


Percent 
Change 


+4.3% 
+1.0 


Oiffereoce, 
1971-72  and 
■  1973-74  - 


Enrollments 

207,430 
218,674 
227,212 


+30 
(+5^4%) 

'Sburce:  N4tionalA8socUtloQ  of  Independent  Schools 
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+19, 782 
(+9.5%) 


Percent 
Change 


+5.4% 
+3.9 
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,  Footnotes  V  ^         •  \ 

1.  The  Filer  Commission's  broad  definition  of  philanthropy,  adopted  here,  reads:  "Private 
philanthropy,. . .  more  than  the  donation  of  funds  for  worthwhile  purposes, ...  is  a  continuous 
process  by  which  private  individuals  sense  and  define  specific  needs  of  society  and  then  commit 
themselves  and  [oin  with  others  to  devote  creative  abilities,  energy,  and  funds  to  chc  satisfaction 
and  fulfillment  of  those  needs."  See  the  Commission's  "Outline  of  Issues,^'  as  revised  to  reflect 

.comments  made  at  the  Commission  meeting,  October  31,  1973.  The  estimate  of  one  student  in 
ten  in  no:ipoblic  schools  ts  based  on  Table  1 75,  Bureau,  of  the  Census,  U^.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Statisticol  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  /9 //'(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971),  p.  116,  allowing  for  fosses  since  1971. 

2.  Because  of  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  data,  this  estimate  reflects  only  the  nonpublic 
schools  affiliated  wtth'the  Catholic  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church-MissourKSynod,  The  National 
Union  of  Christian  Schools  (affiliated  with  the  Christian  Reformed  Church),  and  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Schools;  however,  these  groups  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
total  enrollment  in  the  nation's  nonpublic  schools. 

The  Catholic  estimate  ($26.6  million)  w^  derived  as  follqws:  The  officially  reported  average 
.of  $6  per  pupil  in  gifts  during  1972*73  .(the  latest  figure  available)  was  applied  to  the  2,711,000 
pupils  attending  Catholic  elementary  schools, In  1973*74  (the  latest  enrollment  report  available) 
to  p.roduce  a  total  of  $16,266,0Q0»  The  estimate  for  Catholfc  secondary  schools  was  more 
difficult  to  produce,  since  enrollment  figures  since. 1970-71  have  not  been  broken  down  by  type 
of  school,  while  church  sibsidies  differ  significantly  among  Jhese  types.  ^ 

The  following  procedure  was  usedio  estimate  en^llment^by  high  school  type:  in  1970*71, 
there  were  460  Roman  Catholic  parochial  (parish-operated)  high  schools,  with  an  average  enroll* 
ment  of  345,  and  thus  a  total  enrollm^ent  of  about  158,700,  15J^percent  of  the  total  Catholic 
secondary  school  enrollment  of  1,008,463.  There  were  77!  Roman  Catholic  "private"  high 
schools  (schools  operated  by^ religious  communities  of  nuns,  priests,  or  brothers,  rather  tharLby 
the  parish  or  diocese),  with  an  average  enrolfment  of  479,  and  thus,  a  total  enrollment  of 
346,179,  or  34.3  percent  of  the  total  Roman  Catholic  secondary  school  enrollment  The  remaining 
50  percent  of  Roman  Catholic  secondary  school  students  were,  obvlouslv,  in  the  other  Catholic 
high  schools,  the  inter*parochiat  high  schools  (operated  under  joint  rather  than  individual  parish 
sponsorship)  and  diocesan  high  schools  (operated  under  the  direct  ad nintstratlon  of  diocesan  offl* 
cials).  For  the  sake  of  the  present  rough  estimates,  jt  wa:^  assumed  that  enrollments  were  dis- 
tributed a  nwng  the  various  high  school  types  in  |hese  same  proportions  in  1 973*74.^ 
,  The  1973*74*^  enrollment  total  for  Catholic,  secondary  schools  breaks  down,  accordin^y,  as 
follows:  451,500  in  inter*paro€hial  and  diocesan  high  schools,  141,771  in  parochial  high  schools, 
and  309,729  In  "private"  high  schools.  The  official  estimate  of  gifts  averaging  $7  per  pupil  In 
1972*73  was  applled  to  the  593,271  pupils  attending  Catholic  parish,  diocesan,  and  (the  relevant 
Ubie  suggests)  Inter-parochial  high  schools  in  1973*74  to  prcduce  a  total  of  $4,152,897.  The 
estimate  of  gifts  averaging  $20  per  pupil  was  applied  to  the  309,729  pupils  attending  Catholic 
"private"  high  schools  in  1973*74  to  produce  a  total  of  $6,194,5§0.  The  estimated  grand,tOUl  of 
gifts  receive^  by  all  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  consequently,  is  $26,613,477, 
The  data  on  which  these  calculations  are  based  were  drawn  f^o.T):  Research  Department, 
Natfonal  Catholic  Educational  Association,  A  Report  on  U.S.  Cothottc  Schools:  1970-77 
(National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  1971);  and  the  association's  U.S.  Catholic  Schools: 
1973-7,4  (Natfonal  Catholic  Educational-Association,  1974). 

Officials  of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  reported  that  direct  gifts  to  their  schools 
were  negligible.  '       .  •  '  . 

The  estimate  for  schools  associated  with  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  ($6.6  million)  was 
derived  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  in  1973-74  (51,123)  by 
the  average  per-pupii  cost  In  that  year  at  the  elementary  level  ($650).  Since  the  enrollment 
figures  provided  to  us  were  not  broken  down  into  elementary  an4  secondary  levels,  iVe  .were 
forced  to  ignore  the  higher  costs  ($850  per  pupil)  at  the  high^  school  level,  and  coi;tsequerttly  our 
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estimate  is  low.  We  then  divided  the  estimate  by  20  percent,  the  proportion  of  school 
expenditures  underwritten  by  gifts.  The  information  on  w^lch  these  calculations  are  based  was 
provided  m  a  letter,  dated  September  16,1974,  from  Ivan  E.  Zylstra,  administrator.  School  and 
.-_Govexnment  Relations,  National  Union  of  Christian  Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

i*.Ta*  estimate  for  schools  affiliated  with  thc"National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
($140.7  million)  was  obtained  from  GMng  U.S.A.  1974  (New  York-  American  Association  of 
Fund.Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  1974),  p,  27.  Since  the  figure  is  derived  from  reports  from  only 
73.2  percent  of  NAIS  schools,  W  is  an  underestimate.  - 

Based  on  these  estimates  ($26.6  million,  $6.6  million,  and  $140.7  million),  the  grand  total  is 
$173.90  million,  which  rounds  off  to  $174  million. 

3.' Here  again  (cf.  note  2,  supra)  our  estimates  are  based  on  figures  from  groups  representing  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  are  entirely 
adequate  for  our  purposes,  but  they  do  not  purport  to  be  comprehensive. 

Church  subsidies  in  Catholic  schools  were  derived  as  follows:  The  totals  for  Catholic 
elemenury  schools  were  obtained  by  multiplying  the  reported  average  pcr-pupif  church  subsidy 
^Prsn^^l]!}^  ^^^^^^  ^*  number  of  pupils  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  1973-74 
(2,711,000),  to  obuin  a  figure  of  $390,384,000.  The  number  of  students  In  each  type  of 
Catholic  high  school  was  estimated  by  means  of  the  procedure  described  in  note  2  above.  In  the 
parish,  diocesan  and  (the  relevant  table  suggests)  Inter-parochial  high  schools,  parish  and 
diocesan  subsidies  were  estimated  at  $148  per  pupil  in  19.72-73.  This  figure,  applied  to  ^e 
593,271  pupils  attending  these  schools  in  1973-74,  yields  a  total  estimate  of  $87,804  108  In 
'  the  "private"  Catholic  high  schools,  subsidies  from  churches  and  religious  communities  were 
estimated  at  $30  per  pupil  for  1972-73.  This  figure,  applied  to  the  309,729  pupils  estimated  to 
be  attending  these  schools  In  1973-74,  yields  a  total  of  $9,291,870.  The  grand  total  of  subsidies 
from  parishes,  dioceses,  and  religious  communities  for  Catholic  high  schools  Is  $97,095  978  and 
for  all  Catholic  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  is  $487,479,978.  The  data  on  which  these 
calculations  arc  based  were  derived  from  the  sources  identified  in  note  2  above. 

/The  estimate  for  schools  affiliated  with^the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  was  produced 
iL^aIc?"^  IT*^*  per-pupir  expenditure  ($439)  by  the  number  of  pupils 

(151,476)  and  by  dividing  the  product  by  the  percentage  of  school  costs  underwritten  through 
church  subsidies  (72.56  percent).  The  resulting  figure  is  $48,250,923.  The  data  on  which  the 
calculations  are  based  were  provided  by  Al  Senske,  secretary  of  elementary  and  secondary 
"schools,  The  Lutheran  Church -Missouri  Synod,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Church  subsidies  for  schools  associated  with  the  Christian  Reformed  church  were  lumped 
together  with  other  gifts,  in  the  figures  provided  to  us, by  Ivan  E.  Zylstra,  administrator.  School 
and  Governmental  Relations,  National  Union  of  Christian  Schools,  G ran d  Rjptds,  Michigan  and 
thus  have  been  included  above,  under  the  category  of  direct  gifts.  ,      .         *  ' 

Society  of  Friends  officials  report,  in  figures  provided  through"  the^'Council  for  American 
Private  Education,  that  their  schools  received  approximately  $1  million  In  church  support  durina 
1973-74.  * 

These  estimates  of  indirect  support  ($487,479,978,  $48,250,923,  and  $1  million)  produce  a 
grand  total  of  $536.7  million,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  figure  is  low  since  numerous 
groups  of  religiously  affiliated  schools  did  not  provide  data  in  this  regard. 

4.  In  1970-71,  it  was  estimated  that  the  contributed  services  of  teachers  and  administrators  In 
Catholic  schools  were  worth  approximately  $400  million  per  year,  almost  25  percent  of  th*e 
toUl  revenue  required  to  operate  the  schools.  The  estimate  was  produced  by  comparing  the^ 
salaries  actually '  received  by  these  staff  members  In  Catholic  schools  with  the  salaries  their 
xjualificatfons  would  have  called  for  in  nearby  public  schools.  U,S,  Catholic  Schools:  7973-74,  d. 
23,  / 

In  the- writer's  experience,  there  is  a/pronounced  tendency  for  well  .qualified  .teachers  and 
administrators  in  schoofs  operated  by  thi^Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  to  work  for  salaries 
far  below  what  their  public  School  counterparts  received,  and  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
at  least  one  eighth  of  essential  school  revenues  are  derived  from  these  conXcibutions  of  foregone 
earnings.  On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  we  may  estimate  that  the >rilMouri*^ynod  Lutheran  " 
elementary  schools  alone  derive  resources  worth  at  least  $9.5  million  from  this  source. 
Calculations  leading  to  this  figure  are  based  on  data  from  Al  Senske,  secretary  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  Lutherap  Church'Mlssourl  Synod,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

When  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  estimates  are  |ummed,  we  obtain  a  total,  for  ''hidden" 
philanthropy  in  nonpublic  schools,  of  $409.5  million.  Since  we  lack  data  from  many  other 
nonpublic  schools,  this  figure  is  obviously  a  serious  underestimate. 

ERJC     -  ,      225  .        '  • 
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5.  American  Association  otFund-R^lsing  Counsel,  Inc.,  Giving  U,S*A.,  7974,  p.  7. 

6.  Otto  F.  Kraushaar,  American  Nonpublic  Schoois:  Patterns  of  Diversity  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1972),  Chapter  8.  .  ^ 

7.  Donald  A.  ErJ'-kson  and  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  "Non-Public  Schools  and  Metropolltanism,"  In 
Robert  J.  Havighurst,  fid.,  Metropolitanism:  Its  Challenge  to  £</wcaf/ow,  Sixty-Seventh  Yearbook 
of, the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I  (1968),  pp.  288-289. 

8.  In  their  heyday,  for  example^,  Horace  Mann  and  other  powerful  leaders  of  the  movement  ro 
tetablish  universal,  freer  compulsory  schooling,  largely  under  public  auspices,  were  widely 
regarded  as  towering  examples  of  visionary  altruism.  In  retrospect,  as  economists  and  revisionisl 
historians  have  demonstrated,  there  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  Mann  and  many  others  in 
his  tradition  were  rattier  pervasively  concerned  with  the  occupational  status  of  educators,  with 
the  promotion  of  WASP  culture,  ^vith  the  maintenance  of  existing  social  structures,  and 
(particularly  as  time  went  on)  with  the  ideals  of  the  corporate  industrial  state.  See,  for  instance: 
E.G.  West,  "The  Political  Economy  of  American  Public  School  Legislation,"  lourrwl  of  Law  and 
Economics  10  (October  1967)^  PP.  101-128;  Merle  Curti,  The  Social  Ideas  of  American 
Educators  (Patterson,  N.J.:.  Littlefield,  Adams  and  Company,  1959);  Herbert  Gintis,  "Towards  a 
Political  Economy  of  Education:  A  Radical  Critique  of  Ivan  lllich's  De-Schooling  Society,", 
Harvard  Educational  Review  42  (February  1972),  pp.  70-96;  Joel  Spring,  Education  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Corporate  State  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1974). 

Rcgarding^thc  utility  of  the  concept,  "the  public  interest,"  see  Glendon  Schubert,  The  Public 
Interest  (Glcncoe,  111.:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1960),  pp.  223-224;  and  Virginia  Held,  The  Public 
Interest  and  Individual  Interests  (New  York,  N.Y.:  Basic  Books,  1970). 

9.  Reference  is  made  to  the  evidence  in  note  8.  supra. 

10.  In  reviewing  compulsory  attendance  laws,  for  example,*  Newton  Edwards  observes:  "In 
requiring  attendance,.. .  the  legislature  does  not  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  parent,  or  primarily 
upon  the  child;Jt  is  only  doing  that  which  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  sUtc  itself  requires." 
The  Courts  and  The  Public  Schools,  3rd  ed.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1971),  p. 
519.;  Cf.  Milton  Friedman,  Capitalism  and  Freedom  (Chicago:  Phoenix  Books,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1963),  Chapter  6.;  and  J.  Ronnie  Davis,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Externalities 
of  Education,^*  in  Roc  L.  Johns  et  ai.,  eds..  Economic  ^Factors  Affecting  the  ^  Financing  of 
Education  (Gainsville,  Fla.:  National  Educational  Finance  Project,  1970),  pp.  59-81. 

11.  George- F.  Madaus  and  Roger  Linnan,  "The  Outcome  of  Catholic  Education?"  5c/»oo/ 
Review  81  (February  1973),  pp.  207-232;  Andrew  M.  Greeley  and  Peter  H.  Rossi,  The 
Education  of  Catholic  Americans  (Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1966);  Donald  A. 
erickspn,  * 'Contradictory  Studies  of  Parochial  Schooling:  An  Essay  Review,"  School  Reylew  75 
(Winter  1967),  pp.  425-436.  ^  > 

12.  As  many  writers  on  school  finance  emphasize,  the  local  property  tax,  the  prime  source  of 
funds  for  public  schools,  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  citizen  resentment  that  may  arise  from  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons.  Also,  citizens  without  children  in  school  are  often  relpctant  to  see 
school  taxes  raised  as  much  as  parents  of  school  children  would  wish.  For  these  reasons  and 
others.  It  appears  that  taxation  mechanisms  for  schools  are  like  a  constricted  pipeline, 
Inadequate  to  carry  the  funds  that  many  citizens  wjbuld  willingly  invest  in  schools.  Numerous 
economists  argue  that  levels  of  funding  in  schools  will  be  more  responsive  to  consumer  demand 
If  the  Uxatlon  pipeline  Is  supplemented  by  a  pipeline  of  private  Investment  and  philanthropy. 
Even  under  current  conditions,  with  about  10  percent  of  the  nation's  students  In  nonpublic 
elemenUry  and  secondary  schools,  our  system  of  finance  probably  blocks  millions  of  dollars 
that  citizens  would  be  glad  to  allocate  to  schools.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

Joe  Smith,  who  thinks  Instruction  in  the  local  public  high  school  Is  mediocre,  Is  willing  to 
spend  $200  of  his  discretionary  income  to  obuin  better  tutelage  for  his  child.  He  finds, 
however,  that  he  cannot  purchase  the  right  to  have  hljH(Oungster  instructed  by  the  best  teachers 
In  the  school,  no  matter  how  much  he  Is  willing  to  spend.  In  fact,  the  school  will  provide  no 
specific'Injtructional  advantages  at  all  for  an  outlay  of  $200.  Smith  decides  to  use  the  $200  for 
other  purposes,  and  his  youngster  Ukes  the  bad  teaching  with  the  good,  like  every  other  student 
in  the  school.  A  year  later,  .Smith  tries  again.  This  time  he  attempts  to  Improve  instruction  In 
the  public  high  school  by  persuading  fellow  voters  to  approve  a  higher  tax  levy  (approximately 
O    0  per' household  per  year)  for  education.  But  property  owners  with  no  children  In  the 
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schools  campaign  successfully  against  the  increase,  For  the  second  time,  Smith's  would-be 
Contribution  of  $200  is  withheld.  Discouraged  with  his  community,  Smith  looks  for  a  better 
one.  Ten  miles  away  is  a  suburb  with  more  reputable  public  schools.  Smith's  property  taxes 
would  be  approximately  $200  more  than  at  present,  largely  because  the  schools  In  the  nearby 
suburb  arc  more  liberally  supported.  Smith's  plans  to  move  are  soon  aborted,  however,  by  the 
realization  that  his  commuting  costs  and  mortgage  payments  will  be  higher  and  an  outlay  of  at 
least  $1,000  will  be  required  to  move  his  household  goods.  Chagrined,  Smith  stays  put,  his 
educational  wishes  thwarted  and  his  would-be  contribution  of  $200  once  again  deflected.  Later 
still,  investigating  private  alternatives,  Smith  finds  an  independent  college^preparatory  school 
that  provides  apparently  superior  instruction.  Initially,  in  his  naivet^,  he  thinks  he  has  solved  liis 
problem,  for  tuition  in  the  independent  school  is  $1,800,  only  $200  more  than  the  level  of 
per.pupil  support  in  the  public  high  school.  Smith  has  $200  available  to  make  up  the  difference. 
He  learns,  however,  that  he  cannot  simply  use  the  $200  to  switch  from  a  $1,600  public  school 
to  a  $1,800  private  school,  Rather,  when  he  opts  out  of  the  public  school  system,  he  must 
forfeit  the  child's  share  (roughly,  $1,600)  of  tax  funds  for  education.  Furthermore,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  recoup  any  losses  by  being  excused  from  public  school  taxation.  In  effect, 
government  Has  decreed  that  the  threshold  cost  of  moving  from  th?  public  to  the  private  school 
is  not  $200  but  $1,800.  Since  Smith  c?nnot  afford  the  $1,800,  the  $200  \i  withheld  from 
education  once  again. 

As  Milton  Friedman  observes,  these  impediments  to  parental  discretion  are  especially  onerous 
for  the  poor,  who  are  particularly  disadvantoged  in  education  as  compared  with  other  areas  of 
life.  By  sacrificing  certain  advantoges,  a  low-income  family  may  often  save  enough  money  to 
buy  the  same  automobile  as  a  family  in  a  high.income  suburb.  Similar  possibilities  apply  to 
clothing,  furniture,  books,  and  many  other  goods  and  services.  But  a  low-income  family  willing 
to  extend  itself  to  obuin  superior  instruction  is  frustrated  In  two  particulars:  both  nonpublic 
schools  and  well-financed  public  schools  tend  to  be  inaccessible  geographically,  and  the 
particularly  impoverished,  who  most  need  superior  educational  programs,  find  that  the 
Occasional  private  school  within  reasonable  distance  is  out  of  sight  financially,  since  school  costs 
are  rising  faster  than  incomes  and  a  declining  proportion  of  nonpublic  schools  are  subsidized 
through  churches. 

Now  visualize  Jack  Smart,  a  wealthy  man  in  Smith's  community.  Smart  wants  to  contribute 
$10,000  a  year  toward  improving  the  educational  opportunities  of  poor  children  in  the  area.  If 
he  Is  like  most  individual  philanthropists,  he  will  not  give  the  money  to  the  public  school 
system;  perhaps  because  he  thinks  the  system  is  too  large  and  bureaucratic  to  be  influenced  by 
that  amount  of  money.  When  he  considers  the  local  independent  school,  he  sees  that  an  annual 
threshhold  cost  of  $1,800  virtually  guarantees  a  student  body  drawn  largely  from  well-to-do 
homes,  and  his  egalitarian  convictions  are  offended.  Smart  considers  providing  a  few  scholarships 
for  ^oor  children,  but  worries  because  the  independent  school  has  no  special  programs  for 
students  with  learning  problems.  School  leaders  say  they  cannot  afford  to  institute  such  a 
program  for  anything  like  $10,000  a  year..Smart  decides,  in  disgust,  that  American  education  is 
not  designed  to  use  donations  of  that  magnitude  productively.  He  gives  the  money  to  a  local 
museum,  which  quickly  adds  several  appealing  items  to  its  collection.  Gratified  by  the  visible, 
lasting  response.  Smart  becomes  a  regular  contributor  to  the  museum  and  fegalcs  his  wealthy 
friends  with  stories  of  how  inflexible  education  has  become.  Several  of  them  decide  to.support 
museums  instead  of  schools. 

For  relevant  discussions  and  evidence,  see;  Milton  Friedman,  "The  Role  of  Government  in 
Education,"  in  Robert  A-  Solo,  Economics  and  the  Public  Interest  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press,  1 955),  pp.  1 23-53;  Edward  F.  Renshaw,  "Meeting  Educatibnal  Revenue  Requirements 
in  the  Decade  Ahead,"  American  School  Board  Journal  141  (July  1960),  pp.  17,29,32;  Charles  S. 
Benson,  The  Economics  of  Public  Education  (Boston:  Houghton  .Mifflin,  1961),  pp.  325-328; 
Mark  V.  Pauly,  "Mixed  Public  and  Private  Financing  of  Education:  Efficiency  and  Feasibility," 
American  Economic  Review  57  (March  1967),  pp.  120-130.  Miner  found  a  generally  negative 
relationship  between  percent  of  children  in  nonpublic  schools  ir  a  city  and  per  capita 
expenditures  for  dducation,  and  in  McMahon's  study  the  proportion  of  children  attending 
nonpublic  schools^was  negatively  associated  with  an  index  of  financial  effort  in  'ppbllc 
education.  But  neit\icr  of  these  studies  examined  the  compensating  effect  of  educating  many 
children  with  money  provided  through  the  "private  pipeline."  See  jerry  Miner,  Social  and 
Economic  Factors  In  Spending- for  Public  Education  (Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Syracuse  University  Press, 
1962),  pp.  55,59;  and  Wafter  W.  McMahon;  "The  Detenninants  of  Public  Expenditure:  An 
Econometric  Analysis  of  the  De-nand  for  Public  Education";  unpublished  paper  as  reported  In 
Miner,  Social  and  Economic  Factu  i)j).''55*^6,59.  But  the  effects  of  educating  many  children 
at  private  expense  show  up  in  Mine,    stu' y  and  one  by  James  and  his  colleagues  when 
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generally  positive  relationships  are  found  between  proportion  of  students  in  nonpublic  schools 
and  pcr.ptfpiV  expenditures  in  public  education.  See  Miner,  Socfai  and  Economic  Factors,  pp. 
55,59;  and  Walter  I.  Garms,  Jr.,  "Ability  and  Demand  Determinants  of  Educational 
Expenditures  in  Large  Cities:  A  Preliminary  Report,"  paper  presented  at  National  Conference  of 
Professors  of  Educational  Administration,  Humboldt  SUte  College,  Areata,  California,  August 
24,  1965.  Alkin,  in  an  inadequately  controlled  study,  discovered  that  higher  proportions  of 
Catholics  in  a  community  (and  presumably,  higher  percentages  of  children  In  nonpublic  schools) 
were  associated  with  Increased  expenditures  per  pupil  in  public  scl^ools.  Marvin  C.  AlkIn, 
••Religious  Factors  in  the  Determination  of  Educational  Expenditures,"  Educational 
Administration  Quarterly  2  (Spring  1966),  pp.  123-132.  On  the  other  hand,  Sha^ro  and 
Renshaw  found  no  consistent  relationship  between  per-pupil  expenditures  for  public  schools  and 
percentages  of  students  In  nonpublic  schools.  Sherman  Shapiro,  •'Some  Soclo-Econcmlc 
Determinants  of  Expenditures  for  Education,"  Comparative  Education  (October  1962  pp 
160-166;  Renshaw,  ••Meeting  Educational  Revenue  Requirements." 

1^'.  Many  scholars  have  attributed  lack  of  iidaptabllity  In  public  schools  to  the  fact  that  most 
families  have  no  alternative  available.  If  so,  the  sitDatloh  would  be  much  worse  if  no  families 
had  nonpublic  schools  available  to  thern  as  an  alternative.  It  has  also  been  argued,  with 
historical  evidence  to  support  the  contention,' than  when  nonpublic  schools  develop 
demonstrably  superior  approaches  to  instruction,  the  public  schools  are  soon  forced,  through 
citizen  insistence,  to  adopt  those  approaches.  See,  for  example:  Davfd  Friedman,  ••Toward  a 
Competitive  School  System"  . (undated  monograph  published  by  Center  for  Independent 
Education,  Wichita,  Kansas);  John  E.  Coons,  Stephen  D.  Sugarman,  and  William  H.  Clune  111,^ 
"Rcsllclng  thT3chooI  Pie,"  Tjfichers  College  Record  72  (May  1971),  pp.  485-493;  Donald  A 
Enckson,  ••The  Trailblazer  in  an  Age  of  R  &  D,"  School  Review  81  (February  1973),  pp] 
155-174;  Theodore  R.  Slrer,  ••The  Case  for  a  Free  Market,"  Compact  (April  1969)^  pp.  8.12*; 
Christopher  Jencks,  ••Edu.ation  Vouchers,"  New  Republic,  July  4,  1970;  Milton  Friedman, 
"The  Role  of  Government  in  Education,"  op.  cit. 


14.  This  striking  homogeneity  was  the  topic  of  a  presidential  address  at  the  1972  annual 
ipeetlng  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association.  Robert  Glaser,  ••Individuals  and 

^  Learning:  The  New  Aptitudes,"  Educational  Researcher  1  (June  1972),  pp.  5*13.  The  failure'  of 
the  massive  ••Coleman  study"  to  discover  strategies  in  schools  that  seemed  to  have  a  clear, 
consistent  relationship  to  student  learning  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  very  little 
diversity  was  represented  in  Coleman's  national  sample  of  sci  ools.  Eric  A.  Hanushek  and  John 
F.  Kain,  ••On  the  Value  of  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  as  a  Guide  to  Public  Policy,"  in 
Frederick  Mosteller  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  eds..  On  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1972),  pp»  116-145. 

15.  For  example,  the  federally  sponsored  Regional  Educational  Laboratories  and  Research  and 
Development  Centers  are  launching  more  concerted  attacks  on  educational  problems  than  have 
been  at  all  typical  In  the  past.  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  ••Significance  of  the  Federal  Investment  In 
Educational  R  &  D,"  Journal  of  Research  and  Development  In  Education  2  (Summer  1969),  p. 
31;  Francis  S.  Chase,  ••R  and  D  in  the  Remodeling  of  Education^  Phi  Delta  Kappan  ${ 
(February  1970),  p.  300;  Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  ••The  Translation  of  Educational  Research  arid 
Development  into  Action,"  Educational  Researcher  A  (July  1972),  pp.  18-21. 

i 

16.  Allan  C.  Ornstein,  ••Administrative/Community  Organization  of  Metropolitan  Schools  " 
Delta  Kappan  54  (June  1973),  pp.  668-674;  Henry  M.  Levin,  ed..  Community  Control  of 
Schools  (Washington,  D.C.:  the  Brookings  Institution,  1970);  Mario  D.  Fantini,  Public  Schools 
of  Choice,  {Ntw  York:  Random  House,  1971). 

%  ^  '  ' 

17.  There  is  voluminous  literature  indicating  that  public  Schools  in  various  societies  and  at 
different  points  in  time  are  remarkably  accurate  reflection'^  of  the  values  of  the  dominant 

^  culture.  See,  for  example:  Jules  Henry,  Culture  Against  Afan  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1963);  and  Newton  Edwards  and  Her^pan  G.  RIchey,  The  School  in  the  American  Social  Order 
2d  ed.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1963).  ■  i 

18.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  how  the  behavior  of  school  personnel  may  be  determined  by 
'  the  structure, of  the  school,  see  Dan  C.  Lortle,  ••Tfie  Teacher  and  Team  Teaching:  Suggestions 
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for  LofirRange  Research/'  Jn  jgdson  T.  Shaplin  and  Henry  F.  Olds,  )r.,  eds.,  Team  Teaching 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964),  pp.  270'30S. 

19.  Examples  can  be  found  In  almost  any  dally  newspaper  at  the  present  time  of  the  difficulties 
school  boards  encounter  when  they  overstep  the  boundaries  of  majority  opinion  In  their 
communities.  What  one  segment  of  the  community  wants  fpr  Its  children  mVy  be  enough  to 
throw  the  majority  Into  an  uproar.  For  a  ctai^c  example,  see  Joseph  F.  Maloney,  *rhe 
Lonesome  Train**  in  Levlttown,  "The  Intef^Unlverslty  Case  Program,"  No.  39  (University.  Ala/. 
University- of  Alabama  Press,  1958). 

20.  Roy  A.  Larmee,  "The  Relationship  between  Certain  National  Movements  in  Educatlon^and 
Selected  Independent  Secondary  Schools,"  Ph.  D.  disserutlon  (University  of  Chicago,  1962); 
and  his  "National  Movements  and  independent  Schools,"  In  Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Robert  A. 
Bunnell,  ed$:.  Nationalizing  influences  on  Secondary  ^Education  (Chicago:  Midwest 
Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1963),  pp.  105-118. 

21.  One  of  the  major  concepts  behind  the  recent  woric  oq  education  vouchers  Is  that  public 
schools  will  be  much  more  responsive  to  parents  If  parents<are  free  to.switch  schools  and  Uke 
with  them  their  child's  share  of  tax  funds  for  education.  See  the  ai-ticfes  listed  under  note  13,  p 


22.  James  S.  Coiertian,  The  Adolescent  Society:  The  Social  Life  of  the  Teenager  and  Its  Impact 
on  Education  (Glencoe,  III.:  Free  Press,  1961).  * 

23.  Bernard  C.  Rosen,  "Conflicting  Group  Membership:  A  "Study  of  Parent-Peer  Cross- 
Pressures/*  ^mer/e<7/y  Sociological  Review  20  (April  1955),  pp.  155-161. 

f 

24.  Morris  Rosenberg,  "The  Dissonant  Religious  Context  and  Emotional  Disturbance,"  in  Louis 
Schneider,  ed.,  Religion,  Culture,  and  Society:  A  Reader  In  the  Sociology  of  Religion  (New 
York;  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1964),  pp.  549-559. 

25.  Psychologists  seem  generally  to  overestimate  the  long-term  effects  of  negative  Influences 
during  childhood.  In  one  study,  psychologists  turned  out  to  be  wrong  In  their  predictions  about 
two  thirds  of  the  time,  and  were  repeatedly  surprised  to  discover  how  well  people  had 
"bounced  back"  from  experiences  early  ^in  life  that  researchers  thought  would  produce 
permanent  damage.  Joan  W.  Macfarlane,  "Perspectives  on  Persijnallty  Consistency  and  Change 
from  the  Guidance  Study,"  Vita  Humana  7  (1964),  pp.  1 15-126. 

♦ 

26.  Since  the  literature  is  extensive,  only  a  few  examples  can  be*  cited  fiere:  Donald  A. 
Erickson,  "The  'Plain  People'  and  American  Democracy,"  Commentary  45  (January  1968),  pp. 
36-44;  Dayld  R.  Manwaring,  Render  Unto  Ceasar:  The  Flag-Salute  Controversy  (Chicago: 
Unh^ersity  of  Chicago  Press,  1962)J  Rosalie  H.  Wax,  "The  Warrior  Dropouts,"  Transaction  4 
(May  1967),  pp.  4(H6;  Leo  Pfeffer,  Church,  State  and  Freedom,  rev.  ed.,  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1967),  Chapter  9;  August  B.  Holllngshead,  £lmtown*s  Youtfk:  The  Impact  o$  Social 
aasses  on  AdolescentsjHtw  York:  John  Wjley  and  Sons,  1949). 

27.  Kraushaar,  American  Nonpubll<i,Schools,  op.  cit,  p.  14.  Though  1965-66  marked  the  high 
point  of  enrollments,  nonpublic  schools  enrolled  a  higher  proportion  of  the  nation's  school- 
children (13.6  percent)  in  1959-60.  The  declining  proportion  was  rnasked  by  the  fact  that  In- 
the  intervening  years  public  Khool  enrollments  were»growlng  more  quickly  than  those  In 
nonpublic  schools. 


30.  Schools  associated  with  the  C»»rlstlan  Reformed  Church  were  5  fewer  In  number  In  1973^74 
than  in  1965-66 '(a  decline  of  only  2.3  percent),  while  their  enrollment  loss' was  even  less  (1.7 
percent),  according  to  daU  in  Table  3  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper.  AjTTMt  4  In  the 
Appendix  shows,  the  number  of  schools  affiliated  with  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod 
declined  by  8:6  percent  between  1965-66  and  1973-74,  while  enrollments  declined  by  only  4.3 
percent.  DaU  in  Table  5  In  the  Appendix  Indicate  a  growth  of  9.1  percent  m  number  of  schools 


supra. 


28.. See  Table  1  In  the  Appendix  to  this  paper. 


29.  See  Table  2  In  the  Appendix  to  this  paper. 
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and  of  46.4  percent  in  enrollment  In  the  4  yeVs  between  1969-70  and  1973-74  for  schools  « 
affiliated  with  the  American  Lutheran  Church.. 

For  the  National  Association  of  Chi'stlan  Schopis,  we  secured  information  by  telephone 
from  Daria  Dresdow,  director  of  Individual  Services  to  indicate  that  the  number  of  member 
schools  increased  from  228  in  1965-66  to  268  in  1972-73  (an  increase  of  40  schools,  or. 17.5 
percent),  while  enrollments  increase^  fr.oip  32,003  to  53,144  (an  increase  of  21,141,  or  66^1 
percent)  during  the  same  period.  In  a  similar  conversation  with  Garlan  Millet,  associate  director, 
Department  of  Education,  World  Headquarters,  General  Conference  of  Sevcnth-Day  AdventTsis 
,  we'  were  Informed  that  Adventist  school  enrollments  in  the  U.S.  increased  from  47  325  to' 
54,829  (an  increase  of  7,504,  or  15.9  percent)  at  the  elemenUry  level  and  from  19ll96  to 
21,929  (an  increase, of  2,733,  or  14.2  percent)  at  tlie  secondary  level  between  1965-66  and 
1973-74.  Similarly;  Adolph  Fehiauer,  executive  secretary.  Board  of  Parish  Education,  Wisconsin 
Evangejical  Lutheran  Synod,  reported  that  the  synod's  elementary  school  enrollments  increased 
from  24,810  to  26,507  (an  increase  of  1,697,  or  6.8  peKrnt),and  its  secondary  school  enroll- 
ments  increased  from  2,638  to  3,405  (an  increase  of  767,  or  M^l  percent)  bftween  1965-66 
and  1973-74.  John  Paul  Carter,  executive  secretary.  National  AsSbciation  of  Episcopal  Schools, 
|n  a  telephone  conversation,  estimated  that  Episcopal  school  enrollments  had  increased  by 
something  like  60  percent  between  1965-66  and  1973-74.  Moshe  Sokol,  coordinator  for 
enrollment  activities.  National  Society  for  Hebrew  Day  Schools,  indicated  that  the  Hebrew  Day 
Schools  had  experienced  extremely  rapid  *'spurt"  growth  for  several  years  after  1965-66,  but 
were  now  in  an  era  of  "slow,  steady  growth,"  mosUy  In  suburban  areas,  with  some  decline  in 
schools  in  Inner  cities  where  neighborhoods  were  deteriorating.  Finally,  Table  6  in  the  Appendix 
reflects  a  5.4  percent  growth  at  the  elemenUry  level  and  a  9.5  percent  growth  at  the  secondary 
level  during  the  2  years  from  1971-72  to  1973-74  for  day  schools  belonging  to  the  National  . 
Association  of  Independent  Schools.  These  groups  account  for  at  least  99  percent  of  nonpublic 
school  enrollments.  We  were  unable  to  obuin  data  from  some  additional  small  collectivities  of 
nonpublic  schools. 

31.  Kraushaar,  American  Nonpublic  Schools,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.   ^  , 

32.  This  statement  is  based  on  my  own  observations,  plus  those  of  my  colleague  Bruce  Cooper 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  plus  queries  directed  to  free-school  leaders  in  several  areas  of  the 
country  by  Cooper,  |n  my  behalf.  His  assistance  in  this  regard  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  ^ 

33.  Bruce  S.  Cooper,  Free  and  Freedom  Schools:  A  National  Survey  of  Alternative  Programs,  A 
report  to  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  (Washincton,  D.C.:  Xhe  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance,  1972);  also  Cooper,  "Organizational  Survival:  A  Comparative 
Case  Study  of  Seven  American  'Free  Schools,'"  Ph.D.  dissertation  (University  of  Chicago, 
1974);  also  Allen  Graubard,  Free  the  Children:  Radical  Reform  and  the  Free  School  Movement 

,(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1972).  I 

34.  Nonpublic  schools  cannot  merely  mark  time  while  public  school  budgets  ,soar,/c.  they 
\  must  compete  to  some  extent  in  the  same  market  for  personnel  ^nd  material,  andJthey  must 

^  'maintain  some  semblance  of  academic  comparability  and  breadth  of  offerings,  though  the 
^     necessity  of  competing  In  these  terms  is  more  severe  for  schools  that  lack  special  religious  and 

ethnic  motives.  Consequently,  when  public  school  costs  rise  (making  the  citizen  r'1  ii  In  ^ 

taxes),  costs  in  nonpublic  schoo.j  tend  to  rise  In  similar  proportions  (making  the  patron  pay 
more  by  means  of  fees  or  donations). 

35  The  estimate  of  a  five-foFd  increase  is  taken  from  E.G.  West,  "An  Economic  Analysis  of  the 
Law  and  Politics  of  Nonpublic  School  Aid,"  unpublished  manuscript  (Carleton  University. 
OtUwa,  November  1974),  p.  W,  citing  an  inilysis  in  James  W.  Guthrie,  *>0tjHcj(2ontrol  of 
Public  Schools;  Can  We  Get  it  BacR?"  Public  Affairs  Report,  Institute  of  Gpvemmcnhl  Studies 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  (June,  1974),  No.  3.  ' 

36.  In  the  telephone  conversations  mentioned  in  note  30,  above,  leaders  of  nonpublic  school 
-groups  responded  to  questions  concerning  reasons  for  recent'growth  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
client  reactions  to  permissiveness,  "immorality,"  or  lack  of  academic  rigor  in  public  schools. 

37.  John  D.  Donovan,  Donald  A.  Erick^n.  and  George  F.  Madaus,  The  Social  and  Religious 
Sources  of  the  Crisis  In  Catholic  Schools,  Vol.  M  of  Issues  of  Aid  to  Nonpublic  Schools,  Report 

s   JO  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  {Washington,  D.C.:  The  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance,  1971). 
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38.  The  argument  of  this  school  of  thought  Is  that  social  conditions  In  the  United  States  fend 
to  obliterate  the  strict  lines  of  doctrinal  distinction  that  Initially  separate  "sects,"  eventually 
transforming  them  into  groups  with  the  ecumenical  outlook  of  ''denominations."  The  classic 
sutement  of  this  .view  Is  found  In  H.  Richard  Neibuhr.  The  Social  Sources  of  Denomfno- 
thnalism  (New  York:  H^nry  Holt,  1929).  Much  of  the  same  line  of  thinking  appears  in  the 
more  popular  work,  Will  Herberg,  Protestant,  Cotholh,  Jew,  rev.  ed.  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Anchor 
Books,  J  960). 

"39.  Bd/ofEduc.  v.  Affen,  392  U.S.  236,  88  S.  Ct.  1923,  20  I.  Ed.  2d  1060  (1968).  . 
40.  Lerhon  \,  Kurtzman,  403  U.S.  602  (197ir. 


41.  Since  this  Issue  is  so  sensitive,  the  areas  w[j|hc 


...   .^—hools.  Involved  In  the  controversy  seem  best. 

unidentified. 

,  42.  Tax  deductions  of  one  type  for  patrons  of  nonpublic  schools  were  outlawed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Comrhfttte  for  Pubifc  Educ,  v.  Nyqulst,  413  U.S.  756,  93  S.  Ct.  2055  (1973) 
The  Court  commented  that  "there  would^appear  to  be  little  difference"  between  tuition^ 
reimbursements  ind  tax  credits,  for  under  either  approach  the  parent  ^'receives  the  same  fo/m' 
of  encouragement  and  reward  for  sending  his  children  to  nonpublic  schools.  . .  We  see  no. 

•   answer  to  Judge  Hays'  dissenting  statement  below  that...'tne  money  Involved  represents  a 
charge  made  upon^the  state  for  the  purpose  of  religious  education.'" 

43.  The  free-school  movement  and  the  current  unprecedented  movement  In  public  education 
toward  "alternative"  schools,  minl-schools,  and  classrooms  are  both  evidence  of  the  Increasing 
Interest  In  educational  options.  Similar  interest  on  the  part  of  ihe  scholarly  commuriity  Is 
expressed  In  the  references  listed  In  note  14  above.  In  the  latest  Gallup  poll  on  the  topic,  a 
maforlty  of  the  nation's  adults  rcsisicrcd  for  the  first  time  an  indication  that  they  would  favor  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  tax  support  of  church-related  schools.  Support  for  such  a 
policy  .rose  fr6m  48  percent  In  Gallup's  1970  survey  to  52  percent  in  1974.  George  H.  Gallup, 

.  "Sixth  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  Education,"  PH  Delta  Kappan  61 
(September  1974),  p.  25. 

44.  Donald  A.  GUnnella,  "Lemon  and  Tiltort:  The  Bitter  and  the  Sweet  ^  Churcfi-State 
Enunglement,"  in  Philip  B.  Kurland,  ed.,  Supreme  Court  Review:  1971  (ChicagW  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1972),  pp.  347-200;  Paul  A.  Freund,  "Public  Aid  for  Church-Related  Education- 
Federal  Constitutional  Problems,"  In  Charles  M.  WJhelan  and  Paul  A.  Freund,  Legal  and 
Constitutional  Problems  of  Pubifc  Support  for  Nonpublic  Schools,  A  Report  to  the  President's 

^  Commission  on  School  Finance  (Washington.  D.C.:  The  President's  Commission  on  School 
finance,  1971),  pp.  63-106;  West,  "An  Economic  Analysis,"  op.  cit. 

45.  Glanffella,  ^'Umon  and  Tilton'Vop.  cit.;Treund,  "Public  Aid."  op.  cit..  Both  Glannella  and  . 
Freund  suggest  that  the  Court  is  not  so  much  bound  by  the  logical  conclusions  of  the 
♦'excessive  enunglement"  doctrine  as  It  is  using  the  doctrine  to  prevent  tht  politlcaPstrife  that 
might  attend  a  policy  of  public  aid  to  church*related  schools. 

46.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  has^  outlawed  both  tuition  reimbursements  and  tax  credits,  It 
seems  obvious  that  vouchers  for  patrons  of  church-afflllated  nonpublic  schools  would  sUnd  little 
chance.  Stt, Committee  for  Public  Educ.  v.  Nyqulst, 


47.  See  (^annella,  Freund,  West,  op.  cit.;  John  E.  Coons  and  Stephen  D.  Sugarman,  "Vouchers 
for  Public  ^hools,"  Inequality  in  Education,  (November  1973),  No. )  5,  pp.  60-62. 

48.  Friedmaij,  "The  Role  of  Government  in  Education,"  op.  cit. 

49.  Center  for  the**  Study  of  Public  Policy,  Education  Vouchers:  A  Report  on  Financing 
Elementary  Education  by  Grants  to  Parents  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public 
Policy,  1970). 

50.  West,  Education  and  the  State,  and  "The  Political  Economy,"  op.  cit 

51.  Daniel  Weiler,  A  Public  School  Voucher  Demonstration:  The  First  Year  at  Mum  Rock 
'^"'**^'*'>n»ca,  Calif.:.  The  Rand  Corporation,  1974).  As  this  report  points  out,  in  the  late 
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•  1*960$,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  began  looking  Into  voocfiers  as  a  po$sibt» 
de^kt  for  Improving  American  education,  particularly  s<>  far  as  the  needs  of  the  Irnpoverlshed 
were  concemed.  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy  (CSPP)  drew  up  Its  pl.tn  under  ' 
contract  t  0^0.  In  behalf  of  OEO,  CSPP  then  made  a  nationwide  canvass  of  public  school' 
districts  to  determine  which  would  consider  p^articipatlng  In  .this  particularly  cautious 
experiment.  Major  education  groups  condemned  the' Idea  vjadferously.  By  1971«OEO  managed 
to  su|c  feasibility  studies  in  only  four  school  districts,  three  of  which  soon  declined  to*proceed 
further.  In  the  Alum  Rock  Union  Elemenury  SchopI  District  (Sari  Jose,  California),  the  only 
school  district  In  the  nation  that  persisted,  considerable  controversy^rose.  When  It  becaipe 
obvious  that  OEp*s  choke  was  lAtween  a  w^tcred-down  experlmenflh  Alum  Rock  and  no 
experiment  at  all,  the  original  plan  was.  drastically  modjfied  to  make  It  acccpuble  to  public 
school  personnel.  The  experiment,  it  was  agreed,  would  Initially  Involve  public  schools^only,  and 
only  the  schools  In  the  district  whose  suff  members  wished  to  participate.  Teachers'  iob  and 
seniority  rights  were  guaranteed;  In  other  words,  teachers  would  not  be  subject  to  the  market 
forces  envisioned  centrally  In  voucher  schemes.  During  the  first  year  of  operation  the 

^  experiment  was  even  more  diluted,  for  the  level  jof  support  a  school  erijoyed  was  not  affected  at 
5y-W!!l*  9^J?»**     enrollment,  and  the  student's  freedom, to  change  from  school  to  school 
was  seriously  curtailed  as  matter  of  administrative  expedtency^  ^  i  . 

52.  For  *  a  somewhat  more  complete  description  of  this  Idea,  see  Donald  A.  Erickson,  "The 
c  Public-Private  Consortium:  An  Open-Market  Model  for  Educational  Reforjn,"  In  Troy 
McKelvey,  ed,,  Metropolftan  Schoof  Organkotfon:  Vol,'  2:  Proposals  for  Reform  (Berkeley: 
.McCuichan,  1972),  pp.  209-228.        ^  *  .  ,  ^ 

/  ■  t  * 

53«,i(lohn  E.  Coons,  William  H.  Clune  III,  and  Suphen  D.  Sugarman, /V/Ktffe  Wealth  and  Public 
E<ifC0tlon  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1970);  Charles  S. 
Qtnson,  "Economic  Analysis  of  Institutional  Alternatives  for  Providing  Education  (Public, 
Private.  Sector),"  In  Roe  L.  Johns  et  <?/.,  eds..  Economic  ^Factors  Affecting  the  Financing  of 
Educatlont  Vol.  2  of  National  Educational  Finance  Project  (Gainesville,  Fla.:  National  Educa* 
'  tional-Flnance^Project,  1970),  pp.  12M72. 

•  54*  West,  "Afi'tconomit  Analysis,"  op.  cit. 
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THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 

•  Robert  L  Lamborn,t  Gary  Potter*>and  Al  H.  Senske+t 


Introduction 
/       '  .      '  .  *  * 

/  -  This  paper  deals  \vith  the  dimensions  of  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  public  purposes  of  nonpublic  schoolse  and  the 
relationship  of  philanthropy  to  the  nonpublic  school. 

'  The  nonpublic  elen^ntary  and  secondary  school  sector,  which  has  been  a  part  of 
the  educational  febric  pf  this  country  since  earliest  colonial  days,  is  today  one  of 
the  nation's  most  significant  educational  resources.  The  nonpublic  school  serves  a 
variety  of  public  purposes,  not  tiic  least  of  which  is  to  ensure  ^diversity  of 
.  educational  opportunity  and  innovation  and  .experimentation  in  educational 
.programming.  Institutions^  in  this  sector  have  traditionally  been  associated  witii 
privatevphilantiiropy  -  \he\r  only  partner  in  tiie  absence  of  public  support.  This 
philantiiropic  support  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  critical  factor  in  tiie 
maintenance  and  development  of  existing  schools  and  in  the  'founding  of  new  ones. 
The  continuance  of  a  vital  private  sector  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
depends  on- a  public  policy  tiiat  offers  tiie  widest  possible  encouragement  of 
philantiiropic  support  of  private  endeavors  in  all  fields  -  social,  cultural,  health,  and 
.  educational.  <  . 


THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  PRIVATE.  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Enrollment  and  Cl43sificatidn  -  ^ 

In  the  United  States  private  elementary  and  secondary  education  -  or  nonpublic, 
as  It  Is  often  called  -  comprises  approximately  17,000  schools  and  5,300,000 
students,  75  percent  of  whom  are  in  elementary  grades  and  25  percent  in 
secondary.  The  total  enrollment  constitutes  10  percent  of  the  nation's  school-age 
population, -Jo  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  sector,-the-nonpablic  school 
'  enrollment  Is  equivalent-to  some  50  percent  of  the^total  public  and  private  higher 
education  enrollnrKsnt  ah'd  greater  tiian  tiie  public  school  enrollment  of  any  one 
state. 

'  The  nonpublic  sector  of  elenrjcntary^d  secondary  education  is  diverse  in  its 
make«up.  Religiously  affiliated  schools  enrolfthe  major  portion  of  the  nonpublic 
.school  population,  some  91  percent.*  Roman  Catholic  schdol  enrollment  represents 
approximately  82  percent  of  the  ejementary  and  75  percent  of  the  secondary 
nonpublic  enrollmeht  Otiier  religiously^  affiliated  schools  include  Lutiieran,  Seventii 
Day  Adventist,  jewish.  Episcopal,  Christian  Reformed,  Friends,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian,  witii  percentages  of  total  nonpublic  enrollment  ranging  from  a 
fraction  to  4.5  percent 

Schools  tiiat  are  not  affiliated  with  a  church  -  referred  to  as  independent  6r 
private  -  constitute  some  9  percent  of  the  nonpublic  school  enrollment.  The  typical 
independent  school  is  organized  as.an  independent  nonprofit  tax-exempt  institution, 

tExecutlvc  Director,  Council  for  American  Private  Education,  Washington,  D,C. 
President,  National  Association  of  Independent  School's,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
ttSecretaiy  for  Elemenury  and  Secondary  Education,  Board  of  Parish  Education,  Lutheran 
Church'MIssouri  Synod,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 
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governed  by  an  elected  board  of  trustees  which  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
institution. 

The  size  of  the  nonpublic  population  varies  considerably  among  the  different 
regions  of  the  country,  ranging  from  1.6  million  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states  to 
60,000  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  The  average  nonpublic  school  is  relatively 
small  in  size,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  just  under  300. 


Financial  Dimensions  «^ 

The  flnantial  structure  of  the  nonpublic  school  sector  has  two  distinct  aspects: , 
operating,  costs  and  capital  investment  in  facilities  and  endowment.  While  exact 
statistics  on  capital  investment  are  hard  to  come  by,  reasonable  estimates  are  that 
the  nonpublic  schools  represent  a  total  investment  of  several  billion  dollars;  The 
President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  in  its  1972  Report  to  the  President 
estimated  that  a, major  closing  of  nonpublic  schools  could  require  a  public  outlay  of 
as  much  as  $10  billion  to  provide  the  necessary  public  facilities.^  The  annual 
operating  costs  of  the  nonpublic  schools  are  estimated  to  be»some  $6  billion.^ 

,Jhe  entire  amount  of  the  nonpublic  school's  accumulated  capital  investment  has 
been  contributed  by  .private  philanthropic  sources,  through  the  gi%  made  by. 
countless  individuals_either  directly  to  the  schools  or  indirectly  through  religious 
irtslitutionsf  '  , 

The  annual  operating,  costs  are  met  by  a  combination  of  paid  tuition  and 
philanthropic  contributions.  The  proportional  mix  of  these  two  sources  of  funds 
varies  widely  -  Yrom  the  one  extreme  in  which  almost  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by 
philanthropic  sources » to  the  other  in  which  almost  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by 
tuitions.  Jables  14  illustrate  the  pattern  of  operating  costs  and  income  for  two 
categories  of  nonpublic  schools:  independent  schools,  which  rely  on  tuition  as  the 
major  source  of  revenue,  with  philanthropy  playing  an  essential  supporting  role;  and 
schools  of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  whose  tuition  income  ts 
substantially  subsidized  by  a  combination  of  direct  and  indirect  (via  the  Church) 
philanthropy.  (The  figures,  on  the  Lutheran  schools  are  generally  representative  of 
religiously  affiliated  schools  that  have  a  subsUntial  amount  of  church-channeled 
support.)  •  ■  « 

II 

THE  PUBLIC  PURPOSES  OF  THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  nonpublic  school  serves  a  number  of  public  purposes.  The  most  obvious  ooe' 
is  that  it  provides  the  basic  elementary  and  secondary  education  required  by  the 
states  under  their  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  These  laws  recognize  the , 
rights  of  parents  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  education  of  their  children  in 
acceptable  private  institutions,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  such  institutions  to^ exist. 
Both  of  these  rights  have  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  its  landmark 
decisions  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  (1819)  and  Pierce  v.  Hill  Military 
,  Academy  and  ttie  Society  of  Sisters  (1925), 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  fulfilling  the  basic  public  purpose  of  the  development  of 
an  educated  citizenry,  the  nonpublic  school  represents  an  important  element  of 
diversity  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Otto  Kraushaar,  in  his  study, 
American  Nonpublic  Schools:  Patterns  of  Diversity  (1972),  commented  on  the 
significance  of  this  diversity:  "The  one  principle  that  should  be  uppermost Jn 
judging  the  justification  and  limits  of  the  state's  intervention  in  education  is  the 
significance  of  pluralism  in  a  democratic  society  -  the  recognition  that  variety, 
alternatives,  choices  and  multiple  centers  of  initiative  are  essential  for  continuous 
O  iai  renewal.'*  The  nonpublic  school  sector  is  diverge  in  history,  purpose, 
JQnsorship,  form  of  organization,  religious  affiliation,  and  educational  philosophy, 
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method,  and  style/  It  includes  church  and  non-church  affiliated  schools,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  coeducational  and  single- 
sex  schools  of  special  purpose.  Some  of  these  schools  have  been  operating  for 

'  several  hundred  years,  others  for  only  one  year.        •  *  

The  diversity  of  the  nonpublic  school  sector  stems  from  two  interrelated  factors: 
the  search  by  parents  and  students  for  an  appropriate  setting,  style,  and  focus  of 
education,  and  the  parallel  search  by  educators  for  different  ways  t6  provide 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Education  in  its  broad  sense  is  a  sensitive 
human  enterprise  that  goes  well  beyond  the  teaching  and  learning  of -basic  academic 
skills.  Even  if  there  were  complete  consensus  on  the  methods  of  teaching" these  basic 
skills  (which  there  Is  not),  there  would  continue  to  be  wide  djffeVences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  spiritual,  social,  and  personal  development  in  education. 
There  is  no  one  right  way  of  educating  young  people,  and  it  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  one  system,  public  or  private,  to  provide  all  thfe  options  wanted  or  needed. 
The  freedom  to  seek  -  and  the  freedom  to  offer  -  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
desirable  education  is  essential;  the  wide  diversity  among  nonpublic  schools  permits 
the  expression  of  this  freedom. 

Beyond  ensuring  a  needed  element  of  diversity,  the  nonpublic  school  in  a 
collective  sense  provides  an  avenue  for  the  expression  of  new  trends  -  sometimes  in 
protest,  sometimes  to  meet  a  changing  set  of  societal  needs  and  conditions.  In  the 
earliest  nonpublic  schools,  which  date  back  to  1638,  the  focus  of  classical  education 
was  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  ministry  and  the  public  professions,  critical 
needs  in  a  nascent  society.  As  the  society  developed, -there  was  a  need  for  a  rnore 
general  education;  the  academy,  privately  sponsored  and  directed  and  privately  but 
sometimes  publicly  funded,  wai  organized  in  response  to  that  need.  With. the 
mushrooming  of  the  public  high  school  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  -  schools 
that  emphasized  a  broad  general  secondary  education  -  the  private  school 
developed  a  special  focus  on  preparation  of  students  for  higher  education.  The  mid- 
and  late-nineteenth  century  saw  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Catholic  schools  In 
protest  against  the  then-dominant  Protestant  orientation  in  public  education.  Then, 
as  now,  religiously  affiliated  schools  were  organized  to  maintain  the  cultural  and 
religious  identity  of  particular  groups  in  the  society. 

The  nonpublic  schogls  were  prime  movers  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  in  the 
development  of  a  new  direction  in  education  that  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Progressive  Movement.  In,  the  1950s,  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  now  in  wide  use  in  colleges  and  universities  as 
^  well  as  secondary  schools,  resulted  from  the  joint  initiative  of  a  group  of  nonpublic 
schools  and  colleges.  In  more  recent  years,  a  new  movement  of  alternative  schools 
arose  in  protest  against  sluggish  and  unchanging  public  institutions.  Some  of  these 
schools  were  designed  fo  test  and  demonstrate  different  approaches  to  teaching  and 
learning^  and  others  to  provide  opportunities  for  some  degree  of  choice  for  minority 
familres  hedged  in  by  and  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  fare  available  in  urban  public 
schools.  Although  often  poorly  supported,  this  new  alternative  movement  has 
nevertheless  had  its  impact  on  public  education,  where  the  trend  to  provide 
alternatives  and  options  is  increasingly  rriore  evident. 

If  the  history  of  private  elemeptary  and  secondary  education  demonstrates 
anything,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  need  to  provide  diversity  and  the  opportunity  for 
choice  in  education  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  development  of  gew 
educational  approaches  in  response  to  changing  conditions  in  society.  A  dynamic 
society  requires  that  kind  of  diversity  and  opportunity  as  it  seeks  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life;  the  nonpublic  school  helps  to  provide  this  in  its  own  field,  as  do 
private  colleges,  medical  institutions,  museums,  cultural  and  social  agencies  in  theirs. 

In  short,  if  there  were  no  nonpublic  schools,  people  would  have  to  invent  them- 
whlch  Ih  fact  they  are  doing  every  day.  /."^ 
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PHILANTHROPY  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP 

TO  THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  ■  .  ^ 

Philanthropy  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  nourishment  of  a  clioiate  in  which 
private  initiative  can  exist  and,  theiefore,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  nonpublic 
school.  Elementary  and  secondary  education  is  not  a  profit-making  enterprise. 
Nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  eithi^r  * 
nonprofit  tax-exempt ,  entities  or  the  aeatures  of  other  nonpicfit  tax-exempt 
entities,  such  as  the  churches.  Unlike  the  situation  of  nruuiy  other  private  institu- 
tions such  as  those  in  higher  education  and  in  pther  "publicir^rest**  fields  like 
health,  art,  and  social  welfare,  there  are  virtually  no  public-fenSs  —  state  or  federal 
-  available  to  the  nonpublic  school.  Certain  limited  services  are,  it  is  true,  made.  ^ 
available  to  the  nonpublic  schools  in  the  form  of  transportation,  special  guidance . , 
and  remedial  services,  food  and  milk  subsidies;  but  these  services  are  of  little  value 
as  operational  support  and  are  of  no  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  new'SchooL 
Thus)  private  philanthropy  is  to  date  the  only  viable  partner  that  the  nonpublic 
school  has. 

Philanthropy  is  the  sole  supporter  of  the  founding  of  a  new  school.  (As  noted 
earlier,  one  of  the  most  aeativ^  and  useful  aspects  of  the  nonpublic  school  sector  is 
that  institutions  are  aeated  in  response  to  new  and  changing  needs.)  Philanthropy  is 
also  the  sQle  source  of  funds  for  capital  growth  in  an  established  school. 

Philanthropy  likewise  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  ongoing  operations  of  nonpublic 
schools.  The  proportion  of  the  operating  budget  that  is  accounted  for  by'' 
philan^ropy  varies  widely,  depending  on  <the  weight  of  tuition  income.  Those 
private  schools  that  have  very  low  tuitions  and  rely  heavily  on  chur(^  subsidies  are 
to  a  large  degree  indirectly  dependent  on  philanthropy.  Those  that  have  substantial  . 
tuition  fees  from  which  they  can  finance  a  large  part  of  their  operations  may  appear 
to  depend  little  on  philanthropy,  but,  in  fact,  the  philanthropic  factor  is  as  critical 
in  the  higher*tuition  schools  as  in  the  lower-tuition  schools.  It  provides  an  important 
margin  that  enables  these  schools  to  stay  alive,  to  serve  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
full  cost,  and  to  undertake  new  and  aeative  activities.  (The  financial  data  provided  ^ 
in^Tables  14  demonstrate  this  critical  nature  pf  philanthropic  support) 

'Sources  and  Amounts  of  Phihnthropy 

Reference  v^as  made  earlier  to  an  accumulated  capital  investment  of  up  to  $10 
billion  in  nonpublic  schools,  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  past  philan- 
thropy. Looking  at  current  philanthropy,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  . 
philanthropic  support  of  nonpublic  schools  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $174  million  . 
in,  direct  contributions  and  $537  million  in  indirect  contributions  through  religious 
entities.^  The  sources  of  this  support  are- varied,  with  the  major  share  accounted  for 
by  parents,  alumni,  and  friends  and  additional  support  provided  by  foundations  and 
corporations. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  pattern  and  scope  of  philanthropic  support 
for  the  independent  sector  of  nonpublic  schools: 


197^73  Gift  Support  for  ^67  Independent  Schools^ 
Individuals  Fotindations         Corporations  Total 


.  (Parents,  Altimi,  Friends) 
O  $106,481,000  $24,501,000 


$3,149,000 


$134,131,000 
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Of  the  total  $134  million  contributed,  approximately  "one  third  was  for  operating 
.  expenses  and  about  two  thirds  for  capita!  expenses.  As  the  figures  show,  just  under 
80  percent  of  total  contributions  came  from  individuals. 

Phitanthropic  Support  for  Rcaeardi  and  Prognm  Development 

In  addition  to  the  major  philanthropic  support  going  to  individual  nonpublic 
schools  for  operational  and  capita!  purposes,  there  is  significant  support  in  the  form 
of  foundation  grants  to  groups  of  nonpublic  schools,  or  nonpi/blic  school  agencies, 
for  research  and  development  of  innovative  educational  projects.  - 

To^illustrate,  major  grants  from  the  Danforth,  Independence,  Edward  E.  Ford, 
and  other  foundations  made  possible  the  first  inclusive  study  of  this  country's 
nonpublic  sector  and  resulted  iii  Ae  publication  of  the  study  report,  American 
Nonpublic  Schoois:  Patterns  of  Div^ty  "(Otto  Kraushaar,  1972).  Grants  from  the 
Danforth  and  Ford  Foundations  provided  fiinds  for  the  aeation  of  the  Council  for 
American  Private  Education,  the  first  federation  of  the  natiohal  organizations 
serving  or  operating  some  95  pcrcicnt  .of  the  nonpublic  schools  in  the  country. 
Grants  from  more  than  100  foundations  (including  The  Ford  Foundation,  .The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Independence  Foundation,  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Foundation,  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust,  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation)  have 
supported  the  special  scholarship  program  for  several  thousand  minority  students 
under  Better' Chance  project,  amounting  to  an  outiay  otmore  than  $5  million 
since  1963.        -  ^  " 

Grants  to  the  National  Catholic  Education  Association  by  The  Ford  Foundation 
made  possible  fte  setting  up  of  joint  Planning  Councils  (Catfiolic  and  public  school 
systems)  in  several  major  cities,  including  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
and  Spokane;  and  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  underwrote  major  research 

.studies  of  Catholic  education  as  well  as  the  development  at  N.C.E.A.  of  an  effective 
dau  gathering  system  for  Catholic  schools.  Grants  from  the  Werner  Foundation  and 
others  enabled  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
impact  of  the  iutiieran  school  education  on  students "^who  had  attended  tiiese 
schoois*  Grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  along  with  other  foundations, 
have  supported  the  development  of  an  experimenul  project  in  teacher  education  for 
public  and  private  school  teachers,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Schools  and  the  Greater  Boston  Teachers  Center*  The 
National  Association  of  Jndependent  Schools  alone  has  received  over  $1.5  million 
over  the  course  of  the  past  six  years  for  a  variety  of  developmental  projects. 
' .  This  kind  of  philanthropic  activity  has  had  two  results.  First,  it  has  enabled  the 
entire  nonpublic  school  community,  or  substantial  segments  of  it,  to  undertake 
effective  projects  of  research  and  development  directed  towards  improving  its 
services  to  education.  Second, -it  has  provided  opportunities  for  philanthropic 
organizations  to  support  educational*  improvement  through  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
educational  institutions  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  While  tiie  amount 
of  this  kind  of  philanthropic  support  is  dwarfed  by  the  ajnount  of  support  from 
individuals  (directiy  and  indirectly)  for,  operations' and  capital  purposes,  it  is 

\nonetheless  an  inaeasingly  important  element  of  support  which  greatiy  enhances 
the  Ibility  of  the  nonpublic  sector  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  development  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  ^  • 
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IV 

ANALYSIS  ORFINAtKlAL  OPERATIONS  AND  PHILANTHROPIC  SUPPORT 


Financial'  Operation 

This  section  is  devoted  to  a  financial  analysis  of  two  categories  /of  nonpublic 
•schools:  independent  schools  and  schools  affiliated  with  the  Lut^ieran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod. 

Table  1  provides  figures  for  indepenSent  day  schools,  showing^e  breakdown  of ^ 
per-student  expense  and  income  in  actual  dollars  and  as  a  percent  of  total  budget." 
The  figures  are  given'  for  an  average  of  166  day  schools  and  for  two  typical 
individual  schools. 


Independent  Day  Schools:  Operations 


Average  o£  166 
Day  Schools 


Typical  Individual  Schools 
School  A  School  B 


"  EorollmenC 


503 


722 


%  of  Budget 


7*  of  Budget 


518 
7.  of  Budget 


Insiniction  (ficuhy  saIanes.educ'*ionaI  materials  and  supplies);^ 
administration  (administrative  salancs  and  expenses); 
other  (plant,  food  service,  general  institutional  experise). 

b.  Income: 

Public  aid  (money  received  from  state  and  federal  sources); 
other  (income  Trom  support  services  (transporution,  Tood), 
summer  amps,  rentals  and  other  auxiliary  enterprises).. 
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Expanse  per^  ^ 

student^ 

Instruction  $1,027 
Administration  275 
Student  aid  119 
Other  635 

49.9% 
V  13.3 
5.8 
31.0 

$1,030 
294 
191 
338 

55.4% 
15.9 
10.3 
18.4 

$1,544 
'  256 
145 
878 

54.6% 
9.1 
5.1 

31.2 

Total  expense$2,056 

100.02 

$1,853 

lO^^.Oj 

$2,823 

100. 0% 

Income  per 

student^ 

IXdcion  &  f  ees  $1,648 
Endowment  58 
Gift  175 
Public  aid  4 
Other  131 

SI. 7:: 

2.9  . 
8.7 
.2 
6.5 

$1,559 
25 
294 

'  0 

 5 

82.87. 

1.3 
15.6 
0 
.3 

'  $2,141 
96 
291 
0 

155 

79^87. 

3.6 
10.8 
0 

5.8 

Total  Income  $2,016 
Net  -40 

100.02 
-1.5 

$1,883 
30 

100.02 
1.6 

$2,683 
-140 

100.02 

a.  Expense: 
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Tables  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively,  provide  similar  information  for  112  independent 
boardmg  schools ^and  two  typical  individual  schools;  1,239  elementary  day  schooK 
of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod;  and  29  secondary  day  schools  of  ttie 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synpd  and  one  typical  school.  - 


.Tabf«2 

Independent  Boarding  Schools;  Operations 


Enrollment 

Expense  per 
Student^ 


Average  of  112 
Schools 

265 

V  %  of  Budget 


,  Typical  Individual  Schools 


Schoel  C 
181     "  " 

'  7.' of  Budget 


School  D 
475 

%  of  "Budget 


'Instruction       $1,233  25.17. 

Administration  631  12.8 
Student  aid            362  7.4 

Other  2>683  54>7  . 


$iT472 
761 
474 
2,730 


27-.  07. 
'14.0 
8.7 
50.3 


$1,019 
603 
290 
1,917 


15. 7/-' 

7.6 
50.1 


Totil  expense    $4,909      100.0%  $5,437    100.0%  ^3.829  100.0% 


Income  per  ^  ^ 
student*^  \^ 

"Tuition  &  fees  $3,048  63.27/ 

Endowmen^/Ny  678  14  1 

Gift-  '  \/S  462  9.6 

Public  aid    I  12  .2 

Other         i   \  619  12.9 

Total  income  $4r819  100.0^ 

<Het  -90  """^TTff 


$3,733 
412 
547 
0 

313 


74.67. 
8.2 
10^9 

<5o 

6.3 


$5.005  100.0^ 


$1.06^ 
271 
352 
0 

159 
$3^847 


79.77- 
7.0 
9.1' 

.  ♦  0 
4.2- 

100. Og 


/ 


a.  JExpense. 

liutniction  (faculty  Mlaiies.  educational  materials  aiid  suppbes), 
administration  (administrative  salanes  and  expenses); 
otliy  (plafit.  food  seivioe,  general  institutional  expense).* 

b.  fncomc:. 

Public  aid  (money  received  from  state  and  federal  sources), 
.  other  (iilcome  from  support  services  (transportation,  food), 
summer  camps,  rentals  and  Qther  auxiliary  enterprises). 


'  As  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2,  the  Independent  schools  are  operating  marginally; 
both  day  and  boarding  schools  show  an  average  net  loss  of  just  under  2  percent 
(two  of  the  four  typical  individual  schools  show  losses  of  5.2  percent  and  7.9 
percent  The  remaining  two  schools  had  net  gains  of  1.6  percent  and  .5  percent.) 
*  The  student  aid  cost  (scholarship  funds)  amounts  to  an  average  5.8  percent  of 
the  total  expense  budget  in  day  schools  (the  cost  is  10.3  percent  for  individual 
School  A  and  5,1  percent  Jor  School  B)  and  lA  percent  in  boarding  schools  (8.7 
percentifor  individual  school  C  and  7.6  percent  for  School  D).  It  goes  as  high  "as 
Ifi.^oerceht  in  sonne^'day  schools  and  30.9  percent  in  some  toarding  schools. 


Income  from  philanthropic  sources  -  endowment  (past  philanthropy)  and  gifts 
(current  philanthropy)  -  amounts  to  an  average  11.6  percent  of  the  total  day 
school  income  (this  figure  is  16^9  percent  for  School  A  and  14.4  percent  for  School 
B)  and  an  average  23.7  percent  of  boarding  school  income  (19.1  percent'for  School 
C  and  16.1  percent  for  School  D). 

It  is  clear  that  the  toUl  amount  of  philanthropic  support,  though  relatively, 
modest  in  terms  of  share  of  total  income,  provides  a  critical  margin  in  the  operation 
of  these  schools.  Without  this  support,,  and  in  the, absence  of  any  form  of  public 
subsidy  .such  as  that  made  available  to  higher  education  by  the  federal  government 
and  many  state  governments,  the  likelihood  of  declining  quality  in  or  financial 
collapse  of  nonpujblic  schools  and  "the  eventual  pricing  of  these  schools  out  of  the 
middle-class  market  (as 'well  as  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  student  aid)  is 
self-evident  * 


Tabia  3 

Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod:  ElemenUry  Day  School  Operations^ 

Average  of  1.23f9  Schools 
-Enrollment  122  (Range    601  to  6) 

7.  of  Budget 

Expense  per  student 

All  expenses  *  $403  (Range  $900-242)        .  1007. 

Income  per  student* 

Tuition  and  fees      '      $125  (Range  $760-0)  31% 

Endowment  .25  0 

Gifts  (contributions     269  66 
'  to  churches  and  ^ 

synodical  jilsixict 

subsidies  for  school  costs) 

Public  aid  (no  cash  ' 
grants;  materials  and 
and  services  only)  ^ 

Other  income  .  12   3 

Total  income  $406.25  (Range  $900-250)  100% 

Net  3  .73 

a,  A  number  of  the  schoob  included  operate  only  pre^kindegarten  or  kindergarten  progranu,  which  nuy  to 
some  extent  affect  the  elementary  school  averager  Ahb,  lome  schools  that  report  enrollment  lUtUtics 
•-do  not  subrnit  complete  flntncial  reports;  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  these  schools  from  the  Ubulations. 
The  total  expense  per  pupil  .is  Usted  on  Table  3  as  S403;  our  computer  ubulations  of  ADM  and  ADA 
figures  reported  by  schools  that  provided  more  complete  Hntncial  data  indicate  an  ADM  mean  of 
$439  and  tn  ADA  mean  of  $464.  We  assume  that  the  income  figures  are  also  low  (by  approximately 
$50  per  student)  because  of  insufficient  data. 
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Lttthenn  Church  Missouri  Synod:  Seconduy  Day  School  Openti 


ions 


Average  of  29  Schools  Topical  School 


EtaroUnmt  441  (Rai¥?e  1070-100) 


449 


XofRicJget  7.  ofjucfeet 


Expense  per 

student - 


70.8%. 


69 

14  ^ 

8.5 

1.7  * 

*  } 

lU 

8.8^ 

185 
$809 

23.0 
100. Of 

171 
$839 

2D.4 
lOO.OJ 

J5/9  (Rar 
$1.5& 

3 

Re  76.5(»; 
Cr-375) 

.25 

$707 
1 

797. 

206 
2 
32 
$824 

25.00 
.25 
4.00 
100.002 

153 

35 
$896 

17 
4 

100.02 

15' 

1.8 

,  57 

6.4 

totrtjction  $541  66.8%  $594 

Adnizdstxation  - 
Student  sendees 
Other  expenses 
'  (cxcludtfig  d^t  send 

tbtal  expense 


Income  per 
^         .  student 

TOltlan  and  fees  ' 
Qidcunenc 

.dlfts  (direct  as  well  as 
^  '  tiirough  chirches) 

Public  aid 

Other  incase 

Tbtal-incooe 

Net  (excluding  debt 
service) 

As  seen  in  Tables  3  and  4,  the  Lutheran  schools  are  operating  very  close  to  the 
margin,  with  the  average  elenncntary  school  shpwing  a  net  gain  of  less  than  1 
percent  and  the  average  secondary  school  a  net  gain  of  less  than  2  percent  (the 
typical  secondary  school  had  a  net  gain  of  6.4  percent).  If  debt  service  charges  v^ere 
included,  the  margin  wpuld  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  ability  of  these  schools  to  operate  is  heavily  dependent  on  philanthropic 
ttipport.  In  the  elementary  schoolsri)hilanthropic  support,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
derived  indirectly  through  the  sponsoring  church,  amounts  on  the  average  to  C6 
percent  of  the  per-student  income;  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  income  comes  from 
endowment  In  secondary  schools,  philanthropic^support  accbunts  for  an  average  25 
percent  of  per-student  income,  with  less  than  one  percent  of  income  derived  from 
endowment  (In  the  typical  secondary  school,  an  average  17  percent  of  per-student 
income  is  derived^ from  philanthropic  gifts.) 

.9^  i^f^^'s  ^«  committed  to  maintaining  the  greatest  possible 

,  accessibility  to  those  students  who  choose  to  attend,  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
P^y-  5^  <s  obvious- that  most  must  rely  heavily  on  a  strong  base  of 

philanthropic  support  derived  from  a  large  number  of  modest  contributors. 
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Philanthropic  Support 

This  section  sheds  further  light  on  philanthropic  support  of  independent  schools 
through  an  examination  of  the  actual  1973-74  gifts  received  by  the  four  typical 
independent  schools  reported  on  in^Tables  1  and  2. 


TM%B 

Gift  Support  1973-74:  Four  Typical  Schools 


School  A 

SchDol  B 

School  C 

School  D 

Faroits 

$194,695 

$  3B,499 

$  24,9^ 

$  29,535 

Aliml  y 

•  23,063 

482,930 

350.681 

152.918 

Other  individuals 

li.275 

675.882 

83,691 

315,82§ 

Foundations 

.26,000 

10.000 

72,790 

67.400 

Corporations 

105 

1,221 

11,134 

6',383 

Totals 

Total  gifts 

$255,158 

$1,268,532 

$543,284 

$572,062 

$2,639,036 

Capital^ 

29^058 

1,078.120 

344,571 

289,583 

1,741,332 

Annual  support 

226,100 

190,412 

198.713 

28r,479 

897.704 

a.  Cipitil  p(ti  vary  from  school  to  school  ind  from  y£  to  y»r,  depending  on  the  timini  of  capital 
campaigns  (although  the  current  trend  t$  toward  2  continuing  capita  effort),  the  most  common 
uses  of  capital  gifts  are  new  or  imp;oved  facilities,  while  endowment  is  usually  used  for  scholar* 
ship  aid  and  faculty  salaries.  Bailding  of  endowment,  once  peculiar  to  a  few  schools,  is  today 
recognized  as  essential  to  contu^ued  existence  and  development. 


,  Pattenis  of  Giving  ' 

The  range  of  voluntary  support  sources  in  independent  schools  is  broad.  The  four 
typical  schools  examined  above,  which  nad  a  combined  enrollment  of  1,896,  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  toUl  of  $2,639,036  in  philanthropic  support  in  1973-74.  i;his 
•amount  came  from  6,351  sources.  All  but  $195,033  came  from  individuals- 
parents,  alumni,  trustee^,  and  other  interested  individuals.  When  the  total  number  of 
donors  is  broken  dowff  by  size  of  gift,  the  following  picture  emerges: 

X  of  Totat 


School  A 

School  & 

School  C 

School  D 

ToCAl 

Donor 

Under  $100 

2,316 

1,396 

280 

673 

4,665 

73% 

$      100  -  499 

297 

380 

359 

*249 

.1,285 

20 

$      500  -  1,999 

63 

91 

15 

131 

V 

300 

5 

$  2,000  -  4,999 

12 

7 

18 

37 

$  5,000  -  9,999 

5 

8 

16 

29 

$10,000  -  19,999 

6 

6 

6 

18 

2 

$20,000  -  49,999 

1 

6 

1 

5 

13 

$50,000  And  over 

1 

2 

1 

4 

^        ToCaI  Donors  -  6,3M 

\J    „^  Total  Gifts  -  $2,639,036  242 
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The  small  (under  $100)  and  moderate  ($100499)  categories  account  for  a 
respective  73  percent  and  20  percent  (or  a  toUl  of  93  percent)  of  the  6,351  donors. 
These  ^tegories. contribute  approxifnately  30  percent  of  the  toUl  support.  The 
large  ($2,000  to  $9,999)  and,  the  very  large  ($10;000  to  $50,000  and  oVer) 
Wegories  account  for  vonly. some  2  percent  of  all  donors,  l(Jt  contribute  56  percent 
of  the  total  gifts.  The  $20,000  and  over  categories  -A:omprising  an  estimated  17:' 
out  oTthe  over  6,000  givers  -^alone  provided  some  30  percent  of  the  totol  support. 

Of  the  total  $2.6  million  contributed,  $1.7  millipn  was  for  capital  improvement 
and  endowment  growth  and  $.9  milfion  for  operations  (the  latter  am'^nt  covered 
_from  14.4  percent  to  19.1  percent  of  the  total  operating  budgets  of  the  schools). 


CONCLUSION  ^ 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  both  the  small  giver,  in  large  numbers,  ^nd  the 
large  giver,  jn  .small  numbers,  play  a  key  role  in  the  support  of  nonpublic  schpols  - 
as  indeed  they  do  in  other  kinds  of  private  sector  institutions.  Large  numbers  of 
donors  of  mode^st  philanthropic  ability  are  essential  to  mainUin  and  susuin  the 
institution,  while  the  few  donors  of  subsuntial  sums  can  at  critical  times  in  an 
institution's  life  provide  the  thrust  that  makes  the  difference  between  a  dream  and 

^amaccomplisheO  goal. 

Since  the  average  nonpublic  schoo^  isYelatively  small  in  size  and  thus  has  a  small 
constituency,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  more  than  a  handful  of 'major  donors.  Against 
the  background  of  the  total  annual  national  philanthropic  pool  of  $25  billion,''  the 
bum  of  major  donations  to  the  nonpublic  school  is  not  much.  But  these  gifts  are 
not  made  to  a  national  pool,  they  are  made  to  particular  institutions  in  particular 
fields.  While  a  gift  of  $500,000  is  a  minute  fraction  (.002  peiyent)  of  the  annual 

.,4)hHanthropic.  pool,  it  can  easily  represent  one  half  or  iViore  of  the  capital 
fund-raising  goal  of  an  individual  institution.  It  is  this  particularity  of  philanthropy 
that  especicltly  needs  to  be  safeguarded. 

Public  policy  towards  philanthropy  has  to  rest  on  a  clear  recognition  that  our 
society  and  its  needs  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  well  served  by^  diverse 
range  of  private  institutions  in  the  fields  of  social  welfare,  cu'ture,  health,  and 
education.  Such  a  policy  must  acknowledge  that  in  these  vital  areas  voluntarism 
provides  a  priceless  freedom  of  choice  and  commitment  that  no  amount  of 
governmental  concern,  no  matter  how  well  conceived  or  supported,  can  replace.  It 

-follows  that  public  policy  not  only  must  refrain  from  byrdening,  through  taxation 
and  other  means,  institutions  that  serve  the  public  interest  but,  equally  important,' 
must  provide  the  widest  possible  encouragement  and  incentive  to  the  private  sources 
of  support  on  which  these  institutions  rely.  Private  sector  institutions  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  as  in  higher  education,  the  arts,  health  and  welfare,  are 

;dependent  on  such  a  policy  fo\  their  future  existence  and  for  their  freedom. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  AND  PUBLIC 
-    SUPPORT  OF  SCI  ENCE  .IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Caryl  P.  Haskins  t        '  '  ^ 

Introduction  .  ^ 

A  complex  set  of  issues  surrounck  the  separate  but  complementary  roles  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  the  support  of  science  and  science  training  ih  the 
United  SUtes.  Before  considering  the  issues  themselves,  it  may  be  useful  to  pose 
two  apparently  ofavio<»5  questions.  Both  are  far  from  new,  and  both  have  been 
debated  for  a  long  time.  Y^t  a  wid&pread  lack  of  public  consensus- perhaps-even 
of  understanding- concerning  their  implFcations  has  given  rise  to  ambiguity  and 
confusion  in  federal  policy  on  governmental  support  of  scientific  research  and 
^training,  a  situation  that  places  singular  emphasis  on  the  fmportance.  of  private 
philanthropy  to  the  sciences.  ^. 

What  is  Science?  ' 

This  first  question  conceals  an  important  dichoto;T;y,  perhaps  best  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  two  facets  of  science:  science  as  culture,  as  a  way  of  life;  and  science 
as  a  means  of  getting  things  done.  (These  are  chosen  to  epitomize  the  extremes  of  a 
-long  and  continuousTspectrum.) 

Science  as  culture.  The  impressive  continuity  of  the  flow  of  science  from  the 
past  to  the  present  -  and  on  into  the  future  -  embraces  far  more  than  substance.  It 
involves  an  intellectual  tradition  based  on  the  drive  to  satisfy  an  unending  curiosity. 
It  is  only  because  of  this  unremitting  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  constant  striving 
to  satisfy  our  natural  curiosity  that  we  have  nutde  'the  truly  great  advances  in  our 
undersfanding  of  the  world.  The  gaining  of  further  major  insights  wilPdepend  in 
large  measure  on  how  wdl  we  understand  this  dedication  tp  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  through  scientific  endeavor  and  how  we  support  it  in  the  future,  in 
terms  of  both  providing  funds  and  understanding  the  challerige. 
/ 

Science  as  a  mfans  of  getting  things  done.  This  second  facet  of  science  is  far 
more  generally  understood  and  appreciated  than  the  first.  It  typioilly  involves 
so^alled  "applied  science,"  science  with  a  more  or  less  specific  and  predictable 
mission,  science,  in  partnership  with  and  sometimes  merged  with  technology.  This  is 
the  facet  of  science  that  has  been  most  visible  to  the  nation,  especially  since  World 
War  II  when  it  h^  yielded  its  most  striking  returns  in  defense,  material  goods,  and, 
very  often  too,  in  new  kinds  of  understanding.  It  is  an  eminently  ''practical"  form 
of  science  and  as  such  is  compatibly  with  our  culture  which  has  historfcally  been 
characterized  by  and  closely  linked  with  the  development  and  use  of  technology. 

The  dichotomy  in  our  definition  of  science  is  somewlwt  artificial,  adopted  to 
clarify  our  discussk>n  of  the  roles  of  private  and  public  support.  In  practice,  not 
only  does  scientific  activity  range  from  the  highly  theoretical  to  the  applied,  but 
often  the  links  between  these  two  forms  of  science  are  very  close,  as  in  some  of  the 
engineering  sciences  and,  most  particularly,  in  medicine.  It  is  in  these  situations  that 
competitipn  and  tension,  involving  philosophies,  patterns  of  operation, '  value 
systems,  and*  sources  and  types  of  support,  can  sometimes  be  very  pronounced. 
Such  competitiveness  may  in  some  cases  be  beneficial,  in  others  detrimental. 

'4  .  .  ' 
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Vrtwt  Do*  Wc  Want  to  Achieve  in  Supporting  Science?  -  • 

• 

WhatMS  It  that  we  wish  most  to  achieve  in  our  current  level  of  both  public  and 
private  support  of  science?  Is  it  primarily  to  accelerate  further  the  rate  of  discovery 
and  the  accuntulation  of  new  knowledge?  Is  it  primarily  to  encourage  and  increase 
thtf  development  of  additional  centers  of  excellence  in  research  and  teaching?  Is  jt 
primarily  to  increase  even  more  rapidly  the  numbers  of  scientifically  trained  young 
men  and  women?  It  is  primarily  to  design  new  and  more  effective  means  for 
providing  and^naging  the  mass  of  technical  services  that  are  needed  now  ind  will 
^  be  in  even  greater  demand  in  the  future?  Or  do  oun  overriding  inlere^Si^aTlbelieve, 
include  all  of  thescr  objectives,  ho\vever  divergent  in  their  requirements  and  some- 
times conflicting  in  their  demands? 

too  often  we  have  avoided  the  usk  of  sorting  out  and  defining  our  objectives  at 
t^e  policy  leveK  In  part,  this  may  sfem  from  a  naive  faith  .that  science  itself  and 
alone)  given  any  task,  faced  with  any  probrem,.can/provide  solutions. 

In  structuring  our  support  for  science,  are  ^  we  primarily  interested  in  that 
,  equality  of  opportunity  upon  which ^our  whole  philosophy  and  our  very  identity  as 
a  people  have  so  long  rested?  Or  are  we  most  concerned  with  furthering  th;it 
excellence  that  continues,  to  provide  Uoday,  as  it  has  throughout  our  past,  our  best 
guarantee  of  national  de\?elopment?.  Or  are  Ave  stil!  deeply  interested  m  both?  If  so, , 
we  are  going  to  have  to  give  more  care  and  thought  than  in  the  past  to  solving  the 
inconsistencies  of  management  inherent  in  this  dUality  of  values:*  inconsistencies  that 
have  always  troubled  us  but  that  now  are  far  more  formidable  and  demand  workable 
solutions.  Here  again  the  question  of  private  versus  public  support  is  deeply  involved. 


i: 

.\PPUED  SCIENCE  VERSUS  TIi|BORETICAL  SCIENCE 


Foe  at  least  a  generation  we  have  witnessed  and  lived  with  impressive  examples 
of  applied  science:  the  development  of  radar,  the  Apollo  Project,  Project  Mohole;  to<» 
name^but  a  few.  During  World  War  II -and  lat^r,  the  program  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  was  generally  heralded  as  a|i-example  of 
organized  theoretical  science  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  It  was,  irnact,  mJlhing  of 
the  kind.  Instead,  it  was  a  striking  example  of  a  superbly  organized  and  advanced 
program  in  applied  science  and  technology  which  -made  extraordinarily  effective  use 
of  the  products  of  "pure"  science  aicumulated  over  many  years. 

The  salient  characteristics  of  Applied  science  in  partnership  with  technology  can 
be  readily  identified:  '  s 

1.  It  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  mission  oriented.  Hujs  its  course,  "while  not  predict- 
able'in  detail,  qan  be  projected  in  general  terms. 

2.  Enterprises  based  on  applied  science  cum  technology  are  frequently  ext^hsive 
undertakings,  requiring  large  staffs  and  relatively  large  budgets,  practical  budgetary 
considerations  not  infrequently  limit  these  projects.  *  " 

f  3.  Success  is  typicaily  judged  by  the  standards  comnrK)nly  applied  to  enterprises 
in  the  technological  or  engineering  fields.  In  this  §ense,  mission-oriented  science 
tends  to  fall  under  the  economists'  rubric  of  producers*  goods,  according  to  which 
an  investment  in  future  production  is  assessed  in  terms  of  the  rjeturns  it  offers  in. 
comparison  with  alternate  forms  of  investment. 

^  1  B^ause  projects.of  this  sort  are  relatively  conventional  and  at  times  demand^ 
FRir  inv«t"ient  of  large  funds -sometimes  on  a  speculative  basis  -  thpy  find  their 
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mcftt  natural  source  of  operational  support  withinjndustry  and  their,  most  natural 
source *of  fiscal  support  within  the  federal  government  (which,  as  we  shall  see,  does 
provide  a  major  share, of  the  funding). 

The  characteristics,  the  nwdes  of  assessment,  and  the  requirements  of  theoretical 
science  are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  applied  science: 

1.  The  course  of  theoretical  science  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  unpredictable.  For  as 
Sir  Peter  Medawar  has  justly  remarked,  to  predict  an  idea  in  theoretical  science  is  to 
haue  that  idea. 

2. ^Tn^ 'theoretical  science  is  and  must  be  governed  by  the  internal  dynamics  of 
^  its  own Jbrocesses^  the  assessment  of  its  success  and  failure  must  derive-  from  the 

collective  judgment  of  its  most  effective  practitioners.  This  places  somewhat 
differentl  and  more  specialized  demands  on  those  who  work  in  this  area  than  on 
-  those  who  work  in  better-trodden  scientific  areas. 

'  3.  Similarly,  theoretical  science  can  never  be  judged  by  the  economists'  rule  of 
producers'  versus  consumers'  goods.  The  rubric, of  producers'  goods  is  most  certainly 
inappropriate  in  view  of  the  uncertain  and  disUnt  (though  sometimes  immensely 

,  important)  results  that  may  ultimately  flow  from  this  type  of  science.  And  to 
regard  it  as  consumers'  goods  -  as  a  form  of  self-indulgence  for  scientists  at  the  cost 
of  the  lay  community,  as  a  frivolous  rather  than  a  serious  pursuit  -  \$  highly 

,  cgoneous.  It  is  also  dangerous,  for  scientific  studies  have  not  infrequently  been 
lumped  with  studies  of  abstruse,  occult,  or  other  extraordinary  subjects  as  not  being 
appropriate  matters  for  government  subsidy  in  the  form  of  tax  exemptidn.  The 

^  hazard  here  is  obvious:  for  nonprofit  institutions  conducting  inner-directed  research, 
if  tax-exempt  status  is  limited  to  only  "serious"  issues  (that  is,  those  considered  to 
deal  solely  with  purposes  wit^  predictable  results)  there  is  the  real  danger  that  the 
ability  of  private  organizations  to  pursue  freely  innovative  or'unusual  ideas  not 
generally  accepted  or  recognized  by  society  can  be  restricted. 

Usually,  enterprises  in  pioneering  science  do  not  requirje  an  initial  input  of  large 
anwunts  of  funds.  But  the  support  provided  must  be  steady,  consistent,  predicUble,' 
and  relatively  long  term.  Traditionally,  the  academic  environment  has  been  the 
optimal  setting  for  the  financing  and  conducting  of  theoretical  science.  In  recent 
ycars,^  however,  this  setting  has  on  occasion  proved  less  productive  for  the  more 
.sensitrve  enterprises  of  this  kind  that  have  some  specialized  research  and  teaching 
institutes,  either  privately  supported  or  if  publicly  supported,  protected  by  very 
special  operating  safeguards. 

In  this  context,  some  statistics  on  the  support  sources  of  distinguished  pioneering 
science  and  scientists  in  Great  Britain  over  the  past  quarter  century  are  instructive. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  universities  were  a  principal  source  of  scientific 
excellence,  but  more  recently  the  lead  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  research 
Institutes,  where  administrative  duties  are  light  and  teaching  can  uke  on  the  highly 
personalized  and  apprentice-like  character  that  is  so  important  to  this  type  of 
science.  To  illustrate  this  change:  Of  the  32  new  Fellows  elected  to  the  Royal 

"Society  in^  March'  1967,  only  13  had  conducted'  the  research  that  ted  to  their 
selection  within  universities,  and  some  of  these  had  held  research  professorships 
there. 

The  British  Medical  Research  Council,  where  many  crucial  discoveries,  including 
the  structure  of  DNA,  were  consummated,  operated  with  something  like^  5  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  universities  and  with  perhaps- one-tenth  the  number  of 
scientists.  Yet,  of  a  total  of  1 8  Nobel  Awards  in  all  scientific  su&jects  made  in  Great 
Britain  between  1950  and  1968,  no  less  than  7  went  to  members  of  the  staff  of  the  • 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  an  astonishingly  large  share.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  nmre  striking  evidence  of  the  essential  place  in  both  science  education  and  the 
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execution  of  highly  innovative  science  of  a  center  of  excellence  with  sufficient 
independence  of  support  to  allow  its  members  to  follow  freely  the  inner  logic  of 
their  disciplines,  wherever  it  may  lead. 

The  special  educational- setting  best  suited  to  the^training  of  young  men  and 
women  seeking  to  enter  the  most  highly  innovative  and  intellectually  demanding 
/sectors  of  science  is  likely  to  be  found  in  such  centers.  Sir  Hans  Kjrebs  has 
emphasized  how  vital  these  centers  are  and  what  unequaled  opportunity^ they  can 
offer  the  gifted  young  Individual  at  a  critical  period  in  his  career.  One  of  the  best 
examples  is  provided  by  Krebs'  own  career.  Krebs,,  who  .became  a  Nobel  Laureate  in 
chemistry,  had  the  opportunity '  during  the  critical  period  of  his  professiortal 
development  of  working  closely  with  Otto  Warburg  and  of  collaborating  with  him  in 
the  investigation  that  earned  Warburg  the  Nobel  Award  in  1931.  Warburg's  career 
followed  much  the  same  course:  As  a  young  man  he  was  closely  associated  with 
Emil  Fische^,  who  in  1902  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his_work  on  the 
chemistry  of  sugars.  Fischer,  in  turn,  had  worked  with  Adolf  von  Baeyer,  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1905  for  his  discoveries  in  the  chemistry  of  dye-stuffs.  .Apd  so 
the  genealpgy  continues,  back  to  the  period  before  the  Nobel. Awards  were 
established:  von  Baeyer  was  a  pupil  of  Kekul6,  bes^  known  for  his  elucidation  of 
the  structure  of  the  benzene  molecule;  Kekul6,  in  turn,  studied  with  Liebig,  who  is 
credited  with  laying  the  foundations  of  organic  chemistry;  Liebig  had  worked  in 
Paris' in  the  laboratory  of  Gay-Lussac,  discoverer  of  the  fundamental  laws  in  the 
behavior  of  gases  (an  experience  that  Liebig  referred  to  as  a  critical  determinant  of 
his  career);  Gay^Lussac  studied  under  Berthollfct,  the  pioneer  in  the  theories  of 
combustion  and  a  former  pupil  of  the  great  Lavoisier. 

The  late  Arne  Tiselius  wrote  from  his  own  experience:  "To  most  research 
workers  the  decisive  factor  in  preparing  their  minds  is  obviously  their  impressions 
and  experience?  during  their  university  years,  particularly  if  they  have  the  fortune 
of  having  a  great  scientist  as  their  teachci  In  my  experience,  I  have  comeTo^the 
conclusion  in  the  support  of  fundan^ental  research,  the  individual  research  worker  Is 
nriore  essential  than  the  research  project  when  judging  priorities."  A  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  centers  of  training  of  great  scientists  provides  ample  evidence  that  it 
is  the  flexible  and  relatively  small  research  group -one  specifically  directed  by  the 
internal  demands  of  it^tasks- that  has  produced  and  continues  to  produce  the 
leading  sdentjfic  figur^  This,  it  seitms  to  me,  lends  particular  erriphasis  to  the 
unique  and  continuing  importance  of  private  philanthropic  support  of  science  which 
enables,  indeed  encourages,  this  much-needed  flexibility  and  independence. 


It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  theoretical 
science  is  never  found  in  partnership  with  technology.  This  relationship  is  likely  to 
be  most  effective,  however,  once  theoretical  concepts  in  a  given  area  have  been 
established  and  are  maturirlg.  Though  technology  as  an  art  and  profession  is  many 
centuries  older  than  science  and  even  in  our  own  culture  long  operated  almost 
independently  of  science,  the  partnership  of  theoretical  science  and  technology, 
which  first  developed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  m  ihe  United,  States  and 
throughout  the  Western  world,  has  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  iTiost  explosive 
technological  developments  of  our  era.  It  was  this  combination  that  many  years  ago 
prompted  Whitehead  to  write:  "In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule  is 
absolute,  the  race  that  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  is  doomed. . .  Today  we 
maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step; 
and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  which  will  then  be  pronounced  on 
the  uneducated.'' 

But,  as  was  denrjonstrated  by  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Oevelopnfient  in  the  early  1940s,  a  close  operating  partnership  with  technology 
m^y  enhance  the^  working  environment  within  which  the  richest  theoretical 
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innovation  takes  place.  A  particularly  vivid  example  of  this  is  th.   rilliant  initiation 
^  of  the  maser  and  the  laser  by  Charles  Townes.  The  case  is  especially  interesting 
since  it  Is  clear  that  this  prodigious  technological  development  could  not  possibly 
have  been  achieved,  or  eVen-4magined,  through  straight-line,  goal-oriented  approaches 
to  what  proved  to  be  the  final  objective  (although  the  foundations  were  provided  by 
^  earlier  technological  development).  Under  the' pressures  of  World  War  II,  the  tech- 
nique of  microwave  oscillators  was  developed  to  the  point  where  a  new  branch 
of  physics,  microwave  spectroscopy  (the  study  of  the  interaction  between  gaseous 
molecules  and  microwaves),  was  originated.  At  first  Jt  was  developed  primarily  in 
industrial  laboratories,  but  practical  ends  seemed  so  remote  that  the  commitment  to 
that"  course  of  research  soon  waned.  The  basic  invention  ofnhe  maser  subsequently 
'  occi^rred  at  Columbia  University,  and  was  followed  by  similar  developments  at  the  Uni- 
.  versity  of  Maryland  and  the  Lebedev  Institute  in  Russia.  It  was  the  intimate  fusion  of 
the  essentially  "pure"  field  of  microwave  spectroscopy  with  applied  electronics  that 
orovided  the  setting  fiovD  which  the  maser  and  laser  emerged.  But  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  criticai  first  steps  were  taizen  was  academic,  not  technoiogicai. 

II 

PUBLIC  VERSUS  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Historical  Record 

Support  of  science  by  privateJy  endowed  institutions  began  in  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  <. 
Institution  of  Washington  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  both 
of  which  Were  dedicated  to  the  support  and  execution  of  innovative  science. 
Industrial  research,  in  a  formalized  sense,  began  around  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  with  the  establishment  of. the  Research  Laboratory  of  General  Electric 
Conjpany  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  though  earlier  industrial  research 
work  had  been  carried  on  in  a  handful  of  chemical  corporations. 

Public  support  of  science  in  the  U.S.  began  much  earlier  -  some  50  years  before' 
the  advent  of  private  support.  Its  origins  can  be  traced  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  prior  to  World  War  II.  had  the  largest  scientific  research  program 
in  the  federal  government.  The  department's  research  program  was  strictly  goal- 
oriented  and  was  directly  related  to  its  missio;i  to  aid  farmers.  It  contributed 
exclusively  to  publicly  supported  institutions,  allocating  a  large  part  of  Its  funds  for 
research  to  state  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  This  was  the  federal  government's 
first  large-scale  venture  into  a,  publicly  administered  research  program.  It  fitted  the 
temper  of  the  country,  and  it  was  highly  successful.  Indeed,  without  the  extensive 
and  invaluable  work  accomplished  in  this  program,  especially  in  its  early  years,  the 
food  situation  in  the  United  States  today  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is. 

This  |arly  expedience  with  a  publicly  supported  program  of  science,  and  others 
like  it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  us  as  a  nation,  an  impression  that  is  not  changed 
perceptibly  today.  Its  consequences  are  ;»s  visibly  impdrtant  now  as  they  were  then 
if  not  more  so.  '  ,  -  *  * 

The  experiences  of  Worid  War  II,  and  later  of  the  era  of  Sputnik,  greatly 
broadened  our  concepts  of  publicly  supported  scientific  effort.  Some  figures  on  . 
federal  dollar  commitments  during  that  time  tell"  a  part  of  the  story.  In  1940  the 
total  national  budget  for  research  and  development  was  close  to  $74  million.  A 
decade  later,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,'  it  had  reached  appro)<imately  $i:2  billion. 
In  1953,  at  the  close  of  the  Korean  W^r,  the  federal  commitment  more  than 
doubled  to  $3.0  billion;  3  years  later,  in  1956,  it  amounted  to  some  $3.5  billion; 
and  by  1959,  post  Sputnik,  that  part  of  the  national  budget  labeled  for  research 

rni/^";'^'"^"^  ^'^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  government 

tl\l,L'  ^"  estimated  $11.9  billion       jf^i^^h  ^"d  development  -  almost  as  ' 
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much  as  the  tojtal  amount  spent  in  the  previous  23  years.  According  to  a  report  by 
Dr.  L.A.  Du  Bridge  to  the  National  Science  Foiindation,  federal  obligations  for. 
research  and  development  grew  at  a  rate  of  over  20  percent  per  year  in  the  decade 
1956-1967.  It  was  an  unprecedented  expansion  and,  of  course,  one  that  was 
Impossible  to  fTtaintain*for  long. 

But  the"  change  was  not  only  fn  amounts  spent.  The  experiences  of  World  War  11/ 

-  especially  that  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the  exti^ 
ordinary  influence  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  and  those  whom  he  gawierfd  aboyHmm, 
and  the  experiences  of  Sputnik  and  the  so-called  ^'missile  gap"  also  chafiged  the 
orientation  of  the  research  that  was  supported.  The  federal  government  began  a 
second  experiment  on  a,  grander  scale  than  the  first,  an  experiment  in  providing 
public  support  for  highly  innovative,  non-goal-directed  research  of  a  pioneering  kind 
and  the  training  of  research  investigators.  The  ^ra  elevated  the  scientific  stature  of 
the  United  States,  hitherto  quite  modest,  above  that  of  all  nations.  That  spirit 
permeated  many  branches  and  departments  of  government,  including  the  Depart- 
^  ment  of  Defense,  whose  support  policies  -  especially  those  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  -  wer^  among  the  most  enlightened.  In  the  end,  of  course,  it  was 
particularly  concentrated  in  the  National  Science  Foundation  which  was  given  the 
special,  mission  of  supporting  innovative,  self-directed  scientific  research  and  the 
training,  of  the  men  and  women  jo  conduct  it.  Fueled  by  the  j;rave  experiences  of 
the  1940s  and  1950s  and  the  early  1960s,  public  support  of  both  non-goal-orlented 
and  goal-oriented  science  underwent  a  profound  revolution  of  intent. 

There  were,  however,  counterforces  at  work..  And  it  is  these  counterforces,  which 
have  grown  stronger  with  the  years,  that  we  must  deal  with  today.  Looking  back,  it 
is  now  dear  that  the  new  approaches  to  publicly  .supported  scientific  research  jve re 
not  rooted  in  clear-cut,  well-thought-out  national  policy.  The  question,  "What  do 

.  we  want  most  to  achieve  in^  supporting  science?'^  had  never  really  been  met.  The 
approach  was  largely  pragmatic.  It  was. dominated  then,  as  it  tends  to  be  now,  by  a 
naive  total  faith  in  the  powers  of  science  to  achieve  solutions  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  questions,  many  of  great  social  complexity  and  wholly  beyond  the  powers  of 
science  to  deal  with  in  isolation.  The  question  so  often  heard  ii*  recent  years,  *1f  we 
could  go  to  the  moon,  why  cannot  we  clean  up  our  cities /at  equivalent  expense?" 
typifies  this  attitude  all  too  well.  V. 

The  practical  result  of  this  underlying  apprnarh  waiajte^Qof  compromises 
which,  as  time  went  on,  became  less  and  less  satisfactoryTXKey  difficulty,  and  a 
nfiajor  compromise  of  the  system,  as  Don  Price  has  pointed  out,  was  that  dep|rt- 
ments  receiving  funds  from  Congress  7or  scientific  programs  had  to  justify  those 
grants  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  they  would  forward  the  departments' 
individual  missions.  Thus  almostat  the  outset,  a  strong  bias  toward  keeping  publicly 
supported  science  highly  mission  oriented  -  the  traditional  bias  begun  almost  a 
^century  earlier  with  the  agricultural  programs- was  reestablished. 

"It  was  a  natural  and  historical  bias.  But  superimposed  on  it  was  the  new  drive  for 
the  support  of  "pure  science."  .This  enj  was  largely  met  by  public  grants  to  the 
universities,  a  development  that  initiated  revolutionary  developments  within  the 
universities  themselves  (with  all  the  consequent  problems  as  well  as  successes).  In 
accord  with  their  stated  purposes,  these  university  grants  were  originally  intended  to 
require  no  specific  accomplishments  by  the' recipients.  However,  many  grants  were 
made  (and  continue  to  be  made)  on  terms  that  do  require  such  mission  fulfillment. 

The  situation  that  we  face  today  in  the  public  support  of  science  is  one  in  which 
mission-oriented  programs  stand  in  1:ompetition  with  non-mission-oriented  ones 
(although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  underlying  philosophy  here  is  that  the 
'non-applied  research  is  likely  to  lead  within  the  visible  future  to  some  fairly 
specific,  though  initially  undefined,  ends).  The  outcome  is  predictable:  Wherever 
basic  research  activities  compete  directiy  with  mission^oriented  research,  the 
pressures  against  the  basic  research  programs  become,  oyer  the  long  run,  extremely 

^nnwerfut  unless  thesc  programs  receive  vigorous,  effective,  and  consistent  protection 
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at  both  the  philosophical  and  institutional  levels,  allowing  the  (nner  disciplines  of 
-  the  subject  to  remain  in  command  of  the  program. 

This  evolutionary  course  has,  contrary  to  usual  impressions,  been  unfolding  with 
publicly  supported  research  programs  for  a  number  of  years.  As  early  as  the  1960s, 
90  percent  of  the  federal  funds  for  research  and  development  went  into  applied 
areas.  And  of  the  frafction  devoted  to  basic  research,  the  predominant  part  was 
controlled  by  departments  and  agencies  thai  tended  to  support  those  programs  that 
would,  in  their  expectations,  further  their  own  practical  missions,,  however  indirect 
and  distant  the  results. 

^  There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  about  this  approach.  Federal  support  of 
research  functions  best  in  this  context  -  in  fact,  this  is  its  traditional  province.-.The 
real  danger  comes  from  4  widespread  lack  of  understanding  of  the  all-but-ineviiable 
consequences  of  the  amorphous  situation  that  our  lack  of  clear  insight  has 
produced.  The  trend  In  the  public  support  of  science  begun  20  years  ago  has 
deepened  and  hardened.  In  the  1973-74  federal  science  budget,  there  has  been  a 
further  marked  shift  away  from  categories  in  which  the  recipients  of  grants  are  left 
.*to  determine  the  ends  and  means  of  the  research  and  toward  research  categories 
aimed  at  highly  popular,  practical,  but  sometimes  unattainable,  ends.  Funds  for  the 
training  of  graduate  students  have  been  sU-ongly  curtailed,  and  even  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  the  pressure  toward  the  overt  support  of  mission-oriented 
research  has  been  growing.  This  shift  from  project  toward  institutional  patterns  of 
support  has  meant,  for  example,  that  less  than  half  of  the  expenditures  of  the  NSF- 
now  go  into  non-mission-oriented  science  research  support.  The  growth  of  the 
program  entitled  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  (RANN)  and  of  other 
mission-oriented  programs  provides  further  evide^nce  of  this  well-established  trend. 

T^e  real  danger  impltcit  in  this  development  is  that  academic  institutions,  which 
normally  provide  the  bases  for  our  corps  of  non-mission-oriented  research  and  which 
have  in  the  past'  immensely  expanded  the  nation's  scientific  resources,  too 
frequently  find  themselves  in  situations  where  piessures  brought  by  Iheir  federal 
supporters  to  move  toward  practical  research  may,  unless  they  have  unusually 
Skillful  management,  seriously -distort  their  programs.  Over  the  long  haul,  this  could 
■be  a  grave  development  for  the  nation. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the  most  po\yerful  of  all  arguments  for 
continued  and  vigorous  support  of  science  by  the  private  philanthropic  sector.  It  is 
becoming  ever  clearer  that  it  is  the  universities  and  research  institutions  with  the 
greatest  financial  independence  and,  accordingly,  the  least  reliance  on  federal  support, 
that  are  able  to  bargain  most  effectively  for  federal  funds  and  to  maintain  some  real 
control  over  the  use  of  those  funds. 

As  for  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  tfie  potential  importance  of  private 
philanthropy  as  a  critical  support  mechanism  for  both  research  and  teaching 
programs  in  science.  The  real  value  of  that  support  will  lie  not  in  its  dollaramounts 
relative  to  public  sector  support,  but  in  the  leverage  that  it  can  exercise  in  the 
distribution  and  the  manner  of  granting  of  public  funds.  This  is  not  to  suggest, 
however,  that  the  private  sector  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  financing  of  science.  Its 
importance  in  this  respect  is  readily  apparent  when  examining  some  current 
statistics  on  relative  amounts  of  public  and  private  support  in  this  area. 

The  Magnitude  and  Distribution  of  Public  and  Private  Support 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  total  private  foundation  support  for  science  was  estimated 
at  $387  million.  This  represented  only  2  percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated  by 
the  federal  government  for  science.  However,  approximately  16  percent  of  total 
giving  by  private  foundations  in  that  year  went  to  science  activities,  compared  with 
a  much  lower  7  percent  of  federal  expenditures.  More  important,  private  founda- 
tions awarded  some  68  percent  of  their  science  funds  to  academic  institutions, 
whereas  only  13  percent  of  federal  science  funds  went  to  such  institutions.  A  large 
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part  of  the  federal  funds  was  channeled  to  ^private  industrial  firms,  obviously  in 
support  of  work  that  either  was,  or  was  interpreted  as  being,  mission  oriented. 

Almost  half  (43  percent)  of  the  funds  contributed  by  private  foundations  to 
academjc  institutions  went  into  the  training  of  science  personnel;  the  construction 
of  research  and  instructional  facilities  absorbed  36  percent.  By  comparison,  over  75 
percent  of  federal  government  support  to  academic  institutions,  went  to  promote 
research  and  development  activities,  with  only  12  percent  designated  for  training 
programst  The  distribution  by  field  of  funds  for  training  programs  also  differed  in, 
the  two  sectors:  38  percent  of  private  foundation  support  for  science  training  wept  to 
the  physical  sciences,  28  percent  to  the  life  sciences, :  *d  18  percent  to  engineering, 
while  more  than  60  percent  of  the  federal  dollars  went  to  support  training  m  the  life 
sciences.  This  larg^  proportion  may  well  be  related  to  the  medical  and  health  care 
programs  of  the  f^-deral  government,  which  are  the  largest  components  of  federal 

.  health  care  expenditures,  amounting  to  almost  10  times  that  spent  on  bio-medicat  re- 
search aimed  at  combating  disease.  It  is  of  some  significance  that  in  1972  contribu^ 
tions  from  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  in  the  field  of  health  care  and 
medicine,  (excluding  Medicare  and  Medicaid)  were  comparable,  amounting  to  $3.68 
billion  and  $3.70  billion,  respectively. 

*  One  of  the  niost  salient,  and  perhaps  most  important,  differences  in  public  and 
private  sector  support,  then,  is  the  much  greater  relative  contribution  by  the  private 
sector  to  science  education, 

A  Shared  Mission 

.The  deeper  reasons  for  the  retention  and  strengthening  of  private  sector  support 
of  science  in  the  yeai^  ahead  go  far  beyond  statistics.  The  preeminent  interests  and 
capabilities  of  each  sector,  while  strikrngly  different,  are  complementary.  Each 
sector  has  a  distinct  mission.  The  nation  cannot  prosper  without  either  —  carried 
forward  with  maximum  effectiveness  and  in  collaboration.  But  in  another 
dimension,  the  concerns  of  private  philanthropy  and  of  public  support  compete  for 
the  same  pool  oj  trained  men  and  women,  the  more  so  in  recent  years,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  strong  tension  between  them. 

It  is,  I  believe,  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  this  tension  be. 
niaintained.  To  do  so  requires  the  continuance  of  a  strong  private  sector  in  the 
support  of  science.  In  a  broader  framework,  we  have  long  taken  for  granted  what  it 
means  to  live  in  a  society'  in  which  there  is  an  active  private  sector  operating  along- 
side a  public  one.  Living  with  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  may  not  have 
pondered  very  deeply  the  diminution  in  the  quality  of  our  lives  that  might  follow 
the  weakening  of  private  sector  support,  not  only  of  science  but  across  the  whole 
cultural  front;  of  the  poverty  of  spirit  that  could  result  from  any  substantial 
reduction  in  the  roles  of  private  foundations,  privately  supported  educational 
institutions,  and  independent  social  and  cultural  organizations,  including  research 
and  teaching-training  organizations  in  the  sciences. 

These  are  the  larger  reasons  for  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  private  sector  as 
a  partner  of,  but  also  a  counterweight  to,  the  public  sector.  The  specific  evidence, 
some  of  which  has  been  considered  in  this  paper,  is  highly  persuasive.  The  broader 
issues  deliver  a  decisive  verdict. 
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THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  IN 
HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

Robert  J.  Blendont 


Introduction 


.  ;ln"  reviewing  the  need  for  private  philanthropy  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  interpreting  correctly  its  future  role. in  light  of  past  experience.  This  is 
particularjy  true  in  the  area  of  health  and  medical  affairs.  The  early  Nobel  prizes  in 
medicine  and  the  biological  sciences,  the  heroic  internjitional  medical  missions,  the 
memories  of  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  polio  which  no  longer  plague  our  ' 
communities  -  all  serve  as  reminders  of  the  "golden  years"  of  private  philanthropy. 
But  the  very  success  of  past  philanthropic^  efforts  may  inhibit'^our  understanding  of 
present  and  future  needs.  Since  World  War  II,  societal  changes  have  fundamentally 
altered  the  dominant  position  of  private  philanthropy  in  the  world  of  health  and 
medical  affairs  The  sums  spent  by  the  public  sector  in  this  area  now  dwarf  those  of 
philanthropic  institutions.  Yet  the  need  for  private  philanthropy^  has  not  diminished. 
Indeed,  given  some  of  the  problems  created  by  public  sector  support,  it  may  prove 
to  be  even  more  important.  The  purpose  of  thi  i  paper  is  to  review  the  changing  role 
of  philanthropy  in  health  and  to  show  the  Smportahce  of  maintaining  a  strong 
.philanthropic  sector,  in  American  society. 

"  •  During  the  last  100  yea'rs  private  philanthropy  in  healtK  has  largely  been  carried 
out  by  three  kinds  of  American  philarithropi;  institutions:  local  charities,  national 
volunury  health  agencies,  and  private  foundations.  The  earliest  form  of  philanthropy 
was  the  local  charities  (such  as  the  CoiT:r,iunity  Chest),  institutional  benefit  fund 
•drives,  and  religious  welfare  groups^  which  provided  funds  for  the  amelioration  of 
pressing  local  health  problems. 

Ihe -national  voluntary  health  agencies  such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
•American  Heart  Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
National  Easter  Seal  Society  began  to  appear  early  in  the 
19Q0S  and  rapidly  multiplied  after  World  War  I.  These  agencies  were  formed  in 
response  to  the  fear  and  concern  shared  by  most  citizens  regarding  the  nation's 
major  killing  and  aippling  diseases.  The  national  health  agencies  raised  money 
locally  but  tended  to  spend  it  on  nationally  established  priorities. 

Simultaneously,  a  third  form  of  philanthropic  organization  began  to  emerge.  This 
was  the  private  foundation  such  as  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  The  Common- 
wealth Fund,  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  The  Kresge  Foundation.  Private  foundations, 
fn  contrast  to  the  two  other  forms  of  philanthropic  activity,  did  not  derive  their 
income  from  annual  voluntary  donations  from  individuals  but  from  the  earnings  of 
endowments  given  by  a  wealthy  person  or  family.  As  a  result  of  this  long-term 
guarantee  of  income,  those  foundations  concerned  with  health  tended  to 
concentrate  on  a  broader  range  of  issues  than  either  the  local  charities  or  the  ' 
single-disease  oriented  national  health  agencies. 

Until  the  late  1940s,  private  philanthropy  as  a^hole  was  the  major  source  of 
support  for  the  development  of  the  science"  of  medicine  and  public  health  and  an 
important  force  in  the  distribution  of  this  knowledge  to  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  This  commitment  reflected  itself  in  the  support  for  seven  kinds  of  activities: 
medical  research,  medical  and  public  health  education,  development  of  community 
hospitals,  subsidy  of  the  medical  care  needs  of  the  poor  and  near  poor,  provision  of 
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emergency  medical  relief,  programs  to  improve  the  health  of  minority  Amerjcans, 
and  provision  of  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the  developing  nations. 

In  the  area  o\  medical  research^  private  philanthropy  built  many  of  the  research 
and  treatment  facilities,  provided  fellowshrps  for  the  training  of  scientists,  subsidized 
rapidly  expanding  research  programs,  and  helped  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
value  and  need  for  medical  research. 

The  reduction  of  deaths  from  measles,  polio,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
influenza,  tuberculosis,  and  unwanted  pregnancies  and  the  reduction  of  handica^^s. 
from,  blindness,  mental  retardation,  hookworm,  deafness,  and  mental  Jllness  resulted 
in  large  part  from  the  efforts,  of  local  and  national  philanthropic  groups.  As.  new 
health  problems  were  recognized,  volunteer  philanthropic  health  organizations  would 
start  the  cycle  all  over^ again,  raising  new  funds  for  research,  health  services,  and 
public  education.  ^ 

In  the  ^rea  of  medical  and  public  health  education^  private  philanthropy  built 
and  developed,  many  of  the  pace-setting  training  institutions  in  medicine,  public 
health,  and  nursing;  provided  support  for  both  facilities  and  curriculum;  and 
provided  aid  for  low-income  students.  With  the  aid '  of  privitte  philanthropy, 
American  medical  educational  centers  have  become  the  world's  most  highly 
respected  health  training  institutions. 

Community  hospital  development  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  character-^ 
ized  by  mushroom-like  growth.  While  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  more* 
than  tripled  since  1873,  the  number  of  voluntary  community  hospitals  has  grown 
from  1 50  to  3,300,  a  twenty-fold  increase? 

These  smaller  community  hospitals,  built  in  large  part  by  private  philanthropy, 
served  the  health  needs  of  average  American  communities.  The  names  of  these 
institutions  may  not  be  a!»  nationally  known  as  the  great  urban  teaching  hospitals 
such  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Massachusetts  General,  and  JBillings,  which  were  also  built 
with  philanthropic  contributions,  but  these  thousands  of  local  voluntary  hospitals 
became  the  major  focus  for  their  community's  medical  care  needs.  By  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  these  institutions  were  the  primary  site  for,  handling  the  most  dramatic 
of  human  experiences  -  birth,  death,  and  the  alleviation  of  personal  suffering. 
(Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  over  a  third  of  America's  voluntary 
community  hospitals  were  built  under  the  sponsorship  of  religious  groups  of  every 
faith.)  •  • 

Philanthropy  has  also,  been  heavily  involved  in  the  charitable  support  of  the 
medical  care  of  low'income  Americans^  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
scientific  advances  made  medical  care  increasingly  important,  philanthropic  groups 
of  every  sort  have  been  engaged  in  a  continuing  effort  to  raise  funds  to  keep 
community  health  institutions  open  to  Americans  from  all  financial  backgrounds. 

In  many  commumties,  private  philanthropy  has  been  the  major  source  of  funds 
behind  domestic  emergency  medical  relief  efforts.  Each  year  more  than  60  millio/i 
Americans  are  injured  as  the  result  of  floods,  tornadoes,  automobile  accidents,  fires, 
and  accidental  poisoning.^  These  human  disasters  generate  a  staggering  demand  for 
ambulance  and  rescue  services  and  medical  care.  Philanthropically  supported 
organizations  have  played  a  major  role  in  training  millions  of  persons  in  first  aid  and 
in  providing  volunteer  medical  personnel,  blood  units,  drugs,  and  other  medical 
supplies  for  the  initial  care  of  disaster  victims. 

American  philanthropy  has  played  a  special  and  critical  role  in  responding  to  the 
unm^i  health  needs  of  minority  Americans.  After  the  Civil  War,  Americans  lost  sight 
of  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  newly  enfranchised  Black  citizens.  In  the  health 
area  the  issue  during  this  period  was  much  more  fundamental  than  today's  question 
of  whether  or  not  Black  health  facilities  and  training  institutions  have  been  or  are 
"separate  and  equal."  At  that  time,  the  question  was  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
any  institutions  in  this  country  that  would  minister  to  sick  and  ill  Black  citizens, 
^j"*'  institutions  that  woujd  educate  a  future  generation  of  Black  doctors  and  nurses. 
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or  any  institutions  that  would  accept  resRonsibility  for  providing  basic  public  health 
services  (sanitation,  nutrition,  infectious  disease  control)  to  the  Black  communities 
around  jhe  country. 

During  this  difficult  period,  private  philanthropy  played  a  small,  bur' vital,  role. 
Over  the  years  many  general  and  sectarian  philanthropic  .organizations  gave  funds 
for  the  development  and  enlargement  of  a  small  number  of  Black-oriented  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  medical  and  nursing  schools.  In  the  struggle  to  establish  and  support 
minority-oriented  health  institutions  during  the  period  following  the  Civij  War, 
various  philanthropic  groups  contributed  by  sending  white  health  professionals  into 
'  Brack  communities,  by  giving  .financial  support  for  buildings  and  the  training  of 
Bfack  students,  and  by  subsidizing  existing  health  services  programs  willing  to  serve 
^lack  Americans. 

One  of  the  best  known  areas  of  philanthropic  activity  has  been  the  privately 
financed  efforts  to  improve  health  services  in  the  developing  nations.  Private' 
foundations,  religious  institutions,  and  other  charitable  organizations  have  at  one 
time  or  another  wdrKed  in  over  80  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  and 
have  spearheaded  the  attack  on  a  wide  range  of  communicable  diseases. 

Hundreds  of  American  philanthropic  organizations  have  also  been  involved  in 
programs  of  nutrition,  family  planning,  biomedical  research,  the  provision  of 
medical  and  hospital  supplies,  afid  the  training  of  indigenous  professional  personnel 
for  countries  experiencing  desperate  health  emergencies  and  extraordinary  unmet 
medical  need. 

Private  philanthropy,  with  a  relatively  limited  number  of  dollars,  produced  a  new 
generation  of  medical  educators,  public  health  leaders  and  health  scientists  who 
^returned  to  their  country  of  origin  with  knowledge  gained  from  exposure  to 
American  medical  'and  scientific  institutions;  Philanthropic  support  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  developed  schools  of  medicine,  nursing,  and  public  health  and, 
in  particular,  groups  of  physicians  who  were  critically  important  in  meeting  the 
health  problems  of  developing  nations. 

I 

I 

THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  PHILANTHROPY  ^ 


The  past  is  not  always  prologue  for  the  future.  While  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
prevent,  diagnose,  and  treat  diseases  has  been  dramatically^  improved,  we  also  have 
witnessed  a  substantial  evolution  in  our  social  and  economic  system.  The  change  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  United  States  from  a  local,  self-subsistent  agricultural 
economy  to  a  modern  industrial  economy  and  the  urbanization  and  mobility  of  our 
population  has  changed  many  things  in  American  life,  including  the  role  of 
philanthropy. 

Behind  the  changing  rcle  of  philanthropy  have  been  the  developments  in  medical 
science  which  added  tremendously  to  the  cost  of  medical  research,  education,  and 
care.  The  development  of  more  complicated  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures 
canried  out  by  new  types  of  rrledical  specialists,  assisted  by  substantial  numbers  of 
technicians,  heavily  increased  the  cost  of  doing  medical  care  research.  Special 
facilities,  expensive  equipment,  extended  training  programs  -  all  have  become  a 
necessity  in  modern  medical  research.  Along  with  this,  medical  and  health 
professional  education  improved  and  increased  in  duration  and  expense,  as  did  the 
need  for  added  investment  in  buildings,  equipment,  faculty,  and  student  aid.  In 
addition,  hospitals  and  clinics  greatly  expanded  the  quality  and  scope  of  their 
services  and  their  cost  to  the  public. 

Running  alongside  these  events  was  a  continuing  inflationary  trend  which  has 
Q     the  hallmark  of  the  health  sector.  Between  World  War  II  and  1960,  the 
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National  Health  Expenditures  By  Source  and  I^pe,  Selected  Years 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


2 


GNP  ' 

National  health  e^ndltures 
Public  sector  health 
Federal  health' 
State  &  local  health 
Private  phOtmthropy  health 
Total  private  philanthropy 


1930 
$96, 700 

3,400 
513 
108 
405 
97 

1,474 


1940 
$95,100 

3,900 
782 

>  178 
604 
56 

1,212 


1950 
$263,400 

12,  000 

3,065 

1,  362 

1,  704 

530 

4,  326 


1960 
$495,600 

25,900 

6,395 

2,918 

3,478 

1,070 

8,910 


1970 
$976,400 

68, 100 

28, 583 

^16,598 

8,637 

3,140 

19,300 


1973 
$1,258,200 

94, 100 

'  37^554 

25,620 

12,934 

3.980 

24,  500 


Source:    Sofiai  Welfare  Expenditures  Under  Public  Programs  in  U.S..  1929-1966.  Social  Security  Administration,  Research  Report  No.  25,  1968,  Table 
3-13;  "ISJational  Health  Expenditures,  1929-1973,^*  Social  Security  January  1973  and  Febmary'  1974,  Table  2.  Frank  G.  Dickenson, 

The  Changing  Position  of  Philanthropy  in  the  American  Economy.  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc..  1970),  rab'es 
3-1  and  3-3. 
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consumer  price  index  rose  3  percent  per  year,  while  the  medical  care  component'  - 
rose  4  2  percent  per  year.  Since  1960,  medical  care  prices  have  been  rising  one  and 
one-half  times  as  fast  as  the  consumer  price  index.^ 

As-a  consequence,  national  health  expenditures  grew  between  1930  andM973  at 
better  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  nation's  Gross  National  Product,  and  the  role  of 
private  philanthropy  began  to  change."*  (See  Table  1.) 

Looking  back,  it  seems  that  both  the  critics  and  supporters  of  private 
philanthropy  failed  to  acknowledge  the  developments  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
health  field.  After  World  War  II,  the  "dominant"  position  of  private  philanthropy  in 
medicine  began  06  change  gradually.  C^Dominant"  is  used  here  to  mean  the  most 
vtstble  resource  available  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  new  projects  within  a 
particular  field  of  activity.)  The  rapid  growth  of  public  confidence  in  medical 
research  and  what  could  be  done  for  patients  led  to  a  rise  in  demand  for  more 
public  financial  support  for  the  health  area.  The  resulting  increase  in  public 
expenditures  began  to  have  an  impact  on^he  relationship  of  private  philanthropy  to 
the  health  field.  Over  the  next  20  years,  the  public  -sector  began  to  assume  the 
initiative  from  private  philanthropic  institutions.  Ideas  generated  by  public  sector 
support  wfere  not  necessarily  better,  but "  by  the  1970s  federal  government 
expenditures  in  medical  research  and  health  affairs  had  exceeded  private  philan- 
thropic efforts  almost  sevenfold.^  Thus,  although  more  private  philanthropfc  funds 
-  were  being  raised  each  year,  the  "dominant"  role  of  these  funds  had  gradually 
changed.  This  change  can  be  seen  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4. 


Table  2 

Percentage  Distribution  of  National  Health  Expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  Private  Philanthropy,  1930,  1950,  and  1973^ 


1930 


Private  Federal 
Philan-  Govern- 
thropy  ment 


1950 


National 
Health 

Expenditures 


3.2% 


Private  Federal 
Philan-  Govern- 
thropy  ment 


4.4%  11.4% 


1973 


Private  Federal 
Philan-  Govern- 
thropy  ment 


4.2%  27.2% 


a.  State  and  local  government,  private  insurance,  and  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pendit\ires  account  for  the  remaining  percentages  of  national  health 
e)q}enditures. 


Source: 


U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Social  Security  Administration, 
Social  Welfare  Expenditures  Under  Public  Programs  in  U.S.,  1929-1966,  Research 
Report  No.  25.  1968.  Table  3-13;  Frank  G.  Dickenson.  The  Changing  Position  of 
Philanthropy  in  the  American  Economy  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  Inc.,  1970).  Tables  3-1,  3-3. 


As  Tables  2  and  3  illustrate,  in  1930  philanthropy  was  spending  nearly  as  much 
as  the  federal  government  in  health.  By  1973,  philanthropic  expenditures  were  only 
16  percent  of  federal  outlays.  Put  another  way,  the  federal  government  had,  in  its 
spending,  gone  from  parity  with  philanthropy  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  spending 
six  and  one-half  times  as  much  money  as  philanthropy  in  the  health  field. 
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Tabit  3 

PhUanthroplc  Ejqjendltures  In  the  Health  Field  as  a  Percent  of  Federal 
Government  Health  E3q)endlture8,  1930,  1950,  and  1973 
*  *  ••  > 

Philanthropic  £?q)enditures 
as  a  Percent  of  Federal 
Year   E:q>enditures  

1930  ^         *  90% 

1950  39 
1973  16 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Social  Welfare  Expenditures  Under  Public  Programs  in  U.S.,  1929-1966,  Research 
•    Report  No.  25,  1968,  Table  3-13;  Frank  G.  Dickenson,  The  Changing  Position  of 
Philanthropy  in  the  American  Economy  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Inc.,  1970).  Tables  3-1, 3-3.  . 

Table  4^' 

Philanthropic  Ejq)enditures  for  Medical  Research  and  Health  Facilities 
Construction  as  a  Percent  of  Federal,  State,  and  ILocal  Government 
E^endltures  for  these  Activities,  1930,  1950,  and  1973 

Philanthropic  E}q)endltures 
*^  as  a  Percent  of  Government 
Year       '   Expenditures  

1930  97% 
1950  42 
1973  28 

Source:  Estimates  based  on  unpublished  data  provided  by  Barbara  Cooper,  Diyjsion  of 
Health  Insurance  Studies,  Social  Security  Administration,  and  Daniel  P. 
Bourquc  and  Rory  Redondo,  "Comparison  of  Federal  Government  Expenditures 
and;Private  Foundation  Grants  for  Health  and  Hcalth'Related  Activities  for 
Fiscal  Year  1973,"  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Planning  Association,  1974), 
unpublished  report. 

In  Table  4  we  can  see  the  changing  relationships  between  private  philanthropy 
and  governmental  expenditures  in  the  fields  of  medical  research  and  healtfi  facility 
construction.  In  1930  philanthropy  spent  nearly  as  much  as  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  agencies  in  the  fields  of  medical  research  and  health  facility 
construction.  By  1973,  philanthropic  expenditures  in  these  two  areas  were  only  28 
percent  of  governmental  outlays,  and  all  units  of  government  were  spending  three 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  private  philanthropy. 

Similar  changes  were 'taking  place  in  the  field  of  medical  education.  By  the 
1970s,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  support  for  the  nation's  medical  schoots 
was  coming  from  the  public  sector.^  Similarly,  in  the  area  of  aid  to  developing 
nations  the  federal  governrnent  in  1973  spent  $178  million  for  medical  assistance 
alone,^  compared  with  the  $105  million  spent  by  CARE  for  international  relief 
efforts  in  all  fields,  including  health.^ 

Obviously,  the  quantity  of  dollars  spent  by  private  philanthropy  can  never 
accurately  portray  the  real  contribution  made  by  the  thousands  of  volunteers, 
O  jtees,  and  professional  staff  members  working  with(jn  American  philanthropic 


insttotions,  but  the  expenditure  patterns  clearly  reflect  a  shift  in  philanthropy's 
role  in  the  health  field. 


n 

PHILANTHROPY  TODAY 

mi 

In  1973  the  people  of  the  United  States  expended  some  $94  billion  for  personal 
and  public  health  services,  about  15  percent  more  than  is  currently  spent  on 
national  defense.^  Only  4.2  percent,  or  $4  billion,  of  the  $94  billion  figure  was 
provided  by  the  thousands  of  private  philanthropic  contributions.*  o  (See  Table  S.) 

TabttS 

Support  for  Total  Health  and  Selected  Health  Categories 
By  Source[of  Funds,  FY  1973 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Foundations 

Total 

Federal 

Total  National 

Total  health 

Philanthropy 

Government 

£}q:v^ndltures 

e?q)endlture8 

$732*  . 

$3, 980* 

$26, 130* 

$94, 070^ 

Research 

73 

220 

2»003 

2,277 

Medfcal  facility 

construction^ 

74 

730 

497 

4,231 

Financing  liealth 

'  services^ 

279 

2»250 

22,157 

87,562 

Endowment 

780 

a.  Includes  all  functibnal  categories  in  health.  -v 

b.  Includes  only  health  services,  research-and  constructfon-related  health  out- 
lays for  both  public  and  private  sources  • 

c.  Excludes  construction  support  for  health  education  facilities,,  research 
facilities,  and  environmental  facilities. 

d.  Includes  health  care  services,  prevention  and  control  activities,  other 
public  health  programs.  Improving  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services,  and  support  to  national  health  agencies. 

Sources:   Foundation  figures  represent  estimated  obligations  derived  from  ^ 
health  study  samplej  total  philanthropy  bashed  on  1973  unpublished 
data  from  American  Association  of  Fund-Raislng  Consel,  Inc.; 
federal  e}q)endltures  obtained  from  an  analysts  of  the  Federal  Health 
Budget,  1969-1974,  National  Planning  Association.  1973;  and^  ^ 
national  e^qjendlture  data  from  "National  Health  Expenditures,  Fiscal 
Years  1950-1973,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  March  J974. 

Based  on  patterns  of  giving  to  private  philanthropy  in  general,  the  $4  billion  of 
philanthropic  /  contributions  in  health  care  were  derived  primarily  from  thrfee 
sources:  individual  donors,  who  provided  approximatel/  $3,16  billion  lor  79 
foundations,  which  provided  $732  million  (or  18  percent);  and  private 
gpj^Q'tions,  which  contributed  $108*million  (or  3  percent).** 
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T«bt«  6 

National  Health  Care  E>qpendltures  By  Function,  FY  1973 
.    ,  (In  millions  of  dollars) 

Philanthropy^ 


Public     Foundations^  Other 


Health  services 
^  and  supplies 


Other 
Sources 


$34, 009        $  53 


Hospital  care  19, 249 

Nurslpg  bome  care      2, 223 
Physicians,  dentists 
and  other  profes- 
sional services  . 


Research 

Construction 

Total 


12, 537 
5,057 
1,488 
$37, 554 


17 
NA 


36 
74 
74 
$201 


16,483 
1,485 


Total' 


$1,070     $51,925  $8,7.057 


36,200 
.  3, 735  ^ 


a,.  Estimates  obtained  from.Parbara  Cooper  at  Social  Security  AdministraUon* 
b*  Estimates  based  on  Daniel  P,  Bourque  and  Rory  Redondo,  '*A  Comparison 
'v  .     of  FederaKiOvernment  Expenditures  and  Private  Foundation  Grants  for 

Health  Wd  Health-Related  Activities  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  '*  (Washington, 

D.C*;  National  Planning  Association,  1974).  ' 


^The  bulk  of  the  $4  billion  donated  by  private  philanthropy  tended  to  be  given  as 
financial  assistance  to  two  gj-oups*of  institutions:  (1 )  .nine'types  of  nonp>ofit  . 
nongovernmental  medical  service  institutions  —  tne  3|300  cofnmunity  hospitalSi  270 
psychiatrjfc  and  other  special  disease  hospitals,  IJSO  nursing  homeSi  2|000^neighbor- 
hood  health  clinics,  500  free-standing  mental  health  clinics^  2,300  free-stan^/ng 
family  planning  clinics,  4,300' volunteer  ambulance  services,  800  home  nursing 
agencies,  and  SO  independent  medical  laboratories,  and  (2)  the  f;)ation's  110 
university  medical  centers  fcr  educational  programs,  medical  I'esearch,  and  medical 
care  services.*^  «  ' 

From  an  economist's  point  of  view,  today's  philanthropic  dollars  in  health  are 
expended  for  two  types  of  purposes. The  first  is  what  i^pften  described  as  "capital 
goods,''  or  those  projects  that  increase  the  productivfty  capacity  of  the  health 
system  for  the  future.  An  example  of  a  "capital  good"  would  be  support  of/a  new 
medical  education  program  or  a  new  mfdfcsU  research  building.  The  second  type  of 
expenditure  is  often  termed  a  "con^mptivk^good,"  .a  project  that  maintains  or 
satisfies  a  health  care  need  of  todaV.\  An  Sample  of  a  "consumptive  good"' 
expenditure  would  be  the  subsidy  0^ -a  center  for  the  meptally  fetar4ed  or  a. nursing 
home,  for  purpose  of  providing  fri^)6  responsive,  humane  care  to  patients.  . 
The  importance  of  understafiding/the  difference'  between  these  two  types  of. 


types 

tain  kinds  of  philanthropic,  institutions 
{s,  while  others  make  predominantly 
fivate  foundations  such  as  Kellogg, 
hnson  Foundanon  expend  most  of 
,  for  projects  that  encouragcjthe 
system.  These  types^^fiflnvestrnemsVc 
often  paralleled  by  tl'^e  large  national  research  agencies  such  as  the  American  Cancer 
O    iety  or  the  American  Heart  Association  which  expend  considerable  amounts  on 
||^|^(^>term  health  research  an'i  the  training  of  medical  scientists.*' 


charitable  gifts  relates  to  the  fact  j 
make  predominantly  "capital  goodsW 
"consumptive  goods"  awards.  As  a;gene1 
Comnwnweallii,  Kresge,  or  The  RoT 
their  funds  in  "capital  goods"  gr; 
long'terrf)  improvement  of  the  heal 


i 


260 
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Private  foundations,  because  they  do  not  have  the  direct  yearly  pressures  lo  raise 
funds,  are  thus  better  able  to  concentrate  on  the  longer-term  problems^  A  study 
j)repared  for  the  Filer  Commission  by  the  National  Planning  Association  shows  that 
89  cents  of  every  private  foundation  dollar  go^s  toward  long-term  efforts  to 
improve  our  health  care  system,  such  as  projects  to  improve  tlie  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  services,  nwnpower  training,  medical  research,  and  health  facility 
construction.  In  contrast,  the  bulk  of  federal  expenditures  in  health  (79  cents  of 
every  dollar)  is  support  for  existing  health  service  activities,  with  only  18  cents 
going  towards  the  support  of  long-term  development  activities.  (See  Table  7.) 

If 

A  Comparison  of  the  Allocation  ot  the  Private  Foundation  Dollar, 
and  the  Federal  Dollar  In  th^  Health  Field,  FY  1973 


Type  of  E^qpendlture 

Foundation 
Dollar 

Federal 
Dollar 

JaVestment 
Research 
Manpower 
Construction 

Improving  organization  &  delivery  system 

X 

$  .10 
.26 
.26 
.27 

$  .08 
.04 
.04 
.01 

Consiunptloa 

Financing  provision  of  services 

Prevention/control  activities 

General  support  to  health  institution/agency 

.04 

:  .02 
.05 

.79 

'  .04 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Total  Spending  (In  millions) 

$626 

$26, 130 

Source:  Michaels.  Koleda,  Daniel  Bourque,  and  Randall  Smith,  ''Foundations 
and  the  Federal  Government:  A  Look  at  Spending  Patterns,  (Center 
for  Health  Policy  Studies.  National  Planning  Association),  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs. 


Thus,  private  foundations,  which  provide  about  18  percent  of  the  philanthropic 
support  in  the  health  field,  are  atypical  of  most  funding  agencies  since  the  bulk  of 
their  expenditures  go  for  longer-t^srm,  "capital  goods'*  projects.^ ^  ^ 

Most  of  our  well-known  nonf?undation  philanthropies,  such  as  the  United  Way 
or  the  American  Red  Cross,  expend  the  bulk  of  their  resources  on  "consumptive 
goods."  Basically,  ti'iis  is  support  for  the  ongoing  operation  of  the  approximately 
25,()00  voluntary  health  agencies  which,  year  in  and  year  out,  provide  basic  health 
services  io  their  local  communities  (visiting  nurse  associations,  voluntary  ambulance 
service's,  centers  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded,  for  example). 

Today  57  percent  of  all  federal,  state,  and  local  government  health  dollars  go  for 
^e  payment  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care;  in  contrast,  61  percent  of  all 
nonfoundation  philanthropy  goes  to  address  health  needs  other  than  those 
connected  with  Jhe  ongoing  support  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Nonfoundation 
private  philanthropy  also  supported  31  percent  of  all  health  facility  construction 
carried  out  in  this  country  in  1973.  Approximately  half  of  this  figure  was  expended 
for  non-hospital-related  health  construction  needs.^^ 
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Without  private  philanthropic  'support,  the  thousands  of  out-of-hospital, 
community*based  health  services  in  mental  health,  neighborhood  health  care,  and 
family  planning  and  the' voluntary  ambulance  and  visiting  nurse  services  could  not 
survive.  The  role  of  private  philanthropy  in/supporting  these  critically  needed 
community  service  institutions  has  been  important/for  three  reasons. 

First,  substantial  numbers  of  ^people  who  are  poor  or  near  poor  are  not  covered 
by  existing  governmental  insurance  programsJ[Medicare  and  Medicaid),  and  therefore 
cannot  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  the  services  they  n^ed.  Ip  1975,  there  will  be  29.5 
million  people  living  below  the  poverty  lipe^ahd^mither  4.5  million  who  are 
classified  by  the  federal  government  as  being  near  poor  (people  who  have  incomes 
of  less  than  25  percent  above  the  poverty  level).  Approximately  one  quarter  of  the 
total  34  million  low-income  people  will  not  be  covered  by  the  Medicaid  or  Medicare 
programs."'  Funds  from  philanthropy  are  badly  needed  to  subsidize  care  provided 
to  these  individuals. 

Second,  existing  government  insurance  programs  -  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
included  -  generally  do  not  adequately  cover  health  services  provided  on  an 
out-of-hoi^jital  basis.  As  Table  8  shows.  Medicare  now  pays  over  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  but  the  extent  of  financial  coverage  differs 
markedly  for  non>hos|  ital*based  services  and  is  generally  inadequate.  Thus,  private 
philanthropy  provides  the  only  source  for  subsidized  care  for  these  individuals  when 
out-of-hospital  services  are  required. 


Table  8 

Percentage  of  Medical  Care  Outlays  for  the  Aged  Paid  by 
Medicare,  by  Type  of  Service,  1973 


1973 

Inpatient  hospital  care 

60.9% 

Physicians*  services 

52.8 

Other  professional  services 

22. y 

Nursing  home  care 

6.5 

Other  health  services 

3.8 

Total 

40.3 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Research  and  Statistics  Note  (March  27,  1974), 
DHEW  Pub.  No.  (SSA),  74  1 1701,  p.  3. 


Third,  most  moderate-income  people  do  not  have  adequate  out-of-hospital  health 
insurance  coverage.  There  are  approximately  11  million  Americans  whose  incomes 
are  slightly  above  the  near-poor  level  but  below  the  $5,000-a-year  family  income 
level.  The  tight  family  budgets  of  this  workftig  population  make  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  meet  the  uninsured  costs  of  iHness,  and  local  voluntary  health  agencies 
often  bear  the  cost  for  such  individuals  who  require  out-of-hospital  services.  For  this 
group  the  benefit  structu'^e  of  current  private  health  insurance  is  a  particular 
problem  since  it  only  provides  limited  coverage  for  out-of-hospital  services.  (See 
Table  9.) 
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Table  9 


Percent  of  Personal  Health  Care  E:qpendltures  Actually  Met  by 
Private  Health  Insurance,  by  Specific  Services,  1973 


Specific  Service 


Percent  of  Charges  Covered 
by  Private  Insurance 


Inf^tient  hospital  care 
Physician  services 

Drugs,  dentistryi  home  care,  nursing  homes, 
and  other  servicres 


45.3 


78.1% 


6.7 


Source*:  Marjorle  Smith  Mueller,  ^'Private  Health  Insurance  in  1972:  Health 
Care  Services,  Enrolln>ent,  and  Finance,  Social  Security  Bulletin 
(February  1974)  DHEW  Pub.  Np.  (SSA),  74-1170,  p.  38. 


It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  private  philanthropy  has  come  to 
play  a  different  role  from  the  one  it  enjoyed  prior  to  World  War  II.  With  64  percent 
of  all  personal  health  care  expenditures  now  coming  from  private  insurance 
payments  and  governmental  expenditures,  with  90  percent  of  all  medical  research 
expenditures  now  funded  by  government,  and  with  69  percent  of  all  health  facility 
construction  costs  now  derived  from  private  business  loans  and  governmental  grants, 
private  philanthropy  plays  a  less  visible  but  paradoxically  an  increasingly  important 
roie  m  the  health  field. » 8 

Private  philanthropy  provides  critical  early  support  and  legitimacy  for  those 
long-term  projects  seeking  public  sector  funding  or  private  loan  support.  Examples 
would  include  matching  funds  for  new  health  care  and  medical  research  facilities 
and  planning  funds  for  new  educational  and  research  programs. 

It  allows  the  initiation  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  areas  beyond 
the  range  of  current  governmental  policies.  The  development  of  new  kinds  of  health 
manpower,  such  as  physician's  assistants,  or  the  testing  of  new  ways  for 
delivering  medical  care,  such  as  the  use  of  out-of-hospital  surgical  centers,  are 
examples  of  important  experiments  supported  by  private  philanthropy. 

Private  philanthropy  often  supplies  the  "critical  glue"  required  to  underwrite  the 
losses  of  hospitals  and  clinics  which  serve  low-income  and  poor  patients  without 
adequate  governmental  or  private  insurance  coverage.  It  also  has  been  the  principal 
supporter  of  most  community  sponsored  out-of-hospital  medical  service  programs 
not  generally  underwritten  by  private  insurance  or  public  funds. 

Finally,  a  large  army  of  volunteers  provides  a  vital  link  between  health  agencies 
as  professional  institutions  and  the  community  at  large.  It  shoufd  be  kept  in  mind  that 
over  30  million  individuals  serve  as  volunteers  in  thousands  of  health  agencies  across 
the  country.  In  hospitals,  alone,  one  million  individuals  volunteer  their  time  each 
year.  Indeed,  donated  labor  provided  the  equivalent  of  about  2  percent  of  the 
hospital  work  force,  or  a  contribution  of  approximately  $123  million  to  our 
nation's  hospitals.  Volunteers  see  the  problems  face-to-face,  know  the  local 
leadership,  and  "learn  to  understand  the  future  health  problems  facing  their 
,  communities.  As  a  result,  volunteer  involvement  helps  to  avoid  one  of  the  clearest 
dangers  in  modern  society  -progressive  detachment  .from  and  loss  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  institutions  that  affect  people's  lives. 
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HEALTH  PHILANTHROPY  TOMORROW 


All  evidence  suggests  that  we  are  likely  to  see  a  growing  reliance  on  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  general  health  and  medical  affairs  in  the  United  States.  By  the 
mid-1980s  we  can  probably  expect  to  see  over  50  percent  of  all  national  health 
expenditures  derived  from  the  public  sector,  with  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  ftinds 
.  coming  from  a  heavily  public  regulated  private  insurance  industry. 

The  concomitant  concentration  of  authority  by  government  over  the  country's 
"health  affoirs  is  likely  to  restrict  sharply  America's  long-term  capacity  to  respond 
swiftly  to  changing  needs  or  changing  technology  which  affect  health  care  for 
citizens.  Without  the  aioderating  effect  that  flexible  philanthropic  funds  can* 
provide,  certain  of  the  tensions  arising  out  of  the  limitations  of  the  public  sector 
process  will  become  apparent 

First,  public  sector  decision  making  tends,  of  necessity,  to  move  slowly  and 
generally  along  traditional  lines.  It  generally  relies  heavily  on  established  interest 
groups  for  advice.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  new  or  untested  ideas  to  gain 
support 

Second,  our  tripartite  division  of  powers  -  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial 
—  complicated  by  a  federation  of  states,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
general  consensus  that  a  particular  new  health  program  or  approach  should  be 
attempted.  Thus,  many  worthwhile  ideas  will  never  see  the  light  of  day  without 
private  sources  of  support  for  their  planning  and  testing.  ' 

Third,  the  extraordinary  costs  of  financing  health  services  and  the  difficulty  our 
government  feces  in  raising  additional  tax  revenues  will  often  prevent  it  from 
moving  aggressively  to  update  the  standards  faf  medical  care,  particularly  when  such 
improvements  may  have  substantial  cost  implications. 

Fourth,  the  shifting  of  the  responsibilities  for  health  financing  from  the  local 
community  to  state  and  federal  levels  will  substantially  decrease  opportunities  for 
individualized,  locally  tailored  initiatives  in  the  health  area  to  emerge. 

Lastly,  because  of  America's  historical  tradition,  the  public  sector  cannot  respond 
to  very  legitimate  desires  to  have  health  services  provided  under  special  religious  or 
ethnic  auspices  or  to  serve  particular  groups,  such  as  Jewish  nursing  homes.  Catholic 
hospitals.  Salvation  Army  clinics,  or  the  like. 

Because  of  these  very  real  limitations  that  are  inevitably  a  part  of  nhe  public 
sector  process,  it  will  be  in  the  public  interest  to  encourage  the  continued  tax 
exemption  of  philanthropic  gifts  in  the  health  field.  A  major  strength  of  our  nation 
is  the  active '  participation  of  multiple  groups  in  our  public  affairs.  It  seems 
particularly  important  to  preserve  and  foster  pluralistic  sources  of  support  in  the 
health  area. 

It  is  not  enough  for  Americans  to  recognize  the  need  for  long-term,- change  and 
evolution  in  our  system  for  developing  medical  science  and  applying  it  to  the  health 
concems  of  our  citizens.  We  must  have  an  institutional  climate  that  can  make  such 
changes  possible.  It  is  around  this  issue  that  the  case  for  private  philanthropy  in 
health  rests.  Without  a  viable  philanthropic  sector  in  health,  all  future  innovations, 
new  ideas,  and  scientific  theories  would  have  but  one  possible  source  of  support  — 
the  relatively  centralized  public  sector  which  is  not  designed  for  such  a  role. 

If  we  were  much  smaller  geographically,  if  we  had  a  more  homogeneous 
population,  if  we  had  a  stronger  record  of  public  sector  performance  in  domestic 
areas,  or  if  problems  of  developing  and  applying  modern  medical  science  were  less 
complex  and  more  easily  understood  by  the  public  at  large,  governmental  support 
of  health  affairs  might  suffice.  However,  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  to  moderate 
,  the  growing  centralization  of  authority  in  government,  the  public  interest  is  best 
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served  by  having  alternative  sources^of  modest  support  for  new  ideas  and  projects  A 
new  Idea  stands  a  better  chance  of  survival  in  a  social  system  with  many  points  of 
initiative  and  decision.  With  private  philanthropy,  a  hundred  independent  agencies 
can  reject  a  potentially  important  new  idea,  but  one  can  still  support  it. 

America  is  strikingly  heterogeneous  in  its  health  needs,  values,  and  perceptions. 
The  great  variations  in  geographic,  religious,  and  ethnic  background  which  exist 
across  this  country  reflect  themselves  in  the  types  of  diseases  people  experience  -  in 
their  behavior  towards  illness,  and  in  the  kinds  of  health  institutions  they  require  to 
meet  their  needs.  Such  differences  cry  out  for  some  flexibility  in  ^he  way  we 
support  our  health  activities. 

The  availability  of  support  from  thousands  of  independent  philanthropic  sources 
-  individual  donors,  corporate  givers,  and  private  foundaticis  -  provides  a  safety 
valve  for  pressures  that  the  public  sector  cannot  easily  address. 

Because  the  public  sector  decision-making  process  is  slow  and  easily  influenced 
by  established  health  interest  groups,  there  will  be  a  critical  need  for  private  sources 
of  support  which  can  encourage  those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of 
delivering  medical  care  or  training  health  professionals.  The  development  of  the 
early  prototypes  of  both  the  health  maintenance  organizations  and  the  physician's 
assistance  programs  would  never  have  surfaced  if  they  had  required  prior  public 
sector  consensus  and  support  If  the  health  care  system  of  the  year  2000  is  not  to 
look  like  the  health  care  system  of  today,  flexible  sources  of  support  must  be  made 
available. 

Public  sector  agencies  are  and  will  continue  to  be  under  pressure  to  expand  the 
^ope  of  their  health  programs  while  at  the  same  time  controlling  their  budgets. 
While  the  control  of  costs  is  a  critical  problem  for  all  sectors  of  society,  the 
overriding  concern  about  cost  on  the  part  of  government  may  force  it  to  ignore  the 
pressing  need  ta  continue  to  advance  the  st^-.ndards  of  medical  care.  This  dilemma 
was  realistically  described  by  a  senior  official  of  the  National  Health  Service  in 
Britain:  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  provide  an  ^adequate  service  within  existing 
resources  unless  a  limit  is  put  on  the  standard  of  service  at  the  present  time.  That  is 
a  vital  statement  We  have  been  through  three  phases  in  our  expenditure  in  the 
health  services.  To  start  with,  we  had  'money  as  requested'  if  you  like  to  put  it  that 
way;  secorrdly,  'money  as  required';  and  thirdly,  'not  enough  money '."^^  As  a  result, 
the  responsibility  will  increasingly  tall  to  the  private  sector  and  to  philanthropy  to 
continue  to  pursue  this  goal  by  encouraging  better  professional  training,  more 
sophisticated  research  projects,  and  research  into  still  "unrecognized  fields"  of 
biomedical  science  and  by  establishing  more  technologically  advanced  methods  for 
treating  disease. 

One  of  the  special  services  which  philanthropic  health  institutions  can  perform  is 
that  of  encouraging  external  assessment  of  public  sector  performance  in  areas  of 
public  concern  and  education  of  the  public  about  important  issues  in  health.  With 
so  many  different  governmental  programs  in  existence,  the  public  at  large  often 
knows  little  about  government  activities  in  special  fields  of  interest  Philanthropic 
health  organizations  can  and  often  do  serve  as  the  "ombudsman"  fui  the  public  by 
supporting  studies  and  special  commissions  to  examine  how  well  we  are  meeting 
national  objectives  in  a  particular  area  or  how  oui  performance  might  be  improved. 
In  addition,  many  voluntary  health  organizations,  frequently  assisted  by  private 
philanthropy,  often  represent  the  public  interest  at  legislative  hearings.  It  is  their 
board  members,  volunteers,  and  professional  staff  who  explain  the  community's 
unmet  health  needs  to  legislatures.  These  are  the  groups  that  can  help  governmental 
agencies  understand  problems  like  the  impact  of  the  reduction  of  governmental 
support  for  community  mental  health  centers  or  the  need  to  upgrade  conditions  in 
veterans  hospitals  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

At  the  Focal  level,  private  philanthropy  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  respond  to 
several  kinds  of  needs  which  often  cannot  be  addressed  by  the  oublic  sector.  Ft  can 
^      support  of  health  programs  for  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  migratory 
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workers,  ^nd  racial  minority  groups.  It  can  subsidize  community  health  services 
projects ^that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  private  and  public  insurance  programs  (such 
as  volunteer  ambulance  services,  mental  health  and  famify  planning  clinics),  and  it 
can  help  underwrite  the  costs  of  care  for  the  local  poor  and  near  poor  not  covered 
by  government  programs. 

E^en  with  the  growing  role  of  government,  these  very  special  local  needs  will 
remain  with  us.  Private  philanthropy  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  even  out  some 
of  the  inequities  which  will  invariably  occur  between  different  communities  and  to 
respond  to  the  health  needs  of  groups  too  culturally  different  to  gain  adequate 
f  public  sector  support- 
Americans  seem  to  recognize  that  in  an  area  with  as  many  unknowns  as  are 
found  ia.medical  science  and  in  the  treatment  of  human  desease,  this  country 
requires  multiple  and  alternative  sources  of  support  and  alternative  way^  of 
approaching  problems.  Only  by  having  a  set  of  institutions  free  to  pursue  courses 
different  from  those  required  of  government  can  we  be  assured  that  we  are 
protected  from  the  errors  that  cannot  be  avoided  with  an  increasingly  centralized 
decision-making  process. 

Perhaps  because  of  this,  Americans  have  allocated  more  and  more  of  their 
personal  philanthropic  giving  to  the  fields  of  health  and  medicine.  In  1930,  when 
public  sector  expenditures  were  15  percent  of  national  health  expenditures,  7 
percent  of  the  private  philanthropic  dollar  went  for  health  concerns.  This  has  risen 
progressively  to  12  percent  in  1950  and  16  percent  in  1973.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
contributions  have  increased  from  $94  million  in  1930  to  $4  billion  inM^73.^' 

Responses  to  opinion  polls  also  reflect  strong  public  support  of  the  continuing 
private  philanthropic  support  of  medkai  programs.  In  a  1972  Galhjp  Poll, 
Americans  were  asked  what  types  of  projects  they  favored  for  support  by  philan- 
thropic organizations.  Of  the  22  possible  choices,  preventing  drug  abuse  ranked  first, 
support  for  hospital  and  health  clinics  second,  and  Uv'-'ics  and  evnpriments  with 
new  health  care  plans  ninth.^^ 

At  present  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  in  our  society  is  under  serious  attack. 
The  pressing  need  to  alter  our  current  tax  structure  in  order  to  achieve  more  equity 
in  our  society  has  led  some  to  propose  that  those  incentives  that  encour;i<>e  private 
gifts  to  organizations  such  as  national  health  agencies  and  local  charities  or  the 
establishment  of  privatd  foundations  be  sharply  reduced  or  totally  eliminated. 
Others  maintain  that  ending  pluralism  in  funding  sources  would  have  serious 
negative  consequences  in  an  area  as  important  as  health.  These  arc  important 
differences  in  opinion,  and  they  need  careful  consideration.  One  approach  focuses 
on  equity,  the  other  on  societal  balance,.  In  the  years  ahead,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  make  a  choice  between  these  two  courses. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  multiple  strings  to  the  bow  are  preferable  to  one.  If  the 
unique  alternative  sources  of  support  represented  by  private  philanthropy  are  lost  to 
our  nation,^  it  seems  unlikely  they  could  be  resurrected,  ihzix  preservation  seems 
not  only  wise  for  the  security  of  those  who  feverently  believe  in  private  initiative, 
but  also  prudent  even  for  those  who  doubt  their  importance.  As  we  move  into  an 
increasingly  complex  and  uncertain  oenod  of  history  it  seems  wise  to  preserve  our 
pluralistic  options.  If  we  look  Jt^ck^lfttRe^^ssfu  history  of  medical  philanthropy 
and  look  ahead  to  some  p^^IKe  future  issues  faciJtjUhe  health  sector,  which  have  no 
clear  monolithic  solutions,  I  firmly  believe  that  we\ill  find  that  it  is  very  much  in 
the  public  interest  to  encourage  a  viable  philanthropic  sector. 
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Appendix 
Table  A-1 

the  15  Largest  Annual  Expenditures  Within  the  United  States 
By  Private  Foundations  in  the  Hea'th  Field,  1973 


Foundation 


Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
Ford  Foundation 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
Falrchlld  Foundation 
Duke  Endowment 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
Kresge  Foundation 
Commonwealth  Fund 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
Moody  Foundation 
Maxc.  Flelschmann  Foundation 
Lilly  Endowment 

Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation 
Bush  Foundation 

Total 

The  percent  of  all  foundation  expenditures 
In  health  represented  by  these  15  foundations 


1973  Expenditures  In 
the  Health  Field 

52.495.729 
27, 753.204 
11,819^177 
7,500.  090 
6,889.369 
5,575,000 
.5, 140.  000 
-  4.063,423 
3,635,005 
3,011,500 
2,101»040 
1,604,090 
1,317,995 
1,316,710 
1,290,716 

$135,512,958 


18% 


Source:  Foundation  Center.  New  York,  unpublished  data.  1974. 

Table  A-2 

The  22  Largest  National  Health  Philanthropic  Agencies  In  1973 


Agency 

American  Cancer  Society,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association,  Inc.. 

National  Tuberculosis  &  Respiratory  Disease 

Association  (American  Lung) 
,  The  National  Foundation 
National  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled 

Children  and  Adults 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of  America,  Inc. 
The  American  Red  Cross 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc. 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
The  Arthritis  Foundation 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation 
Leukemia  Society  of  America 
National  Kidney  Foundation 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc. 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Research 
Recording  for  the  Blind 

Total 

The  percent  of  all  nonfoUndation  philanthropic 
funds  represented  by  these  22  agencies 

*Estlmated 


Amount  Raised  in  1973 

93, 014,000* 
M,  475, 000 

43.811,000 
42,692,000 

33,250,000* 

22,615,000* 

20,'571,000 

20,000,000 

18,033,000 

16, 620, 000 

13,255,000 

12,125,000* 

10,486,d00* 

7,000,000 

6,427,000 

5,628,000 

4, 016, 000* 

2,668,000 

2,675,000* 

2.342,000 

1,504,000  . 

1,272,000 

$434,429,000 


13% 


ERIC 


Source: 


American  Association  for  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc. 
USA>  1973  (New  York>  1974). 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  EVOLVING  SOCIAL  POLICY 
IN. RELATION  TO  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen  + 


introduction 


Today  one  fourth  of  the  total  federal  budget  is  allocated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  an  agency  that  did  not  even  exist  a  generation  ago. 
This  large  assignment  of  funds  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  public  sector  is  assuming 
a  steadily  increasing  role  in  providing  social  services;  as  this  process  continues,  the 
function  of  private  philanthropy  will  need  to  be  redirected  if  it  is  to  realize  the 
challenge  and  the  promise  ahead. 

Several  straws  in  the  wind  indicate  that  there  is  a  vital  need  for  philanthropy  to 
adopt  a  new  role.  Some  of  the  more  significant  indicators  are  these: 

•  An  emerging  philosophy  that  potential  social  problems  can  best  be  dealt  with  at 
an  early  stage,  before  they  become  serious;  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  more 
economical  and  results  in  less  individual  or  social  trauma  than  the  pound  of  cure;' 

•  A  blurring  of  distinction  between  public  and  private  sectors,  caused  by  a  growing 
trend  of  government  to  contract  with  private  agencies  for  the  delivery  of  services; 

•  The  increasing  need  for  a  more  coordinated  delivery  of  services  so  that  aid  to  an 
-  individual  or  family  is  given  in  a  total  package  rather  than  in  fragmented 

components  which  are  dependent  upon  the  narrow  responsibilities  of  single 
agencies; 

•  A  growing  recognition  that  there  are  many  persons  in  need  who  are  able  to  pay 
some  of  the  cost  for  social  services  but  are  denied  access  to  these  services  because 
of  their  ability  to  pay.  (Adoption,  child  care,  and  aid  to  the  aging  are  examples.) 

•  Recent  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  (Title  XX)  allowing  the  federal 
government  to  make  basic  cash  payments  to  state  governments,  which  in  turn 
generate  their  own  service  programs  to  meet  the  indigenous  needs  of  their  various 
communities. 

In- response  to  these  signs  of  change  -  some  minor  and  some  major  -  new  roles 
for  private  philanthropy  can  and  must  evolve.  At  the  local  level,  for  instance, 
private  agencies  can  make  small  grants,  with  relatively  strong  assurance  of  positive 
results,  by  drawing  on  and  duplicating  the  results  of  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions conducted  by  major  foundations  or  government  or  the  experiences  of 
demographically  similar  communities. 

Private  philanthropy  can  serve  as  the  reformer  pr  preserver  of  both  public  and 
private  institutions,  keeping  them  sensitive  to  changes  in  clientele  and  needs.  It  can 
also  oversee  and  evaluate  services  delivered  by  public  and  private  agencies.  As 
services  continue  to  be  provided  In  a  more  monopolistic  fashion  by  government,  the 
need  for  a  watchdog  function  ta  be  performed  by  a  knowledgeable,  critical  external 
agent  will  increase;  private  philanthropy  can  fullfill  this  function. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  should  be  coordinated  to 
create  maximum  productivity.  To  do  so,  an  informational  clearing  Ipuse  should  be 


-  t-pean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan. 
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established  now.  It  is  also  essential  that  a  Cou.ncil  of  Social  Advisers  be  created  to" 
conduct  continuing  analyses  of  the  nation's  social  health  -  a  role  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  By  establishing  and  applying  a  meaning- 
ful set  of  social  indicators,  the  council  could  advise  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  on  trends  in  key  areas  such  as  mental  health,  day  care  services, 
and  the  status  of  special  groups  such  as  unattended  older  persons,  the  handicapped, 
runaways  and  abused  children.  The.  recently  created  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  likewise  benefit  from  the  work  of  such  a  council  in  channeling  economic  and 
social  policy  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  a  mechanism  that  would  correlate  public  and 
privatjs  expenditures  according  to  an  acceptable  classification  of  needs.  Such  a 
mechanism  would  facilitate  national  planning  by  both  sectors  in  concert  and  thus 
move  our  country  toward  the  goal  of  optimal  utilization  of  scarce  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


I 


SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  PHILANTHROPY 


Americans  rarely  visuaHze  sociaj^^^licy  as  the  progenitor  of  philanthropy.  If 
most  of  the  nation's  slgnrFi^JwU-wCial  programs  were  studied  in  retrospect,  however, 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  fostered  arfd  implemented  by  private  voluntary 
organizations  long  before  they  became  part  of  government.  Medicaid,  for  example, 
was  preceded  by  a  fong^  history  of  cash  payments  by  such  organizations  either  to 
health  delivery  agencies, or  directly  to  the  individual.  Day  care  was  largely  a  venture 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  volunteer  agencies  and  is  now  becoming  increasingly 
accepted  as  an  object  fo?  public  funding,  through  Headstart,  manpower  training 
programs,  and  HEW  Social  Services.  Volunteer  groups  have  also  been  responsible  for 
generating  and  achieving  a  number  of  major  social  advances,  including  ''the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  of  child  labor,  women's  sgffrage,  the  civil  rights  movement,  [and] 
the  recent  consumer  and  ecology  movements.*** 

Philanthropic  organizations  have  rendered  valuable  services  as  forerunners  and 
catalysts  of  social  policy  and  programs.  Often,  they  are  motivated  to  take  on  causes 
that  may  currently  be  unpopular  or  unacceptable  or  to  work  with  groups  outside 
the  mainstream  of  broad  public  awareness  -  areas  where  government  fears  to  tread. 
By  instituting  innovative  projects  or  by  providing  services  in  such  areas,  they  have 
called  attention  to  neglected  needs,  demonstrated  how  to  meet  these  needs,  aroused 
public  awareness  and  conscience,  and  thus  set  the  stage  for  the  formulation  of 
public  social  policy  and  legislation  to  meet  those  needs  on  a  more  universal  scale. 
"This  is  how  a  democracy  works.  The  Founding  Fathers  could  take  the  bold  step  of 
designing  a  nation  truly  governed  by  the  people  only  because  there  was,  even  in  the 
1780s,  a  history  of  responsible  voluntary  citizen  action.**^ 

Public  policy  has  in  turn  affected  philanthropic  groups  in  several  ways:  Tax  laws 
impose  controls  on  foundations  and  at  the  same  time  spur  contributions  from 
individuals  and  corporations;  government  agencies  at  various  levels  have  found  it 
feasible  to  contract  with  voluntary  organizations  to  provide  social  services  for 
eligible  clients;  and  government  has  encouraged  foundations  to  undertake  work  in 
areas  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  untimelyVor  improper  for  government  to 
enter.  . ,  ( 

As  social  action  and  programming  gear  up  to  md^  the  needs  of  citizens  in  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century,  efforts  of  private  philatv^hropy  and  government  will 
converge  and  grow.  Whether  results  of  these  efforts  will  lead  to  improvement  in 
the  well-being  of  all  people  i^p^nd  on  our  understanding  needs  as  they  emerge 
O    on  the  directions  society       s  it  should  take  jn  addressing  them. 
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Trend-;  in  Social  Policy 

.» J/wl*^*'?^      ^"-"^^  '5  occasionally  essential.  Uncontrollable 

3.  th^7«H  to  corrode  long-range  forecasts,  but  it  is  useful  to  monitor 
vrends  that  lead  to  a  wedding  of  public  social  policy  and  private  philanthropy.  A 
notable  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  a  change  in  the  image  of  social  services  as 

•   providing  only  for  the  poor.  '  7  as 

The  traditional  view  of  social  services  is  that  they  provide  aid  to  the  poor  in  the 
form  ot  cash  payments  or  free  professional  assistance.  The  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
the  poor  was  appropriate  in  the  past;  those  with  higher  incomes  could  find  social 
and  psychological  solutions  for  their  problems  in  the  "establishment"  of  which  they 
were  an  integral  part.  But  with  greater  mobility  and  the  isolation  and  alienation  that 
comes  with  a  growing  urban  and  technological  society,  the  use  of  an  arbitrarily 
defined  poverty  line  as  the  criterion  of  eligibility  for  'social  services  makes 
mcreasingly  less  sense.  Some  services  available  only  to  the  poor  are  equally  needed 

-  by  Pearsons  with  higher-than-poverty  incomes.  Even  when  middle-  and  lower-middle- 
inco,..e  iriuiViuiia.s  can  and  want  to  pay  for  these  services,  there  is  frequently  no  con- 
venient way  for  them  to  do  so.  The  need  of  the  non-poor  is  particularly  acute  for 
assistonce  such  -as  day  care,  adoptions,  care  for  the  elderly,  and  drug  counseline. 

This  anomaly  is  recognized  in  Title  XX. of  the  Social  Security  Act.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A  for  a  brief  summary  of  this  legislation's  principal  provisions.)  Although  the 
lion  s  share  of  the  $2.5  billion  authorized  each  fiscal  year  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  social  services  program  and  allocated  to  the  various  states  goes  to  the  poor  two 
features  of  the  legislation  are  addressed  directly  ,to  the  needs  of  the  non-poor: 
information  and  referral  services  are  to  be  made  available  to  any  citizen,  reeardlcss 
of  income;  and  services  may  be  provided  to  any  individual  or  family  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  115  percent  of  the  median  income  of  persons  in  that  particular 
state.  In  most  instances,  the  figure  exceeds  the  established  poverty  line. 

Another  example  of  our  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  services  for 
the  non-poor  is  found  in  the  day  care  and  early  childhood  development  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale  (D-Minn.)  and  Representative  John  Brademas 
ID-lnd.)  which  would  provide  for  social  services  to  families  with  incomes  above  the 
poverty  level  and  allow  payment  on  a  sliding  scale  of  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  likely  that  persons  with  higher  incomes  will  avail  themselves  of  these  services 
as  they  become  available.  Americans  have  come  to  accept  free  services,  regardless  of 
their  income,  in  areas  such  as  education,  library  services,  and  Medicaid.  Adoption  ser- 
vices,  although  dedicated  only  to  finding  good  homes  for  adoptive  children,  often 
simultaneously  serve  the  needs  of  higher-income  families  who  are  seeking  a  child 
And  services  are  often  required  by  the  aged,  regardless  of  their  income.  As  these 
middie<£  famines'         ^"^P^"ce  will  serve  to  make  them  commonplace  for 

As  public  contracts  for  services  from  J)rivate  agencies  expand,  any  real  or 
imagined  stigma  that  may  have  been  associated  with  publicly  offered  services  is 
likely  to  dissipate,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  environment  in  which  the  services 
are  made  available.  The  long-term  trend  toward  private  and  public  agencres  offering 
services  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  income  seems  irreversible  because  it  has  finally 
been  recognized  that  practically  everyone  at  some  time  may  need  or  want  some 
form  of  social  service  help. 


Preventive  Services 


Social  services  have  traditionally  been  geared  to  relieve  or  rehabilitate  people 
with  diagnosed  needs.  In  the  area  of  health,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  area  of 
education,  however  society  is  finding  it  more  costly  to  treat  problems  than  to 
Drevent  or  forestoll  them.-  As  the  costs  of  social  services  escalate,  the  view  that 
-Rir°"  precedence  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  social 
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policy  makers.  We  now  also  realize  that  providing  services  to  the  aging  in  their  own 
residences  is  less  expensive  than  maintaining  these  people  in  nursing  homes,  and 
programs  for  the  elderly  such  as  Meals  on*  Wheels,  telephone  checks,  ^and  caretaker, 
services  are  being  extended  to  greater  numbers  of  persons  in  many  communities.^ 
Similarly,  hotlines  for  adolescents,  which  are  ready  to  deal  on  a  24*hour  basis  with 
drug,  abortion,  or  runaway  problems,  arc  reaching  young  people  before  they 
commit  suicide  or  become  the  victims  or  perpetrators  of  street  crinies. 

This  philosophy  of  prevention  combined  >vith  improved  services  promises  better 
total  performance'  in  the  future.  Prevention  of  community,  social,  or  individual 
problems,  as  opposed  to  dealing  with  them  after  they  arise,  promises  a  more 
enlightened  approach  and  a  more  effective  method  of  realizing  the  purpose  of  social 
services  in  the  next  ^decade.  The  time  is  now  right  and  the  demands  are  pressing  for 
the  expansion  of  early  childhood  diagnosis,  treatment,  day  care,  and  education 
services,  adult  day  care  and  ca'^etaker  assistance,  in^proved  ways  of  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  minority  and  ethnic  groups,  and^proved  methods  of  providing 
emergency  social  services  through  hotlines,  abortion  clinics,  drug  centers,  and  the 
like.  It  may  well  be  that  the  1980s  will  become  known  as  the  decade  of  social 
action,  just  as  the  1960s  was  the  decade  of  concern  about  education  and  the  1970s 
has  highlighted  health  and  environmental  problems.' 

The  Need  for  Private  Voluntary  Organizations 

As  already  noted,  it  has  been  the  American  practice  to  create  public  agencies  to  ^ 
meet  a  particular  need  after  positive  public  reaction  was  generated  ,and  project 
feasibility  demonstrated.  The  growing  public  support  for  welfare  anc^  other  social 
services  is  readily  apparent  in  the  increased  proportion  of  public  spencwng  for  them 
in  the  past  20  years.  In  1955,  private  philanthropy  accounted  for  4A£ePC^t  of 
total  expenditures  for  social  services;  in  1974,  the  public  sector  accounted  for  86 
percent  of  the  total.^  It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  the  margin  left  to  the 
private  sector  (14  percent)  is  so  small  that  the  public  sector,  should  pick  up  the 
entire  tab,  estimated  at  $20.3  billion  in  1974. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are  critical  reasons  for  maintaining  a  vital  balance 
of  public  and  private  support  for  human  serviees,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
continuing  task  of  innovating  in  areas  where  public  agencies  lack  k^wledge  or  are 
reluctant  to  venture.  There  is  always  a  need  for  experimentation  w/h  new  types  of  ^ 
services  and  with  new  ways  of  improving  those  services  that  ^|fca^y  exist.  The 
private  sector  is 'especially,  adept  at  innovation  and  at  providin/tHe  models  that 
government  needs.  It  js  the  private  agencies  that  usually  spotitrends  and  suggest 
remedies  based  or)  changes  and  shifts  m  society  -  the  identVication  of  minority 
needs  before  the  1960^  and,  mpre  r^C^tly,  the  plight  of  runa\*Qy  children,  to  name 
only  two  examples.  .  .  ' 

Another  compelling  reason  for  the  bi-sector  approach  is  that  it  gives  citizens  a 
choice  between  receiving  assistance  from  publicly  or  privately  administered  organiza- 
tions. The  fact  that  there  is  a  choice  encourages  competition  between  these 
organizations,  and  healthy  competition  promotes  efficiency  and  concern  for  the 
consumer.  The  likelihood  of  complacency  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  is  thus 
reduced.  Concomitantly,  the  danger  of  government  control  of  imlividual  citizens  is 
diminished  to' the  extent  that  privately  operated  facilities  remain  available. 

Furthermore,  private  organizations,  are  not  bound  by  rigorous  bureaucratic 
machinery;  they  therefore  have  the  potential  to  address  emergency  needs  more 
quickly  and  with  a  degree  of  flexibility  not  common  to  government.  More  mobile 
and  mbfe  able  to  locate  a  need  quickly,  they  are,  quite  simply,  more  accessible  in 
less  time. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  bonus  cumulative  effect  from  diverse  sponsorshij^i^^f^rk^e 
Q   ncies  help  to  keep  public  agencies  more  responsive^d  creative  by  initiating  neW 
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approaches  and  methods.  And  public  investmenf.  permits  private  organizations  fo 
expand  their  services.  ' 

'  The  future  portends  new  trends  of  closer  relationships  between  private  and 
public  agencies  which  are  like  y  to  blur  even  further  the  lines  between  them.  In  at 
least  one  locally  developed  plan,  for  example,  it  has  been. proposed  that  monies 
available  to jirc^pwHjnity  from  either  one  or  both  sour^s  te  pooled  tb  provide 
integrated,  o6j]5Brehensive  services  to  meet  total  individual  and  family'i^ds.  Under 
this  con^t,  Mtted  tfie  Greater  Hartford  (Conn.)  Process,  each  city  or  community 
tlA  «'^/"""'ty.''fg  association  (CLA),  "a  central  agency  using-public  and  privafe 
flihds  to  buy  socialYservices  for  its  citizens."  The  plan  is  intended  to  "reduce  the 

--present  uncoordinat9ld  system  in  which  persons  in  need  of  social  services  must  shop 
among  500  agencw  often  without  finding  the  help  they  need."  Provisions  include  a 
system  for  the  CLA  to  pool  most  public  and  private" social  service  dollars  (whether 
from  the  state  depa>i(nent  of  public  welfare,  community  chests,  local  agencies,  or 
other  sources)  and  to  provide  muJtiple  entry  points  for  people  iij  need  Servises 
cover  the  range  of  problems,  from  addiction  to  learning  Wficulties  and  from  famil 
planning  to  housing.*  ^ 


Financing  to  Meet  Demand 


Changes  in  the  present  system  of  social  services  can  be  expected  to  result  frorrT 
several  significant  new  elements  embodied  in  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
among  which  are  the  following:  ^  ' 

Expanded  eligibility.  Restriction  of  eligibility  to  kjW,  former,  or  potent 
recipients  of  welfare  cash  assistance  is  eliminated  from  current  law,  and  the  basci^or 
service  «hgibility  is  broadened  accordingly.  While  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
federal  share  would  go  to  persons  or  families  who  arc  eligible  for  AFDC,  SSI  or 
Medicaid,  the  remainder  may  be  used  for  "services  to  persons  eligible  solely  on  the 
basis  of  incomd^a^ia.  The  maximum  for  services  under  Title  XX  is  a  compara- 
tively generous  Siyvpertent  of  a  state's  median  income. 

Although  states  may  under  Title  XX,  provide  .^rvices  on  a  fee  basis  to  persons 
_  with  inromes  between  89  percent  and  115  percent  of  the  median,  they  can  also 
charge  f6es  to  families,  including  public  assistance  recipients,' whose  incomes  arc 
bdow  80  percent  of  median,  if  such  fees  are  in  accord  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  • 

Predesignated  needs.  Title  XX  opens  the  way  for  social  service  zgencies  to 
accommodate  certain  predesignated  needs  of  persons  or  families  regardless  of 
income  For  other  undesignated  services,  a  reasonable  income  fee  must  be  chareed 
to  families  whose  incomes  are  below  115  percent  of  the  state's  median.  A  family  of 
four  in  Alabama  for  instance,  would  become^ligible  under  this  provision  up  to  an 
M^h^  t?i  7'^?  A?  yS<^aryland,  the  comparable  income 

would  be  $17,757.  At  these  levels,  it  is  dbviou>/that  public^olicy  is  moving  away 
from  the  concept  of  providing  sbbial  services  only  to  the/Sor.  And  even  above  that 
level,  permission  exists  to  provide  services  on  a  sliding  fee  basis  related  to  income. 
And,  as  noted  earlier,  information  and  re/erral  services  are  available  to  all  without 
charge,  ,^ 

Title  XX  authorized  $2.5- billion  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  various  states  for  a 
wide  range  of  services  directed  to  any  of  the  following  five  goals:  to  help  people 
become  or  remain  economically  self-supporting;  to  help  people  become  or  remain 
self-sufficient,  that  isf^able  to  take  care  oflihemselves;  to  protect  children  and  adults 
who  cannot  protect  thejnselves  from  ab^bse,  neglect,  and.  exploitation;  to  help 
families  stay  together;  to  prevent  andxreduce  inappropriate  institutional  care  as 
•much  as  possible  by  making  {jojjie  and  community  services  available;  and  to  arrange 
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for  appropriate  placement  and  service  in  an  institution  when  this  action  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  individual. 

Fewer  services  ai'e  mandated  by  the  federal  government  under  Title  XX,  and  the 
states  are  afforded  a  large  amount  of  flexibility  in  the  kind  of  specialized  programs 
they  may  create  or  adopt.  States  might  provide,  for  example,  homemaker  services 
for  a  mother  who  is  hospitalized,  emergency  siielters  to  protect  young  runaways 
from  crime  or  exploitation,  or  transportation  to  a  senior  center  for  an  older  person 
otherwise  confined  to  a  rented  room. 


State  Responsibility 

States  clearly  have  the  major  decision-making  responsibility  under  the  new  act, 
while  the  federal  role  is  largely  that  of  providing  financial  assistance,  supportive 
research,  and  experimental  and  evaluation  studies.  Even  further  decentralization  to 
the  local  level  is  anticipated.  The  Hartford  Communit/  Life  Association  plan  is  an 
example  of  pooling  all  facilities  to  avoid  the  typical  fragmentation  of  social  services 
in  the  community  and  the  resultant  fragmentation  of  the  individual  or  family  they 
attempt  to  serve.  Managing  all  resources,  the  CLA  would  be  able  to  distribute 'funds 
to  its  network  of  agencies  as  it  determines  that  thcie  is  need  for  new  services  or 
expansion  or  existing  ones.  Instead  of  a  dual  funding  system,  with  public  funds 
from  local,  stat^,  and  federal  sources  going  into  separate  grants  to  individual 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  private  funding  sources  doing  the  same  thing  on  the- 
other,  the  CLA  would  act  as  a  fiscal  traffic  cop,  determining  needs,  combining 
resources,  and  providing  services  to  all  clients  through  any  or  all  agencies,  depending 
on  which  combination  best  meets  client  needs.  " 


Purchase  of  Services 

Another  development  with  major  financial  implications  for  private  philanthropy 
and  social  policy  is  the  explicit  authority  now  written  into  law  for  the  purchase  of 
social  services  from  private  organizations  by  public  agencies.  As  such  purchases^ 
become  more  widespread,  private  groups  could  assume  a  larger  role  in  planning  and 
identifying  those  areas  in  which  the  contributions  would  be  the  greatest,  for 
example,  in  serving  particular  communities  and  socio-economic  groups  or  in  relation 
to  specified  functions  such  as  community  organization  or  program  evaluation. 


II 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  TO  MEET 
URGENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  NEXT  DECADE 


Early  Childhood  Education 

In  1970  there  were  approximately  1,217,000  poor  children  four  and  five  years  of 
age  who  might  have  gained  significantly  from  preschool  education;  of  this  number, 
only  411,000  were  enrolled.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  600,000  poor  children 
under  the  age  of  four  whose  mothers  were  in  the  work  force;  licensed  day  care 
homes  could  accommodate  less  than  one  third  (147,000)  of  these  children. 

Our  increasing  need  for  child  care  arrangements  and  early  childhood  educational 
opportunities  his  in  recent  years  been  accelerated  by  several  social  factors.  One  is 
tiie  major  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers  in  the  work  force  and  on  welfare  who 
Q  "her  want  to  work  or  are  required  by  law  to  do  so.  The  proportion  of  working 
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mothers  with  children  under  the  age  six  was  21  percent  in  1959  and  increased  to 
32  percent  by  1970.  Another  factor  is  the  women's  liberation  movement  which  may 
have  motivated  more  women  to  seek  employment,  either  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plementing the  family  income  or  for  purposes  of  self-fulfillment. 

Over  and  above  the  sUtistically  documented  need  for  more  and  better  quality 
day  care  and  early  childhood  services,  however,  an  impressive  amount  of  current 
research  supports  the  utility  of  such  programs.  We  have  discovered,  for  example, 
that  children  under  age  six  are  more  malleable  than  older  children;  this,  plus  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  they  develop  in  these  early  years,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
beit  opportunity  to  counteract  the  debiliuting  effects  of  poverty  and  thus  to 
narrow  the  gap  of  intellectual  achievement  between  the  poor  and  the  non-poor 
occurs  at  the  pre -school  age.  ^ 

There  are  advanUges  to  having  progranis  for  children  in  this  age  group,  whatever 
their  socioeconomic  status.  Research  has  shown  that  children  of  middle-class 
families  still  suffer  from  some  kinds  of  affective  deficiencies  that  might  well  be 
helped  by  effective  early  childhood  programs. 

Government  has  been  slow  to  respond  lo  this' critical  area  of  need.  Both  Houses 
— of-Congress  passed  early  childhood  development  legislation  in  1971  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon.^  Since  then,  there  have  been  many  public  hearings  on 
other  proposed  legislation,  and  it  is  considered  likely  that  benator  Mondale  and 
Representative  Brademas  will  continue  to  press  for  their  proposals  or  for  similar 
bills. 

Until  such  time  as  sufficient  public  funding  is  made  available,  however,  increased 
recognition  by  private  philanthropy  of  the  need  to  serve  young  children  remains 
critical.  By  creating  a  larger  base  of  services  for  this  largely  ignored  group  in  our 
society,  private  philanthropists  could  focus  widespread  public  attention  on  the  need, 
and  this  focus  cx>uld  eventually  lead  toward  governmenul  support  for  a  national, 
state,  and  local  program  of  massive  proportions.  Investment  by  the  private  sector 
could  be  small  in  dollar  terms,  but  such  an  investment  could  encourage  a  larger 
effort  through  recruitment  of  capable  and  dedicated  volunteer  teachers,  aides, 
drivers,  and  others;  contributions  of  space,  equipment,  and  materials  could  be 
arranged  through  local  churches  or  schools;  additional  contributions  could  be  made 
through  the  .training  of  staff  personnel. 

It  is  unlikely  that  another  decade  will  pass  without  public  support  for  early 
childhood  programs  becoming  a  reality.  A  major,  well-planned  effort  begun  now  by 
private  philanthropy  in  every  community  would  clearly  demonstrate  the  impact  that 
such  programs  can  have  on  children,  parents,  and  the  entire  society  to  the  point 
where  public  funding  could  be  expected  by  all  citizens  and  their  elected  officials 
within  a  few  years. 


Community  Education  Programs 

In  August  1974,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  were  amended  by  the 
Community  Schools  Act  (P.L.  93-380).  The  purpose  of  the  Community  Schools  Act 
IS  stated  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  school,  as  the  prime  educational  institution 
of  the  community,  is  most  effective  when  the  school  involves  the  people  of 
that  community  in  a  program  designed  to  fulfill  their  educational  needs,  and 
that  community  education  promotes  a  more  efficient  use  of  pubjic  education 
facilities  through  an  extension  of  school  buildings  and  equipment,  it  is  the  ' 
purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  other 
related  community  services,  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  community,  through  the  establishment  of  the  community 
education  program  as  a  center  for  such  activities  in  cooperation  with  other 
O   nunity  groups. 
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The  act  thus  provides  for  a  program  of  publicly  funded,  local  community 
programs. 

Community  education  is  defined  as  "the  process  (hat  achieves  a  balance  and  a 
use  of  all  institutional  forces  in  the  education  of  the  people  -  all  of  the  people  - 
of  the  community."^  Sidney  Marland,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
views  It  as  a  means  of  "fuKIHing  more  people  intellectually,  and  for  developing  new 
interests  ampng  all  age  groups ...  to  continue  learning  to  the  extent  of  [their] 
ability  and  interests.'"^ 

Section  405(c)  of  the  act  defines  a  community  school  program  as  one  "in  which 
a  public  building. . .  is  used  as  a  community  center  operated  in  conjunction  with 
other  groups  in  the  community,  community  organizations  and  local  governmental 
agencies  to  provide  educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  other  related  community 
services  for  the  community  that  center  serves  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests 
and  conterns  of  that  community." 

The  Community  Schools  Act  culirninates  a  movement  that  began  40  years  ago  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  with  Charles  Stewart  Mott,  founder  of  the  Mott  Foundation,  and 
Frank  M-^nley,  the  foundation's  executive  director,  who  saw  the  opportunity  In 
''lighted  schc  ol-houses"  to  ''solve  large  social  problems  such  as  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  poor  health,  unemployment  and  poverty. . Clearly,  if  the  community 
education  movement  is  going  to  be  instrumental  in  meeting  comparable  needs  of 
today,  there  must  be  close  partnership  between  schools  and  other  community 
agencies,  since  neither  alone  provide  the  needed  range  of  educational,  cultural, 
recreational,  and  other  important  community  and  social  services.^ 

In  it  efforts  to  further  community  education,  the  Mott  Foundation  found  that  a 
small  investment  could  reap  huge  dividends.  A  grant  of  as  little  as  $2,000  tied  to 
the  use  of  university  resources  could  stimulate  creation  of  a  community  education 
program.  Foundation  funds  were  used  essentially  for  payment  of  supplementary 
expenses  such  as  janitorial  services  and  printing.  Even  today,  a  grant  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000  could  pay  for  the  hiring  and  training  of  an  enthusiastic  community 
education  specialist.  With  a  l^asic  amount  of  money  and  the  almost  evangelistic  zeal 
often  found  among  these  in  this  field,  community  involvement  is  soon  ?ccelerated 
and  the  program  takes  off. 

The  Mott  Foundation  subsequently  turned  to  an  even  broader  application  of  the 
community  education  concept  by  supporting  training  centers  to  teach  community 
education  leaders.  Thousands  of  people  have  participated  in  these  special  programs 
which  range  in  approach  ^rom  in-service  experience  to  advanced  degrees  under  the 
augis  of  a  National  Center  for  Community  Education. 

Community  education  might  become  "a  means  of  breaking  large  cities  Into  small 
units  and  fostering  interaction  among  the  people  who  live  there.  In  such  small 
communities  It  is  possible  to  involve  people  in  problem  solving  and  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  community.  It  is  possible  to  promote  personal  identity  and  a 
community  spirit,..  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  schools  are 
capable  of  accomplishing  much  more  than  they  do."^ 

Community  education,  then,  is  another  program  area  that  merits  support  from 
private  philanthropy.  The  present  federal  appropriation  of  $3.5  million  is  obviously 
inadequate  for  development  of  the  community  education  concept.  Julie  Englund, 
former  special  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  sees  the  use  of  this 
appropriation  as  primarily  a  means  of  exploring  and  establishing  the  successful 
elements  of  a  future  program  by  addressing  questions  such  as,  "How  is  technical 
training  best  provided?"  She  further  sees  the  merits  of  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
evaluation  to  assess  the  effects  of  yal-lous  approaches  to  community  education. 

In  the  meantime,  private  philanthropy  can  obtain  a  large  return  on  a  minimal 
investment  by  providing  to  local  communities  enough  seed  money  to  get  programs 
started,  much  after  the  pattern  established  by  the  Mott  Foundation.  By  responding 
to  the  growing  interest  in  and  need  for  learning  experiences  at  various  stages  of  life, 

trading  skills,  leisure-time  learning,  second  or  new  careers,  and  therapy  to 
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counteract  the  effects  of  the  aging  process,  philanthropic  investment  irv community 
education  not  only  can  bring  about  important  social  change  but  also  can  give 
citizens  the  opportunity  for  greater  personal  involvement  in  the  affairs  and  problems 
of  the  community. 

Although  community  education  programs  are  now  operating  in  500  to  600 
school  districts  across  the  country,  only  2  percent  of  the  nation's  school  buildings 
are  being  utilized  for  such  programs.  The  need  for  the  support  of  philanthropic 
organizations  -  both  large  and  small  -  is  critical  at  this>ncture.  By  helping  to 
sustain  and  expand  community  education  programs,  private  agencies  can  foster  a 
social  policy  commitment  that  will  enable  increasing  numbers  of  communities  to 
benefit  in  the  future  from  what  may  become  a  federal  matching  share  of  between 
4U  to  80  percent  for  such  programs. 

Emergency  Social  Services 

Private  philanthropy  can  also  assist  communities  through  support  of  emergency 
social  services.  Other  than  hospital  emergency  rooms  or  a  few  scattered  agencies 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  most  public  and  nonprofit  services  are  available  to 
communities  only  on  a  9.to-5  working  day  basis.  Yet,  as  psychological  and  social 
tensions  grow  nationwide,  the  need  for  social  services  on  a  24-hour  schedule 
becomes  more  evident. 

Lately,  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  expanded  emergency  services  has  been  sparked 
at  the  community  level.  As  previously  noted,  hotlines  are  available  for  all-day 
all-night  counseling  by  telephone  for  persons  with  desperate  problems,  including 
drug  addiction,  suicidal  impulses,  and  remorse  about  running  away  from  homc^  A 
tew  organizations  also  meet  in  person  with  seriously  troubled  individuals  and 
provide  them  with  an  immediate  environment  of  caring  and  sharing,  including  tangible 
assistance  when  needed.  The  value  of  these  services  cannot  be  underestimated  when 
measured  in  terms  of  alleviation  of  severe  emotional  or  physical  problems,  or  lives 

A  network  of  hotline  and  emergency  social  services  in  communities  across  the 
country,  particularly  m  middle-sized  towns  and  large  urban  areas,  could  greatly 
reduce  personal  suffer ng  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  acute  and  guide  persons  in  need 
into  appropriate  freatinent  ar.d  toward  the  prospect  of  rehabilitation.  Here  again, 
private  philanthropic  agencies  could,  with  a  minimal  investment,  help  in  the 
establishment  of  centers  to  provide  such  services.  In  addition  to  the  immediate 
gam  of  aiding  people  in  need  as  the  centers  begin  to  function,  privately  funded 
organizations  could  help  win  public  support  for  them  by  demonstrating  the  validity 
ot  the  emergency-service  concept  and  by  experimenting  with  alternative  approaches. 


Services  for  the  Aging 

With  the  present-day  emphasis  on  youth,  many  of  our  senior  citizens  have  been 
shuttled  into  a  back  corner  of  life  where  they  are  rejected  or  ig-ored.  Society  is 
however,  beginning  to  be  more  aware  of  their  problems,  chiefly  because  the  agini 
are  becoming  better  organized,  more  vocal,  and  more  numerous.  Cognizant  of  their 
potential  political  power,  the  elderly  are  now  less  afraid  to  use  it  at  the  voting 
booths  or  in  lobbying  for  their  goals. 

Thanks  to  earlier  retirement  plans  and  greater  opportunity  for  leisure  time  -  as 
well  as  the  redistribution  of  work  andleisure  -  the  aged  of  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  younger  in  mind  and  spirit  and  healthier  in  body  than  they  are  today.  V.any 
contemporary  older  citizens,  in  fact,  are  active,  interested  in  community  affairs,  and 
eager  to  present  their  views.  As  a  result,  the  need  for  social  services  aimed  at 
kppo^na  older  persons  integrated  into  society  has  already  increased  and  will  continue 
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AO  grow.  So  will  other  needs,  for  many  of  these  people  til  have  greater  financial 
burdens  as  they  live  15,  20,  25  or  more  years  after  retirement  and  continue  to 
rece[i/e  fixed  incomes. 

The  65-and-over  population  in  AmeKca  today*  numbers  about  22  million.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  (1965)  is  intended  to  assist  persons  60  years  of  age  or  over,  of 
whom  there  are  now  30  million.  The  over-65  population  is  expected  to  rise  to 
about  29  million  by  1990,  to  40  million  by  the  year  2020,  and  to  some  50  million 
in  the  following  decade.  To  prepare  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  vast  population  (of 
which  most  of  us  will  some  day  be  a  part)  requires  a  strategy  of  research, 
demonstration,  and  innovation  that  should  have  begun  yesterday.  Among  the 
problems  of  the  aging  yet  to  be  solved  or  effectively  researched  afe  inadequate 
nur^ng  homes,  crimes  against  their  persons  and  property,  isolation,  alienation  and 
merruil  atrophy,  and  the  need  for  part-time  work,  recreation,  and  preretirement 
education. 

Wiljiarn  Bechill,  formerly  HEW  Commisioner  on  Aging  and  presently  pr6fessorx>f 
sociaJ^^^ork  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  has  drawn  up  this  list  of  areas!meriting 
immediate  attention: 

•  Studies  of  the  impact  of  early  or  delayed  retirement. 

•  Support  of  postgraduate  training  of  physicians  in  the  field  of  geriatrics  as  part  of 
th^  state  re-certification  processes  and  the  addition  of  a  syllabus  on  aging- in  the 
curricula  of  medical  and  nursing  schools. 

•  Development  of  educational  materials  on  the  p*'<jcess  of  aging  for  use  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  counteract  youthful  misconceptions  about  the 
elderly.  .  - 

•  Evaluation  of  various  specialized  housing  arrangements  that  have  been  developed 
for  the  elderly  -  highriscs,  homes  for  the  aging,  integrated  housing,  and  retirement 
communities. 

•  Studies  of  the  socioeconomic  status  and  special  needs  of  older  widows,  a  large 
and  growing  population  group.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  9  to  10  million 
widows  past  the  age  of  65  by  1980,  and  this  number  will  continue  to  increase. 
Research  shows  that  widows  quickly  become  isolated  from  friends  and  society,  are 
not  given  time  to  express  their  grief,  have  limited  physical  mobility,  and  are 
susceptible  to  exploitation. 

•  Studies  of  emerging  recreatfonal  and  leisure-time  pattems  of  the  newly  retired. 
Senior  centers  hold  promise  of  meeting  some  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  but  much 
more  should  be  learned  about  alternative  options  including  facilities,  transportation, 
and  on-scene  health  care. 

•  Support  of  large-range  experimental  preventive  health  programs  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  those  appioaching  retirement  age  (between  the  ages  of  40  and  64). 
Research  and  demorfstrations  in  a  few  communities  of  varying  size  would  be  helpful 
in  measuring  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Health  Mamtenance  Organization' 
(HMO)  treatment  vs.  treatment  by  individual  physicians. 

•  Studies  and  support  of  demonstration  programs  to  the  rural  aged.  Changing  rural 
areas  noH'  have  disproportionately  high  populations  of  elderly  people,  as  loss  of 
employment  caused  younger  residents  to  seek  jobs  elsewhere.  In  some  communities 
as  much  as  35  percent  of  the  population  is  60  years  of  age  and  over. 

•  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  social  services  for  the  elderly,  such  as 
O  :  care,  senior  centers,  home  health  care,  and  homemakcr  and  protective  services. 
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!tte*r"eS;if^'oL"pl  Spanish-speaking,  Oriental.  Indian,  and 

.aina^'T  Pf"^"^^°Py's  ^'6.     Ending  solutions'to  the  problems  associated  with 

SrfT.  I  ^  ^°  f  "8"  ^  '^'8*'^'  P"°"^y      tf^'s  subject.  It  should  then 

undertake  essential  research  test  alternative  approaches,  and  ihus  help  to  build  a 

SSl^nnl  thr'"^^'  "''^'r«  .better -care  for  future  generations  of  older 
people.  Among  the  more  general  questions  that  private  philanthropy  mieht  address 

opuons  in  the  actual  delivery  of  services  in  the  health,  welfare,  and  educational 

Research  and  demonstration  withirr  the  broad  areas  of  education,  emergency 
social  services,  and  services  for  the  elderly  should  be  undertaken  by  the  laree 
foundations  or  foundations  with  a  broad  geographic  base.  Once  the  reseS 

could  begin  service  delivery  programs  in  individual  communities,  paving  the  way  for 
USfarCL^';T:>^'  "  developed  .and  pu'blic  5e;:nd7o[" 

An  Agenda  for  Private  Philanthropy 
From  these  and  other  examples  of  priority  needs,  it  is  evident  that  a  laree  and 

ScLTdi  e  ZtT  ""'"^'""^  substantial  increfsesi 

thS  LT^.  ^  ^°'uf '^""^  y^^"-  And  as  the  philanthropists  study 

^lT»l,\rc?;rfgrrs:  ^'"^^^  -•"'^^^ 

Hiding  SleVK  abiS  lo'Ta'y"^"""^  °'  ^ 
LSiS'''^  ""^'"^  ^'""^  "^""^  '""^^  '=°stly  rehabilitauve 

•  Duplication  or  adaptation  of  proven  services  to  fit  particular  community  needs. 

•  Mixed  public  and  private  funding  as  a  way  t/provide  options  to  clients  and  to 
pJo'^ram?  "^^''^  ^ill  improve  |/^ty  and  responsTveness  of 

•  Helping  to  change  institutions  as  much  as  to  preserve  them;  to  develop  social 
policy  as  well  as  to  maintain  it  One  study  assigns  to  the  voluntary  sector  the  role 
of  providing  society  with  a  "large  variety  of  partially  tested  social  innovations,  from 
wh^ch  business  and  government  can  select  and  institutionalize  those.,  which  seern 
most  promising. .  .to  provide  the  social  risk  capital  of  human  society."  Beyond  that 
^LH'fl  "countervailing  definitions  of  reality  and 
morality  -  ideologies,  perspectives  and  world  views  that  frequently  challenge  the 
.W  l"t^.f  e^'ists  and  what  is  good  and  what  should  be  done 
in  society;  (andf  is  most  likely  to  say  that  the  emperor  has  no  clothes.'"" 

,  .Ij!.'!!''*'J  m"u"'  c*"^^  principles  have  in  the  development  of  social  policy  Is 
a  concern  of  Mjchio  Suzuki,  acting  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Community  Services 
th^Sf  °f"t'"  DfPartnient  of  Health,  Education  and  WelfarTS  queSn 
t  jr^^  l  °^  completely  separate  systems,  public  and  private.  He  sees  the  two 
systems  as  overlapping  and  intertwined  to  the  extent  that  some  private  agencies 
would  cease  to  exist  without  .publicly  funded  support.  At  the  same  time  hi 
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recognizes  that  public  agencies  often  do  set  the  stage, for  public  policy,  program 
development,  and  financial-support  for  private  activities. 


^  III 
.     PREPARING  FOR  GROWTH  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  trend  for  new  programs  and  social  services 
for  large  segments  of  our  population  continues  upward,  and  that  rather  than  spelling 
doom /or  private  philanthropic  organizations,  this  trend  points  to  a  healthy,  though 
changing,  role  for  them.  Thus  it  is  of  critical  importance  that  we  enter  the  next  era 
with  a  sound  basis  in  planning,  not  the  intuitive,  catch-as-catch-can,  reactive  manner 
of  the  past.  Fortunately,  much  of  the  machinery  for  such  planning  has  already  had 
the  benefit  of  discussion  and  trial  over  the  past  few  years.  The  point  of  decision 
and  irriplementation  is  now  close  at  hand. 


A  Council  of  Social  Advisers 

In  1970^  the  Senate  passed  the  Full  Opportunity  and  National  Goals  and 
Priorities  Act,  a  principal  feature  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers,  similar  in  purpose  and  influence  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  bill  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  chief  objective  of  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers  '*would  be  to 
enlarge  the  chances  for  each  of  our  citizens  to  'develop  his  potential  to  the 
fullest* . .  [and]  the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity."*  * 

The  lopsided  attention  given  to  economic  analysis  and  forecasting,  without 
corresponding  emphasis  on  the  human  side  of  the  equation,  is  already  evident  in  the 
present  national  economic  crisis.  Mental  health  specialists,  for  example,  are 
beginning  to  be  concerned  about  an  alarming  increase  in  mental  tijpression  and 
suicide  cases  as  people  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with  economic  distress.  Yet  nowhere 
has  this  kind  of  trauma  been  perceived  as  an  Indication  of  the  need  for  a  national 
policy  that  would  place  dollars  and  people  in  proper  proportion. 

A  council  of  prestigious  social  advisers  could  measure  these  variables  on  a  regular 
basis  and  thus  provide  an  early  warning  system  so  that  social  trouble  spots  coujd  be 
dealt  with  in  time  and  constructively.  The  council  also  could  report  on  the  needs 
-and  status  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Congress  for  executive  or  legislative  action 
required  to  meet  such  needs. 

While  serving  as  important  input  to  the  President  and  Congress;  council  reports 
could^  through  broad  dissemination,  stimulate  public  discussion  on  needed  social 
policy  and  action.  Among  the  principal  topics  for  analysis  in  the  reports  should  be 
the  role  of  the  private  philanthropic  sector  as  a  provider  of  services  and  as  a 
promoter  of 'social  change.  s  ^ 


Social  Indicators  | 

Along  with  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  should  come  added 
stimulus  for  t^ie  development  of  significant  social  indicators.  As  suggested  earlier, 
and  as  elaborated  on  below  in  a  statement  by  Sen.  Mondaf^,  advance  information 
can  help  to  forestall  serious  social  crises: 

^  Much  of  America's  tucmoil  in  the  1960's  grew  out  of  massive  frustration  at 
Y2r)jr^'  continuing  socla^  unfulfillment.  That  frustration  mysteriously  eluded  the 
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attention  of  decision-makers  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  until  the 
time  for  defusing  the  bomb  had  all  but  slipped  away.  Tragically,  that  should 
never  have  been  the  case.  For  in  truth,  the  real  conditions  of  explosive 
neighborhoods  in  Watts,  Detroit,  Newark  and  elsewhere  were  known  and 
their  implications  understood  ...  by  a  variety  of  social  scientists  who  not  only 
possessed  such  publicly  useful  knowledge  but  published  it  as  well  

To  our  collective  sorrow,  most  of  those  studies  remained  buried  in  the 
forbidding  pages  of  the  scholarly  journal.'  of  a  dozen  or  more  academic 
disciplines,  ranging  from  anthropology  to  political  science.  One  can  only 
imagine  how  different  the  tumultuous  decade  just  ended  might  have  been  had 
there  existed  then  the  sort  of  mechanism  for  monitoring  and  reporting  social 
conditions  I  am  proposing.  , 


inJ.^^  of  the  numerous  social  program' areas  for  which  meaningful,  social 
indicators  are  badly  needed  are  the  status  of  special  groups  (such  as  the  handi- 
capped, unattended  older  citizens,  and  runaways)  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  com- 
munity; numbers  of  preschool  children  in  day  care  facilities  as  related  to  parents' 
income,  working  status,  race,  and  other  variables;  the  extent  to  which  various  groups 
of  individuals  are  maintaining  a  satisfactory  health  level;  crime,  delinquency  and 
social  (ustice  as  rela^ej  to  socio-economic  levels,  age,  sex,  race,  and  community  differ- 
ences, and  the  relative  contribution  of  private  and  public  sectors  in  addressing  social 


Financial  Planning 

The  Congressional  Budget 

With  the  advent  ip  Congress  of  a  mechanism  for  budgetary  planning'  th^ 
opportunity  exists  for  the  first  time  to  take  into  account  all  spending  for  social 
services  by  al  levels  of  government  and  by  private  sources.  In  considering  proposals 
tor  the  allocation  of  always  scarce  resources,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  look  at  total  program  goals  and  needs  before  it  determines 
what  may  be  the  desired  contribution  of  the,  private  sector,  so  that  the  public 
investment  can  be  viewed  as  complementary.  In  developing  policy  with  regard  to 
^nZLn!^Z  i  '^.""k^"-'  ^""'""S  proposals  might  better  emanate  from  an 
understanding  of  what  the  National  Cancer  Society  intends  to  do  in  the  next  decade, 
rather  than  by  the  present  independent  planning  of  separate  organizations.  .In  this 
way,  the  federal  and  state  governments,  as  well  as  private  philanthropy,  can 

nS'"'        c^-'^'^  ^°  ^"f^^""  ^^'^  i'npact  of  both  the  public  and 

private  sectors.  Similar  analyses  might  be  undertaken  in  other  problem  areas  such  as 
day  care  and  services  to  the  aging.  juon  « 

The  Planning  of  Public  and  Private  Spending 

As  a  nation,  we  are  a  long  way  from  a  system  in  which  total  public  and  private 
resourees  are  utilized  as  a  pool  for  either  planning  or  programming  purposes.  The 
problem  or  obtaining  data  m  any  standardized  fashion  from  private  charitable  ' 
organizations  n].ust  be  dealt  with  if  reliable  conclusions  about  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  to  be  drawn.  The  sharing  of  essential  information,  moreover,  is  not 
something  that  organizations,  either  public  or  private,  are  accustomed  to  doing. 
_  In  addition  to  the  policy  and  procedural  issues  tht:2  difficulties  imply,  another 
important  barrier  to  combined  planning  is  the  lack  of  modes  and  methods  for 
rni<--  ^^"^  nationally  oriented  foundations  can  play 
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a  crucial  role  in  shapmg  the  future  of  public-private  philanthropy  by  undertaking 
studies  leading  to  recommendations  for  viable  cooperative  mechanisms.  At  first, 
studies  could  be  accomplished  in  one  area  within  each  of  health,  education,  and 
social  service  fields.  Three  ad  hoc  groups  of  experts  could  be  appointed  and  staffed 
to  work  out  projected  long-r.-^nge  plans  and  conduct  empirical  research  on  various 
approaches.  The  groups  might  also  share  information  and  findings  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  work,  ascertain  the  implications  for  future  policies  of  joint 
public-private  planning  and  financing  to  meet  national  social  needs. 

Another  method  suggested  by  some  persons  for  identifying  relatively  separate 
roles  for  the  public  and  private  sectors  would  be  for  each  seqtor  to  serve  clients 
along  socioeconomic  lines,  with  the  public  side  providing  service  primarily  to 
low-Income  persons  and  the  private  side  primarily  to  the  non-poor  -  a  segment  of 
the  population  whose  needs  are  emerging  and  will  grow  in  the  coming  years.  Both 
sectors,  however,  could  and  should  serve  menibers  of  each  group. 

Still  another  possibility  for  division  of  responsibility  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
contribution  each  sector  might  make.  It  appears  likely  that  within  the  next  decade 
some  form  of  cash  payment  from  the  government  to  all  low-income  families  will 
become  law,  whether  through  a  negative  income  tax,  family  assistance  plan,  or  some 
combination.  As  this  occurs,  private  agencies  funded  by  the  public  sector  (with 
some  private  supplementation),  might  assume  a  more  important  share  of 
responsibility  for  guaranteeing,  under  governmental  guidelines,  the  range  social 
services  at  the  local  level. 


Need  for  Analysis  of  Philanthropic  Expenditures 

Although  numerous-  tabulations,  estimates,  and  studies  of  philanthropic  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  arc  available,  they  are  not  in  the  form  or  quantity  r^xjuired 
to  provide  the  clear  picture  necessary  for  evaluating  the  changing  role  of  {Jrivate 
philanthropy, 

The  Social  Security  Administration  annually  collects  and  publishes  expenditure 
data  for  'health,  education,  and  welfare  purposes.  (See  Appendix  B,)  But  the  data 
contain  insiffficient  detail  on  the  private  sector  and  in  areas  outside  the  HEW 
classification.  An  annual  series  of  philanthropic  spending  studies,  detailed  and 
up-to-date,  is  therefore  needed,  and  the  private  agencies  themselves  should  be 
involved  in  the  development,  financing,  and  evaluation  of  such  a  series. 


"*A  New  Role  for  the  Private  Sector 

Evaluation 

Although  the  public  sector  will  in  the  future  undoubtedly  assume  a  larger  role  in 
the  provision  of  social  services,  a  vital  role  will  still  exist  for  the  private  charitablec^ 
organization.  The  public  agencies  may  provide  services  in  what  could  become\ 
near-monopolistic  fashion,  but  there  will  continue  to  be  a  growing  need  for  ai 
watchdog  function  to  be  performed  ,by  knowledgeable,  critical  external  organiza- 
tions, particularly  at  the  local  level  where  services  are  provided  directly  to  clients. 
Community-based  assessment  and  evaluation  studies  are  and  will  be  needed  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  determine  how  well  government  agencies  are  carrying  out  their 
respon^bilities  and  to  insure  the  highest  quality  of  service  to  all  eligible  persons  in 
an  atmo^here  of  dignity  and  respect. 

The  pk^spect  of  the  private  sector  evaluating  the  public  offers  an  interesting 
reversal  from  the  prevailing  arrangement  in  which  public  agencies  usually  evaluate 
Q  *ie  service  delivery  of  private  organizations.  The  outcome,  however,  should  be  a 
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general  upgrading  of  service  as'  public  agencies  are  kept  on  their  toes  by 
competently  designed  and  implemented  assessment  techniques. 

Systematically  designed  evaluation  by  community-based  private  charities  of 
/>  service^  with  which  they  are  familiar  can  also  facilitate  comparative  analyses  of 
alternative  strategies  used  by  different  agencies  for  the,  same  obieciive.  By 
identifying  and  disseminating  the  most  successful  methods,  the  potential  for 
upgrading  all  services  is  greatly  enhanced. 


Voluntarism  ^ 

A  discussion  of  social  policy  related  to  philanthropy  cannot  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  volunteer  staffing.  At  the  present  time,  most  charitable  organiza- 
tions make  wide  use  of  volunteers  who  canvass  for  funds,  stuff  envelopes,  provide 
high-level  organization  and  policy-making  services,  and  accomplish  many  other 
useful  tasks.  The  value  df  these  contributed  services,  according  to  studies  made  for 
the  Filer  Commission,  amounts  to  more  than  $20  billion  a  year.  In  recent  years, 
particularly  with  the  advent  of  antipoverty  programs,  the  involvement  of  the  poor, 
minorities,  and*  others  in  voluntary  ^rvice  have  grown,  with  appreciable  results. 

The  continued  dedication  or  these  men  and  women  is  vital.  A  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  that  would  convert  volunteer  time  into  an  unpaid 
minimum  wage  that  could  be  deducted  on  income  tax  as  a  charitable  deduction.  If 
passed,  such  a  bill  could  go  well  beyond  the  present  law  which  permits  deduction  of 
only  out-pf-pocket  expenses. 

Some  opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation  believe  that  it  would  adversely  affect 
the  true  spirit  of  voluntarism  and  the  psv -rhic  reward' such  activity  brings  to  the 
volunteer;  others  oppose  the  record-keeping  burden  that  would  be  imposed  on  the 
volunteer  organization.  On  the  positive  side,  however,  is  the  inducement  that  would 
ensure  a  continuing  supply  of  much-needed  help  to  achieve  the  goals  of  organiza- 
tions performing  significant  services  to  the  community. 

Public  policy  should  encourage  voluntarism  among  all  citizens  -  not  simply  for 
the  economic  benefits  to  the  voluntary  organization  but  also  because  work  produces 
social  benefits  of  its  own.  It  enhances  the  self-image  of  those  who  volunteer;  delays 
senescence  for  the  aging  through  use  of  the  body  and  mind  in  productive  work;  and 
provides  for  the  pre-adult  many  useful,  educational,  work-type  experiences  along 
with  opportunities  to  satisfy  idealistic  needs  and  establish  mature,  responsible  modes 
of  behavior.  Beyond  the  value  to  the  volunteer  and  to  the  organization  served, 
however,  the  community  as  a  whole  stands  to  benefit  from  any  action  that  leads  to 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  and  to  the  involvement  of  its  people  in  striving 
for  a  better  life. 


Funding  Patterns 

The  tripartite  approach  of  the  federal  government  in  its  slipport  of  social  services 
bears  some  scrutiny  and  evaluation.  While  arguments  have  been  made  for  and 
against,  definitive  answers  do  not  exist  concerning  the  relative  value  of  (1) 
categorical  grants  for  specified  problems  such  as  runaways  or  teenage  drug  abuse; 
(2)  broad  legislative  authorizations,  such  as  the  new  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  by  which  the  federal  government  earmarks,  'funds  on  broad  terms  while  setting 
standards  and  posing  some  requirements  in  programming  to  the  states;  or  (3) 
increased  general  revenue  sharing  with  priorities  attached  to  the  increased  funds 
allocated  to  state  -atid  local  governments.  ^ 

Within  each  of  these  approaches  to  funding  are' provisions  that  range, from  full 
funding  by  the  federal  government  to  matching  grants  ir\  which  the  federal  share  is 
""'v^  "linimal.  A  study  of  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  these  alternative 
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?  approaches  is  necessary.  Do  they  each  meet  the  priority  needs  of  citizens  with 
problems?  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards  for  provision  of  services?  Are 
programs  monitored  and  evaluated?  What  about  cost-effectiveness?  Through  studies 
and  comparative  tests  of  the  various  approaches  in  terms  of  their  specific  objectives, 
major  national  foundations  can  attempt  to  find  the  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions.  The  results  of  such  studies  could  go  far  toward  establishing  rational  uses 
of  different  funding  approaches  to  meet  various  needs,  and  perhaps  toward 
determining  the  one  best  overall  approach. 


Providing  services  directly  to  the  client  is,  after  all,  the  end  product  of  an  often 
complicated  network  of  different  levels  of  governmental  organization  appropriations, 
fund  raising,  and  management.  After  a  decade  or  more  of  experimentation,  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  massive  funding  of  research  and  demonstration  to  broader- 
scale  dissemination  of  already  acquired  knowledge,  this  shift  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  federal  thrust  in  theJield  of  education  and  health.  But  what  is  known  theoFetically 
must  now  be  put  into  practice. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  the  social  services.  To  put  theory 
into  practice  here,  however,  requires  a  much  broader  reporting  and  sharing  of 
information  among  foundations,  other  private  organi^^iuns,  and  government  than 
now  exists.  That  there  may  be  gold  4o  be  mined  p^such  an  exchange  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  studies  conducted  by  major  national  foundations  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  which  unfortunately  stop  short  of  support  for  efforts  that  would  see 
these  models  adopted  more  broadly  by  local  agencies  Jlirectly  in  the  cjient-serving 
business.  *  ^ 


foundations  and  charitable  agencies  with  modest  support  can  be  effective  in  meeting 
significant  local  needs.  The  concept  of  the  H\v3  as  a  means  of  delivering  less  costly 
health  services  while  elevating  the  quality  of  health  through  application  of  preventive 
medicine  techniques  is  sound  in  principle.  But  when  it  comes  to  implementation,  . 
relatively ''few  communities  have  established  HIVJOs,  partly  because  of  the  complicated 
constraining  federal  regulations  surrounding  their  initiation.  Once  the  HMO  is  estab- 
lished, however,  the  problem  of  meeting  federal  criteria  is  less  acute.  Local  philan- 
thropic agencies  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  their  communities  and  citizens  by 
making  grants-in-aid  to  help  establish  HMO  centers,  allowing  needed  time  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  where  they  can  meet  the  required  tests  for  federal  funding. 

What  is  needed  is  a  policy  allowing  the  large  foundations  and  the  government 
agencies  to  allocate  a  major  share  of  lunds  to  assist  local  organisations  in  copying 
models  that  have  been  found  to  hufe  high  potential  for  success.  Relatively  small 
grants  for  this  purpose,  along  with  techrjic*j!  assistance  support,  would  go  far  in 
improving  program  planning  and  opeiatior.b  on  a  widespread  basis,  simultaneously 
amortizing  the  earlier  large  investments  in  t!ie  research  i-tself. 

Ellen  Winston,  former  Commissioner  oi'  Wejfare  in  the  U.S."  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  summaries  the  high  potential  of  directing  attention 
and  support  to  local  voluntary  agencies  in  meeting  human  and  community  needs: 

For  the  local  agencies,  most  of  which  are  direct, service  agencies,  the  ability  to 
meet  community  needs  is  directly  dependent  upon  sustained  private  support. 
These  agencies  not  only  help  to  fill  the  gaps  in  public  sociaf'servicos  for  those 
unable  to  pay,  but  they  also  p/ovide  services  to  these  who  can  pay  only  a 
part  of  the  cost,  such  as  older  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  and  workif?g  ifiothers 
who  require  day  care  for  their  children.  Some  agencies  serve  those  rndividuals 
who  can  pay  the  full  costs  of  needed  social  services.  Increasingly,  private 
agencies  are  seeking  and  receiving  federal  matching  funds  through  purch^se-of- 
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service  contracts  for  their  indigent  clients.  The  local  matching  percentage  may 
come  from  either  private  or  public  sources.' .  ** 

This  paper  has  indicated  that  whatever  the  state  of  the  economy,  the  years  ahead 
will  see  in  this  country  a  growth  in  demand  for  services  designed  to  meet  human 
needs.  It  makes  the  case  that  even  with  increases  in  government  support,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  vital  need  for  private  philanthropy. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  well  armed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  our  citizens  efficiently  and  humanely,  the  time  for  charting  that 
course  Is  now.  In  addition  to  the  new  and  challenging  roles  ahead  for  private 
philanthropy,  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers,  charged  with  developing 
a  social  ^p»rt  to  the  nation  basc(/5'on  meaningful  social  indicators,  and^the  utiliza- 
tion of  tfee  new  Congressional  Budget  Office,  should  lead  to  more-effecti^planning 
of  pubjiij/private  spending.  By  carefully  charting  our  future  course,  we  c^T^mvide 
satisfying  and  productive  roles  for  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  our  search*" 
for  abetter  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

f 

Appendix  A 
Federal  Grants  to  States  for  Social  Services: 

* 

Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  * 
Effective  October,  1975 


Purpose 

The  fturpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  social  services  which  will  accomplish  the  following 
goalsj^ 

K  Enable  individuals  to  achieve  or  maintain  economic  self-support,  and  prevent,  reduce,  or 
eliminate  dependency; 

2.  Permit  them  to  achieve  or  maintain  Jfelf-sufficiency,  including  reduction  or  prevention  of 
dependency; 

3.  Prevent  or -remedy  neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children  and  adults  unable  to  protect 
their  own  interests;  or  preserve,  rehabilitate,  or  reunite  families; 

4.  Prevent  or  reduce  inappropriate  institutional  care  by  providing  for  communitybased  care, 
home-based  care,  or  other  forms  of  less  intensive  care;  and 

a 

5.  Allow  individuals  to  secure  referral  or  admission  for  institutional  care  when  other  forms 
of  care  are  not  appropriate,  or  be  provided  with  services  to  institutions. 


Services 

To  accomplish  the  goals  listed  above,  the  following  sociaf  services  can  be  provided  under  the 

program:         ^  % 

Day  care  for  children  Counseling 

Day  care  for  adults  Health  related 

^Adoption  services  for  children  Hearing  and  speech  related 

Education  related  Drug  and  alcohol 

Emergency            ,  Volunteer  services  % 

Errjployment  related  i                       Home  deliveretj  meals 

R^ily  planning  Homemaker 

Fosrer  care  to  children  Housing  Improvement 

Foster  care  to  adults  Information  and  referral  ' 

rhnrp  services  Legal 
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* 

Money  management  Social  adjustment 

Consumer  protection  .  Nutrjtion 

Established  paternity  to  secure  support  Social  group 

Outreach  '  Community  planning 

Program  for  retarded  citizens  Special  services  to  the  blind 

Foster  home  finding  Transportational  services 

Protective  services  to  adults  Respite  care 

Group  hemes  Shelter  homes 

Protective  services  to  children  Special  services  to  single  parents 

(court  services) 

>•  • 
Appendix  B 

i  • 
Public  And  Private  Expenditures  For  Health,  Education,  And  Welfare 

♦ 

Total  expenditures  in  the  U.S.  for  health,  education,  and  welfare,  both  public  and  private, 
were  $336  billion  in  1974.  This  amount  was  equivalent  to  24.9  percent  of  the  gross^ational 
product.  The  comparable  figure  for  1950  was  $35  billion,  representing  13.4  percent  of  ihe  gross 
national  product. 

The  Increase  in  the  expenditures  for  these  purposes  averaged  $12  billloN  a  year  during  the  24 
year  period  19500974.  The  average  increase  in  the  percentage  of  gross  national  product  was 
approximately  one  half  of  one  percent  per  year. 
.  The  non*pubilc  portion  of  these  totals  were  as  follows: 

Total 
'  Health 
Education 

Income  maintenance 
Welfare  &  other  services 

Source:  Alfred  M.  Skolnik  and  Sophie  R.  Dales»  ''Social  Welfare  Expenditures,  Fiscal  Year 
1974,"»Soc/a/  Security  Bulletin  (January  1975),  pp.  30  9. 


Footnotes 

1.  Cynthia  C.  Wcdel,  in  an  address  to  the  National  Council  of  Philanthropy,  1974. 
2:  Ibld.l 


1950 

1970 

'  1974 

34.1% 

31.8% 

28.9% 

74.5 

63.5 

50.4 

14.2 

16.7 

16.1 

9.0 

16.0 

14.6 

34.2 

20.0 

13.8 

^  3.  AjKed  M.  Skolnik  and  Sophie  R.  Dales,  "Social  Welfare  Expenditures,  Fiscal  Year  1974i'\ 
.  '    Sc*clol  Security  Bulletin  (January  1975),  p.  17. 

4.  The  Greater  Hartford  Process,  Inc.,  A  New  System  of  SocJ  Services  for  1980  (Hartford. 
Conn.r  March  197^),  p^  1.  . 


5.  Senate  .Document^o.  92.48,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  December  10,  1971. 

It 

6.  Maurice  F.  Seay,  Community  Education:  A  Developing  Concept  (Midland,  Mich.:  Pendell 
Publishing  Co.,  1974),  p.  11. 

7.  S.P.  Marland,  Jr.,  "The  Fedcra?'^)^e>l«  In  Lommunity  Education,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
(November  1^72),  p.  146.  K 

8.  Clyde?  .M.  Campbell,  "Contribution  of  the  Mott  Foundation  v  the  Community  Education 
Movements,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan  (November  1972),  p.  195. 

9.  Jack  MInzey,  "Community  Education:  An  Amalgam  of  Many  Views,"  Phil  Delia  Kappan 
(November  1972),  p.  150.  .  \  ^ 

* 

U"''  David  H.  SrrXlth,  [Voluntary  Action  Research,  1973  (Lexington,  Mass.  Lexington  Booki. 
3),  p.  388." 
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11.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  ^'Social  Advisers,  Social  Accounting  Snd  the  Presidency,:* 
Symposium  on  the  Institutional  Presidency,  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  Durham,  N.C.,  1970/  '  .        |  ^ 

12.  Ibld^  .  .  ^  • 

13:  Ellen  Winc»jn,  **Somc  Aspects  o(  Private  Philanthropy  in  Refa^ion  to  Social  Welfa*re,"  paper 
prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs,  1975. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  IN 
RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  WELFARE  . 

Ellen  Winston^ 


Introduction 


^  Philanthropic  aid  for  the  destitute  and  disadvantaged  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
social  heritage.  Voluntary  social  welfare  under  sectarian,  nonsectarian,  and  other 
auspices  has  been  a  major  for^e  in  identifying  and  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
country  s  social  welfare  needs  and  in  demonstrating  the  importance  and  feasibility 
,  of  public  support  of  social  welfare  programs. 

in  recent  decades  the  scope  and  structure  of  voluntary  social  welfare  activities 
have  changed  in  response  to  the  proliferation  of  new  or  newly  identified  social 
problems,  many  of  which  derive  from  increased  urbanization  ami  mobility,  and  to 
the  vastly  enlarged  role  of  government  in  nrieeting  social  welfare  needs.  Most  of  the 
major  changes  that  have  resulted  in  voluntary  social  welfare  as  we  know  it  today 
stem  from  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Numerous 
amendments  to  the  act  have  broadened  coverage  and  iricreased  benefits,  so  that, 
meeting  the  costs  of  income  maintenance  and  major  health  programs  (Medicare  and 
Medicaid)  is  now  a  recognized  governmental  function.  The  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  this  country's  largest  publicly  financed  social  welfare  program,  but 
there  are  many  other  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  directed  wholly  or  in  part 
to  social  welfare  objectives. 

The  effect  of  the  marked  proliferation  of  government  programs  and  services  in 
the  social  welfare  field  has  been  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  essential  role  of 
the  private  sector:  We  still  look  tb  private  social  welfare  to  meet  those  needs  that 
govern menj  does_^not  or  cannot  respond  to,  or  cannot  serve  as  effectively. 

An  effort  is  made  here  to  trace  the  funding  patterns  for  voluntary  social  welfare 
agencies  and  to  identify  jome  of  the  problems  of  financing  and  administration  that 
dirfcctly  affect  the  ability  of  these  agencies  to  achieve  their  particular  objectives. 

"Why  do  so  many  of  nur  private  nonprofit  organizations  seem  to  have 
perpetually  engrossing  financial  problems?  Why  should  the  men  who  run  them  have 
to  sp^nd  so  much  time  and  effort  making  the  rounds  of  potential  donors,  hat  in 
hand,  often  with  disappointing  results  and  always  at  the  expense  of  their  primary 
administrative  and  program  functions?"  So  wrote  Alan  Pifer,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  in  1966.^  Now,  a  decade  later,  these  questions 
are  even  more  relevant  to  private  nonprofit  institutions  and  agencies,  especially 
those  concerned  with  social  welfare.  Civen  the  growing  competition  among  all 
nongovernmental  organizations  for  the  private  and  public  dollar,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  volunury  social  welfare  agency  to  find  better  ways  of  securing  adequate 
financing  so  that  it  can  continue  to  provide  leadership  and  essential  services,  No  less 
important  is  the  need  for  private  support  sources  to  recognize  the  vital  role  of  these 
agencies  and  provide  needed  funds. 


Parameters  of  Social  Welfare 

Both  the  public  and  the  private  social  welfare  sectors,  whatever  their  specific 
obligations,  operate  with  the  same  objective  -  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
individuals  and  families.  As  services  initiated  in  the  voluntary  sector  become  more 


^Former  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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widely  accepted,  they  are  usually  brought  under  governmental  auspices  and  thus 
become  more  generally  available,  at  least  to  lower-income  groups. 

The  field  of  social  welfare  is  constantly  changing,  with  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge,  the  recognition  of  emerging  problems,  the  impact  of  new  legislation. 
New  agencies  arc  established;  old  agencies  make  program  changes.  Programs  under 
both  public  and  private  auspices  are  revised  as  new  methods  are  developed  and  as 
levels  of  expectations  change,  creating  new  challenges  and  needs.  Yet  within  the 
general  context  of  social  welfare,  the  needs  are  so  great  that  even  if  all  of  the 
resources  available  were  allocated  to  them,  many  of  these  needs  would  still  be 
unmet  This  is  true  if  we  consider  only  the  economically  deprived  groups;  when  vye 
include  the  total  population  -  and  what  family  is  immune  from  social  problems  — 
the  totality  of  unmet  needs  is  staggering. 


I 

THE  FINANCING  OF  VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 


Even  a  cursory  review  of  reports  on  private  philanthropy  in  the  social  welfare 
field  reveals  the  tremendous  range  of  agShcies  and  programs  that  have  benefited 
from  private  funding.  Almost  without  exception,  voluntary  social  welfare  agencies  at 
the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  are  to  some  extent  supported  by  private 
philanthropy. 

At  the  local  level  there  are  family  service  agencies,  child  welfare  agencies,  the 
more  recently  established  agencies  that  serve  the  aging,  youth  organizations,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  special-purpose  agencies.  Their  private  support,  as  data  cited  later  in 
this  report  indicate,  comes  in  substantial  part  from  federated  ftind  raising, 
community  and  family  foundations  and  service  agencies,  and  large  individual 
contributors.  Some  agencies  receive  substantial  grants  from  major  foundations, 
particularly  for  an  innovative  approach  to  a  special  problem  area. 

Local  agencies  may  or  may  not  be  affiliates  of  national  voluntary  organizations, 
,but  generally  the  major  local  agencies  do  have  parent  organizations  to  which  they 
can  turn  for  a  wide  .range  of  assistance.  For  the  local  agencies,  most  of  which  are 
direct  service  agencies,  the  ability  to  meet  community  needs  is  directly  dependent 
upon  sustained  private  support.  These  agencies  not  only  help  to  fill  the  gaps  in  public 
social  services  for  those  unabie  to  pay,  but  they  also  provide  services  to  those  who  can 
pay  only  a  part  of  the  cost,  such  as  older  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  and  working 
njothers  who  require  day  care  for  their  children.  Some  agencies  serve  those  indi- 
viduals who  can  pay  the  full  costs  of  needed  social  services.  Increasingly,  private 
agencies  are  seeking  and  receiving  federal  matching  funds  through  purchase-of-service 
contracts  for  their  Indigent  clients.  The  local  matching  percentage  may  come  from 
either  private  or  public  sources.  Local  planning  agencies,  often  directly  related  to 
federated  fund-raising  organizations,  have  become  Increasingly  active  In  many  com- 
munities. Such  agencies  attempt  to  assess  community  needs,  establish  priorities,  and. 
monitor  existing  programs. 

The  range  of  voluntary  social  welfare  agencies  at  the  state  level  is  somewhat 
more  nan-ow,  but  these  agencies  offer  the  same  general  types  of  direct  services  as 
the  local  agencies.  For  example,  statewide  adoption  agencies,  supported  jn 
substantial  part  by  private  philanthropy,  have  operated  in  many  states  for  a  number 
of  years;  some  sectarian  child  welfare  agencies  and  programs  for  the  aging  often 
provide  direct  services  statewide.  These  and  other  similarly  based  voluntary  social 
welfare  agencies  depend  heavily  on  private  philanthropy  for  their  start-up  costs  and 
ongoing  support. 

Q  "Private  philanthropic  support  of  social  welfare  agencies  at  the  national  level  Is 
gP^(^"hly  visible  through  foundation  ^ra^t^^  other  large  contributions  from 
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corporations,  individuals,  and  bequests.  Many  of  the  national  agencies  that  provide 
leadership  in  social  welfare  today  received  their  start-up  funds  from  private 
foundations,  including  the  Field  Foundation,  The  Ford  Foundation,  Ittleson  Family 
Foundation,  New  York  Foundation,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, Stern  Family  Fund.  ^See  Appendix  B.)  , 

The  development  of  improved  accounting  and  financial  reporting  .methods  for 
voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies  was  underwritten  by  the  Avalon  Foundation 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  several  other  foundations  financed  implementation 
of  the  system.  Methodology  for  program  evaluation  in  the  familv  service  field  was 
developed  urder  grants  from  at  least  five  foundations.  Performaiice  standards  for 
child  welfare  and  homemaker  services  have  been  established',  through  support  from 
the  Ittleson .  Family  Foundation,  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  others. 
Extensive  research  on  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Chijdren  program  was  financed  by  the 
Field  Foundation;  special  programs  in  the  fields  of  aging  and  child  welfare  are 
currently  being  supported  by  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation;  and  social 
work  education  continues  to  benefit  from  the  support  of  The  Lois  and  Samuel 
Silberman  Fund.    ~  .  "  ^ 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  private  phi(an- 
thropy  has  contributed  and  continues  to  contribute  to  the  voluntary  social  welfare 
field.  The  record  of  achievement  to  date  provides  the  basis  for  our  consideration  of 
current  and  future  issues  in  the  financing  of  social  welfare.  * 


Sources  of  Support 


Since  large  amounts  of  private  funds  have  in  the  past  gone  to  social  welfare,  are 
currently  being  expended  for  voluntary  social  welfare  programs,  and  will  be  available 
at  least  in  the  near  future,  it  is  useful  to  review  existing  data  on  these  philanthropic 
contributions  and  their  impact  on  the  social  welfare  field.  Data  from  a  variety  of 
sources  reflect  the  differing  patterns  of  voluntary,  private  support  of  social  welfare  and 
the  diversity  of  funding  sources. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  for  a  number  of  years  published  figures 
on  public  and  private  expenditures  for  social  welfare.  As  Table  1  shows,  while  both 
public  and  private  funding  of  welfare  and  other  services  has  grown  substantFally 
since  1949-50,  public  funds  have  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  private  funds.  The 
proportion  of  total  fur.ds  for  welfare  and  other  services  contributed  by  private 
philanthropy  decreased  from  47.3  percent  in  1954-55  to  15.4  percent  in  1972-73. 
However,  the  importance  to  the  social  welfare  field  of  the  almost  $3  billion  in 
private  funds  in  1972-73,  nearly  four  times  the  amount  expended  in  1949-50 
should  not  be  underestimated.  *  * 

Total  philanthropic  giving  -  individuals,  bequests,  foundations,  corporations  - 
for  1974  was  $25.23  billion.  Of  this,  $2.34  billion,  or  9.3  percent,  went  to  social  * 
welfare.2  (While  much  attention  is  focused  on  support  from  foundations, 
^corporations,  and  federated  funding,  the  bulk  of  contributions  for  all  causes,  social 
welfare  included,  comes  from  individuals,  as  living  donors  and  through  bequests. 
Individuals  contributed  an  estimated  $19.8  billion  of  total  giving  in  1974;  bequest 
giving  in  that  year  is  estimated  to  be  $2.07  billion.^) 

Most  individual  givers  tend  to  think  of  contributions  to  social  welfare  in  terms  of 
United  Fund  drives.  In  1973,  28.4  percent  of  the  more  than  $900  million  raised 
by  tfiese  local  drives  was  allocated  to  family  and  children's  services,  the  United  Way 
category  that  can  most  readily  be  subsumed  under  social  welfare.  Recreation  was 

close  behind  with  27.4  percent  (Table  2.)  %   

,    A  Conference  Board  ^rvey  of  corporate  giving  shows  that  of  the  $322.56 
million  contributed  by  443  companies  in  1972,  26.65  percent  went  to  federated 
and  welfare  drives,  such  as  United  Funds.  Another  1.84  percent  was  allocated 
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Table  1 

Public  and  Private  Expenditures  for  Welfare  and  Other  Services, 
P'^lected  Fiscal  Years,  1949-50  Through  1972-73  » 
(in  millions  o^f  dollars) 


Public^  Private 


Year 

Total 

-  Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1949-50 

$2,004 

$1,319 

.  65.8% 

$  685 

34.2% 

1954-55 

1,797 

947 

52.7 

850 

47.3 

1959-60 

2,658 

1,570 

59.1 

1,088 

40.9 

1964-65 

4,291 

2,916 

68.0 

1,375 

32.0 

1968-69 

8,295 

6,395 

80.0 

1,900 

22.9 

1969-70 

9,992 

7, 992 

83.2 

2,000 

20.0 

1970-71 

12, 523 

10,423 

84.9 

2,100 

16.8 

1971-72 

15,268 

,  12,968 

84.6 

2,300 

15.1 

1972-73 

16,924 

.  14,324 

84.6 

2,600 

15.4 

a.  Food  stamps,  surplus  food  for  the  needy  and  for  institutions,  child  nutrition,  institu- 
tional care,  child  welfare,  economic  opportunity  and  manpower  programs,  veterans' 
welfare  services,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  housing. 

Source:  /Jfred  M.  Skolnik  and  Sophie  R.  Dales,  "Social  Welfare  Expenditures,  1972-73," 
.  social  Security  Bulletin  (January  1 974),  Table  1 0,  p.  1 7 . 


Tablt2 

United  AVay  Allocations  by  Fields  of  Service,  1973 


Family  and  children's  services  28.4% 

American  Red  Cross  12.9 

Hospitals  and  clinics  2.1 

Other  health  services  10. 0 

Recreation  services  27.4 

^^yCthev  services  4.4  " 

Community  welfare  planning  "3.2 

Campaign  4.2 

Year-roimd  administration  3 . 1 

Shrinkage  4.3 


100.0% 

'  •<>  \  *  ^ 

a.  Family  service  and  child*  care»  day  .nurseries,  matemity  home  care,  institutions 
for  aged,  Traveler's  Aid  Societies,  legal  aid  and  public  defender  societies, 
Salvation  Army,  services  to  handicapped  and  other  services. 

.Source:  United  Way  of  America.  See  also  American  Association  of  Fund*Raising 
Counsel,  bic.  Giving  USA,  1974,  p.  44. 

to  national  welfare  agencies  and  4.46  percent  to  unspecified  local  health  and  welfare 
agencies.^  While  98  percent  of  the  443  companies  contributed  to  federated  drives, 
only  37  percent  made  any  contribution  to  natio'^al  welfare  agencies.^ 

Community  foundations  have  given  first  priority  to  social  welfare,  with  roughly 
one  third  of  .their  resources  being  allocated  to  this  field  in  the  period  1966-1972. 
^able  3.)  This  can  be  interpreted  as  a  response  to  the  recognition  of  needs  of 
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Table  3 


DuS^^bution  of  Community  Foundation  Grants  by  Field,  Selected  Years 

^  Pield  ■  1966  1968     '       1970  ^      ■  1972 

Education  21-4%  ;8.4%  16,4%  19,6% 

Social  welfare  ,  34,8  32.1  36.3  36.1 

Health  ,  19.8  17.3  19. 1  19.3 

Humanities  "  9,4  10. 5  9,8  10.4 

Religion       ^  ^  2.4      ,         2.6  2.1  1^8 

Civic  improvement  *  7.5  "         15.6  15.2  11*7 

Other  4,7  3.5'    ^     .    i.i  i]i  • 

Source:  Cbuncil  on  Foundations.  Scc^also  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc 

Giving  USA.  1975,  p.  16.    ■  '  : 


families  and  individuals  in  the  local  community  and  to  efforts  to  support  local 
agencies. 

The  data  on  United  Way  allocations  and  community  foundation  grants  indicate 
that  the  closer  the  decision-making  process  governing  the  use  of  private  funds  is  to 
the  Ipcal  community,  the  higher  the  proportion  of  total  funds  going  to  soqial 
welfare.  , 

When  one  turns  to  private  foundations,  the  picture  is  somewhat  different.  The 
distribution  of  foundation  grants  in  the  period  1970-1974,  as  reported  in  Giving 
USA,  shows  that  in  each  year  the  largest  single  percentage  of  funds  went  to 
education.  Welfare  received  the  second  largest  percentage  of  foundation  funds  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  period  (finishing  just  ahead  of  health).  However,  in  1973 
welfare  fell  behind  both  health  and  science  in  its  share  of  funds  and  in  1974 
received  slightly  less  than  health.  (Table  4.) 


Table  4 


Distribution  of  Foundation  Grants  by  Field,  1970.1974 


Field 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974^ 

Education  ^ 

36% 

32% 

23% 

36%  ' 

28% 

Welfare 

17 

16 

20 

9  . 

16. 

^Health 

15 

15 

17 

24 

20 

Sciences 

12 

:  IP 

16 

12 

12 

International 

7 

10  ' 

12 

9 

"  11 

Humanities 

7 

10- 

8 

8 

11 

Religion 
Number  ^ 

6 

7 

^  4 

2 

o2 

» 

ot  Grants 

;  12,225 

12,989 

10,426 

8,005 

9,596 

Source:  The  Foundation  Center,  based  on  grants  reported  in  Foundation^Grants  4ndex.  From 
American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  Giving* USA,  1974,  p.  14  and 
1975,  p:  14. 


While  It  can  be  argued  that  1973  was  an  exception,  and  while  recognizing  that 
there  are  foundations  with  special  interests  in  the  social  welfare  field  which  might 
provide  exceptions  to  the  general  Jrend  in  funding,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  possible 
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that  social  welfare  will  run  a  poor  third  behind  education  and  health  in  the 
-  immediate  future.  « 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Council  on  Foundations  from  fields  of 
activity  reported  by  The  Foundation  Center,  welfare  and  the  sciences  each  received 
13  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  foundation  grants  in  the  period  196M973. 
Education  was  first  with  32  percent,  followed  by  health  with  15  percent  and 
international  activities  with  14  percent. 

Related  to  the  financing  of  voluntary  social  welfare  is  the  distribution  of  grants 
within  the  social  welfare  field.  Table  5  presents  data  for  a  number  of  areas  not 
generally  included  within  the  definition  of  social  welfare:  recreation  and'  conserva- 
tion, housing  and  transportation,  and  at  least  parts  of  several  other  program  areas. 
What  is  striking  about  these  figures  is  the  sharp  decrease  from  1972  to  1973  in  the 
total  amount  of  foundation  grants  for  welfare  (even  after  discounting  for  the  $30 
million  Ford  Foundation  grant  in  1972).  Should  this  downward  trend  continue,  the 
future  of  private  social  welfare  at  the  state,  regional,  and  national  Ifevels  will  be 
y    -seriously  jeopardized.  ^  o 


Tablf  5 

Foundation  Grants  in  Welfare,  1972  and  1973*  t 


Areas  of  .Giving 

Number  of 
Grants 

Amount  of  Grants 
(in  thousands) 

Percent  of 
Total 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

General 

2 

1 

$  121 

$  67 

1% 

Aged 

67 

76 

1,929 

1,756 

1 

3% 

Child  welfare 

232 

224 

7,579 

8,407 

6* 

13 

Community 
development 

228 

187 

17,418 

13,  879 

13 

21 

Community  funds 

43 

113 

2,795 

6,514 

2 

10 

Delinquency  and 
crime 

105 

129 

33, 733^ 

3,003 

25 

4 

Handicapped 

147 

133 

6,342 

3,  682 

5 

5 

Housing  and 
transportation 

111 

74 

7,085 

2,846 

5 

4 

Race  relations 

191 

91 

15, 115 

,5,095 

11 

8 

Recreation  and 
conservation 

161 

101 

13,380 

3,310 

10 

5 

Social  agencies 

289 

192 

7,  587 

4, 129 

6 

6 

Youth  agencies 

459 

485 

20,273 

13, 882 

15 

21 

Totals 

2,C35 

1,806 

$133, 357 

$66,  570 

100% 

100% 

a.  Grants  reported  in  Foundation  Grants  Index,  Vol.  13  (1972)  and  Vol.  14  (1973). 

b.  This  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  a  $30  million  grant  by  The  Ford  Foundation  toward  setting 
up  the  Police  Foundation. 
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Source:  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 
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Another  perspective  on  the  private  financing  of  social  welfare  can  be  gained  by 
examining  available  budget  data  for  1973  for  seven  wellorganized  private, 
nonscctarian  social  welfare  agencies,  Tables  6,  7,  and  8  provide  this  information  and 
must  be  read  together  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  financial  picture. 

Table  6  reflects  the  problem  of  restricted  funds.  Of  the  seven  agencies  studied 
only  twoohad  complete  or  nearly  complete  freedom  to  handle  the  total  agency 
budget  It  must  be  po.inted  out,  however,  that  even  where  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  available  funds  were  restricted,  the  activities  supported  by  these  funds  probably 
represented  major  program  priorities  of  the  agencies. 

Turning  to  the  sources  of  restricted  and  unrestricted  agency  funds  (Table  7)  one 
IS  struck  with  the  diversity  of  funding  patterns  among  the  agencies.  Some  of  the 
agencies  derived  almost  half  or  more  than  half  of  their  funds  from  private 
philanthropy  (listed  in  the  table  as  public  support),  while  others  received  the 
majority  of  their  support  from  government  grants  and  fees,  or  membership  dues,  or 
a  combination  of  the,  two.  While  percentages  differ  sharply,  and  may  change 
markedly  from  year  to  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  national  voluntary  agency  does, 
indeed  must,  seek  its  funding  from  a  variety  of  sources.  This  is  as  true  for  the  small 
agency  as  for  the  large  one,  for  the  new  agency  as  for  the  long-established  one.  It  is 
clear  from  Table  8  that  despite  tiie  availability  of  government  fljnds,  private 
philanthropy  (through  contributions,  federated  fund  raising,  and  other  sources) 
provides  continuing  major  support  for  the  programs  of  national  private  social 
"Velfare  agencies. 

As  noted  earlier,  fx)undation  support  made  possible  the  esUblishment  and  initial 
operations  of  a  number  of  national  private  agencies.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  support 
and  other  kinds  of  private  funds,  along,  with  efforts  to  increase  services,  that  has  led 
more  and  more  social  welfare  agencies  to  seek  government  grants.  This  in  turn  raises 
the  question  of  the  current  and  continuing  role  and  responsibility  of  private 
philanthropy  in  helping  to  provide  a  balance  in  welfare  funding  so  that  the 
significant  impact  of  the  private  sector  upon  social  welfare  can  be  maintained  and. 
where  necessary,  enhanced. 

While  trends  in  giving  can  be  measured  for  bequests,  foundations,  corporations, 
and  federated  funds,  the  patterns  of  direct  individual  contributions,  except  for  very 
large  donations,  are  more  difficult  to  discern.  With  their  obvious  emotional  appeals 
many  bona  fide  as  well  as  many  less  professional  social  welfare  agencies  depend 
heavily  on  individual  contributions  to  meet  their  budgets.  Since  many  individual 
donors  tend  to  continue  their  practice  of  giving  from  year  to  year,  it  would  seem 
that  the  private  social  welfare  agency  would  benefit  from  better  information  about 
the  patterns  of  giving  and  preferences  of  individual  donors  who  make  direct 
contributions  to  agencies. 
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Agency  A 
Agency  B 

Agency  C 

/ 
/ 

Agency  D 
Agency  E 
Agency  F 
Agency  G 


Tablft6' 

Social  Welfare  Agendes,  Public  Support  and  Revenue, 
,  Restricted  and  Unrestricted  Funds,  1973  (Actual) 


Total  Public  Support 
and  Revenue^ 


Amount 
$2,534,274 

1, 113, 734 

4,460,915 

3,998,038 

248,570 
^  366,450 

896,242 


Percent 
100% 

100 

100 

100 


100 


100 


100 


Restricted  by  Dor^or 


Amount 
$1, 261, 142 

525, 506 
4,276,243 
1,582,323 

108,644 


109,959 


Percent 
50% 

47 

96 

39 

42 


Unrestricted 


Amount 


$1,273,132 


588,228 


12 


184.672 
2,415.  715 
139, 926 
366,450 
786,283 


Percent 


50%, 


53 


4 

61 
58 
100 
88 


Source:  United  Way  .of  America,  Committee  on  National  Agency  Support,  Report  1974. 


**Agency  B 
Agency  C 
Agency  D 
Agency  £ 
Agency  F 

~ Agency  G 


Total  Public  Support 
and  Revenue 


T»We7 

Social  Welfare  Agencies,  Sources  of  Revenue,  1973  (Actual) 
Government  Grants 

Public  Support^  and  Fees  Membership  Dues  All  other^ 


100 


100 


1, 113,  734 

4,460,915 

3,998,  038  100 

248, 570  100 

366,450.  100 

896,242  100 


201,486 
25, 323 
1,  788,  053 

118, 630 
70, 500 

541,063 


38%  $710,336 
41  268,  754 


48 
19 
60 


93 
.52 
11 
14 


51,  3"89 


50,  354 


23% 


17, 


5.5 


^"^Q^"^      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount  Percent 

Agency  A        $2,534,274        100%       $275,859  11%  $965,787 

18  459,227 

0.5  4,183,949 

0 

45  2,022,605 
26,594 
51,000 
15, 000 


80,  793 
195, 000 
177,220 


28%  $^2,292 
-24  184,267 
1  200,254 
137,  026 
22,553 


1 
32 
53 


49,^50 

4 


14 


20 


162,959  18 


a.  Includes  contributions  to  building  fund,  special  events,  legacies  and  bequests  (including  endowment),  receipts  from  federated  ai)d  n^ederated  community  campaigns. 

b.  Investment  income,  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions,  program  service  fees,  sales  of  supplies  and  services,  miscellaneous. 


Source:  United  Way  of  America.  Committee  on  National  Agency  Support,  Report  1974. 
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* 

• 

■ 

TaUtS 

• 

c 

Sodd  W^ftre  Ageades,  Souxcet  of  Public  Support,^  1973  (Actual) 

» 

V  . 

i 

■  Total 

* 

Contributions 

Federated  and  Non— 
0    Federated  Campaigns 

AU  Others^ 

Amount 

^Percent' 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount  Percent 

Amount 

Psrcent 

Agency  A 

$  275,859 

100%     *  $ 

267,653 

97% 

-    $  2,482 

1% 

$  5,724 

2% 

Agency  B 

201,486 

100 

102,316  * 

51 

65,660 

32 

33, 510 

17 

Agency  C 

"  25,323 

100 

10,469 

'41  , 

14, 854 

59 

0  — 

Agency 

1, 788.053 

100 

1,098,053 

61 

332, 000 

19  ^ 

-3587  boo 

20'- 

,  _     Agency  E 

118, g3a 

100 

108,  (oO 

91 

i 

_^^65^ 

^ — ^  o 

0«5 

9,  OOU 

Agency  F 

70, 500 

100 

^Moo"^ 

50 

35,500 

50 

0 

Agency  G 

541,063 

100 

262,077 

48 

278,986 

52 

0 

'  a.  See  definition  on  Table  7. 

b*  Contributions  to  building  fund»  special  events, 

legacies jmd  bequests  (lixludlng  endowments)* 

^"rce:  United  Way  of  America, 

Committee  on  National  Agency  Support,  Report  1974* 
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II 

SORTING  OUT  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ROLE 
IN  SOCL\L  WELFARE  SUPPORT 


Since  the  major  portion*  of  social  services  will  continue  to"'be  financed  from 
public  funds,  there  is  continuing  need  for  clarification  V  public-private  roles.  The 
direct  services  of  agencies  are  basically. the  same  whether  conducted  under  public  or 
private  auspices.  Yet  with  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for  social  sf-rvices  at  all 
economic  levels^^::^ot  olily  the  poor  and  near  poor  ~  the  voluntary  sector  fws 
ever-gj5;^ng-demands  for  services  from  those  who  can  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost. 

hen  viewed  from  this  perspective,  governmental  programs,  which  focus  on  the 
poor  and  near  poor,  are  clearly  no  substitute  for  private  social  welfare. 
Furthermore,  should  the  public  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act  fail  to 
increase  commensurate  with  growing  demand  for  services,  or  any  significant 
governmental  program  related  to  social  welfare  be  greatly  reduced,  the  increased 
volume  of  unmet  need  will  place  new  strains  on  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

How  public  and  private  social  welfare  interface  is  also  affected  by  the  current 
emphasis  within  the  federal  government  on  decentralization  of  decision  making  to 
states  and  ultimately  to  local  government.  Governmental  decisions  regarding  social 
welfare  program  priorities  and  administration  affect  voluntary  social  welfare  at  all 
levels,  from  national  to  local.  For  example,  state  and  local  governments*  use  of 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  has  to  di..c  resulted  in  only  small  percentages  being 
allocated  to  either  public  or  privately  administered  "social  services  for  the  poor  and 
the  aged,"  one  of  the  eight  possible  areas  ^f  expenditures.  A  General  Accounting 
Office  report  based  on  a  surveys  of  250  locai  ;overnments,  including  the  50  cities 
and  50  counties  receiving  the  largest  amounts  of  revenue  sharing  funds  in  1972, 
revealed  that  only  about  .3  percent  of  revenue  sharing  monies  went  to  programs  for 
the  handicapped  and  little  more  than  1  percent  to  children's  programs.  A  related 
report  showed  about  .2  percent  going  to  programs  that  benefit  the  elderiy. 

Both  sectors  need  far  greater  skill  in  defining  their  goals  and  their  priorities:  'There 
must  be  recognition  that  the  establishment  of  priorities  and  the  determination  of 
criteria  affecting  them  are  not  necessarily  thfc  same  in  the  public  and  voluntary  sectors. 
There  should  not  be  any  presumption  that  because  government  has  established  a  set  of 
priorities  for  its  programs  and  services,  therefore  these  same  priorities  ipso  facto  can  be 
applied  to  the  voluntary  sector. 

Social  welfare  administrators  and  their  boards  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  substantial  public  funds,  usually  federal  or  state,  upon  the  directions 
of  their  programs.  Quite  apart  from  the  specialized  quasi-governmental  organization, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  voluntary  agencies  that  in  a  sense  became  captives 
of  government  through  their  dependence  on  public  funds.  Basically,  this  situation 
arises  when  the  private  nonprofit  agency  is  unable  to  secure  sufficient-^unds  from 
the  private  sector  and  thus  maintain  an  effective  balance  in  ifc  support  sources. 
What  devices  must  voluntary  agencies  use  -  and,  correspondingly,  what  are  the 
responsibilities  of  private  philanthropy  -  to  ensure  that  they  remain  free  to  pursue 
priorities  in  their  areas  of  expertise  and  maintain  flexibility  in  program  planning  and 
administration. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  addressed  this  issue  in  its  1971  bulletin,  A 
Natbnal  Program  for  Comprehensive  Child  Welfare  Services:  'The  voluntary 
agency's,  dependence  upon  public  funds  need  not  inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  its 
autonomy ...  The  autonomy  of  the  voluntary  agency  receiving  a  large  proportion  of 
Its  budget  from  public  funds  can  be  maintained,  provided  that  it  is  performing  well; 
It  has  the  necessary  protections  in  its  contract;  it  is  clear  about  its  role  and  its  rights 
as  a  voluntary  organization;  and  the  prerogatives,  requirements  and  responsibilities 
"^^f^*^  piblic  agency  providing  the  funds  are  tieariy  defined."^ 
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Other  leaders  in  the  voluntary  field  take  issue  with  this  point  of  view,  stating 
that  unless  financing  of  the  voluntary  social  welfare  agency  remains  basically 
private,  the  agency  will  forfeit  its  voluntary  approach:;^ 

Government  grants  inevitably  carry  with  them  the  danger  of  government 
controls.  They  involve  often  time-consuming,  changing  ^nd  delaying 
administrative  complications.  Government  grants  may  be  less  than  the  costs  of 
•services,  so  that  the  agencies  must  add  voluntary  funds  to  greatly  enlarged 
services.  Cash  flow  from  government  may  be  months  behind  incurrence  of 
costs.  Contracts  are  subject  to  continuing  modifications.  Continuity  of 
government  funding  is  not  assured.  ^  ' 

Most  fundamentally,  when  the  bulk  of  a  voluntary  agency's  incomes  from 
government,  when  the  definitions  of  whom  it  must  serve  and  what  services  it 
must  render  are  determined  by  government,  it  runs  the  risk  of  no  longer  being 
a  voluntary  agency,  and  becoming  instead  an  instrument  of  government.® 

Actually,  the  Child  Welfare  League  comes  out  for  multiple  sources  of  funding  in 
order  to  maintain  flexibility  and  lessen  the  risk  of  control.^  No  one  really  knows 
where  ttie  (tjviding  line  is  with  respect  to  governmental  versus  private  support. 
Perhaps  the  issue  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  sources  of  support  over  a 
period  of  years  rather  than  on  an  agency's  financial  situation  in  any  given  year. 


Ml 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 


.  Financial  Aspects 

Whether  financing  for  voluntary  social  welfare  is  sought  from  public  or  private 
sources,  it  is  a  time-consuming  process  calling  for  great  skill  in  what  is  now 
commonly  refered  to  as  "grantsmanship."  The  point  has  been  raised  many  times 
that  the  majority  of  social  welfare  administrators  in  the  private  arena  must  spend  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  their  time  and  energy  on  fund  raising  and  that  few 
social  welfare  agencies  have  sufficient  financing  to  carry  out  their  identified 
objectives  as  fully  and  effectively  as  is  desirable  for  the  public  good.  There  is  little 
value  in  belaboring  the  point  that  the  well-qualified  executive  who  is  charged  with 
responsibilities  for  leadership  and  program  development  must  somehow  compromise 
those  duties  with  the  pressing  demands  of  fund  raising.  There  are  other  equally 
important  problems  in  the  financing  of  private  social  welfare,  and  these  can  be 
identified  and  considered  in  relation  to  specific  sources  of  funds. 

From  the  time  of  thej^lizabethian  Poor  Laws,  philanthropic  aid  to  individuals  of 
families  has  been  thought  of  in  terms  of  the^very  poor.  Convincing  people  at  higher 
economic  levels  th^^  need  and  eventually  become  the  beneficiaries  of 

'90cM  one  oT'lhe  fir^t  hurdles  faced  by  the  social  welfare  fund 

raiser.  Another  problem,  again  not  unique  ^o  social  welfare  but  probably  intensified 
for  this  field,  is  that  once  outside  the  United  Fund  area,  time-consuming  fund-ra'^ing 
practices  must  usually  be  followed.  If  an  agency  is  approaching  a  foundation, 
corporation,  government  agency,  or  large  individual  donor  for  a  grant,  the  chances 
are  that  the  proposal  will  be  carefully  tailored  to  the  kpown  special  interests  of  the 
potential  benefactor.  If  successful  in  obtaining  the  sought-after  funds,  the  agency's 
financial  well-being  is  improved;  if  unsuccessful,  the  agency's  overall  cost  of 
administration  in  relation  to  its  basic  mission  is  increased.  * 
Even  if  the  social  welfare  agency  is  awarded  a  project  grant,  or  other  type  of 
O  Jing,  its  financial.problems  are  not  entirely  solved.  Federal  grants,  for  instance. 
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often  require  that  a  substantial  amount  of  matching  money  be  produced  from  year 
to  year.  Foundation  grant's  may  have  a  different  approach  say,  a  three-year  grant 
that  decreases  from  year ''to  year,  requiring  that  the  agency,  whose  costs  almost 
certainly  will  have  increased  annually,  provide  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  total 
costs. 

A  related  problem  for  the  social  welfare  agency  is^that  even  a  fully  funded 
project  seldom  covers  all  of  the  cost.  Agencies  seek  to  establish  a  predetermined 
percentage  that  can  be  added  to  the  project  cost  as  overhead.  Some  philanthropic 
sources  will  not  provide  for  these  added  costs;  and  unless  the  overhead  can  be  built 
into  the  estimated  cost,  in  a  sense  concealed,  the  agency  must  find  within  its  own 
budget  Additional  unrestricted  funds  with  which  ro  subsidize  the  pVoject.^ 

Still  another  problem  is  the  current  appeal  of  so-called  innovative  and 
experir^jental  approaches  for  social  welfare  programming.  Certainly  we  look  to 
private  social  welfare  to  blaze  new  trails^  to  develop  new  methods  and  skills,  to  ' 
improve  the  service  delivery  system,  to  recognize  emerging  needs  and  move  quickly 
to  deal  with  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  greatly  expanded  our  knowledge 
of  how  to  deliver  many  widely  needed,  ongdfng  social  welfare  services.  If  an  area  of 
service  has  proved  its  value,  grants  for  continuation,  expansion,  and  improvement  of 
the  service  may  produce  far  greater  human  benefits  than  an  equal  amount  of  money 
spent  on  new  and  untried  programs,  many  of  which  do  not  survive  beyond  the 
initial  funding  period.  A  balance  is  called  for,  but  in  seeking  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things,  it  seems  wasteful  jo  neglect  services  that  have  already  proved  their 
value. 

In  the  social  welfare  field,  voluntary  agencies  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
unrestricted  contributions  which  can  be  used  for  ongoing  administration  of  essential 
services,  jt  is  just  as  important  to  help  the  voluntary  agency  to,.,imintain  a  sound 
fiscal  base^' through  unrestricted  support  grants  as  it  is  to  provide  for  special 
programs.  "Sustaining  the  good  works  of  existing  institutions  is  certainly  no  less 
essential  than  stimulating  new  programs  and  new  institutions.  A  delicate  balance 

-  between  stability  and  change  is  required."'^ 

Quite  obviously,  private  foundations  and  other  private  support  soi'rces  need  to 
,    have  more  information  about  the  many  facets  of  voluntary  social  welfare.  This 
coiild  be  supplied  by  persons  who  have  ready  and  continuing  access  to  philanthropic 

-  donors,  or  the' potential  ^donors  ibemselves  could  periodically  review  and  reconsider 
\   social  welfare  needs.  Among  the  private  foundations,  it  is  the  largest  ones  that  have 

the  greatest  potential  for  promoting  social  development  for  the  benefit  of  our 
"  society.  There  is  no  question  that  the  preferences  of  the  very  largest  foundations  as 
to  specific  fields  of  interest  have  some  impact  upon  funding  decisions  of  smaller 
foundations.  There  are  always  areas  that  are  currently  of  greater  concern  than 
others,  and  shifts  in  preferences  tend  to  occUr  along  with  social  and  economic 
changes.  Only  in  the  smallest  foundations  have  we  found  a  special  interest  in 
"general  welfare,"  and  this  appears  largely  due, to  contributions  to  the  United  Fund 
and  similar  community  fund  raising  efforts.  The  current  pattern  of  the  distribution 
of  foundation  grants  is  of  vital  concern  to  national  social  welfare  agencies, 
particularly  since  they  must  service  the  entire  field  and  develop  standards  of 
excellence  for  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  arena.  o 

The  various  .sources  of  private  philanthropy  and  the  voluntary  social  welfare 
agencies  share  a  common  objective  in  working  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  all  citizens.  We  must  find  better  methods  of  cooperation  so  that 
it  is.  not  always  incumbentUpon  the  agencies  to  seek  out  the  sources  of  philan- 
thropy; it  is  hoped  that  foundations  and  other  private  donors  will  increasingly  reach 
out  to  those  agencies  that  in  their  opinion  are  carrying  out  worthwhile  programs  in 
their  particular  af-eas"  of  interest.  Once  mutual  interest  in  a  given  field  has  been 
established,  there  is  the  potential  for  a  cooperative  relationship  .in  developing 
projects.  As  sources  of  private  ^i^hilanthropy  have  become  more  professional  in  their 
-"^'^'^^ches  and  their^staffs  more  expert,  they  ha'e  increased  their  own  potential  for 
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major  input  into  the  developmem  of  useful  projects  /hich  they  might  then  be 
interested  in  funding.  Grace  Olivarez  dealt  with  t^is  tbSuc  at  the  2Sth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Council  on  Foundations:  "What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a 
partnership  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  between  the  foundation  and  the  grantee.  In 
other  words,  unless  both  grantor  and  grantee  see  their  role^as  a  mutual  one  trying 
io  address  an  issue  or  a  problem,  the  relationship  of  us  and  them,  we  and  they, 
givers  and  beggars  will  continue,  to  the  detriment  of  the  social  ills  private 
philanthropy  is  trying  to  address." 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  agency's  proposed  project  is  of  no 
particular  interest  to  the  source  being  approached,  but  there  may  be  other  areas  of 
the  agency's  work  wheie  there  could  be  a  mutually  satisfying  partnership.  The 
potential  donor  needs  to  havQ  basic  information  about  the  agency  and  to  explore 
with  the  agency  the  areas  in  which  a  project  of  mutual  interest  might  be  developed. 
This  is  being  done  more  and  Vnore;  in  most  cases,  the  resulting  project  is  better 
constructed  and  more  likely  to/ make  a  definite  contribution. 

As  pointed  out,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  private  contributions  fon^cial 
welfare  is  that  most  people  d6  not  see  themselves  or  their  families  as  potential  users 
of  social  services.  A  broad  campaign  needs  to  be  organized  to  counteract  the  myth 
that  social  services  are  only  for  the  poor.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  highly  useful 
project  "     '  - 

Other  Concerns 

^ While  funding  is  Basic,  there  are  many  other  issues  that  concern  the  private 
sector.  Today  there  is  widespread  interest  jn  the  role  of  volunteers  in  both  private 
and  public  social  welfare  agencies.  Millions  of  volunteer's  serve  in  a  variety  of 
capacities  —  policy  makihg,  diiect  services,  supportive  services,  fund  raising,  among 
others.  Jt  is  becoming  a  more  Common  practice  to  pay  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  of 
low*income  and  even  middle-income  volunteers  and  even  to  accept  some  estimate  of 
the  value  o^  their  services  for  in-kind  matching  requirements  for  federal  funding.' 
(Volunteers  are  permitted  by  the.  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  deduct  certain 
out-of-pocket  expenses  and  automobile  travel.)  How  ^o  we  protect  the  concept  of 
and  motivation  for  volunteer  service  as  we  increasingly  4)ay  for  their  services? 
Another  issue  is  whether  voluntary  programs  at  any  level  should  be  coordinated  by 
a  federal  agency  and  what  can  be  projected  as  the  long-range  effect  of  this  action 
on  private  agency  programs.''  The  debate  has  scarcely  begun/on  the  critical 
implications  for  social  welfare. 

Although  there^^Sre  many  unresolved  questions  with  respect  to  voluntary  social 
welfare,  increased' attention  should  be  focused  on  how  well  the  present  system 
works  in  serving  people  and  how  it  can  be  made  to  work  better  with  available 
knowledge  and  resources.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  administration  of  social 
welfare  programs  has  focused  on  the  issue  of  accountability.  While  the  methods  of 
judging  accountability  are  not  as  precise  as  those  used  in  business  or  industry,  the 
social  welfare  field  recognizes  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement 

The  limited  funds  available  from  foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals,  the 
volume  of  requests  for  funds,  the  diversity  of  areas  to  which  funds  must  be 
allocated  —  all  mean  that  private  philanthropy  can  never  meet  more  than  a  small 
part^,of  the  total  social  welfare  need.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  not  only  of 
careful  discrirpination  by  the  donor  in  selecting  agencies  and  projects  to  support, 
but  also  of  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  donee.  Efficiency 
and  quality  are  not  related  to  size  so  much  as  to  the  skill  with  which  a  given 
project  is  planned  and  carried  out  The  social  work  profession  itself  has  begun  to 
place  more  emphasis  upon  administrative  accountability.  The  methodology  has 
^dVanced.  considerably,  even  in  the  last  six  years.  The  1964  foundation-sponsored 
Q  *ect  on  self-regulation  conducted  by  The  National  Assembly  and  the  National 
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Health  Council  resulted  in  Standards  of  Accounting  and  Financial  Reporting  for 
Voluntary  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organizations.  This,  together  with  the  1974 
revisions,  has  greatly  improved  fiscal  accountability  in  the  health  and  welfare  fields 
Further  adaptations,  tailored  to  special  types  of  services,  are  needed. 

When  one  turns  from  fiscal  accountability  to  accountability  for  direct  services 
and  evaluation  of  quality,  the  problems  are  admittedly  even  more  difficult.  It  is 
important  that  an  agency  not  oversell  a  proposal  in  terms  of  antic  pated  results  so 
that  program  accountability  can  be  gauged  against  reasonable  ^expectations.  Here, 
too,  substantial  progress  is  being  made  through  comparative  evaluations  of  publicly 
and  privately  funded  programs  and  through  controls  built  into  specific  projects. 
(The  recently  published  How  to  Conduct  a  Client  Follow-up  Study  by  Dorothy 
Fahs,  Beck  and  Mary  Ann  Jones  of  the  Family  Services  Association  of  America 
illu«gtes  the  progress  being  made.)  Whatever  the  methods  of  accountability,  they 
-  musTjtiot  lead  to  a  single-minded  focus,  on  measurable  efficiency  and  economy. 
Social  welfare  'will  and  must  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the 
services  rendered  and  how  well  they  achieve  the  desired  results  with  relpect  to  the 
individual  and/or  family  served.  ^ 

growing  attention  paid  to  accountability  is  the  .need  for 
standaj;ds.  As  a  nation,  we  have  been  derelict  in  not  insisting  upon' the  development 

.  and  tun  implementation  of  adequate  standards  in  the  social  welfare  field.  The  many 
reasons  why  the  private  sector  must  take  greater  responsibility  for  standard  setting 
need  not  be  reviewed  here.  What  is  important  is  that  private  philanthropy  work 
hand  in  hand  with  social  welfare  agencies  to  encourage  the  development  of 
standards  for.  direct  service  agencies  and  to  educate  the  public  to  the  necessity  of 

■  standards  of  excellence  for  even  the  sin?plest  of  services. 

State  an^'«federa^  agencies  are  usually  subject  to  too  wide  a  variety  of  pressures 
to  be  able  to  promulgate,  strong,  comprehensive  standards.  However,  a  number  of 
national  voluntary  agencies,  among  them  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and 
the  National  Council  for  Homemaker  Health  Aide  Services,  have  made  noticeable 
progress  in  recent  years  in  the  development  of  standards  for  social  welfare  services. 
One  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  enforcing  adequate  standards  of 
performance  is  to  have  the  federal  government  require  all  private  agencies  from 
which  there  is  public  purchase  oT  services,  to  meet  standards  developed  by 
recognized  national  voluntary  agencies.  Using  this  approach,  the  implementation  of 

^  ^standards  becomes  a  shared  responsibility.  As  a  further  step,  federal  and  state 
agencies  should  require  that  public  agencies  providing  direct  services  adhere  to  the 
same  standards  of  quality  as  those  promulgated  for  private  agencies. 

9nly  the  larger^^well-financed  voluntary  agencies  can  afford  to  pay  the  total  costs 
of  certification  by  standard-setting  bpdies.  Subsidization  (by  public  or  private 
sources)  of  these  costs  directed  toward  raising  the  level  of  voluntary  social  services 
IS  essential.  At  the  same  time,  continuing  .pressure  on  public  ^encies  to- meet 
comparable  standards  of  performance  is  critical  if  we  are  not  to  have  two  levels  of 

.  performance. 

The  foregoing  discussion  leads  us  to  recognition  of  the  continuing-  need  for 
carefully  defined,  sophisticated  research  in  the  social  welfare  field.  The  range  is  wide 
-  from  detailed  investigation  of  iauses  of  individual  and  social  malfunctioning  to 
ways  to  improve  delivery  sys.Ws  and  the  allocation  of  resources.  Government 
research  funds  are  available,  but  ienerally  only  in  those  areas  of  particular  concern- 
to  government.  The  private  sccfor  desperately  needs  additional  funds  from  other 
sources  to  carry  out  research  ^often  on  a  relatively 'small  scale)  designed  to  build  a 
sound,  tested  body  of  knowledge  ^which  can  serve  the  entire  social  welfare  field, 
public  and  private.  /  .  ' 

^   Another  concern  is  the  cdntinliing  significance  of  pluralism  im  a  democratic  - 
'society.  Yet  WithinNthis  country's  social  welfare  system,  with  its  strong  roots  in 
private  support  and  t|ie  j-ecifnt^growth  in  major  public  funding,  it  is  essential  that 
the  values  of  pluralism  be  dontinually  reexamined.  We  look  to  the  voluntary  sector 
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to  experiment,  to  Innovate,  to  monitor,  to  serve  the  unserved,  to  move  quickly 
when  emergencies  arise,  to  set  standards  of  excellence  -  all  of  these  responsibilities 
are  inherent  in  our  pluralistic  approach.  Maintenance  of  the  voluntary  sector  of 
social  welfare  depends  on  a  commitment  to  pluralism.  Through  its  contributions  to 
voluntary  social  welfare,  the  private  sector  expresses  its  right  of  choice,  its 
individual  values,  its  concern  with  particular  causes,  and  its  recognition  of  individual 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  fellow  human  beings. 

Right  of  choice  is  basic  to  a  democracy  and  has  a  particular  urgency  in  the  area 
of  individual  social  functioning  and  personal  relationships.  More  and  more  there  is 
fear  of  government  intervention  and  control  in  our  private  lives.  The  strong  private 
agency  stands  as  one  protector  against  such  encroachment.  Whether  we  are  speaking 
of  child  welfare  or  some  olhr  type  of  social  welfare  program,  the  following 
statement  illustrates  this  function  of  the  private  agency:  "...  if  a  full  range  of 
public  child  welfare  services  were  available^^to  all,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
services  offered  by  voluntary  agencies.  Their  existence  .makes  more  likely  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  high-quality  services;  children  and  their 
parents  are  more  likely"  to  receive  services  in  accordance  with  their  individual  needs 
because  of  opportunities  for  choice."*^  The  right  of  choice  should  be  zealously 
guarded  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  Today  the  poor  often  have  no  real  alternative  to. 
the  public  agency,  while  the  wealthy  may  liave  no  community  agency  to  which  they 
may  turn  in  times  of  stress. 

The  voluntary  sector  has  continuing  responsibility  not  only  to  provide  social 
services  but  also  to  contribute  to  social  policy  development  and  to  provide  critical 
oversight  and  monitoring  of  public  programs.  There  is  no  built-in  guarantee  that 
public  programs  will  be  operated  either  efficiently  or  with  compassion.  Indeed,  as 
public  programs  become  larger  and  more  complex,  the  monijoring  function  of  the 
private  sector  becomes  more  urgent  and  the  results  more  visible^  in  legislation, 
regulations,  and  administration. 

Voluntary  social  welfare  agencies  must,  along  with  their  other  objectives,  accept 
greater  responsibility  for  advocacy  of  improved  practices  and  programs. jn  iheir  own 
specific  areas  of  interest  and  throughout  the  social  welfare  field.  This  leadership  role 
can  only  be  accomplished,  however,  if  the. agency  has  substantial  private  supgort 
and  considerable  flexibility,  in  the  use  of  its  funds  and  if  the  constraints  of  ciirrent 
federal  legislation  and  regulation  with  respect  to  lobbying  activities  can  be  d^It 
with.  Given  the  range  of  social  problems  and  the  need  to  articulate  and  find 
solutions  to  these  problems,  the  desirability  of  a  strong  advocacy  role  by  nongovern- 
mental agencies  cannot  be  overemphasized. 


IV 

THE  FUTURE 


The  issues  described  in  this  paper  will  continue  to  have  an  impact  on  the  future 
of  public  and  private  social  welfare.  They  also  serve  to  help  clarify  specific  areas 
that  require  continued  philanthropic  leadership  and  support. 

Since  government  programs  in  social  welfare  are  3esigned  primarily  for  the  poor 
or  for  persons  with  marginal  incomes,  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  adequate 
and  essential  social  services  to  all  individuals  and  families,  regardless  of*  income. level, 
depend  upon  the  continuing  vitality  and  expansion  of  voluntary  social  welfare. 
Voluntary  agencies  which  serve  a  variety  of  needs  for  social  services  will  continue  to 
be  heavily  dependent  upon  private  philanthropy  for  startrup  costs,  research  and 
demonstration  programs,  ongoing  support,  expansion  of  services,  and  subsidies  for 
the  poor  and  near  poor. 
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National  agencies  with  local,  regional,  or  state  affiliates  must  provide  strong 
continuing  leadership  in  their  areas  of  services.  Those  seeking  to  develop  a  network 
of  community  services  across  the  country  need  increased.general  support  funds,  as 
Vi/cll  as  funds  to  assist  large  numbers  of  communities  in  developing  quality  services 
to  meet  their  expanding  needs.  Only  as  specific  services  become  more  widely 
available  to  those  in  need  of  them  will  the  volunUry  sector  be  able  to  meet  fully  its 
obligation  in  our  pluralistic  system. 

The  continuing  development  and  implementation  of  standards  of  excellence  for 
services,  of  improved  methods  of  financial  and  program  accountability,  of  new  and 
better  ways  to 'organize  and  develop  widely  needed  social  services  will  require  the 
same  generous  philanthropic  support  in  the  future  that  has  been  iforthcoming  in  the 
past.  If  voluntary  agencies  are  to  remain  a  strong  component  in  our  social  welfare 
systent,  heiping  to  reinforce  the  values  of  pluralism  and  freedom  of  choice  and 
providing  leadership  in  public  as  well  as  private  social  services,  we  must  continue  to 
look  to  private  philanthropy  for  major,  continuing;  creative  support. 


Appendix  A 
The  Problem  of  Defining  Social  Welfare 

Basically,  .the  social  welfare  field  is  directed  toward  the  disadvantaged  members  of  our 
society.  These  individuals  and  families  are  found  at  alt  economic  and  educational  levels,  but 
they  tend  to  be  concentrated  among  the  poor,  among  the  very  young  and  old,  among  racial  and 
other  minorities. ,  . 

Some  years  ago,  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  in  an  article  entitled  ''Frontiers  in  Voluntary  Welfare 
Services,  stated  that  ''Social  welfare  is  simply  the  organized  measures  through  which  society 
provides  assurartce  that  the  recognized  social  needs  of  individuals  will  be  met  and  that  those 
social^  relationships  and  adjustments  considered  necessary""  to  its  own  funclioninc  will  be 
facilitated.  * 

Within  the  public  field,  the  controlling  definitions  of  social  welfare  are  those  found  in 
federal  legislation  and  regulations.  With  regard  to  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program,  the  deHnilion  in  Title  IV,  Part  B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  as  follows: 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  child-welfare  services  means  public  social  services 
which  supplenfien;,  or  substitute  for,  parental  care  and  supervision  for  the^putpose  of  (1) 
preventing  or  remedying,  or  assisting  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  may  result  in  the 
neglect,  abuse,  exploitation,  or  delinquency  of  children,  (2)  protecting  and  caring  for 
homeless,  dependent,  or  neglected  children,  (3)  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
children  of  working  mothers,  and  (4)  o:herwi$e  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
children,  including  the  strengthening  of  their  own  homes  where  possible  or,  where 
needed,  the  provision  of  adequate  care  of  children  away  from  their  homes  in-foster 
family  horifcs  or  daycare  or" other  child-care  facilities;** 

By  and  la'r^e,  the  maior-emphasis  over  the  years  in  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
programs  for  children  has  been  on  services  such  as  adoptions,  fostt.  home  care,  day  care, 
homemaker  service,  and  family  counseling. 

More  recently,  there  has  developed  a  comparable  pattern  of  services  for  older  adults  which 
fall  under  headings  such  as  information  and,  referral  services,  protective  services,  services  to 
enabid  persons  to  remain  in  or  return  to  their  homes  or  communities,  services  to  meet  health 
needs,  hornemaker  services,  services  to  individuals  to  improve  their  living  arrangements  and  daily 
activities,  including  improved  opportunities  for  social  and  community  participation.  In  addition, 
many  special  services  have  been  developed  for  the  aged,  the  blind  and  other  handicappea 
persons.  "  .  -  '^'^ 


♦Elizabeth  Wickenden,  "Frontiers  in  Voluntary  Welfare  Services/'  The  Nation's  Children:  Prob- 
lemsand Prospects,  Vol.  ill  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1960)rp.  4. 
**Comprfati<m  oMhe  Social  Security  Laws,  VoU,  Sec.  425  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S..Govemment 
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The  general  public  still  has  difficulty  differentiating  between  voluntary  -  that  Is,  private 
nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  -  and  volunteers.  Actually,  in  the  social  welfare  field  many, 
voluntary  agencies  are  more  professionally^  oriented  and  have  a  higher  ratio  of  professionally ~ 
trained  staff  to  other  workers  than  their  public  counterparts.  They  may  or  may  not  use 
volunteers,  although  the  current  trend  is  to  increase  the  utilization  of  volunteers  (professional 
and  nonprofessional)  in  all  social  welfare  agencies,  public  or  private.  The  agencies  which  focus 
on  the  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of  volunteers,  such  as  Centers  for* Voluntary  Action, 
usually  have  professional  direction  and  supervision,  although  the  volunteers  they  recruit  may  be 
nonprofessional. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935  and  subsequent  amendments  which 
expanded  its  scope,  government  responsibility  for  income  maintenance  has  relieved  voluntary 
social  welfare  agencie^s  of  the  high  costs  of  direct  financial  assistance  for  needy  individual^ and 
families,  except  for  some  critically  needed  emergency  funds  or,  in  the  case  of  a  few  agencies, 
subsistence  funds  for  the  destitute."  This  does  not  mean  that  income  maintenance  programs  meet 
a  reasonable  level  of  adequacy,  but  simply  that  the  responsibility  »ias  clearly  been  transferred 
from  private  to  public  resources.  The  typical  nonpublic  social  welfare  agency  today  is  concerned 
^with  one  or  mor^  of  the  following  activities:  specialized  types  of  care  and/or  services; 
experimentation  ana  demonstrations  of  new  ways  of  meeting  specific  social  problems;  research, 
usually  of  limited  scope  and  directed  toward  the  agency's  mission;  development  and 
maintenance  of  high  quality  services;  advocacy  for  vulnerable  groups;  community  and  program 
planning;  and  coordination  of  specific  services  or  of  a  number  of  services.  Also,  there  is  often  a  " 
close  relationship  with  educational  institutions  that  provide  the  professional  and  paraprofessional 
training  essential  to  quality  services. 

Voluntary  social  welfare  has  many  auspices,  irrespective  of  the  geograpl^cal  level  at  which  it 
functions.  However,  agencies  (both  single-function  and  multi-function)  fall  generally  into  two 
broad  groups:  (1)  independent  agencies  and  organizations  which  are  incorporated  under  state 
laws  and  operated  by  boards  of  directors  and  paid  staff  and  "which  may  or  may  not  have  a 
supporting  membership  and  (2)  agencies  and  organizations  under  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  Protestant 
auspices. 

Appendix  B  ^ 

Bcampies  of  Foundation  Support  For  National  Voluntary  " 

Social  Welfare  Agencies    >  . 

1  \***" 

o  \  • 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  which  has. for* 40  years  played  a  strong  lea'Jjership 
role  in  the  development  of  income  maintenance  programs  and  health  care  for^he  poor  and  of 
related  social  services,  received  support  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  inSts  early  years. 
The  Field  Foundation  underwrote  substantial  projects  for  APWA,  such  as  k  grant  to  initiate  a 
child  welfare  services  competency,  another  to.  promote  civil  defense  activities,  two  separate 
grants  for  nationwide  studies  of  the  ^id  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  ^program,  and  the 
innovative  "shirtsleeves"  sessions  to  *  bring  together  leaders  in  social  welfare,  business',  and 
philanthropy  for  indepth  discussions  of  social  welfare  needs  in  relation  to  governmental 
programs. 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  now  known  as  The  National  Assembly  of  National 
Voluntary  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organizations,  Inc.,  has  received  significant  grants  from 
many'foundations,  Start-up  funds  in  the  mid-1940s  came  ffom  the  Russell  Sa^e  Foundation  and 
the  Columbia  Foundation.  Subsequent  grants  for  a  variety  of  purposes  have  come  from  a'X 
number  of  foundations,  including  several  identified  with  major  corporations^  Th6  Standards  of 
Accounting  and  Ffnancial  Reporting  for  Voluntary  Heaitii  and  Social  Welfare  Organizations, 
developed  jointly  With  the  National  Health  Council  In  1964,  was  financed  by  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  Avalon  Foundation.  Implementation,  of  these  standards  was  financed  by 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Rubicon  Foundation,  W.  Alton  Jones 
Foundation,  and  New  York  Foundation.  Other  foundations  have  contributed  generously  to 
other  special  projects. 

The  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  LaW,  established  at  Columbia  University  in  1965, 
received  Its  initial  operating  funds  from  the  Stern  Family  Fund.  Similarly,  The  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  Inc.,  was  established  through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Because  of  the  essential 
role  of  The  National  Council  in  developing  a  national  understanding  of  the  aging,  their  needs. 
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and  services  to  promote  their  well-being,  it  has  received  many  subsequent  grants,  including  a 
recent  grant  from  the  Edna  McCortnell  Clark  Foundation  to  establish  a  National  Media  Resource 
Center  on  Aging.  *  ^ 

A  major  example  of  foundation  support  to  the  sectarian  field  was  the  underwriting  by  the 
New  York  Foundation  of  the  organization  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  Inc.  From  its  initial  membership  of  12  communities,  the  organization  has  expanded  to 
include  almost  800  communities  committed  to  joint  action  on  common  needs,  shared 
experience  and  standards  of  excellence. 

The  role  of  The  Lois  and  Samuel  Silberman  Fund  In  contributing  to  social  work  edcuatlorv  is 
an  outstanding.,exampIe  of  how  a  fund  with  a  carefully  defined  area  of  interest  can  affect  an 
entire-field.  For  example,  during  the  decide  that,  the  fund  has  been  In  existence,  it  has  funded 
priority  areas  for  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  usually  after  careful  joint  work  on  the 
specific  project,  and  consequently  has  broadened  and  strengthened  the  work  of  this  essential 
national  agency. 

The  National  Council  for  Homemakpr-Home  Health  Aide  Services,  Inc.,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  1^  yearf,  has  been  able  to  develop  this  mpch  needed  area  of  services  to 
-families  Aid  individuals  through  large  and  small  grants  from  foundations  (the  Ittleson  Family 
Foundation,  Field  Foundation,  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundatlpn),  corporations,  and  other  private 
philanthropic  sources.  Its  most  substantial  grant  to  date  was  made  by  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  underwrite  in  large  part  the  development  and  Implementatfon  of  performance* 
standards,  a  program  that  has  already  had  major  impact  nationwide  in  improving  the  quality  of 
homemakenhome  health  aide  services. 

The  recently  published  Progress  on  Family  Problems  by  Dorothy  Fahs  Beck  and  Mary  Ann 
Jones  of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  another  large-scale  project  in  the  social 
welfare  field,  received  granU  from  the  Prospect  Hill  Foundation,  Ittleson  Family  Foundation, 
Mildred  Anna  Williams  Fund  of  the  New  York  Community  Trust,  Van  Ameringen  Foundation, 
and  Shell  Companies  Foundation.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  project  in  1970,  3,596  cases  have 
been  studied  with  follov^-up  reports  completed  for  more  than  half  of  the  cases. 

Another  national  social  welfare  organization  that  has  benefited  from  foundation  grants  is  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.  Currently,  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation  is 
supporting  a  National  Center  on  Adoption  for  the  hard-to-place  child  and  participating  with 
the  Booth-Ferris  Foundation  in  financing  development  of  a  model  computerized  tracking  system 
for  childreiL'tQ^  foster  care.  Another  project,  supported  by  the  Hecht  Magazine  Foundation,  is 
directed  toward  examining  institutional  care  and  its  effect  on  dependent,  geglected,  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Tne  Ittleson  Family  Foundation  has,  over  a;perIod  of  years, 
'supported  the  Child  Welfare  League's  development  of  standards  in  child  care"jwhich  have 
upgraded  both  public  and  private  services. 

The  substantial  voluntary  support  given  the  decennial  White  House  Conferences  on  Children 
and  Youth  and  on  the  Aging  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the  impetus  these  conferences 
.have  given  to  ^public  and  private  social  welfare. 

(See  The  Am'erican  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  Giving  USA,  for  a  list  of  other 
private  gifts  to  social  welfare.) 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AGENCY  EXPERIMENTS,  INNOVATES 
DEMONSTRATES,  AND  INFLUENCES  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  POLICY:  ' 
THE  COMMUNITY  SERVIpE  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK,  19301970 

Joseph  L.  Vigilante  +  and 'Ruth  Kantrow* 
Introduction 

The  steady  increase  over  the  past  40  to  50  years  in  the  Quantity,  and  quality  of 
tax-supported  social  services  has  called  into  question  the  role  of  the  voluntary  social 
agency  as  a  social  institution.^  In  the  face  of  the  strongly  held  assumption  that  in  a 
democratic  society  voluntarism  makes  possible  the  expression  of  the  fiumanitarian 
values  and  aspirations  of  individuals  and  small  groups,  the  central  emerging  question 
has  been,  How  can  a  voluntary  agency  best  contribute  to  a  democratic  xcietv 
vis-a-vis  an  expanding  network  of  governmental  social  services  that  tends  to  assume 
many  of  the  responsibilities  formerly  held  by  the  voluntary  agency? 
•  With  an  increasingly*  mobile  technological-industrial  society,  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  aged,  the  undereducated,  and  the  handicapped  have  multiplied  in  number 
and  complexity.  As  a  result,  government  at  all  levels  has  been  forced  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  mass  delivery  of  social  services,  the  economic  depression  of 
the  1930s  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  the  pressure  upon  government  to 
assume  responsibilities  in  the  human  ^services  field.  It  was  then  that  the  federal 
government  began  to  support  both  income  maintenance  programs  and  social  services 
for  populations 'at  risk.       '  *     '  . 

Given  the  expanding  role  of  government  in  the  human  service  delivery  system,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  leaders  in  the  voluntary  philanthropic  sector  should  see  the 
necessity  of  reexamining  and  redefining  their  roles.  As  human  need  has  become 
more  complicated  and  more  widely  dispersed,  the  cost  of  social  services  has 
increased  geometrically.  Although  a  significant  .part  of  the  cost  of  these  services  is 
now  covered  by  the  tax  dollar,  the  demand.for  volunUry  dollars  continues  to  grow. 
Therefore,  no  question  can  be  more  appropriate  or  more  pertinent  than  ooe  that 
addresses  itself  to  tl\e  future  relationship  between  voluntary  and  public  human 
service  delivery  systems. 

This  study  cpvers  the  years  between  1930  and  1970,  when  voluntary  social 
services  in  America  saw  tax-supported  programs  moving  into  areas  of^human  service 
that  had  traditionally  been  theirs  alone.  To  provide  a  basis  for  examining  the  future 
role  of  voluntary  social  agencies,  the  study  reviews  the  historical  development  and 
activities  ^of  one  large  metropolitan  voluntary  social  agency,  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York.  While  the  Community  Service  Society  cannot  be  considered 
representative  of  all  voluntary  social  service  organizations  in  the  United  States,  it 
has  been  selected  as  one  example  of  how  a  voluntary  social  agency,  with  a  relatively 
high  level  of  financial  and  human  resources  and  experience,  might  perform.  The 
Community  Service  Society  is  a^non -sectarian  voluntary  social  agency;  thus  our 
analysis  of  its  functions  is  not  c^))Jicated  by  the  overtones  of  sectarian  or  special 
ethnic  or  cultural  demands  on  services.^  While  the  Community  Service  Society  is 
not  a  typical  social  agency,  neither  is  it  unique.  We  suggest  that  similar  voluntary 
social  welfare  organizations  in  large  cities  throughout  the  United  States  have 
probably  experienced  many  of  the  same  problems  in  their  efforts  to  provide  social 
•services  admist  the  whirlwind  of  social  change  in  the  past  4<I  years.  We  believe  that 
the  study's  findings  suggest  appropriate  models  of  service  for  those  agencies  and 
those  communities  that  have  the  capacity  to  amass  resources  similar  to  those  of  the 
Community  Service  Society.. 


^Dcan,  School  of  Social  Work,  Adclphi  University. 

^Associate  Research  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work,  AdelphI  University. 


In  our  investigation  of  the  Community  Service  Society,  we  have  focused  on  its 
special  contributions  as  a  X'oluntary  nonprofit  social  agency.  The  findings  are  based 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Society  from  1938  to  1970  and  upon^^j^  activities  of  its 
two  predecessor  agencies,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Conduton  of  the  Poor 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  from  1930  to  1938.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Society's  general  director  and  staff,  we  had  access  to  the 
agency's  archives  and  to  several  individuals  w|>o  had  been  on  the  staff  during  the 
early  years.  We  had  no  contact  with  membecis^»of  the  board  of  directors,  but  did 
conduct  two  interviews  with  the  genera)  director.  In  ^addition,  we  discussed  the 
impact  of  the  Society's  programs  (primarily  its  public  affairs  programs)  with 
representatives  of  other  social  agencies  in  the  "City. 

We  have  reported  our  conclusions  and  haVe  provided  illustrations  to  support 
them.  We  have  not,  however,  attempted  to  r*elate  specific  conclusions  to  specific 
data  in  any  comprehensive  fashion  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  available 
for  th.e  study/  ' 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SOCIETY  - 

The  Community  Service  Society,  one  of  the  oldest  voluntary  social  agencies  in 
America,  was  formed  in  1938  with  the  merger  of  two  well-established  social 
agencies  in  -New  York  City,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition -of  the 
Poor  (AlCP),  founded  in  1843,  and  the  'Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
(COS),  founded  in  1882.  These  agencies  had  functioned  as  parallel  systems  of 
delivering  services  to  people  in  need.  In  addition  to  providing  the  customary  social 
services  -  visits  to  the  poor,  financial  atd,  and. health  services  -  they  ^tempted 
scientific  approaches  to  charity,  established  a  variety  of  institutional  settings  for 
special  groups  sudj  as  the  elderly,  and  gathered  data  on  social  problems  with  the 
purpose  of  infliMncing  local,  state,  and  national  social  policies.  Both  agencies  had 
the  vigorous  support  of  the  social  and  business  leadership  of  the  city;  their  boards 
of  directors  Mnclu'ded  outstanding  individuals  in  business  and.  the  professions. 
(Today,  the  board  .of  directors  of  the  Community  Service  Society  Includes  some  of 
the  city's  most  prominent  leadersin  busjness,  the  professions,  social  affairs,  and 
education.  The  Society,  like  most  other* voluntary  social  agencies,  has  in  recent 
years  endeavored  toTbroaden  its  board  membership  by  including  representatives  of 
the  city's  working  date  an*d  socially  and  economically  deprived  classes.) 

The  activities  of  the\AICP  and  COS  illuminated  two  major  theories  regarding  the 
basic  thrust  of  social  ^se»;vice  delivery  systems:,  the  responsibility  of  social  organiza- 
tions to  administer  to  theydeprived  (social  rehabilitation)  and  the  responsibility  to 
prevent  social  breakdown  (social  reform).  The  AlCP  was  a  more  typical  direct- 
service  organization,  with  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  services  to  individuals, 
groups,  and  communities  who  were  the  victims  of  social  institutional  failure 
unemployment,  poverty,  disease,  family  breakdown.  The  COS,  while  it  performed 
some  of  these  activities,  was  primarily  engaged  in  the  organization  of  services  and 
the  development  of  informational,  educational,  and  social  change  systems  designed 
to  influence  social  policy  and  point  ways  towards  the  reform  of  social  systems. 

The  merger  of  AlCP  and  COS  symbolized  the  inseparability  of  these  two' 
philosophical  thrusts  in  the  delivery  of  social  services,  two*  points  of  viev/  that 
continue  to  be  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  Community  Service  Society.  During 
certain  periods  of  the  Society's  history,  one  view  seems  to  have  gained  prominence*^ 
while  the  other  has  receded  ia.  importance,  and  vice-versa.  For  exampiej  for  the  past 
several  years  the  agency  has  been  decreasing  its  direct-service  responsibilities  and  has 
become  more  involved  in  social  education,  social  planning,  and  social  research. 
^  'n>1970  the  Community  Service  Society  had  an  endowment  of  over  $48  million 
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and  an  operating  budget  totaling  $4,829,823.  The  agency's  major  administrative 
divisions  are  the  general  director's  office,  v/hich  includes  program  planning  and 
research  and  communication;  department  of  public  affairs;  department  of 
community  servi.es:  and  department  of  management  and  general.  The  agency's 
program  is  developed  through  eight  functional  committees  of  the  board  of  directors: 
aging,  education,  general  programs  and  issues,  health,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, social  services,  income  security,  and  youth  and  correction.  The  Society  is 
currently  undergoing  a  structural  reorganization  based  on  its  1971  self-study  report3 
•  which  recommended  that  the  agency  reduce  its  direct-service  activities  and  place 
greater  emphasis  on  community  development,. while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to 
offer  direct  services  to  communities  with  which  it  t^as  worked  and  to  communities 
that  have  ideMified  service  needs  through  their  own  internall^rocesses. 

Functions  of  the  Voluntary  Social  Agency    -  • 

'  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  functions  that  have  been  widely  accepted  by  professionals 
a»d  leaders  in  the  social  welfare  community  as  characteristic  of  the  voluntary  social 
agency^  are  being  questioned  today.  Although  many  of  these  functions  may  be 
Identified  wjth  public  social  agencies,5  they  are  assumed  'to  be  primarily  or 
exclusively  within  the  realm  of  the  voluntary  agency. 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  social  work  profession  holds  that  in  serving  the 
welfare  needs  of  the  community  the  voluntary  private  agency  is  unrquely.  equipped 
to  recognize,  community  neeWs,  to  develop  new  forms  of  service  delivery  to 
-  mobilize  public  support  for  social  change,  and  to  monitor  public  social  servites. 

Resppnding  to  community \ieeds.  To  be  responsive  to  community  needs  implies  a 
/readiness  and  ability  to  identify  problems  as  they  emerge.  In  a  voluntary  agency, 
information  about  social  problems  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  policy- 
making body  with  greater  speed  and  facility  than  in  the  large  bureaucratic  structures 
of  a  public  agency.  In.many  voluntary  agencies  the  board  membership,  which  has 
traditonally  been  drawn  from  the  economic  and  §oi.ial  leadership  of  the  community 
has  been  expanded  to  include  indigenous  leader,  of  community  groUps  served  by 
tf)e  agency,  bringing  the  board  closer  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  public  agency, 
policy  IS  most  often  determined  by  groups  of  individuals  much  farther  removed- 
from  the  target  area. 

Responsiveness  to  need  also  implies  flexibility  in  developing  and  adjusting 
programs  to  meet  individual  and  community  problems.  The  voluntary  agency  can 
change  ils  policies  more  quickly  than  gbverhmental  agencies.  Moreover,  the  process 
of  accoi^tabihty  is  not  as  complex  in  the  voluntary  agency  as  if)  the  public  agency. 
The  public  agency  is  ultimately  accountable  to  the  population 'at  large  (more 
specifically;  the  electorate),  but  the  capacity  of-this  constituency  to  affect  policies 
through  a  maze  t)f  public  administrators,  professionals,  and  legislators  is  limited. 
(These  groups  often  act  as  barriers  to  rather  than  facilitators  of  policy  change.)  The 
voluntary  agency,  in  contrast,  is  more  directly  accessible  to  the  community  and  the 
consumers  it  serves. 

Developing  innovative  and  experimental  programs.  Voluntary  agencles^can 
develop  and  implement  programs  to  meet  social  problems  that  tax-supported  govern- 
mental agencies  often  cannot  undertake.  The  voluntary  agency  is  less  influenced  by 
political  issues,  such  as  school  busing,  ^community  orgahization  in  ghetto 
communities,  or  the  social  needs  of  ethnic  groups,  and  can  therefore  build  a  wider 
base  of  support  and  greater  credibility  in  the  community. 

Emphasizing  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  services.  The  voluntary  social 
agency  has  greater  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  quality  of  service  rendered  than 
docs  the  public  agency.  For  example,  it  can,  at  its  own  discretion,  limit  the  number 


of  Individuals  if  serves  at  any  one  time.  It  can  more  easily  define  which  social 
problem!  irjwill  address^and  is  less  subject  to  public  administrative  or  legislative 
influenci^  wUh  respect  to  those  social  problems  it  attempts  to  ameliorate  or  prevent. 

Mobilizing  <he  community  toward  social  change.  Because  its  policy-making  body 
is  more  broadly  representative  of  the  public  served,  the  voluntary  agency  can  better 
mobilize  the  community  to  address  Identified  social  problems.  Its  capacity  for 
cornmunity  organization  is  closely  related  to  its  identification  with  the  community 
by  the  community.  While  tijix^^diuntary  social  agency  is  limited  in  its  social  action 
activities  oy  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  it  still  has  greater  flexibility 
than  the  public  agency  enjoys.  In  addition,  its  employees  are  not  bound  by  the 

.  .  limitations  of  the  Hatch  Act.«The  knowledge  gained  by  .voluntary  agency  social 
.workers  with  respect  to  dysfunctional  social  policies,  for  exarjple,  can  be  used  in 

*  ^  *  partisan  politics  outside  of  and  unassociated  with  their  employment  in  the  agency. 
Jhis  i*  not  true  of  public  employees. 

Monitoring  public  social  services.  The  voluntary  agency  can  serve  as  both  a 
supporter  of  good  public  services  and  a  critic  of  inadequate  services.  As  a  repre- 
.    sentative  of  the  community,  it  can  assess  and  report  on  the  performance  of  public 
agencies  in  delivering  social  services. 


THEMES  OF  SERVICE  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF 
'   THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SOCIETY . 

The  Community  Service  Society  does  not  describe  or  categorize  its  activities  in 
terms  of  the  five  classical  functions  of  the  voluntary  agency,  nor  is  it  preoccupied 
with  any  particular,  set  of  funcaons.  Instead,  the  Society  has  over  the  years 
developed  five  service  themes  whichwre  reflected  in  its  various  programs. 

1.  -^he  Society  has  long  had  a  professional  concern  with  the  family  as  the 
fundamental  and  central  institutiojr,  of  a  democratic  society^  From  this  has  flowed 
the  concept  of  family  centered  social  services  in  which  the  family,  rather  than  the 
individual  alone,  is  the  client.  The  Society's  development  of  the  family  concept  can 
be  related  to  the  recent  thrust  toward  family-centered  services  in  public  agencies. 
For, exam  pie,  beginning  with  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  the  ealrly  1960s  there  followed  the  eitabJish- 
men;t  of  state  ahd  local  departments  of  family  service  now  common  thrbukhout 
public  social  service  systems.  In  the  past  TC/year^,! public  agencies  have  shlfted-Seir 
emphasis  from  welfare  services  to  family  services.  . 

2.  The  Society  stresses  that  social  workers  must  individualize  /7eec/,"  ihat  i>, 
differentiate  need  from  individual  to  individual  and  from  family  to  family.  Here  we 
observe  an  early  recognition  that  individuals  have  special  needs. related  to  their 
individual  and  family  life  styles  and  to  the  cultures  and  subcultures  in  which  they^ 
live.  Social  services  must  be  organized  to  meet  the  special,  if  not  unrqut,  experi- 
ences of  a  particular  individual  in  a  particular  family.  -  ^      ,  "  ^ 

Social  welfare  organizations  must  link  problem-solving  ^methods  to  methods^ 
for  preventing  social  problems.  The  Society's  concern  with  prevention  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  efforts  at  the  individual,  family,  neighborhood,  local,  and  state  levels  to 
develop  social  programs  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  social  conditions. 


ERIC 


^    4.  The  Society  maintains  that  there  are  systemic  interrf^tlonships  among  social 
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institutions,  individuals,  and  families  both  In  the  creation  of  social  problems  and  in 
the  development  of  methodologies  for  problem  solving.  Social  institutions  such  a> 
public  housing,  public  education,  health  services,  and  law  enforcement  services  are 
recognized  as  having  a  direct  relationship  to  combinations  of  problems  faced  by 
families  and  individuals.  To  improve  the  conditions  of  individuals  and  families,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  certain  changes  in  these  institutions. 

5.  Finally,  the  Society  gives  high  priority  to  the  development  and  testing  of 
professional  knowledge  required  to  improve  social  services. 

These  themes  reveal  a  quality  of  service  that,  we  believe,  is  unique  to  the 
voluntary  agency  and  has  thus  far  been  difficult  to  duplicate  in  the  public  agency 
In  the  following  pages  vire  discuss  the  activities  of  the  Community  Service  Society 
within  the  context  of  the  five  traditional  functions  of  the  voluntary  agency  and  with 
,  reference  to  the  five  service  themes  developed  by  fhe  Society. 

^Responsiveness  to  Community  Needs 

The  economic  depression  of  the  1930s  bears  witness  to  the  capability  of 
voluntary  agencies  to  respond  quickly  to  social  calamity.  The  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  two 
predecessor  agencies  of  the  Community  Service  Society,  took  the  lead  in  New 
York  City  in  organizing  1?  private  voluntary  social  agencies  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  growing  number  of  families  in  financial  need.  At  that  time,  city 
government  made  no  provision  for  financial  assistance  to  families  in  their  homes, 
aside  from  the  State  Widow's  Allowance  Act  and  Workmen's  Compensation  The 
newly  established  voluntary  organizations  appealed  to  the  business  community  to 
help  finance  the  new  Employment  Work  Relief  Bureau  at  the  municipal  level.  Faced 
with  massive  unemployment  and  inexperienced  in  the  welfare  business,  the  local  gov- 
ernment drew  upon^the  experience  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  which  had  performed  similar  duties  50  years  before.  In  1931,  a  total  of 
$38  million  was  spent  on  relief  in  New  York  City.  Of  this  amount,  $14  million  was 
contributed  by  the  AlCP  and  the  associated  voluntary  agencies. 

By  1934  the  Association  for  Improving  the' Condition  of  the  Poor  began  to 
demonstrate  an  individualized  service  program.  It  identified  a  group  of  its  clienh  as 
the  working  poor,"  a  term  that  was  to  be  widely  used  30  years  later.  It  pointed 
out  that  full  employment  did  not  yield  an"* adequate  standard  of  living  for  many 
families  .nd  that  one  of  every  six  working  families  in  the  city  wai  economically 
dependent.  ' 

As  public  services  wcre^expanded  during  the  1930s,  the  AlCP  began  4o  identify 
groups  of  individuals  who  were  not  being  cared  for  by  the  various  public  programs 
or  were  not  covered  under  public  policies.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  noted 
that  It  would  take  more  than  economic  assistance  to.  rehabilitate  families;  family 
breakdown  was  related  to  a  variety  of  factors,  only  one  of  which  was  economic, 
n       if/  t^^^  ^"^  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  city's  Department  of 

Public  Welfare  to  provide  comprehensive  family  services  that  would  help  combat  the 
effects  of  economic  and  social  deprivation.  They  demonstrated  through  numerous 
projects  the  psychological  impact  of  unemployment,  of  fatherless  families,  of  change 
in  breadwinner  roles  in  the  home.  The  two  voluntary  organizations  provided  case- 
work consultation  to  public  agencies  to  help  them  deal  with  the  psycho-social  charac- 
ter of  client  problems. 

As  the  need  ^ose  for  services  for  homeless  men,  women,  and  children,  the  AlCP 

•  and  the  COS  began  to  develop  different  types  of  programs.  Both  agencies  worked 
fw  the  reform  of  the  judicial  system  as  it  related  to  families  and  youthful 
offenders.  They  individualized  programs  for  the  elderly,  including  subsidized  apart- 
ment dwellings  and  dwellings  for  groups  of  youths  who  needed  supervision,  and 

-^^Y   '  cDnsultant  services  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
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just  as  the  Depression  had  created  complicated  human  and  social  problems  far 
*bcyond  that  of  economic  dependency,  World  War  11  created  new  family  problems. 
The  Community  Service  Society,  which  had  been  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  1930s, 
increased  its  caseload  during  the  war  years,  for  although  the  general  economic 
condition  of  the  city  was  improved,  families  needed  help  to  cope  with  new 
.problems  caused  by  disruption  of  the  family  unit.  During  this  time,  the  Community 
Service.  Society 'also  helped  nfiany.of  the  new  arrivals  to  the  city,  refugees  from 
war-torn  Europe  and  persons  from  rural  communities  seeking  employment.  Most  of 
these  families  were  not  eligibfe  for  public  agency  aid.  Many  were  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  but  they  were  also  presenting  problems  associated  with  personal 
and  social  dysfunction.  The  public  agencies  were  not  equipped  to  reunite  families  or 
provide  job  and  personal  counseling  or  special  education  for  adults  and  youth.  . 

The  depression  years  and  the  war  years  were  times  of  great  national  crisis.  During  . 
both  of  these.critical  periods,  the  public  agencies  were  slow  to. adapt  to  new,  rapidly 
evolving  sociarcrises.  The  nation  depended  upon  the  voluntary  social  agency  to  help 
those  in  need. 

After  World  War  II,  in  the  early  1950s,  "the  Community  Service  Society 
"icontinued  to  focus  on  troubled  families,  but  there  was  an  increasing  recognition  of 
'  the  extent  to  which  conditions  external  to  the  family  influenced  the  quality  of 
family  life.  Interested  1n  the  prevention  of  problems  within  the  family,  .the  agency 
became  more  concerned  with  poor  housing  and  inadequate  social  and  health  services 

'   and  directed  more  of  its  attention  to\yard  neighborhood  Improvement  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  city,  the  Community  Service  Society  developed  procedures  for 
relocatinj^nenants  in  areas"dc??<5nated  for  public  housing.  In  1955,  at  the  request  o^^  , 
neighborhood  agencies  and  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  the  Community- 
Service  Society  opened  an  office  staffed  by  a  caseworker  and  a  public  health  nurse. 
Families  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  deterioration  of  their  own  housing  and  their 
inability  to  find  new  housing.  The  Society  arranged  for  better  maintenance  and  \ 
repair  of  existing  housing,  hel{>ed  families  to  establish  their  eligibility  for  public^i^  ^ 
housing,  relocatc^d  others  to  private  housing,  made  refen-als  to  the  Department  of  \  * 
Welfare,  and  provided  a  variety  of  services  such  as  casework,  public  health  nursing, 
and  vocational  and  rehabilitative  services  to  families  whose  problems  were  not 
directly  related  to  nousing  but  who.  required  issistance  in*  coping  with  stress 
situations.  Through  these  projects  the  Society  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
specialized  skills  in  family  service  .combined  with  community  resources  can  effec- 

'     ti'vely  reduce  trauma  and  hardship  for  families  facing  relocation.  The  results  were 
reported  by  the  Society  in  Not  Without  Hope,^  which  was  widely  distributed  in  the 
•  social  welfare,  community.  Several  of  the  report*?  recommendations  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  city's  hgusing  authority.  4 

A  number  of  cooperative  efforts  with  other  social  agencies,  such  as  the  courts, 
hospitals,  and  schools,  followed.  The  Society  placed  a  caseworker  in  the  family 
court  division  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  for  intake  2k..d  referral  to  the 
Society's  district  offices.  In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Departments  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  and  the  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  the  Society  established 
in  East  Harlem  a  demonstration  project  of  family  health  nursing  for  pregnant 

'  mothers  and  their  families.  The  Institute  of  Welfare  Research,  which  was  launched 
in  1041,  designed  the  project  and  the  evaluation  procedures  for  testing  the  effective- 
ness of  a  family  public  health  nursing  service  as  an  adjunct  to  existing  clinic  and 
hospjtal  service.  The  first  evaluation  report  indicated  the  need  for  public  health 
nurses  attached  to  prei>atal  cl'wics  of  municipal  hospitals  and  recommended  that  the 
urgency  of  health  neeos  ought  to  be  the  primary  selective  factor.  The  Society  >ya$ 
now.  developing,  outreach  programs  for  troubled  families.  Caseworkers  were  moving 
out  of  their\offices  into  the  homes  of  families  who  were  unable  or  not  ready  to 

approach  tile  agency  for  help.  

By  I960' the^Society~haaT)egun  to  shift  its  emphasis  from  direct  service  to 
.^^-milies  to  in'Hircct  service  and  community  change.  More  effort  was  directed  towards 

n  f  ^  proving  the  quality  of  the  neighborhood  and  social  institutions  (public  welfare, 
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schools,  the  courts,  and  medical  facilities)  that  impacted  so  heavily  on  client 
families.  The  agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
started,  a  five-year  demonstration  project  designed  to  help  gifled  children  from 
Harlem  realize  their  intellectual  potetitial.  It  initiated  a  number  of  demonstration 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  one 
of  which  wasxoncerned  with  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  families  scrved^by 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Program.  Latei  it  initiated  another  demonstration 
project  with  the  welfare  department  in  which  25  families  who  were  for  the  first 
time  receiving  public  help  would  be  jointly  served  by  both  agencies.  The  Society 
also  provided  a  wide  range  of  supportive  services,  including  health  care,  homemaker, 
home  economics,  and  casework  services.  In  each  demonstration  project,  control 
groups  were  established  to  study^the  effect  of  intervention. 

In  1960,  four  years  before  President  Johnson  declared  a  national  war  on  poverty, 
^the  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  assumed  primary 
^responsibility  for  an  anti-delinquency  project  in  the  South  dronx  (Community 
Action^  Program).  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  determine.whether  a  task  force 
of  professional  social  workers  could  provide  services  that  would  improve  the  climate 
of  a  neighborhood,  making  it  more  conducive  to  the  healthy  development  of 
children,  and  whether  local  groups  and  institutions  could  be  strengthened^Ho 
maintoin  such  services.  The  project  was  described  as  a  laboratory  for  community* 
planning.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  serve  as  a  model  f^r  a  citywide  program. 
Work  ,was  directed  towards  developing  a  number  of  parent-education  programs  and 
cooperating  with  existing  agencies  to  develop  an  effective  grass-roots  movement.  The 
Community  Action  Program  set  up  an  advisctry  council  composed  of  local 
clergymen,  school  officials,  businessmen,  and  directors  of  public  and  voluntary 
agencies.  It  established  a  central  registry  and  a  tutoring  program.  Community  Action 
Program  volunteerSv^>  organized  a  series  of  summer  programs,  a  cooperative  play 
school  manned  by  volunteer  workers,  and  an  information  and  referral  service 
supervised  by  a  professional  social  woi-ker.  Residents  organized  themselves  into 
tenant  groups,  block  organizations,  and  various  committees  addressed  to  specific 
'problems  such  as  school  curriculum  and  community  planning.  Foi*  the  fi^rt  time, 
many  parents  testified  at  public  hearings  on  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  their 
community.  By  1967,  the  primary  go'al  of  the  Community  Action  Program  had 
been  achieved,  and  the  activities  of  the  demonstration  project  were  taken  over  by  a 
.ySrass-rpots  community  group.  Community  Action  for  Neighborhood 'Development, 
^^I^^'jI*^^'"^"^'  Community  Action  Program  report,  including  recommendations  for*. 
cdntWfunity  development,  was  sent  to  the  city's  Human  Resources  AdministratioTt. 
Apparently,  the  Society  made  no  effort  to  determine  whether  the  recommendations 
.  .were  carried  out.  i  •  ... 

Innovation  and  Experimentation 

Having  recognized  the  importance  of  focusing  on  the  problems  of  the  individual 
when  dealing  with  family  stress,  the  agency  made  available  to  its  professional  staff  a 
psycbiatric  consultation  service.  Sorpe  psychiatric  services  were  offeree!  directly  to 
families.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  study  the  value  of  this  effort. 

The  Community  Service  Society  initiated  a  program  of  homejiaker  services  in 
1944.  Fifteen  women  were  trained  in  homemaker  skills  to  help  maintain  families 
faced  with  a  temporary  crisis,  such  as  illness  of  mother  or  absence  of  father,  and 
prevent  the  relocation  pf  children.  These  services  were  increased  over, the  years  and 
wcr?  offered  to  families  on  both  a  short-term  and  long-term  basis.  /  - 

The  agency  began  earjy  to  experiment  vyith  group  services  for  trea|tment  and 
teaching.  A  variety  of  client  groups  -  young  married  couples,  adolescents;  unmarried 
mothers  -  were  offered  this  form  of  service,  which  at  the  time  was  not  fivailable 
from  public  agencies.  In  the  1960s  the  agency  undertook  to  compare*  the*  use  of 
short-term  treatment  of  families  with  long-term  treatment.  The  agency's  counseling 
Y-rJj^  subject  of  intensive  study,  the  results  of  which  were  reported  in 
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the  publication,  Brief  and  Extended  Casework^  The  report  was  used  in  courses  in 
professional  schools,  and  it  stimulated  a  number  of  other  studies  addressed  to. the 
development  of  sociahtreatment  models.  ^ 

In  1966,  SERVE  (Serve  and  Enrich  Retirement  by  Volunteer  Experience)  was? 
initiated  by  the  Society  as  an  innovative  service  for  the  aging.  This  project,  which 
initially  operated  on  Staten  Island,  sough^.  to  enlist  the  skills  of  the  elderly 
volunteer  in  a  variety  of  comm*Unity  health  and  welfare  agencies.  The  project  proved  - 
to  be  mutually  helpful:  the  elderly  volunteers  showed  gains  in  social  functioning 
and  the  agencies  received  needed  services.  The  success  of  SERVE  stimulated  the 
development  of  similar  programs  in  many  other  communities  and  a  national 
program,  RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program). 

Out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Society's  1971  self-study  report  came 
perhaps  the  most  drastic  innovation  in  the  history  of  the  Community  Service 
Society.  The^tudy  recomr]^nded  a  charfge  in  the  emphasis  and  direction  of  profes- 
sional concern  from  the  ikmily  in  trouble  to  the  community  in, trouble.  The 
Society's  current  project,  CAUS^'  (Community  Association  United  m  Service  for 
Everyone),  which  operates  in  the  Chelsea  area  of  New  York  City,  is  an  example  of 
its  n'^w  role  in  community-oriented  service  delivery.  The  program,  which  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  other  city  neighborhoods,  has  madQ  progress  in  developing 
neighborhood-based  service  delivery  by  means  of  information  and  referral  and 
multi-service  agencies.  After  6  months  of  operation,  84  agencies  are  cooperating  in 
the  project  and  almost  900  residents  have  been  helped.  It  has  also  provided  casework 
consultation,  legal  af  stance,  and  budget  planning  through  local  private  and  public 
agencies.  Each  of  the  programs  has  a  research  component. 


Emphasizing  Quality  Rather  Than  Quantity  of  Service 

The  Community  Service,.  Society  (like  its  predecessor  agencies)  has  long 
recognized  that  it  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  welfare  programs  affecting  large 
itjmbers-of  people.  Instead,  the  Society  has  concerned  itself  with  the  quality  of 
service  rendered,  particularly  the  nature  of  the  professional  service  offered  and  the 
educatiolial  preparation  of  staff. 

The  Community  Service  Society  and  its  two  predecessor  agencies  have  had  a  long 
history  of  transforming  neighborly  concern  into  more  disciplined  forms  of  helpmg 
people.  The  Society  has  led  in  the  support  of  professional  education  and  in 
providing  field,  experiences  for  professional  social  work  students.  In  1906,  the 
Society  esublished  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  (later  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  now  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work)  for 
the  graduate  education  of  social  workers.  The  Society  was  a  major  source  of  the 
school's  financial  supffort^until  1946.  .Many  of  the  Society's  staff  members  served 
on  the  faculty.  Curriculum  development  was  a  nlutual^confcern  of  both  the  agency 
and  the  school.  The  agency  provided  field  placement  for  students  in  its  district 
offices  and  classroom  instructional  material  from  its  records.  It  continues  to  do, so 
^today. 

The  interest  6f  the  Community  Service  Society  in  professional  education  extends 
beyond  its  relationship  with  the  scjiool  of 'social  work,  during  the  1930s  ifs  staff 
organized  in-service  training  programs  for  supervisors  in  the  qewly  formed  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  of  New  York  City.  In  1941  it  lent  a  staff  member  to  the 
University  of  Puerto  RicO-to  help  organize  a  graduate  school  of  social  work. 

As  a  field  instruction  center,  the  SocietyHhas  provided  services  to  schools  other 
than  the  New  York  social  work  school.  It  has  placed  students  from  five  different 
^hools  of  social  work,  and  during*  the  J  950s  it  offered  field  placements  to  public 
health  nurses  at  the  po^raduate  level  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College.  .  •  ' 

As^early  as  1940,  the  Community  Service  Society  provided  financial  assistance  to 
^R'-flfCk  StlWtnts  from  ghetto  areas  who  wished  to  enter  a  school  of  social  work-,  and 

1956  the  agency  initiated  a  broad  pi^^gram  of  scholarship  assistance  to  social  work 
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students.  These  activities  predated  similar  governmental  and  public  agency  support 
for  social  work  education. 

The  agency  has  also  been  interested  in  developing  the  expertise  of  professionals 
in  the  ^cial  work  field.  It  has  frequently  lent  its  workers  to  public  agencies  to  serve 
as  consultants  or  to  set  up  training  programs  for  personnel  who  would  be  involved 
in  the  delivery  of  services.  y 

•The  quality  6f_  professional  service  depends  not  only  upon  the  education  of 
individual  practitioners  but,  equally  important,  on  the  knowledge  and  experience 
from  which  services  are  developed.  (As  Toynbee  wrote,  "to  make  benevolence 
scientifflc  is  the  great  problem  of  the-modern  age/'*) 

The  1934-35  annual  report  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  stated  that  the  development  of  a  professional  implies  more  than  an 
'understanding  heart  and  a  strong  constitution."  There  is  also  a  nee^'  to  understand 
the  causes  of  distress.  The  Community  Service  Society  has  invested  much  of  its 
resources  in  expanding  the  knowledge  base  of  the  profession,  not  only  by  stressing 
and  supporting  professional  graduate  education  but  also  by  sponsoring  and  encour- 
aging study  and  research  on  social  work  practices.  One  of  the  first  major  studies 
conducted  by  the  Society's  Institute  of  Welfare  Research  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment ^of  the  movement  scale',  a  method  of  measuring  change  in  clients  receiving 
casework  services.^>  The  scale  is  widely  used  in  social  work  research.-There  followed 
studies  on  problems  of  children  and  employed  mothers,  the  casework  interview,  and 
the  results  of  casework  treatment,  * 

The  Institute  of  Welfare  Research,  working  closely  with  the  various  service  d^part• 
ments  of  the  Society,  has  conducted  studies  on' services  for  the  aged,  on  the 
relationship  between  services  and  problems  of  clients,  and  on  casework  method- 
ology. Other  studies  have  included  an  evaluation  of  the^SERVE  project,  a  study  of 
families  applying  for  public  assistance  for  the  first  time,'i<>  a  study  of  intellectually 
gifted  children  in  a  ghetto  area,  and  a  series  of  family  privacy  studies. » » 

Mobilization  of  the  Community 
to  Address  Social  Problems 

In  1909  the  Charity  Organization  Society  created  a  Tenement  Housing  Com- 
mittee. It  lobbied  for  years  in  Albany  for  an  adequate  multiple-dwelling  Igw,  and 
one  was  finally  passed  in  1928.  By  the  end  of  the  1930s,  the  COS  housing  commit- 
tee was  actively  reviewing  all  housing  bills  before  the  state  legislature  and  making  its 
recommendations  known  to  legislators  and  the  governor.  In  1938,  the  year  of  the 
merger,  the  Community  Service  Society  articulated  a  housing  program  that  included 
^the  need  for  new  housing,  rehabilitation  of  slum  dwellings,  standards  for  single-room 
"occupancy,  and  provisions  to  strengthen  existing  housing  standards  and  embraced 
^the  concept  of  neighborhood  conservation. 

•  During  thtf  1940$  the' agency  worked  with"  city  officials  in  upgrading  qualifica- 
tions for  housing  inspectors  and,wa§  successful  in  obtaining  recognition  of  soclal- 
worK  or  public-health  training  as  credit  toward  qualification  for  certain  city  civil 
servipe  positions  in  housing.  During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II,  the  agency 
foresaw  the  trehiendous  need  for  increased  housing  in  the  city  as  old  buildings 
deteriorated  and  new  family  units  were  being  built.  ,  ^ 

Working  with  the  New  York  City  Rousing  Authority,. the  Community  Service 
Society  developed  a  num^ber  of  projects  to  ease  the  plight  of  those  families  facing 
relocation,  Including,  a  community  center  in  East  Harlem  devoted  to  educational  and 
recreational  services  for  the  residents  of  new  city  housing.  This  center,  the  WeldoQ, 
Johnson  Community  Center,  became  an  independent  agency  after  two  years. 

The  Society  in  1942  undertook  ^  compreheAsive  study  of  the  existing  Multiple' 
Dwelling  Law  to  upgrade  it  for  large-scale  building  programs  and,  one  year  later, 
supported  the  efforts  of  a  joint  legisfttive  committee  to  recodify  the  ^aw/  It 
Q  '^ted  legislation  to  increase  state  subsidies  and  state  loans  for  housing  and 
i  to  prevent  'any  relaxation  of  housing  standards.  It  also  supported  rent 
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control  and  - prepared  ..a  brochure,  "How  Rent  Control  Worlds  for  You;^which-.was. 
widely  distributed.  The  Slums  New  York  Forgot,^^  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Society  on  one-and  two-family  dwellings  in  New  York  City,  was  submitt*»d  to  the 

,  city's , department  of  health  with  recopimendations  for  setting  standards  and  upgrading 
control  of  existing  dwellings.  ^ 

The  Society  supported  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  City  Dei^artment  of  Health 
to  establish  district  health  offices  within  the  city.  At  the  federal  level,  it  actively' 
supported  the  Wa^r-Ellender-Taft  Bill'of  1949  which  provided  funds  for  public 

--housing. 

The  Society's  1948  self-study  report,i3  in  its  description  of  the  role  of  the 
agency  in  service  to  the  community  at  large,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
inaeasing  public  understanding  of  broad  sociat  needs  and  of  meeting  these  needs 
through-soc«al->actlon.  The  Society  established  a  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  which 
was  primarijy  concerned  with  the  ^idministration  of  justice  and  court  reform.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  committee,  studies  were  conducted  On  the  patchwork  of 
services  for  detention  of  deliquent  children  in  the  city,  on  state  correctional 
facilities  for  youthful  offenders,  on  administrative  changes  to  broaden  the  jurisdic- 
tion family  court,  and  on  shelter  care  for  children  av«iiting  placement 
Recommendations  were  shared  with  the  appropriate  city  and  state  officials.  During 
the  1950s,  the  agency  attempted  to  mobilize  communitywide  support  for  the 
improvement  of  administrative  decisions  ^nd  legislation  affecting  many  areas  of 
social  welfare  by  sharing  ;its  findings  and  recommendations  with  civic  groups, 
concerned  private  and  public  agencies,  and  influential  city  leaders. 

The  Society's  1960  self-study  report.  Searchlight  on  New  York,^^  recommended 
that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  public  affairs  aspects  of  the  agency's 
activitib.  To  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  the  report 
urged  that  the  committee's  program  be  broadened  to  include  the  development  and 
operatior^  of  demonstration  and  research  projects  in  problem  areas  such  as  aging, 
correctionTTamily  and  child  welfare,  faroiJtjMife^ education,  health,  housing,  and 
youth.-ln  addition,  the  report  strongly  advised  that  the  director  of  public  affairs-be  _ 
assisted  by  staff  members  who  were  specialists  in  the  various  problem  areas  and  that 
each  subcommittee  have  an  enlarged  lay  committee.^By  carrying  out  these  recom- 
mendations, the  Society  not  only  strengthened  its  public  affairs  committee  in 
relation  to  policy  and  program  development  but  it  also  increased  its  ability  to 
organize  community  action  fof  social  welfare  reform  on  a  broad  front.  The  Society 
had  once  again  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  its  role  in  the  early  detection  of 
social  heeds,  the  development  of  programs  to  nwet  these  needs,  the  monitoring  of 
existing  public  services,  and,  finally,  the  development  of  an  interested  and  con- 
cerned citizenry  mobilized  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions. 

The  Monitoring  Function 

Monitoring  of  community  welfare  services  implies  the  existence  of  standards  of 
service.  The  Community  Service  Society  has  in  its  37  years  of  operation  been  an 
active  supporter  of  good  public  services  and  a  critic  of  poor  services.  In  addition,,  it 
has  given  leadership  in  providing  services  where  none  existed.' 

As  public  welfare  services  expanded  in  New.  York  City,  the  Society  stressed  the 
need  to  professionalize  services  ?nd  lent  its' staff  to  develop  in-service  training 
prograrns.  It  recognized  early-  thrf  limits  of  the  public  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  familfts  and  the  need  for  the  'development  of  a  rangS  of  services  in  medical  care, 
educatiofi,  and  housing.        v  J,  % 

In  the  1960s  the  agency  "spoke  out  vigorously  against  the  Newburgh  philosophy 
of  public  assistance  and  urged-the  N^w  York'State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
establish  rehabilitative  service  to  prevent  family  deterioration  and*  chronic 
dependency.V  sCipported  constructive  changes  in  the  state's. welfare  fJrogram, 
k  a  -strong  position  against  residericy  requirements  for  public  assistance,  and 
^^r^ized  the  impact  of  lack  of  funds  and  trained  personnel  on  the  public  welfaTe 


program.  The  Society  joined  with  other  organizations  in  filing  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
-  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  questioning  the  legality  of  cuts  in  welfare 
budgets  in  New  York  State.  It  saw  a  responsibility  to  help  educate  the  public 
concerning  the  importance  of  good_  public  welfare  standards.  The  Society  appeared 
at  stale  and  city  legislative  hearings,  strongly  endorsing  school  decentralization  and 
voicing  its  disappointment  with  certain  aspects  of  the  school  decentralization  law 
.  that  was  finally  passed.      .  ^ 

^  In  t^r«;e^t  paper^  Alvin  Schorr,  general  director  of  the  Community  Service 
Society,  spoke  of  the  monitoring  function  of  the  voluntary  agency  vis-a-vis  the 
•  public  agency:  "They  (the  voluntary  agency]  must  state  when  people  are  being 
regulated  and  interfered  with  because  the  community  planned  wrongly  or  refused  to 
plan.  In  the  second  place,  they  must  be  deeply  enough  involved  with  governmental 
services  to  humanize  them."**  ,  " 
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FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  wnclusio.ns  apply  specifically  to  the  Community  Service  Society. 
We  believe,  however,  that  th^y  have  implications  for  other  voluntary  social  agencies. 

1-  The  Society  has  repeatedly  identified  social  problems  in  their  early  stages  of 
development.  \t  has  informed  the  community  of  the  problem,  has  accumulated  data 
about  the  problem,  and  has  worked  to  provide  direct  services  to  ameliorate  the 
problem  while  attempting  to  influence  related  social  policies.  Examples  of  the  social 
problems  that  have  been  identified  early  and  addressed  in  this  manner  are  housing, 
illness,  drug  addiction,  and  the  impact  of  social  stress  on  families  and  the  aging. 

.2.  The  program  development  activities  of  the  Community  Service  Society  have, 
to  a  large  degree,  beenJnnovative  in  terms  of  (1)  introducing  new  skills  and 
techniques  in  providing  direct_seryices  (group  work,  short-term  treatment)  arS  (2) 
expanding  the  public  affairs  functFon  (collectmg  da&,  educating^  the- public-with- 
respect  to  social  policies  and  their  impact  on  the  consumer). 

Nfore  recently,  the  society  has,  based  on  its  owri  investigations  and  experiences 
•  in  delivering  service,  undertaken  to  redesign  its  entire  program  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  community  needs. 

There'  are  some  areas  in  which  innovation  has  not  been  evident.  We  believe, 
for  example,  that  the  Society  was  relatively  late  in  bringing  consumers  into  its 
policy-making  processes *and  in  involving  residents  of  the  client  communities  jn  its 
policy-making  activities. 

3.  The  Society  has  steadfastly  utilized  its  voluntary  status  to  emphasize'  quality 
.service.  This,  we  believe,  is  related  to  its  penchant  for  regular  and  continual  self- 
exarnination.  We  find,  however,  that  this  process  of  self-examination  has  largely, 
though  not  totally,  neglected  the  evaluation  of  long-'term  outcomes  of  service.  There 
has  been  relatively  limited  effort  to  study  results  of  service  in  terms  of  the  total 
social  functioning  of  clients.  Most  often,  the  self-exanwnation  has  been  introspective, 
focusing'on  techniques  of  programming  and  other  internal  processes. 

4.  The  Society  has,  particularly  since  1962,  done 'an  outstanding  job  in" 
educating  the  public  towards  social  change.  Its  department  of  public  affairs  has  been 

a  leader  in  New  .York  State  in -developing  thCj^  rationale  for  changes  in  social  policy 
and  is  seen  as  an  invaluable  resource  by  educators  and  legislators  who  are  involved 
in  developing  social  welfare  legislation.  Through  the  publications  of  its  bureau  of 
ouWir  affairs,  the  Society  has  in  effect  provided  instruments  for  organizatio.i  of  a 
r-Q  1^  e,  if  not  statewide,  social  welfare  c/immunity. 
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We  do  not  find  that  the  society  has  been  equally  effective  irf  organizing  ^.nd 
educating  the  client  community  for  social  change.  The  recommendations  of. the 
1971  self-study  report,  which  have  moved  the  Society  more  ^directly  towards  social 
change  activities,  may  stimulate  efforts  to  or^nize  the  client  community.!^ 

^Twith  respect  to  the  monitoring  function,  we  find  that  the  activities  of  fhe 
Society  have  been  limited.  In  spite  of  its  accumulated  knowledge  and  professional 
expertise,  the  Society  has  rarely  monitored  public  agency  services.  Instead,  it  has 
undertaken  to^  monitor  social  need  through  its  bureau  of  public  affairs  and  Institute 
of  Welfare  Research.  Furthermore,  where  it  has  monitored  public  social  services,  the 
bureau  of  public  affairs  has  tended  to  examine  the  outcome  rather  than  the  quality 
of  service.  This  is  particularly  interesting  since  the  Society's  self-evaluation  process 
emphasizes  internal  quality  of  service  rather  than  outcome  ot  service.  Both  kinds  of 
evaluation  are  needed.  ^ 

6.  The  Society  has  over  the  years  assumed  the  initiative  m  attempting  to  define 
the  relationship  between  public  and  voluntary  social  services  in  New  .York  City.  It 
has  cooperated  with  public  agencies,  sharing  its  personnel  and  technical  skills. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  voluntary  and  public  social  services 
has  yet  to  be  resolved,  the  Community  Service  Society  has  kept  the  issue  before  the 
social  welfaie  community  (professionals,  board  6f  directors,  legislators  interested  in 
social  welfare). 

We  believe  that  the  Society  has  not  sufficiently  interpreted  the  role  of  the 
Voluntary  agency  and  the  role  of  the  public  agency  for  the  public  at  large,  even 
though  it  has  the  resources  to  do  so.  If  the  new  model  for  delivery  of  social  services 
recommended  in  the  1971  self-study  report  is  to  be  more  widely  implemented, 
education  of  the  public  about  the  relationship  between  public  and  voluntary  social 
services  and  the  need  for  both  in  contemporary  social  systems  should  have  high 
priority.  -  -  .  * 

7.  Although  the  Society  has  through  various  projects  demonstrated  the  value  of 
cooperative  relationships  between  public~and  private  social  services  and  although  it 
has  demonstrated  special  techniques  and  methods  for  delivegng  social  services,  too 
often  the  service  ends  when  the  project  ends.  Occasionally,  projects  are  picked  up 
and  carried  by  the  public  agency,  but  usually  they  are  not.  The  quesdon  is.  What 
needs  to  be  rckfne  toinstitution^lize^  in  the  publie,agejicy^ Jie  successful  demonstra- 
tion projects?  ^  ^  — — — 

We  believe  that  the  leadership  of  the  Society  needs  to  work  more  directly 
with  public  policy  makers,  both  administrators  and  legislators,  than  it  has  in  the 
past.'"'When  a  demonstration  project  is  initiated,  the  contract  should  stipulate  that  If 
the  final  evaluation  is  positive  the  public  agency  will  attempt  to  undertake,  the 
program  as  a  part  of  its  regular  service. 

The  voluntary  agency  will  need  to  undertake  demonstration  projects  in  the 
direct  service  area  to  show  how  particular  skills  and  techniques  can  be  applied  to 
problems,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  testing  social  policy  and  to  develop 
yardsticks  for  evaluating  programs.  We  believe  that  voluntary  agencies  cannot  engage 
in  public  education  and  social  action  without  also  being  involved,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  delivery  of  services.  Conversely,  the  delivery  of  social  services  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  an  effort  to  influence  social  policies  that  are  contributing  to,  if  not 
causing,  the  social  problems  to  which  these  services  are  directed. 

>     ■>  "       '  J- 

8.  The  record-keeping  system  of  the  Community  Service  Society  is^'in  itself  a 
major  social  service,  if  not  a  untque  contribution  to  social  welfare.  The  Society  has 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  records  and  documents  which  provide  information  on 
the  work  of  many  of  its  committees,  program  activities,  and  task  forces  for  periods 
dating  back  more  than  100  years.  This  accumulation  of  historical  data  constitutes 
O    e  than  a  record  of  social  accountability:  it  reflects  a  special  social  commitment, 


a  concern  for  the  human  condition.  It  is  thjs  commitment  that  represent?  the 
unique  contribution  of  voluntary  social  welfare  institutions. 

9.  Alt^bough  the  temptations  are  great  for  voluntary  agencies  and  for  the 
corpmunities  supporting  them  to  provide  direct  services  to  people  in  trouble,  it  does 
appear  that  in  the  future  the  efforts  required  to  meet  needs  on  a  broad  scale,  in 
terms  of  cost  and  equitable  services,  will  be  beyond  the  scope  of  voluntary  social 
.  agenti'es  (excepfeWa  temporary  basis  as  unanticipated  needs  evolve). 

Voluntary  agencies  can  and  do  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  special 
interests,  whether  geographically  based  or  the  particular  religious,  ethnic,  or  cultural 
;  interests  of  individuals.  In  the  future,  the  major  responsibility  for  the  mass  delivery 
of  direct  human  services  will  probably  be  with  the  public  agencies.  That  they  may 
be  ill^repared  to  cope  with  this  challenge  does  not  make  this  responsibility  less 
real.no  accept  the  proposition  that  public  agencies  cannot  provifle  individualized 
social  services  is  to  say  there  will  be  none  in  the  future.  The  task  for  the  public 
agency  will  be  to  "tool  up,"  to  organize,  to  deliver  tfiese  social  services  utilizing 
resources  provided  by  their  tax-supported  base.  » 

The  volunury  agency  role,  as  has  been  anticipated  by  the  Community  Service 
Society,  will  be  to  help  the  public  agency  to  develop  the  skills  to  deliver  these 

•  individualized  social  services.  Some  of  the  Community  Service  Society's  demonstra-, 
'  tion  projects  and  experimental  programs  have  thus  far  been  successful.  Many  of 

them,  as  we  have  observed,  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  uni-dimensional  ap- 
proaches  to  intervention  (either  casework  or  group  work).    This  has  been  •  the 
-  history  of  the  Voluntary  agency,  particularly  the  Society.  Its  emphasis  on  social 
casework,,  though  invaluable,  has,  we  believe,  obscured  the  necessity  for  developing 
"a4)foadef^appr0ach~to--wodUrUiumaaJDtm^  More  recent  activity  in 

the  Society  suggests  that  the  agency  will,  expand  its  scope  orrntefvenfiori  modalities 
^  for  demonstration  purposes  and  thus  be  able  to  provide  new  kinds  of  projects  for 
.  publfc  agencies  to  emulate. ' 

As  the  large  public  bureaucracies  are  required  to  assume  more  of  the 
,  responsibility  in  meeting  social  problems,  the  Community  Service  Society  can  play  a' 
-V   complementary  role.  It  can  administer  services  to  those  for  whom  the  public. 

*  bureaucraqies  are  still  unprepared  to  deliver  ^a  .service.  It  can  identify-the  early" 
warning  signs,  articulate  the  dangers,  and  organize  to  influence  social  policy  so  that 
the  public  agencies  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  their  responsibility. 

 10.  Countries  throughout  the  world  are  experimenting  with  "neighborhood 

models  for  social  service  delivery.  Note,  for  example,  the  developments  in  England 
following  the  Seebohm  Report  and  .the  usepf  the  polyvalent  model  for  social  work 
ser>i;ices  in  France.*8  »  -  ^ 

>  If  the  major  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  individualized  social  services  is  to 
fall  on  the  public  agency,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  these  services  will  be 
delivered  through  a  decentralized  (probably  neighborhood)  model.  There  are  many 
issues  related  to  the  development  of  neighborhood  services,  such  as  administrative 
and  professional  autonomy,  whether  the  services  should  be  outposts  of  a  centralized 
agency  or  structured  in  some  other  way,  the  kinds  of  professional  skills  needed,  and 
the  role  of  local  communities  in  determining  policies,  procedures,  and  accountability 
systems.  These  issues  have  yet  to  be  throughly  studied. 

We  suggest  that  the  voluntary  social  service  agencies  experiment  with  methods 
of  establishing  neighborhood  services  that  guarantee  neighborhood  autonomy  and 
community  input  without  sacrificing  the  necessary  professional  knowledge. 
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IV 

SUMMARY 

*  The  Commanity  Service  Society  of  New  York  has  indeed  taken  the  initiative  in 
innovation  and  experimentation  in  almost  all  areas  of  social  service  delivery,  from 
its  own  social  policy  decisions  to  its  direct  contact  with  clients.  There  are 
indications  that  its  status  as  a  voluntary  agency  and  the  close  working  relationship 
of  its  policy-making  body  and  professional  staff  enables  the  S<M;iety  to  respond 
early  to  social  needs  and,  when  necessary,  to  change  its  internal,  systems  to  ^assure 
effective  response.  Because  of  its  voluntaiy  status,  this  organizatiton  has  pioneered 
in  the  de.velopment  of  standards  for  social  service  delivery,  particularly  those  related 
to  the  professional ization  of  social  welfare  services. 

the  Coraniunity  Service  Society's  research  and  monitoring  activities  are  relatively 
recent  in  development.  As  noted  earlier,  its  in-house  research  tends  to  be  primarily 
related  to  the  techniques  and  skills  of  direct  servicft  delivery,  with  little  emphasis  on 
long-term  service  outcome.  Where  it  has  done  research  in  the  larger  community,  it 
has  almost  exclusively  evaluated  outcomes  of  public  social  policies,  but  it  has  not 
related  these  outcomes  to  the  character  and  quality  of  service  delivery  in  other 
agencies  in  the  community,  particularly  public  service  agencies.  This,  we  believe,  is  a 
shortciming.   ^  ^       ^  -  ^ 

Regarding  the  -monitoring  function,  the  agency  has  monitored  social  needs  rather 
thart  systems  of  social  welfare  delivery.  It  has  not  attempted  to  identify  uniform; 
standards  for  sdcial  services  in  the  broader  community.  «  v      '  * 

Although  the  Society  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  respo'nding  to  social 
needs  in  a  flexible  manner,  it  has  only  recently  made  an  effort  to  involve  consumer 
target  groups  in  its  policy-making  decisions. 
-£echap.s_the  best  example  of  the  Society's  penchant  for  reorganizing  and 


redirecting  its  services  Ts  Its  197t  self^tudy-report— which-recommended-4haL- 
services  be  redirected  toward  community  development  and  community  organization, 
with  due  concern  for  the  development  of  direct  services  when  needs  are  uncovered 
through  the  community  development  process.  The  Society  has  only  recently  begun 
to  implement  this  major  recommendation,  and  while  *it  reflects  an  awareness  of 
changing  social  needs  and  neighborhood  lif^  styles,  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  its 
"  outcome.       "  — -  *  . 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations  of  the  1971  report  do  not  sufficiently  spell 
out  the  nrwnitoring  functions  of  the  agency  nor  give  it  adequate  guidelines  for 
monitoring.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  Society  emphasize  this  monitoring 
function  in  future  program  development.  We  see  this  as  a  clear  and  unique  role  for 
the  volunt^ary  agency.  Monitoring  must  be  associated  with  research  and  demonstra* 
tion  since  the  development  of  yardsticks  for  measuring  social  services  requires 
experience  in  delivering  the  services.  Direct  services  should  therefore  be  continued  as 
instruments  for  research  and  evaluation,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  the 
limited  ability  of  large  public  bureaucracies  to  respojid  immediately-' to  "changing 
social  needs'. 

There  is  a  quality  to  the  voluntary  social  service  agency  that  is  difficult  to 
describe  —  a  sense  of  caring  which  laces  through  the  voluntary^social  agency  service 
system.  The  following  endorsement  of  voluntarism  su^ests  this  4^ality: 

What  I  do  maintain  is  that  do-good  volunteering  is  as  essential  to  human  social 
^  services  as  highly  trained  professionals  and  the  professional  who  disregards  this 
need  for  Mo-gooders'  is  liable  to  make  the  most  cruel  mistakes ... 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  government  today  to  link  the  professional  (public) 
.and "volunteer  in  true  cooperation  . . .  fo  foster  the  care  element  in  the  cure 
Q   services  and  Xo  recruit,  train,^  and  organize  volunteers  for  all  the  functions  that 
g|^Qire'l)etter  performed  by  them.  t 


In  fact  what  distinguishes  a  voluntary  organization  is  not  the  character  of  its 
sutr  but  the.amateur  and  unpaid  status  of  those  Wlio  employ  them,. . .«» 

^  Footnotes 
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Lll!^^T«J!''of^U*?*  «>c^»'  ^rvlce  programs  Is  directly  related  to  thp 

KSsm  '  nationality  groups,  based  on  the  social  values  of  cultur^ 
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A  REPORT  ON  THE  ARTS^ 

Caroline  Hightower^^ 
for  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts 

— -   . 

IntroductipD 

.  ^  _The  arts  in  the  United  States  have  only  recently  **gone  public."  As  a  result,  there 
IS  a  crucial  lack  of  information  concerning  the  arts,  and  a  lack  of  public  under- 
standing about  their  needs.  Their  phenomenal  growth  over  the  past  decade  and  a 
Ijalf  has. increased  their  already  difficult  financial  situation  (the^arts,  like  education, 
cannot  pay  for  themselves  and  should  not  be  expected  to)  and  has  led  to  a 
"management  of  survival.'*  Their  constituency  is  growing  faster  than  their  caoacity 
'  to  identify  it  ^  , 

---These  are  difficulties,  ^but  they 'are  ,tbe  difficulties  of  growth  and  success.  The 

arts  in  America  today  are  internationally  recognized  as  outstanding  for  their  quality 

i  a5  \vell  as  their  creath^ity,  and  tfie  potential  for  an  effective  pluralism  of  support  for 

the  arts,  both  private  and  public,  can  insure  that  they  remain  that  way. 

The  obligations  of  support  within'  that  fHuralism  are  not  yet  understood,  nor 

have  they  been  fiilly  accepted:  Except  for  individual  private  patrons,  no  one  sector 

of  support  knows  what  its  most  effective  role  ought  to  be.  Unlike  most  subjects 

under  study  by  the  Filer  Commission,  the  arts  rely  on  private  philanthropy  as  their 

principal  source  of  contributed  income,  despite  dramatic  increases  in  government 

support  over  the  past  few  years.  Individual  giving  to  the  arts  is  still  greater  than  all 

government  and  national  foundation  giving  combined.  And,  according  to  a  recent 

Ford  Foundation  report,  a//  sources  of  support  must  increase  their  giving  if  the 

perform! ng^arts  are  sitriply  to  maintain  their. 1970-71  status. 

In  recent  years  a  series  of  landmark  reports  was  published  in  an  effort  to  further 

public  understanding  about  the  problems  of  the  arts.  This  paper  is  based  on  these 

reports,  listed  in  Appendix  A.  These  reports  are  all  limited  in  that  they  are  now 

dated.  There  is  no  current,  ongoifjg  data  base  for  the  arts,  nor  is  it  possible  to  state 

accurately  what  the  gross  national  product  of  the  arts  industry  is,  despite  the  fact 

^  that  it  could  offer  highly  persuasive  eWdence  for  their  support.  Nonetheless,  from 

ihe^ifects-amMigures-^jresyite^^^      a  ten-year  period,  the  arts  industry  emerges  as 

^  i;npre«ive,  in  demand,  and  in  frpubler-With-philanthropy^asjhe  primary  focus, 

specific  needs  of  the  arts  industry  have  been  articulated  in  th^  reports^-and 

interviews,  needs  that  are  seen  as  critical  if  the  arts  are  to  thrive:  *^ 

*  .  " 

1.  A  healthy  jir\])<i  of  both  private  and  govcrnmentaL  support  that  will  enable 

the  arts  industry  to  meet  increasing  financial  needs  while  maintaining 

artistic  freedorih 

.    2.  Current,  concise,  correlated  information  on  the  state  and  needs  of  the'larts 
,  .  industry  and  the  means  to  interpret  and  disseminate  that  information 
.  effectively. 

3.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  private  philanthropy  and  government 
^  support  sources  to  recognize  the  prosaic  (utility  bills,  office  supplies)  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  creative  (it's  hard  to  choreograph  in  the  dark)  and  thus 
_  to  make  grants  for  ongoing  support. 


''^Edltor  and  vnitex,  New  York. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  THE  ARTS 


We  are  at  a  point  in  history  jvhere  our  standard  of  living  is  unprecedented. 
Americans  have  time  to  question  the  quality  of  that  living.  Technology  has  brought 
.  leisure  time  and  withJt  the  prospect  of  pleasure,  and  boredom.  It  has  also-brought 
%le vision  to  cverynfwn,  with  its  capacity  to  provide  passive  entertainment  and, 
sonrietimes-,  enlightenment,  as  well  as  an  attendant  capacity  to  bring  the  bleak  side 
of  the^human  condition  into  focus  on  a  daily,  deadening  ba^is. 

Illiteracy  has  been  eliminated.  Medical  science  has  reduced  the  number  of 
incurable  diseases  to  a  fraction  of  what  they  were  50  years  ago.  Poverty  persists  but 
not  nearly  to  the  degree  it  once  did  Trr^this  century.  Despite  the  guarant&s  of 
^educitiori,  a  reasonably  healthy  life  and  a  longer  life  expccUncy,  and  the  chance  of 
povcrtyjbeing  renwtc,  what  is  there  to  make  life  worth  living? 

It  Js  nor  surprising  that  there  is  an  increased  public  i*hterest  in  the  arts.  ,They 
dcljght;  infuriate, -amuse,  embarrass,  soothe,  and  amaze  us  collectively  and 
individually.  They  enhance  the  quality  of  life,  renew  the  sensfes,  remind  us  that  we 
arc  vital.  We  have  begun  to  re-evaluate  their  importance,  lo  accept  without  apology 
or  embarrassment  their  ability  to  quicken  the  mind  and  refresh  the  spirit,  not  as  a 
privile^gc  of  the  few  but  as  a  right  of  the  many  -5  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

.According  to  Americans  and  the  -Arts,  89  percent  of  bur  adljlt  population 
(slightly  lessrthan  130  million  people)  believe  that  the  arts  are  important  to  the 
^:quallty  of  life  in  thercommunities.  Sixty-four  percertt,  or  93.1  million  Americans, 
would  be  willing  to  pay  an  additional  $5  a  year  in  taxes  if  the  money  were  directed 
to  support  of  the  arts,  and  47  percent  would  be  willing  to  pay  an  additional  $25. 
One  hundr^^  and  three  million  Americans  attended  at  least  one  live  performance  of 
theatre,  dance,  or  music,  or  one  museum  in  1973. 

For  those  who  need  "proof  of  their;worth/'  the  arts  have  economic  implications 
which  bring  them  into  the  realm  of- reality.  When  the  Arthur  D.  Utile  Company 
Tfecently^atyzed^orihrMasM^  uepaTfment  of  Commerce  an?  DeveTopmenP 
why  businesses  relocate,  they  found  that  the  ttate's  "environment  for  culture"  was 
a  "major  attraction"  to  firms  that  were  considering  a  move. 'They  afso  noted  that 
arts  znd  humanities  organizations  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  economy  of  a 
community,  in  particular  because  they  attract  business  and  tourism  but  also  bccyttjsc 
they  construct  buildings,  buy  supplies,  purchase  advertising,  pay  maintenance  and 
^urity~fiwns,-h|re  acco.UDtaQU,,andLlawyers,  and  carry  insurance.  They  employ 
people  who  in  turn  spend  their  earnings  inlHe  community  and  pay  taxes: 

The  recent  Report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Cultural  Policy  for  the  City  of 
New  York  (November  1974)  estimated,  that  cultural  activities  and  related  industries 
generate  over  $3  billion  in  expenditures  and  receipts  and  contribute  about  $102 
million  in  tocal  lax  revenues.  It  also  pointed  out  that  New  York's  nonprofit  cultural 
organizations  spend  an  estimated  $193  million  or  more  each  year  on.  goods  and 
services^  "Cultural  resources  are  viUl  in  attracting  business  to  New  York  and 
keeping  it  here.  They  also  are  an  important  stabilizing  and  strengthening  factor  in 
real  estate  development,  and  through  this  c^n  be  said  to  make  significant 
.  contribution  to  the  City's  property  taxes."  The  report  also  noted  that  "ancillary 
expenditures"  (such  as  restaurants,  parking  lots,  hotels,  taxis)  by  those  attending 
cultural  perfomianpes  totaled  more  than  $215  million,  resulting  in  almost  $9  million 
in  tax  payments.  . 
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WHY  THE  ARTS  ARE  'IN  FINANCIAL  iROUBLE 

To  reiterate,  the  arts  like  education,  cannot  pay^for  themselves  and  should  not 
be  exp^ted  to.  Worthwhile"  enterprises  are  expected  to  break  even-oc^shovciziJ 
profit  If  they  are  ^'^ccessful,"  but  as  William  J.  Baumol  and  William  G.  Bowen 

•  Pointwl  out  in  Performing  Arts:  The  Economic  Dilemma,  the  arts  cannot  hope  to 
00  this.  They  come  within,  that  sector  of  the  economy  where  prdductivity  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  general  rate  of  increase  in  costs.  In  describing  this  problem, 

.Baumol  and  Bowen  avoided  the  word  "deficit"  and  its  inappropriate  jmplications 
and  instead  described  the  gap  between  expenditures  and  earned  income  as  the 
inconrw  gap.  To  say  there  is  a  deficit  rmplies  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  , 
that  costs  must  be  cut  or  earnings  increased  so  that  the  (reprehensible)  deficit  may 
be  eliminated.  But  surely  the  fact  that  earnings  fall  short  of  costs  raises  questions 
which  ought  not  be  prejudged  in  the  case  of  the  arts."  The  Ford  Foundation  report. 
The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  going  a  step  further,  used  the  phrase  "earnings 
gap,  which  It  defined  in  immediate  terms:  "The  level  of  costs  is  sctf  by  the  general 
economy,  which  is  based  on  an  industrial  technology  that  enaWes  ot/tput  per 
man-hour  to  increase  steadily.  But  the  technology  of  live  performance  has  no 
equivalent  capacity,  to  increase  productivity.  A  play  or  a  symphony  written  two 
.hundred  years  ago  still  has  to  be  handcrafted  by  the  same  number  of  performers 
working  the  same  length  of  time  as  they  did  aj  its  premiere.  And/ if  a  producing  , 
organization  can  present  only  a  limited  number  of  performances  each  week  or 

•  se«on  to  an  audience  limited  in  size  by  the  seating  capacity  of  theatres  and~. 
..auditoriums,  the  organization  can  increase  its  earned  incomfc  only  by  increasing  the 

'  price  of  lis  product .  .^)ecause  it  cannot  increase  the  number  of  units  of  product 
sold.  If  It  were  to  rely  on  earned  ihcome  alone  to  meet  rising  costs,  its  admission 

.  prices  would  have  to  rise  faster,  than  other  prices  in  *he  economy.  By  doing 4hat,  it 
would  greatly  restrfct  the  public's  access  to  the  arts."  When  a  major  cost  factor  of 

^rutionH5-labor,-ihc-labor-tntensi^arts  are  particularly  vulnerable.. 

To  meet  rising  costs  it  would  "be  helpful  i^ some,  way  could  be  found  to  make 

-  meai^n^ul  reductions  in  expenditures.  However,  the  .budgets  of  performing  arts 
oiEarftzatfons  are  made  up  of  largely  non-elastic  items^.^An  orchestra  or  theatre 
either  has  a  contract  with  its  performers  or  it  'does  not  One  either  presents  a  play 
or  concert -in  full  or  not  at  alkpne  of  the  significant  findings  of  the  Ford  study 
was  that  the  art  foVm  itself  imposes  limitations  oh,  the  extent  to  which  management 
can  cut  expenses  by  varying  co5t  components:  "While  there  are  variations  from 
organization  to  organization,  they  are  variations  around  a  mean  determined  by  the 
nature  of  caoh  performing  art,  a  factor  over  which  tnanagement  has  relatively  little 
control.  Overall  budget  3ize  is  determined  by  artistic,  quality,  kind  artd  scope  of 
repertoire,  number  of  productions,  length  of  seasori,  and  the  like.. Once  it  is 
determined,  so  also  to  a  lacge  extent  are  the  componerits  of  expenditure  andithe 
limits  beyond  which*  the  management  cannot  vary  these  components' in  keeping 

•  costs  to  af^minimum*"  For  some  orgaijizations,  particularly  orchestras,  union 
contracts  determine  major  factots:  salary, -fringe  benefits,  and  length  of  seasori-  Of 

„the  166- organizations  surveyed  in  the  ForB  Foundation  study,  more  than  half  did 
not  balance  their  budgets  in  1970.71;  and  :?1  lercent  of  the  art  museums  in  the  - 
'^J^i\  f  For  the  Arts  study.  Museums  VSA,  reported'  operating  deficits 

in  1971-72.  Balanced  budgets,,  by  the  way,  do  not  always  indicate  healthy  . 
institutions.  They  often  indicate  cutbacksjnade  in  order  ta  balance  budgets.  As  Carl  ^~ 

•  Shaver,  a  fund-raising  expert,  points  ou^  it  is  possible  to  go  "artistically  bankmpt" 

or  "program  bankrupt"  as  well  as  "financially  banlcrupt''  -  >  . 


Though  it  -is  not  a  laughing  matter,  the  problem  of  escalatihg  costs  an  J  earnings 
that  cannot  rise  to  meet  them  is  perhaps  most  memorably  stated  in  the  "Report  of 
a  Work  Study  Engineer  After  a  Visit  to  a  Symphony  Concert  at  the  Royal  Festival 
Hair:  '  .    '         V  *  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  too  much  repititlon  of  some  musical  passages.  Scores  should. 

:  be  drastjcallyi4>amed.  No  iisftfajjur4)osejs^seo«d±^ 

— ^T:pa5sagfr-whi€h-has-alwKly4)eti^  ~- 

redundant  passages  were  eliminated  the  whole  concert  time  cout^be  reduced  to 
["20  minutes  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  an  interval.  ^ 


The  Critical' Mix  of  Private  aihd  Public  Support 

Arts  organizations  depend  on  individuals,  foundations,"^ aAd  ^corporations,  and 
federal, -state,  and  municipal  governments  to  bridge  the  "earnings  gap/'  This  special  * 
mix  of  private  and  governmenf^  support,  though  by  ,  no  means  evenly  balanced, 
provijdes  the  opportunity  in  this  country  for  a  pluralism  of  support  ^  a  variety  of 
different  sources  with  no  one  source  dominating  or  controlling  the  future  of  the 
_arts.  ^  ,  V 

This  opportunity  for  a  broad  base  of  support  is  appreciated  'by  Europeans 
involved  in  the  arts  because,  as  Ralph  Burgard,  a  specialist  in  support  for  the  arts^ 
puts  it,  "A  monolithic  source  ojT  support  lessens  the  odds  for  innovation,  which  is 
more  likely  to  come  out  of  a^cbntext  that  provides  alternatives."  In  addition,  in 
Europe,  where  the  principle  of  virtually  exclusive  government  support  is  ingrained 
^and  tax  incentives  are  lacking,  private  individuals  hesitate  to  contribute,,even  though 
their  arts  organizations  are  in  fiscal  trouble.  In  America  the  existence  of  private 
support  is  often  used  to  justify  government  support  and  vice  versa. 

This  irnportant  mix  of  private  and  government  support  is  a  recent  phenomenon. 
''Arts  institutions  in  this  country  were  traditionally  supported  by  the  very  ^wealthy, 
,who,  emulating  wealthy  Europeans,  "put  their  fortunes  to  good  use  in  public 
.^settings"  long  before  the  graduated  income  tax  provided  a  major  incentive  for 
private  philanthropy.  Gifts  lead  to  growth,  and  growth  to  a  greater  need  for  gifts; 
yet  it  was  not  until  10  or  15  years  ago  that  growth,  to  meet  the  new  demands  of 
an  educated,  more  prosperous  public,  could  no  longer  be  sustained  entirely  by 
wealthy  benefactors.  Fears  of  government  interference  were  overcome  and 
benefactors  sought  public  support  Tor  the  institutions  they  (lad  so  long  maintained* 
In  1961  the  ,first  comprehensive  program, of  government  supporffor  the  arts 
since  the  WPA  was  started  in  New  York  State  with  an  appropriation  of  $450,000. 
In  1975  government  support  of  the  arts  through  sUtc  and  federal  agencies  was  more 
than  $130  million.  Private  support  has  also  grown  and  was  estimated  by  the 
Amerfcan  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  at  $1.2  billion  for  1973, 
Though  direct  government  support  represents  less  than  oile  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  federal  budget,  it  does  indicate  the  exciting  potential  in  this  country  for  a 
pluralism  of  support  for  the  arts. 

It  was  also  in  the  1960s  that  the  United  Sutes  experienced  what  August 
Heckscher  referred  to  as  "a  vast  quantitative  expansion  of  its  cultural  life.  Where  so 
much  is  happening,  at  least  sorm  of  it  must  be  good."  The  "culture  boom"  of  the 
1960s  was'*r«so  referred,  to  as  "the  shot  heard  around  the  room"  by  those  who  felt 
It  belied  the  fact  that  arts  institutions  were  in  serious  financial  trouble.  The 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Panel  Report,  ^77?e  Performing  Arts:  Problems  and 
ftw^ec/^ -aftcrtiiscu$sing~the  tremendous  expansion  that  had  actuallyTaicen^jlacf 
in  the  arts,\ent  on  to  say,  "Next  to  this  glowing  picture  must  be  placed  another, 
more  sobering^^ne:  Almost  all  this  expansion  is  amateur.  Vital  to  our  cultural' 
health  as  the  amateurs  are,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  on  the  professional  performing 
artists  and  arts  organizations  that^the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  highest  levels  of 
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creative :  output  and  quality  rest  In  general,  there  has  been  no  signtficant 
improvement  in  the  basic  health  of  the  professional  arts  organizations."  That  was 
written  m  1965,  and  it  is  basically  still  true.  .  , 

Despite' increlse^n  support,  the  Ford  Foundation  study  of  the  166  performing 
arts  concluded  that  under  their  "more  optimistic  speculations"  which  postulate 
•  ^9/  seven  teen-fold  increase  in  government  support,  "local  private 

contributiorts  would  have  to  quadruple  during  the  present  decade  if  the  live 
performing  arts  were  simply  to  maintain  their  financial  position  of  1970-71"  (from 
$36  million  actual  support  in  1970-71  to  ^164  riilli6n  in  1980-81).  "Under  less 
optimistic  speculations  postulating  a  seven-fold  iSalase  in  government  funding, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  'pessimistic',  local  private  conti-ibutions,  like  those  of  the 
government  sources,  would  have  to  increase  by  a  factor  of  seven,"  gr  to  $258 
million.  The  irnplications  of  these  speculations,  however  mind-boggline  the  figures 
must  be  faced.  Something  has  to  give. 

.       ..  V  •  ^  J 

'  '  The  Need  for  More  Information  to  Aid  the  •       ^,  ' 

' .  Industry  and  Inform  the  Public  ' 

Despite  the  depressing  firrancial  'facts  that  are  known  "within  arts  organizations, 
-56  percent  of  th  J  frequent  cultural  attenders"  in  the  Americans  and  the  Arts  study . 
telt  that  most  cultural  organizations  break  even  or  make  money.  The  findings  of  the 
national  study  were  borne  put  by  similar  studies  in  New  York  State,  California, 
Anchorage,  and  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,,  a  city  noted  for'  the  priority  it 
assi£os  to;the  arts.     *        •  -  '      ,  . 

.  "The  way'  the  arts  are  housed  would  often  suggest  a  degree  of  affluence 
consistent  with  the  wealth  of  the  donors  of  the  buildings.  It  takes  a  leap  of  the 
imagination  for  which  the  average  citizen  is  unprepared  to  guess  that  behind  the 
marble  columns  and  abundant  chandeliers  lurk  salaries  for  maintenance  and  utility 
■bills  which  have  less  attraction  to  the  typica^nor  than  the  gift  of  a  magnificent 
structure  that  may  immortalize  him  in  name  even  after  death  and  taxes "  This 
observation  in  a  recent'article  by  Michael  Newton  and  Linda  Fosburg  of  Associated 
Councils  of  the  Arts  illusti-ates  a  major  problem  to  overcome.  Advertising,  travel, 
•postage  -  all  add  up.  (The  postal  rates  for  nonprofit  mail  are  scheduled  to  increase  - 
815  percent  in  the  next  TO  years!)  These  are  considerations  about  which  the  public 
IS  unaware.  J'rivate  wealth,  which  had  traditionally  supported  die  arts,  has  also 
traditionally  -kept  its  budgets  close  to  home.  This  tendency  to  a  great  extent  still 
exists  and  creates  serious  problems.  As  long  as  an  audience  continues  to  see 
museums  and  performing  arts  organizations  as  self-sufficient,  they  tend  to  see  little 
reason  for  their  needing  increased  support.  The  time  has  «ome  for  arts-organizations 
to  stop  being  comparatively  discreet  about  their  financial  ills  and  start  putting  their 
case  before  the  public,  not. on  a  crisis  ba-Jis,  but  as  consistently  and  persuasively  as 
possible  so  that  the  financial  situation  df  the  arts,  like  that  of  education,  can 
become  part  of  the  public  consciousness.  "The  arts  cannot  pay  "for  thfemselves,  and 
shouldn  t  be  expected  to."  Once  aware,  the  interested  public  can  help  the  arts  not 
only  as  private  citizens  but  also  as  active  members  of  unions,  school  boards 
business,  and  so  forth.  This  kind  of  education  would  not  only  involve  disclosure  of 
budgets  but  disclosure  of  services  to  the  community.  A  public  that  is  made  asi/are 
ot  how  the-  arts  serve  the  community  becomes  more  interested  in  how  it  can  serve 
the  arts,  (See  Appendix  B,  Cincinnati:  A  Successful  Fund-Raising  Campaign.) 
■  First,  however,  the  information  must  exii't  in  a  form  that  is  easily  communicated. 
At  this  time,  it  does  not. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Personnel  costs,  amount  to  ^e\\  over  onejjalf/of  the  total  expenditures  for  arts 
organizations:  theatre,  62  percent;  opera,  66  percent;  symphony,  77  percent;  ballet, 
62  percent;  modern  dance,  56  petxent  (according  to  the  Ford  report),  and.  59 
percent  of  total  operating  expenses  for  museums  (accoFding  to  Museums  USA). 

These  costs  would-be  much  higher  if  salaries  actually  reflected  the  degree  of 
professionalism  attained  by  the  personnel  in  many  arts  organizations.  They  do  not 
Most  often,  it  is  the  artist  who  provides  the  principal  subsidy  for  the  arts  through 
his  willingness  to  live  on  an  "artist's  salary." 

In  a  section  called  "Poverty  and  the  Professional,"  the  Rockefeller  Panel  Report 
states  that  the  "miserable  inconie  of  the  majority  (of  performing  artists)  reflects 
both  a  shortage  of  jobs  and  the  brief  duration  of  employment  that  is  available." 
The  report  also  noted  thai^the  artist  must  frequently  meet  .a  variety  of  professional 
expenses  out  of  his  salary  (travel,  equipment  and  instruments,  agents'  fees  and 
lessons,  for  instance)»,and  often  finds  himself  ineligible  for  social  security  and  . 
unemployment  compensation.  For  the  s^tlf-employed  creative  artist  -  the  painter, 
choreographer,  or ,  composer  —  this  poses  •  a  problem.  Many  artists  rely  on 
unemployment  insurance.  On^  of  America's  top  -contemporary  dancers,  Mary 
,^  Hinkson,  for  example,  performed  20  weeks  in  1974  to  more  than  64,000  people, 
7  yet  her  total  earnings  /made  jt  necessary  for  her  to  rehearse  cn  the  money  she 
received  from  unemployment  -insurance,  which  is  typical  of  the  financial  ^tate  of 
most  professional  dancers  in  the  United^States.  \ 

A  Study  of  the  Non^Profit  Arts  and  Cultural  Industry  of  New  York  State  points  , 
out  .that  "fringe  benefits  offered  by  both  government, and  many  industries  represent  - 
approximately  23  to  25  percent  of  employees" annual  salaries,  compared'^with  less 
than  9  percent  among  arts  organizations  and  cultural  institutions  throughout  the 
state."  The  average  fdr  organizations  in  the  under-$50,000  category  was  6.3  percent 

In  addition  to  the  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  arts  ^yho  are  willing  to  work 
for  relatively  low  salaries,  the  arts  industry  relies  on  a  large  number  of  volunteers. 
The  New  York.Sute  study  shows  that  the  total  manpower  of  the  nonprofit  arts 
industry  in  1970-71  was  approximately  58,000.. "Of  this  number,  31,000  were 
compensated  by  salaries  and/or  fees  and  another  27,000  were  volunteers  in 
^  substitute , for  paid  personnels"  The  Endowment's  museum  study  showed  that  .over 
.  half  (57  percent)  the  total  museum  work  force  was  volunteer  -  approximately 
64,200  people  out  of  1 13,300.  -  , 

In  reciting  a  litany  of  the  financial  problems  that  beset  arts  organizations,  the 
Ford  report  succinctly  summed  up  the  intractable  problem:  "New  contributors  were 
uncovered,  costly  corners  were  cut,  payments  deferred,  loans  arranged,  savings 
invaded,  bonds  surrendered,  endownrients  diminished.  If  everything  helped,  nothing 
cur^.  Seasons  were  lengthened,  and  salaries  raised.  But  the  claim  that  went 
unuttered  by  .everyone  wise  was  that  in  the  performing  arts,  performers  ^were 
^    accumulating  wealth."  -  ' 
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INCOME  OF  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Earnings  of  Arts  Organizattons:  When  Success  Doesn't  Pay  for  Itself 

Among  theatres,  symphonies,  operas,  and  ballets,  earned  income  on  the  average 
covers  from  about  46  percent  to  64  percent  of  expenditures,  depending  on  the  art 
•'form.  The  highest  .percentage  of  earned  income  in  the  performing  arts  comes  from 

-  sale,  of  tickets.  In  1970-71,  ticket  income  accounted  for  89  percent  of  earned 
income  for  theatre,  79.percent  for  the  opera,  62  percent  for  the  symphony,  and  65 

'  percent  for  ballet.  , 

Admissions  to  museums  in  1971-72  accounted  for  only  30  percent  of  total 
operating  revenues,  >vh:ch  in  turn  accounted  for  only  29  percent  of  total  income. 
Thk  percentage  is  quite  Ugh,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  museums  do 
not  charge  admission.  Oflhe  1,821  museums  in  the  Endowment  study,  59  percent 
.  have  free  admission^^^d  only  4  percent      for  a  donation.  (Of  the  37  percent  that 
.do  charge  admission,  only  17  percent  indicated  that  they  thought  it  had 
'significantly  decreased  attendance.) 

Subscription  income  is  an  important  factor  in  ticket  sales,  particularly  for 
synjphonies  where  the  ratio/of  subscription  to  single  ticket  sales  is  more  than  4  1 
tn  their  main  season.  A  trend  is  also  developing  toward  subscription  sates  in  theatre, 
opera,  and  ballet,  with  good  reason.  Though  subscription  seats,  sold  at  a  discount, 
are  not.  preferable  if  you  have  a  hit,  they  represent  "a  bird  in  the  hand,"  a  firm 
base  of  advance  income  which  is,  as  the  Ford' report  puts  it,  "not  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  weather,  the  appraisals  of  critics,  or  other  inclemencies  that  can  cause 
box  office  torpors."  They  are  also  an  affirmation  of  community  commitment. 

According  to  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.,  education  is  the 
single  most  potent  factor  -  more  so  than  income  -'^among  the  factors  that 
determine  who  is  likely  to  be  an  arts  attender.  The  young  and  the  old,  who  tend  to 
be  at  the  low  end  of  the  income  scale,  are  nonetheless  frequent  attenders  if  they  are 
educated.  The -same,  holds  true  for  educated  but  not  affluent  blacks.rioseph  Farrell, 
president  of  the  Research  Center,  states  that  in  addition  to  improving  the  audience 
mix,  It  is  also  extremely  important  to  increase  the  frequency  of  attendance^ of  those 
who  are  already  committed  to  the  arts.  He  cites  young  attenders  v^o  upon 
becomjng  parents  are  cut  off  from  the  ar,ts  duetto,  the  logistical  and  financial 
problems  of  child  care  and  noted  that  some,  institutions  are  considering  chifd-care 
•services  to. make  it  possible  for  a  committed  audience  to  attend.  (Farrell  also  stated 
that  he  thought  the  arts  might  do  well  in  hard  times  in  terms  of  admission  income 
because,  the  public  tend*  to  seek  "escape  close  to  home.**)  ' 

In  the  performing  arts,  earnings  from  sources  other  than  admission  are  negligible. 
Despite  the  impact  of  arts  programming  on  television;  usually  with  corporate 
sponsorship,  and  continued  sales  of  classical  music  by  recording  companies,  earnings 
from.^  recordings,  films,  radfo  and  television  are  minimal.  Three  ''celebrity** 
orchestras  accounted  for  over  80  percent  of  the  total  recording  income  of  the  11 
orchestras  w 'th  budgets  of  over  $2.5  million  in  the  Ford  study.  Artists  are  paid  on  a 
fee  basis,  not  a  residual  or  royalty  basis,  and  therefore  receive  no  compensation  for 
"replacing**  themselves.^    .  *  ^ 

Museum  revenues  often  include  sales  from  museum  shops  (everything  from 
picture  postcards  to  made-toorder  weathervanes)  and,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tfmei,  *  commerce  is  thriving.**  The  Endowment  museum  study  showed  that 
museum  shop  and  other  related  sales  totaled  $39  million  in  1971-72.  (Museums  also 
received  some  $35  million  in  revenues  from  facilities  such  as  parking  lots  and 
restaurants.)       '         ,     >  . 
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In  1974  the  Metropolitan  Museum  made  a  profit  of  $1  million  from  rnuseum 
shop  sales,  or  8  percent  of  the  museum's  income.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts' 
sales  had  reached  $500,000  by  the  end  of  1974,  and  the  Queens  Museum  in 
Flushing  Meadow,  a  fledgling  institution,  ^reported  sales  of  $1,000  a  month  in  its 
volunteer-staffed  shop. 

Another  important  factor  in  |he  economics  of  museums  is  endowment  income, 
which  in  New  York  State  is  the  largest  source  of  museums'  private^  funds. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  museums  surveyed  in  New  York  State  had  endowment 
funds,  as  compared  with  23  .percent  of  all  organizations  surveyed.  (Nationally,  27 
percent  of  museums  have  endowments.)  In  a  Febryaxy  1973  article  in  Museum 
News,  Carl  Shaver  pointed  out  that  there  were '81  arts  organizations  in  the  United 
States  that  have  an  endowment  of  $5  million-  or  more.  Sixty  of  these  were 
museumj.  Thes^  organisations  are  earning  an  average  yield  of  7.7  percent,  which  is 
better  than  colleges  and  philanthropic  foundations. 

When  earnings  and  expenditures  are  tallied  at  year's  end,'  the  outcome  does  not 
necessarily  present  an  accurate  indication  of  how  well  an  institutio.n  is  doing. «Farrell 
suggests  that  arts  oi]gant2ations  frequently  take  a  "mendicant  attitude  toward 
budgeting"  -  projecting  budgets  on  what  they  think  they  can  raise,  based  on  last 
year's  budget,  rather  than  preparing  a  fuil*5ervice  budget.  Balanced  budgets  often 
mean  cutbacks  in  facilities,  services,  and  staff.  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  for  instance, 
had  to  close  several  galleries  on  days  .when  the  museum  was  open  to  the  public 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  ^necessary  guards.  Non-union', 
performing  arts  organizations  can,  over  a  period  of  time,  pull  back  or  shorten* 
seasons,  for  example,  which  reduces  their  income  but  does  not  necessarily  affect 
artistic  integrity.  (Union  orchestras,  with  longer  seasons  and  higher  pay  scales,  have 
to  dig  into  endowment  income,  when  it  exists,  lo  balance  budgets.)  Museums, 
however,  which  appear  invulnerable  because  they  -house  permanent  objects,  can  lose 
their  vitality  if  they  do  not  maintain  an  active  exhibition  program  and  become 
.  simply  a  storehouse  of  objects. 

The  earnings  gap  described  above  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  table  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  report. 


Comparison  of  Average  Expenditures  and  Income,  1965-66  and  1970-71 

(in  thousands  of  jJoIIars) 

Modem 


Theatre      0|)era'       Symphony    Ballet    «  Dance 


•65- 
•CG 

•70- 
•71 

•(55. 

•gg 

•70- 
•71 

•65- 

•gg 

•70- 
•71 

•65- 
•66 

•70- 
•71 

•65- 

•r.6 

•70- 
•71 

Operating  Expenditures 
Earned  Income 
Unearned  Income 

VM 
313 
91 

727 
2\\ 

\\G 
2\2 
170 

G37 
liCA 
Ml 

fjlH 

321 
17s 

910 
'tGl 
113 

727 
418 
274 

1344 
946 

in2 

160 
103 
76 

283 
200 
93 

Total  Operating  Income 

107 

7j:> 

412 

502 

h7:i 

692 

155s 

179 

293 

Earnings  gap  (Net  after 
earned  income) 

(121) 

(24G) 

(170  (J7;J)  (ion  (MO)  (300)  (o9S) 

(57) 

(S3) 

Net  After  Total 
(^crating  Income 

CJO) 

(2) 

(M 

3H 

(10) 

(:i7) 

135) 

14 

19 

10 

Corpus  Principle  Trans- 
ferred to  Opcrationh^ 

a 

4  . 

0 

-> 

li 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Net  After  Operating  In- 
come and  Corpus 
Transfers 

(27) 

2 

H) 

U) 

(5) 

(10) 

(35) 

14 

19 

JO 

'Excluding  Metropolitan  Opera 

\  ■> 

^  Source:  The  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  (he  Performing  Arts,  Vol.  I  (1974), 
SJ  Table  46. 
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In  1970-71,  the  eafnings  of  the  166  performing  arts  organizations  in  the  Ford 
study  totaled  $76  million.  Their  expenditures  totaled  $138  million,  and  as  the  table 
above  illustrates,  they  are  less  able  today  to  cover  expenditures  with  earned  income 
'  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  The  difference  between  expenditures  and  earned 
income  -  the  earnings  gap  -  must  be  filled  by  unearned  income,  contributions  and 
grants  from  private  and  public  sources.  As  the  Ford  study  shows,  this  gap  is  not 
always  filled,  a  situation  which  leads  to  increasing  accumulated  deficits.  Thus  the 
oressures  of  crkis  financing  are  perpetuated  and  increased,  leaving  little  time  to 
devise  measures  that  might  alleviate  next  year's  crisis,  much  less  plan  for  the  artistic 
growth  every  arts  organization  needs  if  it  is  to  thrive.  (The  1971-73  Qsh  Reserve 
Program  of  Tttc  Ford  Foundatfon, , established  to  help  solve  this  problem,  is 
described  in  Appendix  B.)  ■ 


Private  and  Governmen^t  Funding:  An  Important  "Mix" 
with  Ifdies  Unresohred 

A  presenution  to  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs 
stated  that  "Private  philanthropy  is  now  becoming  the  junior  partner  with 
government  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  support  to  the  private  nonprofit 
sector.  In  the  arts,  the  reverse  is  true.  As  the  following  two  tables  from  the  Ford 
report  indicate,  private,  local  philanthropy  for  the  performing  arts,  the  largest 
percentage  of  which  comes  from  individual  donors,  is  greater  than  all  government 
and  national  foundation  grants  confibined. 

Percent  Distribution  of  Contributions  and  Grants,  1970-71 


• 

Theatre 

Opera 

Symphony 

Ballet 

Total  Local  Nongovernmental 

Contributioos 

60 

75 

75 

58 

National  Foundation  Grants 

15  ' 

S 

14 

23 

Total  Private  Sector 

75 

83 

89 

81 

Federal  Government  Grants 

14 

9 

4 

6 

State  Government  Grants 

10 

2 

2 

9 

Local  Government  Grants 

1 

6 

5 

4 

Total  Public  Sector 

25  > 

17  ' 

11 

19 

Total  Contributions  and  Grants 

100 

100 

100 

100 

"Source:  The  Ford  Foundation,  The  Fmances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Tabic  44. 


The  next  table,  showing  dollar  amounU  for  contributions  and  grants  used  for 
operations  (which  does  not  include  capital  gifts  and  granu),  shows  that  local 
nongovernmental  philanthropy,  $36  million,  was  "more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
contributions  of  alt  other  sources  combined.  (It  was  69  percent  of  the  $52  million 
total  of  all  contributions  and  grants.) 

"Local  non-government  contributions  to  performing  arts  organizations  in  the 
Ford  study  reached  that  proportion  despite  substantial  increases  from  other  sources 
over  a  six-year  period.  And  it  should  also  be  noted  that  contributions  of  the  private 

^tor  were  nearly  six  times  greater  than  those  of  the  public  sector  In  fact,  the 

$17.6  million  increase  alone  in  local  private  contributions  was  greater  than  the  total 
the  other  contributions  or  grants  -  $16.0  million  in  1971."  ^ — 
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Contributions  and  Grants  Used  for  Operations:  AH  Organizations*" 

(in  thousands  of  doUars) 


1965-6(> 

1970-7) 

r 

Total  Local  Nongovernment  Contributions 

$18, 377 

$35,967 

National  Foundation  Grants 

:}.504 

8,  193 

^  Total  Private  Sector 

21,881 

44, 160 

Federal  Government  Grants 

r)4y 

3; 390 

State  Gove*rnment  Grants 

2.427 

Local  Government  Grants 

^  1.961 

Total  Public  Sector 

^i.  7ar> 

7.  778 

Total  Contributions  and  Grants 

$23.()1G- 

$51,938 

^Excluding  Metropolitan  Opera 

'Source;  The  Ford*  Foundation;  The  Finances  of  Ute  Performing  Arts,  Table  4S. 

Museums  USA  shows  that  of  total  museum  income^  for  fiscal  year  1971-72, 
private  support  (including  contributions  and  donations  but  excluding  operating  and 
non-operating  revenues)  accounted  for  21  percent  and  public  funds  accounted  for  37 
percent  This  last  figure  is  surprisingly  high  because  museum  .facilities  are 
traditionally  supported  by  municipal/county  funds  (ia  percent  of  total  income,  48 
percent  of  total  public  support).  Excluding  municipal/county  suppoYt,  private 
-support  was  greater  than  state  (7  percent)  and  federal  (12  percent)  support 
pombined.  The  balance  of  support* comes  from  operating  r^enues  (29  percent)  ?ind 
non-operating  revenues,  mostly  income  on  investment,  (13  percent). 

Contributions  from  Individuals  ' 

As  the  Rockefeller  Panel  Report  noted,  contributions  from  individuals  have 
become  more  numerous,  and  smaller,  than  they  were  years  ago.  **The  classic 
example  of  the  patron  who  year  after  year  paid  theifinual  deficit  of  The  Boston 
Symphony  is  a  thing  of  the  past."  At  the  time  the  report  was  published  in  1965, 
over  85  percent  of  the  total  number  of  contributions  made  to  orchestras  were  in' 
amounts  of  less  than  $100.  Of  the  4,882  contributipns  made  to  The  Boston 
Symphony  in  1963-64,  4,407  were  $100  or  less.  This  does  not  mean  that 
.  contributions  from  substantial  donors  are  a  thing  of  tf}e  past.  In  1973  the 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel  noted  in  Gfy/ng  USA  that  its  survey  of 
million-dollar  gifts  showed  well  over  75  percent  of  such  gifts 'coming  from 
individuals  an4 bequests. 

In  a  recent  article  for  Q>era  News,  Martin  Mayer  stated  "that  *'Few  things  a  man 
can  do  with  his  money  give  him  boXh  the  satisfaction  and  the  increase  in  social 
acceptability  to  be  gained  by  a  major  contribution  to  an  arts  institution.  In  sbme 
cases  too,  people  "who  had  always  loved  opera  or  symphonic  music  found  themselves 
(in  the  60s)  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  help  significantly.  And  in; the 
booming  stock, and  real-estate  markets,  the  rich  who  had  always  rallied  round  grew 
steadily  richer.  The  tax  laws  permitted  the  deduction  from  taxable  income,  of  full 
market  value  of  securities  given  to  charity,  which  meant  that  some  super-rich  donors 
could  give  lavishly  at  little  cost  to  themselves.  ^  . 

**Now  the  stock  market  profits  are  gone  There  is  still  a  lot  of  money 

around,  of  course,  and  good  friends  who  gave  in  six  figures' ten  years  ago  continue 
gj^^"^e  in  six  figures  now.  But  the  days' whe^2^^ Harris  could  get  a  quarter  of  the 
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Chicago  Lyric's  deficit  covered  with  a  single  telephone  call  to  Clement  Stone  are 
necessarily  gone,  because  the  deficit  is  now  two-and-a-half  times  as  large." 

Though  the  Rockefeller  Panel  Report  stated  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
support  for  the  arts  would  continue  to  come  from  a  relatively  few  large  donors,  it 
stresses  '  the  value  to  arts  organizations  of  broadening  the  base  of 'their  financial 
support.  To  do  this,  it  also  stresses  that  an  organization  must  have  "clear  concepts 
of  its  purpose,  its  development  plans,  and  why  its  existence  is  important  to  the 
community.  And  it  must  communicate  these  concepts  to  the  public."  This  is  the 
job  that  has  been  called  for  in  numerous  reports  and,  in  many  cases,,  has  yet  to  be 
done.  And  it  will  be  more  important  in  the  years  directly  ahead  than  it  has  ever 
been.  ^ 


National  Foundations 

The  contributions  of  national  foundations  to  the  a'rts  and  humanities  in  1973 
approximated  those  of  federal,  sUte,  and  municipal  sources  combined  and 
accounted  for  19  percent  of  toUl  philanthropic  and  10  percent  of  total  foundation 
-  support,  according  to  a  National  Planning  Association  report  to  the  Commission 
The  greatest  prop6rtion,  $229  million,  went  to  education  (44  percent),  then  to 
museums  and  art  galleries  (19  percent),  performing  arts  (21  percent  to  music, 
theatre,  and  dance,'in  that  order),  and  4  percent  to  v^ommunity  programs,  7  percent 
to  public  media,  and  5  percent  to  "other."  "  ' 

National  foundations  are  more  likely  to  support  projects  for  limited 'periods  of 
time  -  to  provide  seed  money  -  rather  than  supporting  an  organization  by 
providing  funds  for  general  support.  The  ability  to  give  seed-money  grants  is 
particularly  important  because  federal  funds  are  usually  granted  to  organizations 
that  already  have  a  track  record  of  at  least  a  year.  Though  foundations  frequently 
cite  their  intention  of  being  involved  in  the  "cutting  edge"  of  society  their 
willingness  to  support  experiment  projects  in  the  arts  is  limited  and  such  projects 
are  usually  channeled  through  esUblished  institutions.  (It  should  be  said  that  general 
^support  sometimes  comes  under  the  guise  of  project  support.)  i 

Opportunity  Resources  for  the  Arts,  a  personnel  placement  service  for  individuals 
and  organizations,  received  its  initial  furtding  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
and  the  Kaplan  Fund  and,  once  under  way,  received  public  funds.  The  Andrew  W 
Mellon  Foundation  esUblished  the  Regional  Theatre  Program  to  allow  artistic 
directors  the  opportunity  to  uke  artistic  chances,  with  three  caveats:  the  money 
could  not  replace  regular  operating  expenses,  could  not  be  used  for  capital  expenses, 
and  could  not  be  used  to  launch  expensive  projects.  The  Theatre  Development 
Fund,  a  highly  successful  series  of  programs  for  broadening  theatre  audiences, 
evolved  out  of  preliminary  talks  in  1963  among  foundations  and  theatre 
professionals  before  the  Rockefeller, Panel  Report  was  launched.  On  the  initiative  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  several  years  later,  a  specific  plan  was  formulated  and 
the  initial  funding  subsequently  came  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

Intelligent  foundation  support  for  the  arts  is  obviously  directly  related  to  the 
insight  and  ability  of  a  foundation'^  staff  or  dedicated,  active  trustees.  Very  few 
foundatic?ns  have  the  experienced  staff  to  make  knowledgeable  grants  in  the  arts. 
They  now  find  themselves  "competing"  with  government  which  not  only  has  the 
professional  staff  but  *also  the  mandate.  The  public  agencies  werei  established  to 
support^the  arts  and  nothing  else.  This  is  true  for  only  a  few  foundations. 

Recent  Ford  Foundation  grants,  directly  aimed  at  eliminating  deficits  and 
improving  financial  management  (see  Appendix  B)  may  mark  a  change  in  the 
£roject-support  syndrome.  Project  support  is  usually  given-with  the  expectation  that 
nization  will  be  able  to  raise  funds  elsewhere  to  support  that  project  if  it 
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proves^ccessfuL  This  is  not  always  possible  and  frequently  leaves  an  organization 
in  the  awkward  position  of  being  overly  committed  to  a  project  it  cannot  support. 
Though  a  few  national  foundations  Have  a  strong  history  of  support  for  the  arts 
(The  Ford  foundation,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
and  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation),  most  foundations  have  an  ambivalent 
attitude  toward  the  arts.  As  the  Rockefeller  ^Panel  Report  put  it,  'The  case  for  the 
arts  is  less  readily  evident  than  that  of  education  or  medicine.^'  This  can  make 
soliciting  funds  from  foundations  doubly  difficult  for  an  understaffed^ arts  organiza- 
lion.  To  put  together  an  intelligent,  convincing  proposal  is  time  consuming  and 
often  frustrating,  particularly  when  the  emphasis  is  on  new  projects  when  an 
organization  is  treading  financial  waters  with  an  already  worthwhile  program. 

In  addition,  some  potential  grantees  are  hesitant  to  approach  foundations,  which, 
like  arts  organizations,  have  been  reticent  to  make  their  procedures  public 
knowledge.  To  many  there  is  ^something  sacrosanct  about  the  process  of 
grant  making,  an  attitude  which  nibst  foundations  have  still  not  overcome. 
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Local  Foundations 

Local  foundations,  usually  established  by  traditional  patrons,  in  many  cases  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  individual  donor  and  not  surprisingly  are  willing  to  provide 
general  support  funds. 

The- Rockefeller  Panel  Report  states  that  the  role  of  the  local  foundation  in 
13roviding continuing  suppacLAannotJbe  ^  "The  individual  contributions 

vary  from  one  year  to  the  next,  special  projectwttracting  support- fron^  the^-large^ 
national  foundations  come  and  go,  box-office  receipts  rise  and  fall.  But  the  need  for 
constant  stable  assistance  that  can  be  depended  on  year  in  and  year  out  remains. 
Too  many  local  foundations  have  yet  to  recognize  this  need  for  recurring  grants.**  . 

Local  foundations  can  be  particularly  sensitive  to  local  problems  and  imaginative 
about  solving  them  on  a  community- level. 


Corporate  Support 

The  Rockefeller  Panel  Report  stated:  "In  applying  corporate  income  tax,  which 
takes  about  half  of  net  corporate  income,  the  federal  government  permits 
deductions  of  up  to  5  percent  of  this  income  for  contributions  to  charitable  and 
educational  organizations,  which  are  construed  to  include  non-profit  arts  organiza- 
tions. The  purpose  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  contributions. 

"In  the  five-year  pdriod  from  1958  to  1963,  individual  giving  increased  39 
percent,  foundation  .giving  62  percent,  and  bequests  77  percent,  while  corporate 
contributions  rose  only  2  percent,  despite  the  fact  that  over  the  five-year  period  of 
generally  expanding  prosperity,  corporate  income  before  taxes  increased  by 
approximately  one-third.**  This  is  changing.  The  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts, 
formed  in  1967,  reports  that  corporate  contributions  reached  $144  million  in  1973 
and  continued  to  grow  in  1974  despite  the  recession.  They  do  not  expect  this 
growth  to  change  because,  according  to  Gideon  Chagy,  vice  president  of  BCA,  large, 
companies  now  budget  their  ^contributions  to  the  arts  as  part  of  their  long-range 
planning,  which  is  not  lightly  changed.  Most  corporations,  even  most  large  ones,  are 
not  yet  involved  in  giving  to  the  arts.  A  1973  BCA  survey  showed  that  "companies 
with  sales  in  excess  of  $100  million  account  for  the  largest  share  of  business 
support  of  the  arts.  These  companies  represented  only  3.  percent  of  the  survey 
population  (65,000  companies)  but  provided  approximately  42  percent  of  the 
support.**  -  ^ 

it  is  important  to  creato  a  climate  of  opinion  among  stockholders  and 
9^->"^unity  leaders  that  will  encourage  the  corporate  executive  and  his  board  of 
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directors  to  raise  the  level  of  contributions.  To  quote  Carl  Shaver,  "What  steps  have 
:  we  taken  to  inform  the  ever-changing  executive  and  directorial  management  of 
American  business  and  their  shareholders  that  what  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
really  said  in  1953  when  it  upheld  the  right  of  corporations  to  make  gifts  (was)  that 
the  corporate  gift  was  not  only  a  legal  right  but  a  'solemn  duty.'*'* 

Giving  USA  states  that  "Beyond  dollar  support,  it  is  estimated  that  business'may 
contribute  as  much  as  $75  million  in  the  form  of  written-off  business  expenses  such 
as  giving  free  exhibition  space,  publicity,  and  a(Jveftising.  Outdoor  music  and  drama 
^  festivals  sponsored  by  business  are  becoming  mor6  common  as  is  corporate 
^  sponsorship  of  special  exhibits  of  art  and  sculpture  and/or  programs  for  educational. 

television  Volunteer  services  -  legal,  accounting,  printing  advertising  design  - 

are  also  made  available  by  some  business  concerns  for  arts  organizations."  Millions 
of  television  viewers  have  watched  .Hrst-rate  programs  in  the  arts  as  a  result  of 
corporate,  sponsorship.  . 

There  is  still  more  to  be  done.  The  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts'  study 
of  New  York  State,  showed  that  business  has  contributed  no  more  than  4  percent  of 
Its  total  phllantjiropy  to  the  arts.  The.  vast  entertainment  industry,  for  instance,  has 
accepted  little  or  no  .philanthropic  responsibility  for  the  nonprofit  arts  industry 
which  often  serves"  as  its  research  and  development,  arm.  Yet  the  corporate  support 
that'exists  has  provided  some  excellent  examples  to  follow. 


Community  Arts  Councils 

An  encouraging  development  in  creating  a  favorable  climate  for  the  arts  on  a 
community  level  has  been  the  growth  of  community  arts  councils.  A  study 
puWished-^y-AGA~4n  Novemher  of_lA7iihows  that  in  1972,  327  of  these  councils 

represented  combined  budgets  in  excess  of  $24.3  miinon.nVtost-of  this-was  private  

money  and  some  of  it  came  through  the/ederated  arts  appeals  that  now  exist  in  28 
cities.  .  ' 

As  a  fairly  recent  phenomenon,  these  appeals,  modeled  after  United  Funds  and 
Community  Chests,  have  proved  to  be  a  successful  way  of  raising  funds  for  the  arts  . 
particularly  from  business  donors. "  ^  ' 

Michael  Newton,  in  Salvation  ...  Tiie  United  Way?,  points  out  that  "united 
appeals  have  almost  uniformly  raised  more  money  from  a  broader  base  than  was 
previously  achieved  by  the  competing  organizations  acting  alone.  In  many  cases 
^  these  increases  have  been  achieved  oy  a  greater  equalization  of  corporate  support. 
One  of  the  most  common  business  instincts  in  charitable  giving  is.the  wish  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  a  cause  of  proven  community  worth.  Faced  with  countless 
independent  cultural  appeals  which  often  include  more  than  one  request  in  the 
same  year  from  the  same  organization  -  corporations  are  tempted  to  reject  them 
all.  When  by  contrast  there  is  one  major  federated  request  which  is  presented  with 
the  support  of  the  community  leadership  and  the  vocal  acclaim  of  the  news  media, 
a  corporation  is  more  likely  to  respond  in  accordance  with  a  formula  based  on  its 
rightful  share  of  responsibility. 

"An  implied  assumption  in  the  united  approach  is  that  a  joint  campaign  can 
attract  a  caliber  of  community  leadership  which  is  often  denied  to  individual 
cultural  organizations  acting  on  their  own." 


Government  Support  ,  • 

Public  support^  of  the  arts  has  grown  in  the  last  10  years  to  become  a 
consequential  factor  in  the  financial  future  of  the  arts.  Every  state  in  the  union  now 
^•has  an  arts  council  and  during  FY  1975  eight  state  arts  councils  received 
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appropriations  from  their  own  legislatures  in  excess  of  $1  million:  The  appropria- 
tion for  New  Y6rk  State,  by  far  the  largest,  was  $35.6  million.  California, Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania  all  passed  the  $1 
million  mark.  The  total  appropriations  for  state  arts  councils  from  their  legislatures 
in  1975  was  $58,092,008.  (See  Appendix  C,  Table  C-2.) 

In  1965  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  was  established  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2.5  million,  for  fiscal  1975,  the  appropriation  was  $75  million.  (See 
Appendix  C,  Table  C-1.)  In  1974  total  government  support  for  the  arts  (city,  state, 
apd  federal)  passed  the  $100-million  mark. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the.  total  amount  of  government  support  is  because 
some  aspects  of  it  are  hidden.  Martin  Mayer  pointed'out  that  *The  maintenance  of 
museums  and  public  libraries  has  been  a  municipal  function  for  most  of  this  century 
and  a  great  deal  of  artistic  activity  is  paid  for  in  the  budgets  of  the  nation's  schools 
^  and  universities.  Cities  forego  real-estate  taxes  on  most  buildings  used  by  arts 
institutions.  Because  both  corporations  and  individuals  can  deduct  arts  contributions 
from  their  taxable  income  (and  from  estates),  which  is  not  true  in  most  countries, 
something  more  than  half  the  contributions  from  the  private  sector  in  America  can 
be  seen  as  indirect  government  subsidy."    ^  - 

Seen  from  a  broad,  perspective,  goverrirSent  grants  are  usually  given  for  specific 
projects  where\a  clear  public  service  is  provided:  finding  new  audiences  for  the  arts 
,  (an  important  i5ursuit,  since  the  younger  the  introductioa  to  the  arts,  the  stronger 
the  commitment),  developing  programs  for  schools,  and  creating  and  touring  special 
exhibitions.  Except  for  municipal  support  of  museums,  government  has  been  slow 
to  accept  the  idea  of  providing  general  support.  There  arc  indications  that  this  may 
be  changing.  The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  has  recently  established  a 
basic  operating  support  program,  and  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Colorado  have  all  made  recent  grants  for  operating  expenses.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  also  made  a  recent  grant  for  general  support,  a 
departure  from  the  norm.  The  Endown^ent,  however,  is  not  planning  to  make 
— j^efal^ppojl^rants,  at  least  not  in  the  near  future,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislatiorn[harlimTts^the-Endawnient..toj2roject  support.  (It  should 
be  repeated  that  much  basic  support  is  now  granted  undeTHTe^gaise-of-projec 
support).  '  , 

Project  support  is  ihh  easier  option  and  one  that  may  make  pofitical  sense  (it 
•ffers  gieater  control  and  higher  identification  for  the  donor),  but  it  leaves 
unanswered  thfe  old  questions:  Who  will  pay  the  utility  bills,  the  advertising  bills, 
the  cost  of  administration  -  the  basic  structure  of  an  organization  without  which  it 
will  collapse?  Despite  some  indications  of  change,  it  is  expected  that  government 
will  prefer  to  continue  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  to  deal  primarily  with  audience 
expansion  and  delivery  systems. 

Government  support  is  perceived  by  the  public  very  differently  than  private 
support  because  if  is, public  money.  As  a  result,  it  is  more  accountable  than  private 
support  owing  to  the  rotation  of  state  and  national  arts  council  members  and  the 
interest  of  relevant  committees  of  the  Congress.  In  a  sense,  both  perform  a  trustee 
role:  the  first  as  experts,  the* second  as  representatives  of  the  public.  It  is  surprising 
that  under  such  scrutiny  public  agencies  have  -been  so  imaginative.  As  one  founda- 
tion executive  puts  it,  "Public  support  on  the  average  has  far  outdistanced^founda- 
tions  in  .the  scope,  range,  distance,  and  4aring  of  a  great  many  of  their  grants. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  for  instance,  the  Endowment  and  a  number  of  state  arts  councils 
have  gotten  into  support  of  exfierimental  dance  and  music  for  small  audiences, 
whereas  the  average  foundation  hasn't  touched  these  fields." 

Lack  of  public  understanding  about  the  nature  of  government  support  could 
cause  problems  for  the  arts.  Although  an  overwhelming  89  percent  of  those 
questioned  in  the  Americans  and  the  Arts  study  favored  the  existence  and 
improvement  of  cultural  facilities  in  their  communities,  only  38  percent  felt  that 
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cultural  prganizations  should  receive  government  aid  directly.  Perhaps  Ihis  feeling 
relates  to  a  persistent  fear  of  tKe;;past  that  government  support  might  lead  to 
government  interference,  that  it  could' block  creativity  or  bring  government  control 

'  I.  5  ^  P"^^^^  false.  In  a  recent  article  in  The  New  York  Times, 

^  Michael  Straight,  deputy  chairman  of  the  National  Endov^ment  for  the  Arts,  stated 
that  In  contrast  to  the  specter  of  interference,  the  availability  of  federal  support  of 

*  the  arts  has  raised  a  real  and  present'danger.  It  is  that  the  private  supporters  -  the 
foundations,  the  corporations,  and  the  individuals  -  v^ill  conclude  that  the  financial 
future  of  the  arts  is  secure  and  v^ill  cut  back  their  contributions."" 

These  considerations  are  important  v^hen  and  if  the  federal  appropriation  for  the 
arts  reaches  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  major  factor  in  the  budgets  of  arts 

•institutions  At  present,  government  support  is  still  "a  relatively  minor  source  of 
financial  aid.  John  Hightovi^er,  in  his  introduction  to  Americans  and  the  Arts, 
stated  that  the  findings  of  the  Harris  poll  on  attitudes  tov^ard  thaarts  suggest  that 
M^e  have  to  stop  being  apologetic  about  the  arts.  "In  the  competitive  arena  v^here 
national  priorities  are  set  and  symbolically  graded  v^ith  dollars,  the  arts  account  for 
tHo  ten-thousandths^  of  one  percent  of  the  national  budget  And  yet  the  public's 
desire,  even  demand,  for  them  makes  the  priority  they  are  assigned  irohicallv 

.  offensive.  .  ' 


V 

IN  SUNfMARY 


Private  philanthropy  continues  to  be  the  most  significant  source  of  support  for 
ine  zrts,  though  government  support  is  important  and  groyning.  AII^?C>wcces  must 
increase  their  giving  and  strengthen  the  crucial  balance  of  vsuppor.t  for  the  a\More 
funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  financial  urgencies  of  the  arts,  particularly  if  th^  are 
to  grov^  to  accommodate  the  increased  public  demand  for  them.  The  balance  of 
support  between  public  and  private  sources  is  essential  if  the  arts  are  to  remain 
innovative,  challenging,  and  free. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  arts  industry  will  have  to  assume  an  active  role  in 
"Bducating  the  publip^  It  must  not  only  make  its  budgccs  public  but  also  explain  why 
they  are  difficuU  or  impossible  to  balance.  (Fifty-six  percent  of  the  "frequent 
cultural  attenders'  In  the  Americans  and  the  Arts  study  felt -that  most  cultural 
institutions  break  even  or  make  money.) 

.  To  present  the  problems  as  well  as  accomplishments  of  the  arts  accurately  and 
persuasively,  information  has  to  be  gathered  and  made  public  in  a  consistent, 
orderly  manner  -  not  on  the  usual  crisis  basis.  There  is  no  ongoing  daU  base  for 
the  arts.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  gross  national  product  of  the  arts  mdustry?  We 
don  t  know.  Yet  the  arts  in  this  country  have  passed  the  point  where  decisions  with 
major  consequences  for  their  viulfty  should  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
ball-park  figures  and  passionate  sUtements  on  their  importance.  Steps  have  been 
taken.  More  are  needed  if  information  is  to  be  accurate,  concise,  and  up  .to  date. 

A  concerted  effort  to  increase  support  would  not  be  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  arts  if  it  did  not  stress  that  the  arts  require  ongoing,  nuts-and-bolts. support. 
Glamour  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  arts.  Nam?s  in  lights  mean  utility  bills. 

Finally,  the  arts  must  stop  being  apologetic  about  their  need  for  support.  They 
are  exciting,  satisfying,  in  increased  demand,  and  capable  of  providing  Americans 
with  the  immeasurable  -  what  Eric  Larrabee  wryly  refers  to  as  the  "research  and 
development  of  the  soul." 
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Appendix  A 

Studies  referred  to  in  this  report  are  ^  « 

.  Americans  and  The  Arts:  A  Survey  of  Public  ^  Opinion,  Research  conducted  for  Associated 
Councils  of  the  Arts  under  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the.  Arts  and  Philip  Morris, 
Incorporate^.  1974.  Available  from  ACA  Publications,  1564  Broadway,  New,  York,  NY. 
10036.  $12.00 

.  A  Study  of  the  Non- Profit  Arts  and  Cultural  Industry  of  New  York  State.  Conducted  for  the 
Performing  Arts  Association  of  New  York  State  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
As^i^ion  of  Museums^  1972.  Available  from  the  Publishing  Center  for  Cultural  Resources, 
Inc.  27  Wc^l  53rd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10019.  $3.00 

Giving  USA,  A  cofnpilation.of  facts  and  trendy* on  American  philanthropy  for  the  year  1973.  A 
publication  of  the  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.  1974.  Available  from 
AAFRC,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.- 10036.  $2.00 

Museums  USA.  A  survey  of  museums  carried  out  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts, 
Inc.,  for  the  National  Endowmerrt  for  the  Arts,  1974. 

^  Performing  Arts:  The  Economic  Dilemma  by  William  ).  Baumol  and  William  G.  Bowen. 
"  Published  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  1966.  Available  from  Kraus  Reprint  Company, 
■    Millwood,  NY.  10546.   $7.50  ,  *      ^  . 

<  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  ^rts.  A  report  on  166  performing  arts  organizations  (with 
budjgets  over  $100,000)  In  a^ continuing  research  program  on  the  finances  of  the  arts.  The  last 
year  of  the  survey  data  in  the  report  Is  1970-71.  Available  from  The  Ford.Foundation,  320  East 
43rd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10017.  $3.50 

Jhe  Performing  Arts:  Problems  4  Prospects.  The  Rockefeller  Panel  Report  on  the  future  of 
theatre,  dance,  and  music  in  America.  McGraw  Hill.  1965.  Available  from  ACA.  Publications, 
1564  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  10036. 


Appendix  B 

The  Cash  Reserve  Program  of  The  Ford  Foundation 

Initiated  in  1971,  this  program  was  designed  to  strengthen  professional  performing  arts 
companies  (theatre,  dance,       opera)  by  encouraging  .budget  discipline,  thereby  alleviating  the 
'  pressure  of  crisis  financing.  There  were  four  objectives  whic|i  the  program  was  designed  to 
address: 

•  to  reduce  the  financial  drain  on  a  company  caused  by  payments  due  on  loans  ^d 
other  obligations; 

•  •  to  provide  an  incentive  to  a  company  to  complete  each  fiscal  year  with  current  assets 
.   at  least  equal  to  current  liabilities;  ^ 

•  to  break  the  cycle  of  cash-flow  crises  common  to  many  organizations,  notably  to 
performing  arts  companies  which  must  meet  pre-production  and  promotional  costs 
each  season  before  box-office  receipts  and  revenues  from  other  sources  begin  to  flow; 

•  to  encourage  the  development  of  long-range  planning  disciplines  and  sound  fiscal 
management. , 

To  meet  these  objectives.  The  Ford  Foundation  made  funds  availabl&  for  two  purposes. First, 
t,  the  liquidation  of  50  percent  of  a  company's  net  currentliabllities  after  the  company  itself  had 
liquidated  50  percent  of  Its  liabilities  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  Thereafter,  In  order  to 
stabilize  the  company's  financial  position,  the  terms  of  the  grant  stipulated  that  throughout  the 
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nlT.-  .°  a!*"^  "1*''°^  °^  'h^e       n°  increase  iiv  nJ^^Hcm  ^ 

.  liabilities.  A$  Wesley  Brustad  of  the  Guthrie  Theatre  puts  it.  "It  turned  us^ound.4.iteufrv>.Wi.  : 

mZsS!lht%  !^*'"*'  '  P''"°^°P*'>'  "as  K6w  been  instillqd 

■  'The  second  purpose  was  toHjrovide  monies  for  a  restricted  revolving  fund'  from  whjc*i*a*'  • 

■  «Sd  rm  hn  y''"''T^*' '°  operating  e^spenses.  unlil  income*  was"* 

fhl?  •  /  box-ofnce  and  subscription  sales  or  from  grants  and  contributrons..(Compa^fes 
that  raised  more  than  half  the  funds  against  their  accumulated  deficits  received'cktTffuiids  for 
the  cash  reseive.)  All  withdrawals  had  to  fee  repaid  in  cash  before  the  elfd  of  each  fiscal^ear. 
To  help  recipients  develop  the  financial  discipline  necessary  lb  meet'  the  terms  of'the  grant.  The 
Ford  Foundation  developed  forms  for^  keeping  records  which  were  designed  to  facilitate 
P**"""'  '°  performing  arts  organizations.  These  fofms  were  used  for 
monthly  financial  reviews.  At  the  cioseMjf  the  period  of.g'rant;  if  all  conditions  had  been  met  . 
the  restricted  revolving  fund  would  be  sustained  by  the  company  as  an  unrestricted  working 

.  "«        money  'o  esublish  an 

endowment.  "We  ve  never  had  any  reserve,  and  now  we  ^11  -  and  we've  learned  how  to  use  it 
^InlLn^Vl   \,  encouraged  private  donations  t^the  Theatre,  ^nd  they've  remained 

consistent  It  has  been  fanustic."  • 

According  to  Richard  Sheldon  at  The  Ford  Foundation,  only  three  or  four  recipients  were 
unaDle  io  complete  the  program.  Nine  dance  companies  received  a  toul  of  $10  072  778-  18 
29T''*"''"  °^  *8.986.69';  and  22  opera  companies  received  a'total  of 

Focd%ounda'tr^nT''''''"°"        ^«rpted  from  A  Cash  Reserve  Program  description  from  The^'^ 
The>  Dance  Touring-Program  of  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  '  ^ 

In  1965  the  audience  for  the  dance  vas  estimated  at  one  million  -  70  percent  in  New  York 
aty;  today  Ins  1  million  70  periHwi  ouUide  New  York  City.  A  major  caur.c  of  this  changC 
is  the  Dance  Touring  Program  of  the  National  .^dowment  for  the  Arts.v  '  - 

Dance  is  an  accessible  art  form  -  you  can\alk  in  without  background  and  enjoy  it.  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  State  Department  chose  it  as  an  envoy.  The  original  concept  of  a 
residency  program  developed  when  Endowment  staff  decided  to  try  to  make  the  audience  for 
the  dance  more  comfortable  with  the  dance,  in  part  through  having  contact  with 'the  dancers.  Jn 
the  past  this  would  hTave  been  an  almost  impossible  order  due  to  the  debilitating  one-night-stand 
performance  schedules  most  dance  companies  were  used  to. 

Murray  Farr.  director  of  the  Chimera  Foundation  which  was  established  by  several  leading 
modern  dance  companies,  sutes  that  *'the  program  changed^  the  economics,  of  tne  field.  I 
remember  when  Roger  Stevens  and  June  Arey  esublished  the  dance  program.  At  that  time  they  '  - 
,idWnt  have  a  lot  of  mone>t.  and  they  wisel^^  chose  to  use  what,  they:  had  where  it  would  count, 
^i^hc  most  neg(ected  art  form  at  that  time  was  dance,  and  they  decided  to  do  somethlng'about 

%Jll  j^^^"^^'  this  program  began  as  a  pilot  project  with  four  dance  companies  touring  two 
sutes  for  a  total  of  eight  weeks.  In  1974.  74  dance  companies' had  360  weeicrTJf  touring 
engagements  to  52  states  and  Jurisdictions.  Through  the, program,  sponsors  arc  encouraged  to 
I  ^"K^^^Pfo'^ss'onal  dance  companies  for  residencies  of  at  least  one-half  week  (two  and  one-half 
days).  The  sporfsor  and  the  company  are  expected  to  evolve  a  schedule  of  activities  which  will 
iffVolve  the  resident  community  as  broadly  as  possible  in  the  scheduled  aoiivitlcs."  At  first  the 
most  obvious  and  willing  sponsors  were  colleges  and  universities  who  had  the  money,  facilities, 
and  administrative  structure,  as  well  as  the  outlets  for  non-performance  activities  (such  as  master 
classes  and  lecture  demonstrations),  but  gradually  sponsorship  broadened  to  include  local  ballet 
companies  (for  master  classes),  the  public  school  system  (for  lecture'  atmonstrations).  or  * 
wjnmunity  arts  councils  and  the  local  rotary  club  (for  public  service  demonstrations).  Usually 
♦kl^.u  ^-f^°P^^*5'^^  effort.  Local  dance  companies,  which  had  originally  been  doubtful  about 
tn^J^nefit  of  bringing  a  professional  to  town,  found  that  the  audience  actually  increased  and 
broadened.  •  .  . 

Pcrfocmanccs  can  ukc  place  wherever  local  imagination  and  need  would  put  them  because 
most  modcrh^dance  companies  are  accustomed  to  performing  in  unorthodox  spaces.  As  a  result, 
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performances  have  been  given  In  parks,  on  rooftops,  on  rafts,  and  In  firchouses;  and  the  growth 
of  audief)ces  for  modern^ dance  has  been  phenonrenal. 

v    T^e  ^Endowment.  haNwver  sutcd  what  residencies  must  consist  of.  Therefore  some 
rlsldenclcs^  can       mainly  Tor  teaching  purposes  with  no  performances,  others  can  be  all 
♦  performance.  It  makes  ihe^program^inore  adaptable  and  surprisingly  free  ofVed  tape. 

file  diMKfe  companies  available  for  touring  through  the  dance  residency  program,  are, not 
chostf^  qefaliiatively.Jhey  simply  have  to  meet  the  basic  criteria  of  professionalism;  union  kale 
(determined  by  the  AGMA  wage  scale)  and  professional  management.  The  choice  is  left  up  to 
^  the  marketplace,  and  the  list  Is  open  to  a  much  broader  range  of  compadles  -  though  bookings 
go  to  only  approximately  one  third  of  the  companies. 

There  have  afways  been  dance  companies,  but  dancers  were  frequently  unpaid.  Now,  though 
even  the  most  famous  and  InsUntly  rtcognlzable  Companies  cannot  pay  enough,  at  least  the 
dancers,*th rough  employment,  are  eligible  for  unemployment 
^  /    ,  The  program  Is  administered  by  sutc  arts  councils  or  commissions  (better  able,  to  solve 
problems  as  they*  arise,  because  they  are  nearby).  Through  direct  grants  to  these  agencies,  the 
Endowment  provides  sponsors  ^itK  one  third  of  the  dance  companf^'quoted  minimum  weekly 
or  half«wcckly  fee  or  $10,000  per  \Veeic^,($5,000  per  half  week,  $2,000  per  additional. day), 
whichever  is  less.  The  other  \wo  thirds  may  come  from  sUtc  or  community  arts  councils  or 
,    other  sponsors  and  ticket  Income.  The  state  arts  agencies  can  help  sponsors  and  co-sponsors  - 
with  technical  assistance  and  communication  and  to  dea!  in  a  responsive  way  with  reglonjj 
problems.  Some  of.  these  agencies  have  bjinded  together  or  used  existing  structures  (the  Western 
Sutes  Arts  foundation  coordinates  the  program  for  a  ten-state  region)  which  organize  * 
communities  and  get  the  word  out  about  which  companies  are  available. 

(Some  of  this  materiaf  ^ame  from  an  interview  with  Robert  Altman  of  the  National 
Endowment  fo^the' Arts.)  ^' 


History  ol  me  Dancu-Tourinjj  Projjpm 


Year 

Companies  . 

Weeks 

Stales  ' 

NEA  Funding 

1967-68 

•  4 

s 

25.  eoo 

1968-69 

9  • 

.  -1:4  , 

•  110.533 

1^9-70 

10 '  . 

07-V2 

22 

213,114 

1978-71 

22 

105 

:t5 

^30,480 

1971-72 

27 

147-1/2 

429, 197 

1972-73 

40     •  ■ 

218 

40  • 

,  60.7.409 

1973-74 

60 

249 

.  *826.'075  * 

1974-75 

74  ' 

360  , 

< 

.  52 

1.300.961 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has  involved  40  dtffere;)t  states  and  three  jurisdic- 
tion^ (the  only  areas  that  have  not  been  Invoivetl  are  Nevada.  American  Samoa,  and 
Gi/3m).  <  .  *  , 

Companies  =  the  number  of  companies  receiving  bookings' under  the  program  in 

that  year*  This  is  not  necessarily  the  same  figure  ,asihe  companies 
eligible  to  tour  under  the  program  Inlhat  yfear.  V::^- 

Weeks       =  theniumber  of  weeks  of  touring  engagements  under'the^rogj'am. 

States        =  the  number  of  states  and  jurisdictions  In  which  touring  engagements 
under  the  program  took  place  (there  are  55  states  and  jurisdictions;) 


NEA  =  funds  provided  directly  by  the  National  Endowment  for  tho  Arts  in 

Funding         support  of  up  to  one  third  of  the  companies*  minimum  fee.  Each 
dollar  of  NEA  support  generates  approxlmatel>  four  dollars  from 
other  sources  including  state  arts  agencies,  admission  feea,  founda- 
^  tlon  grants,  private  contributions,  andothers* 


|^(]]  ^'^^^^  National  Endowment  for  the  Ai'ts. 
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Cincipnati:  A  Succ^sful  Fund-Raising  Campaign  ^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  held  united  arts  fund-raising  campaigns  since  1949,  so  in  1973  when 
they  mounted  a  major  campaign,  the  concept  was  not  new.  But  the  goal  was.  The  highest 
amount  of  money  they  had  previously  raised  was  $600,000.  Not  an  inconsiderable  sum  but  a 
sum  they  could  not  surpass  and  it  represented  a  kind  of  limit,  no  longer  sufficierit  to  meet  the 
increasingly  Urge  deficits  of  the  four  major  arts  Institutions  that  benefitted  from  the  fund, 
proceed?^  8»Vlng  limit  seems  to  stop  at  $600,000  and  your  needs  exceed  $1  million,  how  do  you 

To  encourage  "new"  money,  a  challenge  grant  was  esubiished  (a  total  of  $250,000  in 
ofw-timc  gifts  from  two  companies,  a  foundation,  and  five  individuals,  all  local).  This  money 
would  l)e  used  to  match  new  donations  to  the  fund:,th«  full  amount  of  a  donation  from  any 
-person  wjio  had  not  given  bcfore.^and  the  full  amount  of  any  increase  received  from  a  previous 
f^i^'i  '^*^??:  applied  to  individuals,  companies,  and  corporations.  An  advertisement  from 
an  imaginative  publicity  campaign  (also  funded  by  a  local  foundation)  underscored  the  benefits 
of  this  strategy  by  sUting  the  "every  dollar  you  decide  not  to  give  is  tWo  dollars  lost." 
,  One^million  was  raised-  $1,079,326  to  be  exact  -  which  was  virtually  double  the  amount 
raised  the  previous  year.  Th^  number  of  contributions  increased  from  approximately  15  000  to 
approxiniately  18  500  -  not  as  much  as  they  had  hoped  -  but  "a  solid  and  important 
Increase.'  of  18,500  donations,  52  gifts  of  $1,000  or  more  were  received  from  individual/ and 
families  (not  including  foundations  and  corporations),  and  $180,000  of  the  $250  000  in 
matching  funds  came  from  two  individuals  who  had  never  made  significant  grants  before.' 

The  campaign  was  run  by  an  executive  director,  Paul  Sittcnfeld,  a  staff  of  two,  and  a  corps 
of  volunteers.  Over  25,000  personal  letters  were  handwritten  to  Individuals.  The  return 
[nTolvTmcnr^^  returned  to  the  solicitors  to  provide  a  continuing  sense  of  personal 

A  dramStIc  Increase  in  corpora^  support  was  attributed  to  two  main  factors:  First,  with 
continuing  cooperation  fi^m  30  major  employers,  the  fund  was  allowed  to  solicit  in-plant 
contributions  from  employees  through  a  structured,  low-key,  non-pressured  drive  which 
emphasized  the  kinds  and  caliber  of  services  provided  by  the  beneficiary  organization^.  Second, 
by  concentrating  on  the  services  rendered  to  the  community  and,  more  pointedly  to  the 
families  of  employees,  interest  was  sparked  at  all  employee  levels.  Sittcnfeld  believes  that  the  $1  ' 
to  $3  contrlbutlofT  of  the  average  blue-collar  worker  is  essential  because  while  it  is  a  gift  most 
Everyone  can  afford,  the  money  will  encourage  the  organizations  to  Identify  needs  in  the 
community,  and  the  contributions  help  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  organizations  it  supports 

The  fund  passed  $1  million  again  In  1974,  and  Sittenfeld  expects  to  reach  $1  million  again 
in  1975,  despite  thfr  recession.  In  addition,  the  fund  has  increased  Its  "card  value"  (Uie  amount  ' 
of  money  it  can  expect  to  receive  from  individuals  each  year),  which  provides  some  security.  As 
he  puts  It,  "We're  holding  our  own." 

(This  nrat^rial  has  been  excerpted  in  part  from  Arts  in  Common,  a  publication  of  Associated 
Councils  of  the  Arts,  Sandra  Ollley,  editor.)  ^ssociaica 
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Appendix  C 


Tablt  (M 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts:  History  of  Appropriations  through  Fiscal  1975 


FISCAL  196L6 
Program  Funds 
Funds  to  Match  Private 

Donations 
(Subtotal)  / 

FISCAL  1967 
Program  Funds 
State  Agencies  (bloc) 

.  '  Funds  to  Match  Private 
Donations 

-  (Subtotal) 

FISCAL  1968     '  ^ 
Program  Funds  * 
State  Agencies  (bloc) 
Funds  to  Match  Private 
Donations 

(Subtotal)' 

^FISCAL  1969 

Program  Funds 
State  Agencies  (bloc) 
Funds  to  Match  Private 
Donations 

(Subtotal) 

FISCAL  1970 
Program  Funds 
State  Agencies  (bloc) 
'  Funds  to  Match  Private o 
Donations 

(Subtotal) 


Appropriation 


$  2,500,000 


($ 


34, 308 
2,534,308) 


($ 


($ 


($ 


L  1971  _ 
Prograro:J!unds 
State  Agencies  (bloc) 
Funds  to  Match  Private 

Donations 
(Subtotal)  ' 


4.000,000  FISCAL  1972 

2,  000,  000      Program  Funds 

State  Agencies  (bloc) 
1,965,692       Funds  to  Match  Private 
-7,965,692)        '  -  Donations  ' 

(Subtotal) 

'4',  500,  000  FISCAL  1973 
2,  000,  000  '    Program  Funds 

State  Agencies  (bloc) 
674,291       Funds  to  Match  Private 
7,  174,291)  Donations 
(Subtotal) 


Arts 
Appropriation 


$  8,465,000 
4, 125, 000 

2.50b. 000 i 
($  15,090,000) 


$  2rQ,750,00O 
5,500^000 

3.500,^000  . 
-f$-29.750,  000) 


$  27.825.000 
6. 875. 000  - 

-3.500,000 
($  38.200.000) 


3,700,000  fiscal' 1974 

1,700,000       Program  Funds  ^  $  46,025.000 

State  Agencies  (bloc)  8. 250. 000 

2,356,  875    ^  Funds  to  Match  Private 

7,756,875)         '  Donations  6,500.000 

(Subtotal)  ($  60,  775..000) 


$    4,250,000  FISCAL  1975 


$  .67.250,  000* 


2,  000,  000       Program  Funds 

*(At  least  20%  for  State 
2,000,000        Arts  Agencies  &  Regional 
($    8,250,000)  Groups) 

Funds  to  Match  Private 

Donations  7,500.000 
(Subtotal)  ($  74,750.000) 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  . 


TOTAI^ 


$252.246, 166 
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Tabit  6-2 

State  Arts  Agency  Legislative  Apt;fopiiatlofts 

»  Fiscal  1966  Fiscal  1967  Fiscal  1968  Fiscal  1969  Fiscal  1970 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
AM.  SAMOA 
AI^IZONA 
.  ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

WASH.  DC. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

.GUAM 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAiND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA. 

NEjBRASiL 
-nSEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
**ENNSyLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE- 
^ TEXAS  ^ 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


152,000 
21,500 


10,000 
27,500 

2,500 

25,00a 
12,500 

3,000 
7,500 

1,000 


5,000' 
5,000 


18,895' 


20,694 
161,920" 
15,000 
21,500 

70,100 
'  9,112 
30,400 

90,000 

*  25,000 
12,500 

7,600 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
50,053 
25,000 
100,000 
5,000 


50,000 
47,500 


35,714 
145,698 
25,000 
58,268 

70,100 
18,233 
60,000 

,  123,500 

100,000 

25,00| 

65,000 
100,000 
25,000 
60,000 
50,000 
55»000 
100,000 

[Jo 


50,000 
47,500 


35,963 
168,000 
25,750 
76,732 

20,000 

'  48,516 

118,945 
lO.OOO 
100,000 

25,000 
67,949 
118,515 
34,980 
60,000 
•260,000 
100,000 


100,000 
47,600 

23,561 

170,997 
26,489 

114,800 
45,454 
25,661 

.  5,000 
88,060 

163,579 
10,000 
250,000 
25,000 
30,730 
66,023  • 
.134,980 
27,860 
79,500 
277,704 


^  l-70;Ono 

199,975 

221,917 

12,500 

20,500  ' 

,12,500 

.  7,500 

7,500 

75,000 

75,000 

15,000 

36,500 

15,000 

765,895 

1,504,477 

1,897,585 

70,106 

12,053 

39,356 

10,000 

11,500 

35,000 

40,000 

137,473 

915,300 

1,048,700 

1,263,900 

20,000 

62,000 

65,000 

1,500 

50,000 

80,693 

20,000 

29,000 

.51,795 

500 

500 

26,500 

478,445* 

1,002,060* 

1,166,333* 

10,000 

50,000 

7,500 

7,500 

35,920 

2,000 

33,900 

59,000 

85,000 


258,000 
12,500 
12,500 

7,500 
77,353 
20,000 
2,491,861 
71,299 

39,598 
35,000 
23,859 
198,205 
1.352,200 
99,000 
99,354 
18,000 
50,000 
82,000 
52,823 
27,300 
10,000 
140,000 
37,735 
80»100 


140,000 
112,500 

192,915 
25,000 
12,492 

10,000 
77,795 
20,000 
2,256,474 
'  90,007 

223,407 

'  65,739 
24,924 

204,000 
1,491,263 

105,799 

131,788 
18,720 
68,700 

105,724 
83,000 
28,800 
10,000 

160,000 
80,998 

117.205 


♦g-  Virginia  State  Museum  was  then  the  official  arts  council  6f  Vir^inij 


TaWt  02  (cont.)  • 
State  Arts  Agency  Legislattve  Appropriations 
Fiscal  1971   Fiscal  1972  Fisfcal  1973   Fiscal  1974»*Fiscal  1975* 


ALABAMA 

'  100,000 

125,000 

125,t)00 

125,000 

.  125.000 

ALASKA 

100,000 

,  102,200 

143,000 

149,600 

«  A  «  AAA 

191.900 

^  AM.  SAMOA 

—  " 

^15,000 

20,000 

60,000 

60.000« 

ARIZC^A 

244^3 

27,805 

51,469 

68;700 

82,500 

^ARKANSAS — 

— 

— 

165,648 

166,727 

167.465  ' 

CALIFORNIA 

168,000 

'  168,000 

209,818 

1,033,763 

4    A#VA  AAA 

l.OOO.OOQb 

COLORADO 

27,157 

71^60 

41,873 

116,757 

1.251.316*' 

CONNECTICUT 

127,634 

115,935 

130,125 

801,000^ 

1.172,126^ 

DELAWARE 

50,000 

:  35,000 

37,721 

41,000 

43,128 

W>^liDC 

20,800 

30,000 

5/)00> 

52,000  • 

AA  AAA 

30.000  * 

FLORIDA  - 

76,402 

53,822 

'  60,422 

285,000 

-  398,994 

GEORGIA 

102,960 

99,279 

70,000 

90,000 

101^540 

GUAM 

6,000 

10,21 8 

36,800  I 

37.000 

HAWAII  ' 

174,558 

153,765 

131,876 

106,307 

AAA 

599.083 

IDAHO 

10,000 

^      8,464  ■ 

10,000 

10,000 

23.121 

ILLINOIS 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

795,300 

AAA 

925.000  . 

INDIANA 

25,000 

44,005 

48,890 

157,527 

160.964' 

IOWA 

38,188 

38,465 

50,400 

70.767^ 

KANSAS 

61,445 

35,000 

^ f\  AAA 

39,000 

65,000 

79,124 

KENTUCKY 

147,860 

149,660 

151,170 

153,330^- 

-^25.800 

LOUISIANA 

42,883 

28,190 

36,000 

— 44,000 

59.792 

•MAINE 

90,526 

9'2,057 

91,618 

161,000 

«  ^  A  AAA 

163,000 

MARYLAND 

347,763 

399,727 

399,727 

417,411 

449,788 

MASSACHUSETTS 

160,000 

200,000 

280,000 

600,000 

4    ^AA  AAA 

1.600.000 

MICHIGAN 

219,952 

237,710 

251,349 

484,800 

2.109.000 

MIN^^OTA* 

115,150 

160,000 

200,000 

300,000 

300.000 

MISSISSIPPI 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

98,000 

112,628 

MISSOURI 

201,082 

215,936 

607,693 

654,920 

1.249.209 

MONTANA 

25,000 

25,000 

'  25,000 

27,550 

27.950 

NEBRASKA 

13,673 

24,626 

25,620 

35,464 

129.390 

NEVADA 

— 

— 

— 

*  15,000 

15.000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

45.679. 

45.079. 

NEW  JERSEY 

203,228 

268,059 

521,577 

428,461^ 

790.352" 

NEW  MEXICO 

21,000 

20,800 

20,800 

35,200 

65 /KK) 

NEW  YORK 

20,133,193 

14,423,000 

16,325,000 

16,445,000 

35,653,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

120,027 

166,431 

196,929 

221,029 

214,327 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

5,100 

5,100 

5,100 

5,100 

5.100 

OHIO 

198,184 

172,342 

323,5^9 

846,623 

976.161 

OKLAHOMA 

86,399 

86,399 

88,011 

95,100 

95322 

OREGON 

24,924 

27,849 

26,994 

.  51,167 

53,350 

PENNSYLVANIA 

205,000 

235,000 

239,000 

758,000 

1.490.000 

PUERTO  RICO 

1,681,900 

4,013,628 

5,889,539 

5,369,316  ■ 

3^04.567 

KHODE  loLANU 

111,0^7 

llo,25i 

ll7,UUU 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

135,911 

195,558 

196,698 

360,896 

595.696 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

29,864 

29,426 

29,751 

61,902 

85,391 

TENNESSEE 

72,300 

161,730 

226,700 

360,896 

411,500 

TEXAS 

106,072 

149,460 

152,776 

157,745 

159,565 

UTAH 

83,000 

75,900 

100,000 

119.200 

268.400 

VERMONT 

35,459 

40,061 

41,700 

52,000 

50,000 

VIRGINIA  ' 

140,000 

140,000 

174,130 

207,705 

265.000 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

150,000 

160;000 

160,000 

160,000 

160.000 

WASHINGTON 

91,473 

59.814 

63,337 

108,915  . 

246,130 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

124,960 

179,652 

184,746 

304,420 

360,000 

WISCONSIN 

45,200 

49.100 

59,900 

WYOMING 

9,624 

9,624 

12,755 

14,567 

a.  Figures  current  as  of  February  19, 1975-  State  appropriations  figures  are  fhiid  arid  changing. 

b.  Containseaxmarked  funds  for  which  SAA  serves  as  conduit. 

c.  Consists  of  a  base  appropriation  ($351,000  in  FY  1974)  and  the  proceeds  of  a  Connecticut 


Foundation  for  the  Arts  investment  on  a  $10  million  state  loan- 
d.  Contains eaimariced  funds  for  which  SAA  serves  as  conduit. 
,  ource:  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PHILANTHROPY  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FIELD:  PRESERVATION  OF  NATURAL  LANDS  AND 
HISTORIC  PROPERTIES  - 

Janet  Kocht  with  Thomas.W.  Richards* 

I 

SOME  REASO^^S  FOR  PRESERVATION 

■  Despite  the'  environmental  clamor  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  it  seems  important, 
.         5°         °^  *^3ve  worked  long  in  the  environmental  movement,  to 

remind  ourselves  occasionally  of  why  we  believe  that  envirorwnental  problems 
should  <;laim  our  attention  and  our  money.  This  forces  us  to  recall  the  reasons  why 
many^Americans  over  many  decades  have  been  urged  to  preserve  and  protect  natural 
lands  and  historic  buildings.  naujiai 

Wndcmcss  and  Wild  Things  ^: 

It  is  desirable  that  some  large  and -easily  accessible  region  of  American  soil  ^ 
should  remain  as  far  as  possible  in  its  primitive  condition,  at  once  a  museum 
for  the  instruction  of  students,  a  garden  for  the  recreation  of  fevers  of  nature 
and  an  asylum  where  indigenous  trees .plants .beasts  may  dwell  and 
,   perpetuate  their  kind. 

George  Perkins  Marsh,  1864* 

There  have  been  several  reasons  tiiat  have  encouraged  and  compelled  modern 
nian  to  preserve  Jand  and  to  protect  it  from  destruction.  One  reason^  which  some- 
times has  been  less  obvious  and  less  heeded  than"  the  others  -  is  scientific.  The 
scientific  view  holds  that  certain  kinds  of  development  in  certain  areas  can  cause 
irreparable  harm  to  the  ability  o'  a  natural  biological  system  to  sustain  life.  Fill  a 
rnarshland  or  pollute  it  witii  indu.-trial  waste  and  you  destroy  a  breeding  ground  for' 
.tiny  marine  orpisms  that  ultimately,  nourish  large  fish  for  the  dinner  table. 
Octroy  a  woodland  and  you  not  only  deplete  your  timber  crop  but  you  destroy 
ttie  ability  of  the  forest  ta  prevent  floods  and  erosion  on  steep  slopes.  Develop  on  a 
floodplain  and  you  not  only  are  likely  to  suffer  flood  damage  but  you  are  likely  to 
inteffe^  with  riverflow,  drainage,  and  soil  stability  downstream.  Pave  the  open 
fields,  that  serve  as  ground  water  recharge  areas  and  you  diminrsh  the  suddIv  of 
water  in  your  underground  wells. 

Scientists  argue,  moreover,  that  some  natural  scientific  laboratories  are  needed 
nee  from  the  interventions  and  disruptions  of  man  if  man  is  to  continue  to  study 
and  understand  himself  and  the  complexities  inherent  In  retaining  his  dominance 
oyer^ature  while  he  inexorably  is  dependent  on  it.  They  argue  a  further  defense  of 
the  wilderness  and  wild  tilings  when  they  suggest  that  to  preserve  stability  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  variety,  that  when  jwe  destroy  the  wild  and  reduce  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  actual  living  things,  we  unalterably  simplify  living  systems  and 
invite  environmental  disruption. 

A  second  reason  which  has  served  partly,  particularly  in  recent  years,  as  the  basis 
and  justification  for  major  governmental  ftirjding  of  land  purchase  is  to  serve 


tprcclance  writer;  former  assisunt  program  officer  for  resources  and  environment.  The  Ford 
Foundation.  ' 
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»  recreational  needs  of  the  public.  Adult  demand  for  recreation  has  been  increasing 
faster  than  population.  The  national  parks  in  1956  had  20  million  visitors;  in  1967 
they  had  40  million.^ 

A  third  reason  is  to  preserve  amenity.  A  defense  pf  the  wild  proclaims  that  many 
people  find  a  spiritual  enrichment  in  the  wilderness  and  wild  creatures.  This  defense 
insists  that  while  many  people  are  not  sufficiently  stirred  to  hike  in  the  wild,  most 
of  us  would  feel  poorer  to  know  that  we  lived  in  a  world  that  had  nothing  wild  in 
it.^. 

Remnants  of  History 

These  operations  against  historic  landmarks ...  It  is  like  nullifying  the  lives  of 
so  many  generations  of  men  -  like  obliterating  them  from  the  scroll  of  time  - 
so  far  as  their  productive  labors  are  concerned ...  It  is  depriving  the  world  of 
what  makes  for  civilization  and  of  what  civilization  is  entitled  to  have; 
namely,  the  accumulation  of  the  best  products  of  human  genius  of  all 
pre^ding  generations.^ 

/The  reasons  that  have  urged  preservation  of  historic  buildings  and  sites  have  been 
Somewhat  different  than  the  reasons  for  natural  area  and  wildlife  preservation, 
although  the  aesthetic  reason  is  shared  by  both.  For  historic  preservation  this^ reason 
attests  that  buildings  of  particular  beauty,  artistry,  or  splendor  have  an  intrinsic 
value  exactly  as  great  paintings  have  and  argues  simply  that  we  ought  to  want  to 
*   preserve  the  best  achievements  created  by  man. 

A  second  reason  often  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  buildings  themselves. 
The  nation  has  preserved  homes  and  farms  (and  once  a  log  cabin)  of  men  and. 
women  of  preceding  generations  who  achieved  greatness  and  honor.  We  preserve 
George  Washington's  home  at  Mount  Vernon  because  a  great  patriot,  general,  and 
statesman  lived  there;  that  has  been  its  significance  for  protection. 

A  third  reason  is  to  preserve  a  sense  of  history.  This  argument  in  one  sense 
declares  that  we  can  learn  better  about  the  past  and  the  people  who  walked  the 
earth  before  us  if  we  can  view  and  study  and  even  contemplate  some  of  the 
structures  they  built.  It  holds  that  we  want,  or  ought  to  want,  some  of  the 
buildings  and  sites  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  books,  the  paintings,  the  artifacts,  and 
the  music.  In  another  sense  this  argument  proclatms  that  we  ought  to  want  to  keep 
remnants  of  the  past  around  to  remind  ourselves  periodically  of  how  \ye  arrived  at 
where  an^hat  we  are,  »  ' 

PUBLIC  ACTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Preservation  needs  for  both  lands  and  landmarks  can  be  viewed  under  the 
categories  of  research  and  implementation.  The  research  need  is  to  inventory,  to 
classify,  and  to  identify  those  lands  and  landmarks  that  should  be  protected.  The 
implementation  needs  are  to  acquire  lands  and  to  designate  landmarks,  to  guards 
them  and  to  maintain  them.  Acquisition  of  lands  and  designation  of  landmarks  have 
claimed  particular  attention,  publicly  and  privately,  in  recent  years. 

Government  Programs 

When  the  federal  government  began  about  100  years  ago  to  set  aside  land  for 
public  enjoyment  -  the  national  parks  and  forests  -  most  of  the  land  was  part  of 
the  public  domain.  Thus  transition  of  these  lands  to  park  status  did  not  require 
large  outlays  of  cash.  In  legislating  later  to  establish  new  parks,  particularly  in  the 
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East  and  Mjiwest,  however,  new  and  different  funding^needs  arose-  to  acquire  lands 
that  were  at  least  partly- in  private  ownership.  ^  -      ai-nuni,  idnus 

■   thJUlih^Jt'll'*'       °l^"^:f  .^^  ''^^^'OP  ^  syst^'"  of 'national  parks 

throughout  the  nation  has  been  a  periodic  if  not  entirely  persistent  goal  defined  and 

YdloLml       government.  Since  establishment  of  ,.the  first  national  park. 
Yellowstone   in  1872,  impressive  and  unprecedented  aspirations  were  legislated  to 
D®.^  P^'"'^*       "^^         ^°       national  park  system.  Seventeen  parks  were 
added  between  1900  and  1931.  and  5  were  added  in  the  following  decade!  bring  ng 

TLltiZ'^        '''''  '^V"  '°  2.1  years.  26  million  acre?iS 

JU  parks  have  been  reserved  even  if  they  have'  not  yet  been  fully  paid  for 

„,t Unl*]®  decade  between  1960  and  1970  the  federal  government  established  four  new 
•i/t-I  c^Ll^  'i^'^^  new  national  recreation  areas,  nine  new  national  seashores  and 
huL!^  c^fi        .  "'"^  wilderness  areas,  national  monuments,  and 

S"  V  f '-^  T^T  and  recreation  rivers;  and  a  natidnal  system  of 

mtrtrfl.;  UA^^  }^  ^f'i  P'"  °^  acquisition  of  park  lands  has  slowed 
markedly  Had  we  continued  the  5  percent  annual  growth  rate  that  we  sustained 
between  1900  and  1942.  more  than  50  million  acres' or  twice  the  curTen  acreage 
would  now  be  reserved.  i-unciu  auicdBc 

Historic  preservation  has  not  had  a  similarly  orderly  past.  While  the  federal 
government  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  states  through  their 
parks  departments  have  programs  specifically  designed  to  acquire  natural  areas  and 
to  maintain  them,  governmental  efforts  to  preserve  historic  places  have  tended  to  be 
more  diverse  and  sporadic.  ^ 

h,tyi^LM"*T'!'"  °1  1^°^  '"thorized  the  President  to  designate  buildings. 
loVi  „fil»^'       '  properties.  However,  until 

1933  when  they  were  all  transferr.-d  to  the  care  of  the  National  Park  Service  they 
could  be  and  were  placed  ,ind  scattered  among  the  Departments  of  Interior,  War 
and ,  Agriculture.  Furthermore,  although  the  federal  government  through  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  spending  occasional  dollars  to  acquire  historic  sites 
and  monuments  and  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  those  they  manage,  the  first 
federal  act  authorizing  appropriations  for  grants  to  preserve  historic  properties  was 
,  not  passed  until  1966  and  the  grant  program  did  not  begin  until  1971 

The  federal  governmen^'5  acquisition  programs  for  preservation  have  had  four 
major  aims  and  directions:  0)  a  system  of  national  and  state  parks,  particularly  for 
recreation,  which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
-^^  Outdoor  Recreation;  (2)  preservation  of  habitat 

Identified  as  important  for  wild  life  preservation,  which  has  had  special  funding  out 
ot  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Account  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  (3)  an  open  space  program  for  local  park  acquisition  and 
development  administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Which  was  to  last  as  a  feder^al  program  only  11  years,  from  1962  to  1973)-  and  (4) 
a  program  to  assist  states  and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  to 
preserve  historic  properties,  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  (The  four 
programs  are  de.iiled  in  Appendix  A.)  ^ 

The  early  accomplishments  of  the  park  system  represented  a  solid  record  of 
achievement  The  record  shows,  however,  that  achievement  has  fallen  short  of 
governmental  aspiration.  For  its  major  acquisition  program,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  which  pays  for  matching  grants  to  the  states  and  for  purchases 
or  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  only  $1.4  billion  out  of  a  total 
legislated  authority  of  $2.2  billion.  Thus  spending  has  fallen  $400  million  behind  an 
original  goal  legislated  in  1964  at  $1.8  billion  and  almost  $800  million  behind  a 
higher  goal  set  by  Congress  in  1971.  Despite  legislated  intent  to  spend  $200  million 
hLr^!'^  S\  average  spent  in  the  first  four  years 

'  .      *,oo  '...^  ^12^  2"''  ^^'^  ^vf'r^ge  for  the  following  five  years  rose 

only  to  $180  million. 
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The  result  is  a  backlog  of  acquisition  needs  in  areas  already  designated  for 
national  parks  under  congressional  authorization,  even  as  costs  of  land  are  yearly 
escalating.  Current  Park  Service  estimates  would  require  expenditure  of  more  than  ^ 
$572  million  to  acquire  areas  in  parks  already  designated/ With  this  backlog  no* 
funds  are  anywhere  in  sight  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  new  park  areas 
to  meet  growing  recreation  needs  or  to  preserve  the  fragile  scientific  lands  that  are 
the  natural  systems  that  ultimately  sustain  life.  Our  achievements  look  poorer  too 
When  we  know  that  the  47  million  acres  designated  as  federal  and  state  park  lands 
represent  less  than  2.1  percent  of  the  nation's  land  and  that  in  1972  almost  80 
percept  of  the  federal  park  lands  were  in  the  West  where,  of  course,  there  arc  areas 
where  land  is  still  relatively  abundant  and  relatively  inexpensive.^ 

For  the  federal  government's  major  program  for  historic  preservation  Congress 
appropriated  a  total  of  less  than  $12  million  for  its  first  two  years,  1971  and  1972, 
to  meet'' matching  requests  of  more  than  $40  million.  For  1974  the  appropriation  • 
rose  to  $11.5  million  bufonly  to  confront  requests  totaling  $103  million.  Congress 
appropriated  $20  million  for  1975  to  meet  needs  rising  to  $160  million. 


Private  Effprts 

There  are  two  private  organizations  in  the  country  whose  exclusive  miss'ion  is  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  land:  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land.  Both  have  programs  of  advance  acquisition  of  lands  for  government; 
both  have  negotiated  commercial  lines  of  credit  to  be  used  to  hold  threatened  lands 
while  funds  are  raised.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Conservancy's  operation  in  1951, 
it  has  saved  some  700,000  acres  throughout  the  United  States.  (For  a  history  of  the. 
two  organizations,  see  Appendix  B.) 

In  adtfitloh  to' the  Trust  and  the  Conservancy,  the  Audubon  societies,  the  World 
Wildlife /Fund,  and  many  other  national  and  local  organizations  acqjiire  and 
^  maintain  land  for  natural  area  protection,  for  wildlife  habitat,  and  for  nature  study. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  received  a  federal  charter  in  1949.  rt 
remains, .me  major  private  national  membership  organization  whose  mission  is  thfe 
preservation  of  historic  places.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

Other  private  historic  preservation  activities  have  been  undertaken  and  supported 
by  a  variety  of  kinds  of  institutions:  local  historic  preservation  organizations, 
historical  societies,  operating  foundations,  family  associations.  Junior  Leagues,  the  * 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames, 
universities  and  museums.  Among  the  most  famous  sites  preserved.  Mount  Vernon 
was  purchased^  originally  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies*  Association  which  still 
manages  it,  and  Monticello  is  guarded  by  the  Thomas  jefferson  Memorial  Foundation. 
Other  efforts  have  been  undertaken  jointly  by  privaie  agencies  and  governments. 
Texas  joins  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  supporting  the  San  Jose  Mission  irt 
San  Antonio,  for  example. 

III 

PRIVATE  INITIATIVES 


The  two  most  important  preservation  activities  that  have  been  Tunded  by  private 
monies  have  been  (1 )  the  direct  acquisition  of  land  and  the  protection  of  landmarks 
and  (2)  the  guardianship  of  these  properties. 

Acquiring  Land  , 

The  scarcity  of  funds  that  periodically  has  slowed  the  federal  acquisition  program 
^j^^-or  parks  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  shortfall^^vQen  congressional  authorization 
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^  and.  appropriation  of  funds.  While  one  might  quarrel  with  the  process,  one  can  argue 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  appropriation  review  allows  Congress  to  assess  annually 
how  hiuch  the  nation  can  afford  for  any  one  of  thp  many  competing  demands  on 
it.  However,  that  argument  poses  the  question  and  the  problem  of  what  to  do  when 
money  is  tight  and  there  is  nonetheless  a  need  to  act  swiftly,  not  only  to  save  lands 
threatened  daily  but  also  to  mitigate  the  costly  consequences  of  escalating  land 
prices. 

When  the  BiJreau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  studied  escalation  of  land  prices  in 
1967,  it  found  that  designation  of  park  lands  by  government  sometimes  moved 
land  speculators  to  acquire  these  properties  knowing  that  they  would  soon  be  in 
demand  by  government  ' 

In  1969  a  bill  to  create  a  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument,  after 
dragging  Jangourously  through  Congress  for  a  number  of  years,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  While  the  bill  was  still  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives  a  group 
of  real  estate  developers  purchased  the  tract  for  $150^  an  acre  and  moved  in  with 
their  bulldozers.  Five  weeks  later,i  after  vigorous  citizen  protest  about  the 
development,  the  owners  offered  to  sell  the  property  for  $350  an  acre.® 

What  the  bureau  found  too -which  is  perhaps  more  important -is  that 
escalation  in  land  price  was  inevitable  over  time  even  without  speculation.  A  recent 
example,  not  one  involving  proposed  government  acquisition,  is  the  purchase  by  the 
Shiekdom  of  Kuwait  of  a  barrier  island  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  for  $17 
mijlion.  Twenty  years  before  the  island  was  valued  at  $125,000.^  To  buy  land 
quickly,- then,  is  to  buy  it  relatively  cheaply.  Without  private  interventions  the 
government  acquisition  program  would  have  been  slowed  even  more  than  it  has,  and 
it  would  have  cost  rnbre. 

By  stepping  in  early  to  buy  lands,  private  organizations  have  held  land  for 
government  and  in  doing  so  have  kept  prices  down  while  government  agencies  have 
waited  for  the  monies  promised  by  Congress.  In  1973,  with  the  help  of  a  loan  from 
the  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Minneapolis,  the  Nature' 
Conservancy,  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  acquired  a  4,503-acre  mixed 
woodland  with  six  wilderness  lakes  that  the  Forest  Service  wanted  for  inclusion  in 
the  Chippewa  iSlational  Forest.  Federal  funds  were  not  available  until  1974.  To  date, 
more  than  100,000  acres  costing  $60  million  have  been  transferred  to  government 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy.  ^ 

Even  if  government  stepped  up  its  appropriation  of  land  preservation  dollars,  it  is 
unlikely  that  bureaucracy  could  at  all  times  act  with  the  speed  and  flexibility  of 
private  organizations.  It  is  only  partly  because  there  has  typically  been  less  money 
appropriated  to  government  agencies  than  authorized  that  the  agencies  have  turned 
to  organizations  like  the  Nature  Consei-vancy  for  advance  acquisition  of  lands.  When 
the  National  Park  Service  wanted  to  acquii'e  a  parcel  of  land  for  expansion  of  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  near  San  Francisco' it  turned  to  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land.  The  Trust  found  a  landowner  in  need  of  cash  and  willing  to  sell.  With 
a  commercial  line  of  credit  the  Trust  bought  the  land  to  prevent  speculation  on  it 
by  real  estate  interests  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Park  Service. 

When  some  670  acres  of  open  space  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  were  available 
on  the  open  reai  estate  market,  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  negotiated  a  gift  of  half 
the  land  and  a  purchase  of  the  rest.  The  city  was  able  to  buy  it  from  the  Trust' 
within  the  year,  at  a  savings  of  $500,000. 

The  private  organizations  are  prime  movers  in  a  very  selective  Inarch  for  land  and 
land  donations  and  purchases.  While  this  reconnaissance  has  been  valuable  in 
assembling  large  tracts  for  state  and  national  parks,  it  has  been  vital  in  protecting 
smaller  yet  critical  areas  of  scientific  importance  in  which  government  does  not  have 
any  legislated  interest.  If  we  ask  the  question  whether  government,  given  the 
additional  dollars  that  now  go  into  private  charities  on  behalf  of  preservation,  could 
adequately  fill  the  role  now  undertaken  by  private  organizations,  we  face  doubts 
whether  government  could  become  an  active  and  effective  searcher  for  gifts  of  land 
j-rn^^  ^^^y  effective  vanguard  for  land  purchase.  While  government  regularly 
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must  wait  to  acquire  land  until  after  purchase  is  authorized,  private  organizations 
can  plan  longer  ahead,  can  react  promptly  to  threats  of  destruction,  and  can  seek 

^and  respond  to  propitious  situations  in  real  estate  markets. 
"  Whether  or  not  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  to  become  the  ultimate  manager 
of  the  25,000  acres  of  Santee  River  Lands  donated  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  was 
unresolved  when  the  Conservancy  received  the  gift,  valued  by  some  at  $20  million, 
in  1975.  The  Conservancy  was  equipped  to  receive  the  gift,  made  fey  a  private 

^l^unting  club,  the  Santee  Club,  and  is  prepared  to  protect  it  regardless  of  any 
Fjosslble  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  government.  It  is  highly  uncertain  Avhether 

^government "would  have  been  ready  to  accept  the  gift  and  the  responsibility  to 
rnanage  it. 

A  volunteer  land  counselor  to  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  negotiated  a  some\yhat 
unique  gift  of  shoreline  in  California  from  shareholders  of  a  corporation.  Although 
the  Trust  later  sold  the  land  to  Marin  County  (at  half  its  appraised  value),  it  is"^ 
doubtful  whethec  government,  like  the  Trust,  would  have  been  preparedTo  contend 
with  ptoblems  of  dissolution  of  a  corporation  and  the  retirement  of  improvement 
bonds. 

Although  organizations  like  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  Trust  for  Public 
Land  when  they  acquire  lands  on  behalf  of  government  sometimes  sell  their 
acquisitions  at  full  appraised  or  market  value  (and  indeed  sometimes  must  in  order 
to  stay  solvent),  they  also  frequently  transfer  the  land  at  bargain  prices.  When  rhe 
Trust  bought  one  parcel  of  land  for  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  'Area,  it 
negotiated  a  deflated  price  and  tl-ansferred  the  land  to  the  Park  Service  at 
substantially  less  than  its  appraised  value.  For  another  parcel  for  the  recreation  area, 
however,  the  owner,  wishing  to  make  a  iarMpgift  to  the  Trust,  sold  his  land  to  the 
Trust  cheaply  but  with  the  provision  that  It  vould  sell  to  government  for  full  value 
and  use  the  proceeds  for  other  additional  preservation  efforts. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  Trust  has  transferred  propeities  to  government 
at  $1  million  less  than  market  value. 

Preserving  History 

While  for  land  preservation  we  regularly  need  to  buy  lands  to  protect  them,  this 
is  less  frequently  necessary  for  historic  properties.  If  one  wants  to  preserve  a 
building  that  will  function  as  a  museum,  one  normally  would  want  to  acquire  thai 
building.  And^  after  it  is  acquired  one  might  want  to  restore  it  or  provide 
endowment  for  the  maintenance  that  wili  be  required  over  time.  If,  however,*one 
wants  to  preserve  historic  buildings  that  are  habitable  for  office  and  residence  to 
preserve  the  character  of  a  neighborhood  and  the  remnants  of  history  that  they 
constitute,  one  could  use  other  techniques  including  restrictive  covenants  and 
easements. 

If  we  pose  the  question  whether  government  could  itself  undertake  the  historic 
preservation  activities  now  carried  on  by  private  organizations,  we  confront  first  the 
fact  that  local  governments  do  not  always  have  agencies  or  machineries  in  place 
with  specific  missions  to  identify  and  preserve  historic  sites.  While  all  counties  and 
municipalities  could  establish  landmarks  commissions,  they  have  not  done  so,  and 
until  or  unless  they  do,  the  private  organizatioiis  are  filling  a  void. 

Even  with  active  state  or  local  ofru:fifL.o£^toric  preservation,  one  could  predict 
that  private  organizations  would  Ke  more  IflJely  (as  they  are  with  land  preservation) 
to  act  effectively  as  prime  movers  and  sentinels  alert  to  threats  of  deterioration  and 
demolition  of  important  sites. 

This  year  when  a  farmer  in  Surry  County,  Virginia,  learned  that  the  State 
Highway  Department  was  planning  to  build  a  highway  and  ferry  dock  on  his  land 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River,  facing  Jamestown,  he  approached  county 
and  state  governments  to  argue  that  the  lands  were  of  historic  and  scenic 
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importance  and  should  be  protected  against  the  proposed  incursions.  When  the 
officials  failed  to  decide  whether  government  should  accept  the  scenic  easements  (or 
^' development  rights)  that  he  v/anted  to  donate,  the  landowner  turned  to  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  Government  irresolution  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  view  voiced  by  a  number  of  commuters  that  transportation  across 
the  river  .needed  improvement  and  by  the  conflict,  still  existing,  between  needs  for 
natural  area  protection  and  needs  for  roads.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service,  however,  decided  in  favor  of  preservation 
and  through  negotiations  of  the  National  Trust,  accepted  a  gift  outright  of  130 
acres  of  land  and  a  gift  of  easements  which  in  perpetuity  will  prohibit  development 
on  the  entire  284-acre  plantation.  The  gift  was  valuecj  at  $350,000. 

^Historic  preservation  activities  have  been  intermittent  and  dissimilar  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Many  of  the  handsomer  buildings  that  one  might  hate  to 
see  demolished  are  not  'threatened  until  their  owners  want  to  s^ll  them  or  their 
occupants  find  that  they  cannot  inhabit  them  comfortably  or  economically.  And 
many  times  the  sale  of  a  structure  is  not  contemplated  or  even  feasible  until  there  is 
a  contractor  looking  for  land  ofl  which  he  wants  to  erect  a  different  kind  of 
building.  Since  these  changing  circumstances  are  inevitably  difficult  to  predict  they 
will  probably  call  occasionally  for  sporadic  responses  but  responses  that  will  need  to 
be  quick.  This  poses  the  questipn  (as  it'  does  for  land  preservation)  whether 
governmental  agencies  can  at  all  times  act  as  promptly  as  required.  Bureaucracy 
works  with  budgets  that  must  predict  needs  ahead.  Thus  it  cannot  respond  very 
easily  let  alone  very  rapidly  to  unexpected  events. 

^  Guarding  What  We  Have  Saved 

The  second  critical  role  played  by  private  organizations  has  been  guardianship  of 
lands  and  fandmarks. 

Land^  v^e  thought  we  had  protected  by  designating  them  as  parks  have  often 
been  threatened  and  sometimes  lost  to  development.  Dams  have  been  proposed  to 
fill  .wild^Wnyons  and  highways  to  fill  marshlands. 

An  early  example  v,-as  the  struggle  over  the  wild  and  isolated  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  ip  Yosemite  National  Park,  which  was  described  by  John  Muir  as  the  *'most 
precious  and  sublime  feature"  of  the  park.  Less  than  30  years  after  the  park's 
establishment  in  1890  the  valley  was  threatened  when  San  Francisco, -facing  a 
shortage  of  water,  asked  the  federal  government  for  permission  to  dam  the  river  at 
the^enc<  of  the  valley  to  create  a  reservoir.  After  five  years  of  controversy,  and  "in 
spite  of  what  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  national  sentiment  in  favor  of  keeping 
Hetch  Hefchy  wild,"  a  reservoir  bill  was  enacted  by  Congress.  And  the  valley  was 
destroyed  even  though  San  Francisco  mrght  have  gotten  .its  water  supply 
elsewhere.*"  ,  .  r-r-  ' 

In  the  early  1950s  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wanted  to  harness  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  to  generate  electric  power,  it  declared  that  a 
dam  at  Echo  Park  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  project.  The  dam  would  have  inundated  deep  canyons,  virgin  wilderness,  and 
the  graveyards  of  extinct  reptiles.  Wilderness  preservationists  were  as  determined  to 
preserve  the  park  as  the  dam-builders  were  to  build  the  dam.  The  issue  was  finally 
resolved this  time  in  favor  of  preservation  -  in  1956  after  bitter  debate  of  na- 
tional dimensions.*  *  ^ 

More  recently,  in  1969,  a  transportation  authority  in  Dade  CouAty,  Florida,  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  proposed  a  major  jetport  west  of  Miami  that 
would  almost  certainly  have  destroyed  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The  plans  were 
defeated  but  only  after  a  shocked  public,  including  some  high  officials  in 
Washington,  sounded  the  alarm. 

Over  the  years  executive  agencies  have  sometimes  been  ineffective  guardians  even 
over  areas  trusted  by  legislation  to  their  protection.  Debates  on  whether  park 
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encroachments  should  have  been  permitted  were  raised  by  lonely  individuals  and  by 
private  organizations  like  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  the 
Audubon  societies.  The  controversies  suggest  that  government  has  needed  watchdogs 
of  its  performance.  Only  perverse  optimism  would  declare  that  future  development 
pressutes  will  not  force  similar  development  proposals.  It  is  highly  uncertain 
.whether  even  the  most  conscientious  and  energetic  public  officials  will  be  able  at  all 
times  to  maintain  adequate  surveillance  over  them. 

The  importance  of  private  guardians  is  not  only  that  they  are  ardent^  determined, 
and  often  effective  protectors.  They  are  also  important  because  they  provide  a 
pJatform  on  which  debate  can  be  raised  and  an  avenue  whereby  individuals  can 
converge  and  rally  to  make  their  views  heard  collectively  on  environmental  issues. 
Whatever  the  resolution  of  past  or^  future  conflict  between  development  and 
preservation,  surely  the  issues  and  the  arguments  deserve  to  be  heard. 


In  1972  and  1973  the  Nature  Conservancy  received  more  than  $20  million  worth 
of  contributed  land,  a  third  (tf  its  income  for  those  two  years.  Land  donations  are 
definitely  important  to  land-saving  organizations.  Any  change  in  tax  regulations  on 
donations  of  real  property  would  doubtlessly^affect  their  operation. 

If  we  hypothesize  substituting  a  federal  m'^itching  dollar  for  a  Ux  deduction,  as 
described  in  Stanley  Surrey's  Pathways  to  Tax  Reform,^^  land-saving  organizations 
might  stand  to  lose  donations  of  land  that  arc  a  large  portion  of  their  income.  What 
has  been  postulated  is  that  charitable  tax  deductions  would  be  abolished;  donors  to 
charityx would  not  get  the  direct  advantage  of  lower  taxes;  the  donor's  charity 
would  receive  automatic  government,  dollars  equal  in  amount  to  the  donor's 
contribution  (or  some  portion  of  it);  since  government  would  pro.nise  a 
commitment  of  dollars  to  the  donor's  charity,  the  donor  would  get  the  indirect 
benefit  of  raising  money  for  a  cause  or  organizatibn  he  espouses. 

Conceivably,  incentives  forgiving  might  be  different  under  ,this  scheme.  Under  a 
matching  system  where  the  sole  direct  beneficiary  would  be  the  charity  and  not  the 
donor,  a  donor  might  be  intrigued  ancl  tempted  by  the  government  dollar^  he  could 
raise  for  his  favorite  charity. 

All  people  who  donate  natural  land  do  not  donate  it  exclusively  for  charitable 
purposes;  or,  more  imporuhtly,  not  all  of  the  very  chariuble  donate  land 
exclusively  for  environmental  purposes.  An  owner  of  natural  land  whose  favorite 
cause  is  medical  research  might  prefer  to  raise  government  matching  dollars  for 
medicine  rather  than  for  conservation.  Thus  he  might  be  tempted  -  if  a  federal 
dollar  took  the  place  of  a  tax  deduction  -  to  give  his  land  to  a  medical  organization 
because  he  wants  to  generate  matching  dollars  for  medicine,  even  if  conservation 
^  might  generally  be  considered  a  more  appropriate  recipient  and  even  if  the 
conservation  organization  wanted  t^ie  land  badly  and  the  medical  organization 
^  hardly  at  all. 

Under  current^practice  a  landowner  may  give  land  to  a  conservation  organization 
even  if  his  primary  charitable  instincts  are  not  environmental.  If  one  of  the 
landov/ner'^  chief  interests  in  donating  land  udJer  current  law  is  to  obtain  a  tax 
advantage,  it  might  not  matter  to  him  what  particular  charity  received  his  gift.  If, 
however,  the  law  wfre  to  be  changed  and  a  person's  charitable  gift  were  to  be 
matched  by  government  dollars,  the  primary  incentive  for  giving  might  be  to  raise 
government  dollars,  and  a  benefactor  might  be  highly  selective  in  choosing  his 
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philanthropic  cause.  Recognizing  that  any  contribution  he  makes  would  generate 
government  support  for  the  organization  that  gets  his  gift,  the  charitable  individual 
might  want  to  direct  those  matching  dollars  to  a  favorite  cause  or  organization. 
<-  If  in  donating  natural  lands  an  individual  would  decide  Jn  favor  of  a  conservation 
organization,  the  conservation  organization  would  gain  both  a  land  donation  and 
additional  federal  dollars.  If,  however,  an  individuaf  would  want  to  raise  money  for 
medical  research,  an  art  museum,  or  a  university,  he  might  donate  his  land  away 
from  conservation. 

Government  could  of  course  impose'  regulations^to  limit  or  restrict  the  eligibility 
of  property  donations  that  would  qualify  for  matching  dollars;  government  could 
rule  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  matching  funds,  property  donations  would  have  to 
go  to  an  "appropriate"  recipient,  specifically  defined.  For  insunce,  works  of  art  if 
given  to  conservation  organizations  or  other  recipients  deemed  "inappropriate*' 
could  be  ruled  ineligible  to  raise  government  matching  dollars.  Woodlands  or 
marshes  donated  to  art  museums  similarly  could  be  disqualified  to  earn  matching 
funds.  ,  ^ 

The  table  below  records  property 'donations  received  by  foQr  organizations,  the 
nrst  over  a  10-year  period  and  the  others  over  a  1-year  period.  Clearly,  substantial 
acreage,  valued  at  high  cost  has  been  given  to  conservation  organizations.  The 
organizations  themselves  have  attempted  estimates,  admittedly  hard  to  prove,  of  the 
percentage  of  land  that  was  donated  because  the  owners  had  the  inducement  of 
substantial  tax  credits. 


V 

Property  Donations 

Properties  Estimated 
Donated  Value 

Percentage  of 
Properties  Donated 
for  Tax  Incentives 

The  Nature 
Comeivajicy 

1964- 
1974 

680.000 
acres  of 
open  land 

$177,000,000 

50  to  60%  . 

Trust  for 
Public  Land 

1973- 
1974 

3.095  acres 
of  open  land 

7.305.000 

75 

Trustees  for 
Reservations 

1973- 
1974 

1,700  acres 
.  of  open  land 

? 

25  . 

National  Tmst 
for  Historic 
Preservation 

1973- 
1974 

3  houses  and 
land 

1,800,000 

100 

One  can  hardly  conjecture  what  would  have  happened  to  these  properties  if 
when  they  were  donated  the  landowners  had  not  been  given  tax  advanuges.  One 
can  warn  that  possibly  all  of  the  gifts  induced  by  tax  incentives  would  not  have 
been  made:  A  rough  but  low  estimate  places  these  at  50  percent  of  the  lands,  or  ' 
more  than  $90  million  worth  of  property. 

This  signals'*  dangers  that  changes  in  tax  laws  that  would  lessen  incentives  for 
property  donations  would  seriously  jeopardize  land  and  historic  preservation.  The 
warning  argues  strongly  for  caution.  Since  in  some  years  these  donations  have  tlfffff' 
equaled  cash  donations,  their  importance  to  preservation  cannot  be  disputed.-^CfiUs 
decreasing  incentives  for  property  donations  would  undermine  and  probably  impefil 
the  preservation  movemeQt. 
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,  ^    Matching  Governmental  Appropriations  ^ 

When  Congress  in  1966  passed  the  act  that  provided  federal  iFunding  for  the 

•  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  it  required  that  government  dollars  would 
Have  to  be  matched  equally  by  dollars  raised  by  private  contributions.  The 
limitation  that  qualifies  and  restricts  matching  dollars  is  pot  unusuaj  or  in  any  way 
unique;  All  it  says  is  that  government  dollars  cannot  be  used  to  match  government 
dollaVs.  Organiza|ions  operating  with  this  requirement  would,  however,  be  affected* 
by  the  hyp<n&&tical  abolition  of  tax  deductions  and  the  substitution  of  a  federal 
matching  dollar. 

Again  what  we  are  describing  is  that  donors  to  charity  would  not  receive  tax 
deductions  for  their  contributfons;  the  federal  government  would,  using  the  extra 
dollars  it  would  raise  by  the  higher  taxes  that  woUld  be  paid,  set  up  a  pool  of 
money  from  which  to  grant  funds  to  nonprofit  organizations  as  a  match  for  any 
private  contributions  the  organization  receives.  . 

The  extent  to  which  people's  charitable  instincts  would  be  affected  by^the  loss 
of  a  tax  advantage  is  problematic.  Presumably,  the  pool  of  federal  money  could 
offset  the  loss  of  charitable  donations.  The  National  Trust,  for  instance,  would  get 
matching  dollars  for  any  of  the  contributions  it  would  receive  from  individuals.  It 
would  not  under  current  law,  however,  be  able  to  use  any  of  the  matching  dollars 
to  eam  its  annual  general  federal  appropriation.  Unless  the  law  were  to  be  changed, 
therefore,  and  the  ruling  that  government  money  could  not  match  government 
money  were' to  be  removed,  the  Trust  would  have  substantially  less  money  available 
than  it  has  no^t(^aise  its  appropriation. 

^    Tax  Changes  for  Environmental  Protection 

In  the  93rd  Congress  a  bill  (jf\R  5584)  was  put  forth  that  proposed  changes  in 
current  tax  policies  that  affect /valuable  natural  lands  and  historic  buildings.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  havell)  reduced  federal  income  tax  benefits  for  building 
on  fr^igile  coastal  wetlands;  (l)  increased  tax  incentives  to  rehabilitate  historic 
buildings;  and  (3)  provided  tax  incentives  for  the  donation  of  conservation 
easements. 

The  f|rst  proposal  would  deny  accelerated  depreciation  on  any  buildings 
constructed  on  marsh  and  swamp  areas  in  the  nation's  coastal  zones  if  the 
construction  woDId  damage  ecological  systems.  The  second  .would  provide 
accelerated  depreciation  on  historic  buildings  that  are  purchased  and  rehabilitated. 

The  third  proposal  would  provide  charitable  deductions  for  gifts  of  partial 
interest  in  property  that  are  made  for  preservation  purposes.  Tax  deductions  would 
be  allowed  for  gifts  of  scenic,  conservation  and  preservation  easempnts.  An  easement 
generaMy  restricts  the  use  to  which  land  can  be  put.  For  instance,  a  landowner  may 
give  up  in  perpetuity  all  rights  to  develop  his  farmland.  The  development  rights  can 

*  be  and  are  deeded  to  government  or  to  private  agencies.  These  rights  are  generally 
assigned  monetary  value.  Under  current  law,  however^  the  donation  of  an  easement, 
Whatever  its  value,  does  not  qualify  for  a  federal  charitable  tax  deduction.  The 
House  bill  if  enacted  would  have  changed  this  ruling. 

All  of  these  proposals,  if  enacted,  would  /  ^d  conservation,  but  they  do  not 
mitigate  the  need  to  acquire  and  guard  lands  and  landmarks.  Nonetheless,  these 
proposals  could  serve  conservation  goals  considerably.  , 


V 

SPECULATING  COSTS 


If  we  look  at  funding  needsJot^prejeTvation  in  the  categories  of  research  and 
implementation,  thejiesearch  need  is  first  to  classify,  then  to  inventory  and  identify 
precisejxjyhat  lan^and  landmarks  we  ought  to  preserve.  The  implementation  needs 
^^--areTTcquisition,  guardianship,  and  maintenance. 


J  Inventories  ' 

Land 

Land  Inventories  undertaken  in  the  past  have  been  desultory  and  widely 
different.  Thus  with  data  now  available,  predicting  costs  of  nationwide  inventories 

^^Vl^^^X^^^^'  ^"  inventoiy  of  natural  areas  conducted  in  Indiana  in  1967 
cost  *35,000.  For  many  states,  cosu  might  be  higher  if  they  had  a  smaller  base  of 
data  available,  had  a  larger  land  area,  a  larger  population,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
special  natural  features.  At  a  low  estimate  of  $100,000  for  each  of  the  50  states 
the  total  cost  would  be  $5  million. 


>  Landmarks 

'In  order  to  qualify  for  federal  grants  for  historic  preservation,  states  are  required 
to  submit  plans  that  inventory  historic  properties.  The  states  have  spent  $10  million 
for  these  inventories;  estimated  costs  to  keep  the  plans  current  are  $5  million 
annually. 

There  is  no  reason  why  government  cannot  or  should  not  pay  for  further 
inventorying.  To  the  extent  that  governnient  does  not  meet  this  need,  however, 
private  monies  might  be  called  for. 


Acquisition 

Land 

We  cannot  predjct  with  any  precision  many  of  the  variables  that  will  affect  the 
price  of  land.  Will  we  want  to  buy  land  in  expensive  urban/suburban  areas,  assuming 
.  °f ,  urn  ^.  ^  expensive,  or  acquire  parks  in  the  West  from  federal 
lands?  Will  population  rise,  and  if  it  does,  will  this  make  competition  for  land  even 
pater  than  it  is  now  and  prices  much  higher?  It  is  wildly  precarious  to  forecast- 
however,  we  can  speculate  even  if  we  cannot  predict. 

When  in  1971  Congress  amended  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  it 
estimated  that  $300  niiHion  a  year  for  land  purchase  would  be  adequate  to 
ccrpplete  the  nation's  system  of  parks.  The  20-year  total  would  be  $6  billion.  Since 
^  It  cost  the  nation  $600  million  to  acquire  a  million  acres  for  the  federal  system 
between  1964  and  1974,  we  confront  a  $600  cost  per  acre. 
ia'^      ^^""^^  ^  without  inflation,  all  the  $6  billion  could  buy  would  be 

10  million  acres.  If  we  speculate  a  10  percent  annual  inflation  over  20  years,  the 
>300  million  per  year  would  buy  only  some  4.5  million  acres.  Even  if  we  could  buy 
another  10  million  acres  for  $6  billion,  the  reserved  lands  would  constitute  only  2  5 
percent  of  the  2,300  million  acres  that  make  up  the  50  states. 

If  we  were  to  set  aside  5  percent  of  the  nation's  lands,  which  might  be  adequate 
to  the  scientific  and  recreational  needs  that  urge  preservation,  we  would  want  to 
reserve  an  additional  68  million  acres.  To  do  this  would  require  an  average  annual 
purchase  of  2  million  acres  until  the  year  2009.  At  $600  an  acre  it  would  cost  $1  2 
the  first  year  and  possibly  10  percent  more  in  each  of  the  34  succeeding 
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years.  That  rate  of  expenditure  would  be  four  times  that  now  spent  by  combined 
federal  and  state  land  acquisition  dollars. 

We  can  expect  that  major  acquisition  costs  will  continue  to  be  borne  by 
government,  even  as  private  interventions  lessen  these  costs  and  otherwise 
complement  government  activity.  Since  government  funding  has  fallen  so  short  of 
need  and  even  of  legislated  goals,  private  dollars  are  particularly  .important  to 
acquire  and  save  lands  not  only  to  heed  the  wisdoms  of  science,  or  to  provide  land 
for  recreation,  or  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of  wilderness,  but  to  leave  some  room  to , 
maneuver  in  the  future. 

Landmarks 

Since  some  historic  preservation  can  at  least  in  the  short  run  be  achieved  without 
direct  purchase,  acquisition  costs  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  for  land  preservation. 
However,  restoration  and  maintenance  costs  are  likely  to  be  proportionately  higher. 
While  land  can  and  does  restore  itself  -  and  particularly  if  it  is  neglected  by  people  - 
buildings  do  not.  Since  historic  preservation  projects  funded  by  governments 
generally  include  renovation  expenditures,  we  can  extrapolate  only  with  acquisition 
and  maintenance  costs  intermingled. 

In  1971  the  National  Park  Service  estimated  that  it  would  grant  $8,375,000  for 
237  historic  preservation  projects  the  next  year.  Since  these  funds  had  to  be 
matched  dollar-for-dollar,  the  average  cost  per  project  was  almost  $70,000.  For 
1973  the  Park  .Service  reported  that  it  had  on  hand  requests  for  fun/iing  of  750 
projects  totaling  $40,147,000.  With  matching  dollars  the  cost  could  be  more  than 
$100,000  per  project 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  there  are  more  than  60,000  historic  properties  in 
the  states  of  New^  Vork,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  we  liberally  assume  that  a  third  of  these  are  already  cared  for 
and  another  third  are  not  threatened,  the  remaining  third  could  cost  $2  billion  |or 
the  7  states.  If  we  project  this  to  50  sbtes,  admitting  the  risks  of  untidy 
extrapolation,  we  can  guess  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $14  billion,  of  which  the 
federal  share  would  be  $7  billion.  If  the  federal  government  were  to  launch  a 
protection  program  to  meet  these  needs  over  the  next  20  years,  it  would  cost  $350 
million  a  year,  almost  nine  times  Sf\e  current  rate  of  spending. 

Guardianship 

While  rhajor  acquisition  costs  will  probably  be  funded  by  government, 
guardianship  costs  will  probably  require  ej^cclusive  private  funding. 

A  1972  report  on  environmental  volunteers  in  America^  ^  reported  that  there 
were  an  estimated  20,000  private  organizations  in  the  country  primarily  concerned 
with  the  environment.  Extrapolating  from  a  random  sample  poll  the^  authors 
conducted,  one  can  estimate  that  m6re  than  $100  million  was  raised  and  spent  by 
Ithose  groups  that  year.  More  than  75  percent  of  those  organizations  polled  reported 
that  their  primary  source  of  income  was  individual  donations  and  .memberships. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  organizations  that  have  prodded  government  to  altertness 
would  continue  to  exist  (and  still  others  would  be  born  in  response  to  new  issues) 
even  if  contributions  to  them  were  not  tax  deductible.  (The  Sierra  Club  has  done 
so.)  The  point  is,  however,  that  they  might  be  seriously  impoverished.  The  point 
also  Hs  that  if  thejr  importance  lies  in  doing  a  job  of  guarding  and  protecting 
national  resources  that  government  indubitably  cannot  do  entirely  on  its  own,  then 
we  ought  to  want  to  keep  them  in  business.  Few  if  any  of  the  organizations  are 
prosperous;  for  most,  it  is  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Incentives  for  private  giving 
ough\thus  to  he  nourished  rather  than  curtailed. 
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Maintenance 

Estimating  future, costs  for  maintenance  of  parks  and  landmarks  will  depend  in 
large  measure  onihow  many  sites  we  will  want  to  set  aside  and  to  some  degree  on 
how  extensively  they  will  be  used.  For  the  26  million  acres  and  the  more  than  50 
historic  properties  it  manages,  the  National  Park  Service  in  1973  spent  roughly  $150 
million  for  maintenance.  State  and  local  expenditures  might  double  this  figure. 

Unlike  acquisition,  for  which  we  rely  on  the  private  organizations  to  search  and 
.  secure  properties,  saving  dollars  as  well  as  threatened  lands,  and  unlike  guardianship, 
for  which  we  rely  on  private  organizations  to  rais  the  debate  on  environmental 
issues,  there  may  be  less  of  a  need  to^el/on  private  organizations  for  maintenance 
except  to  the  extent  that  government  does  not  respond  to  these  needs,  as  it  has  not 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  for  landmarks. 

At  least  in  recent  years  maintenance  of  parks  has  been  considered  more 
appropriately  a  charge  on  public  rather  than  on  private  funds,  and  government  has 
taken  this^  on  as  part,  of  its  daily  responsibility.  Recently  in  New«  York  City, 
however,  two  small  parks  were  boilt  by  benefactors  and  given  to  the  city  with  an 
endowment  for  their  maintenance.  The  donors  received  as  much  praise  and  gratitude 
for  the  endowment  as  they  did  for  the  loveliness  of  the  parks.  While  many  might 
hope  that  this  kind  of  gift  will  be  emulated,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
precedent  will  become^more  than  an  occasional  inheritance. 


Appendix  A 
Government  Programs 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

iaJJ^^  ^^"^  ^"^  ^^^^  Conservation  Fund  Act  was  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  in 
'  -^^^  "'^^'"^  Secretary  of, the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  authorize 
systemized  appropriations  to  acquire  designated  national  park  lands.  Revenues  for 
the  fund  were  to  be  raised  from  receipts  of  park-user  fees,  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
federal  property,  and  from  taxes  on  motorboat  fuel.  Later  amendment  provided  use 
of  monies  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  royalties  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act  Roughly  half  of  the  funds  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  states  on  a  matching 
basis  and  the  remainder  to  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  the  Forest  Service.^ ^ 

•  The  fund  came  fully  into  operation  in  fiscal  1966.  As  originally  enacted,  the  law 
authorised  annual  appropriations  of  $200  million  to  the  fund  which  was  to  have  a 
25-year  life.  In  1971  the  law  was  amended  to  raise  the  annual  appropriation  to 
$300  million  through  1989. 

Between  1966  and  1971,  a  total  of  6  years,  more  than  800,000  kcres  were 
acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Forest  Service  by  grants  from  the  fund  totaling  $336  million.  It  is 
predicted,  moreover,  that  1  million  federaf  acres  will  have  been  acquired  through 
1974  at  a  cost  of  $600  million.  State  grants  that  totaled  more  than  $700  million 
were  spent  for  both  acquisition  and  park  development.  Since  states  match  those 
funds  at  least  50-50,  at  least  $1.4  billion  was  oblfgated  by  the  states  for  parks.  On 
the  other  hand  far  less  than  this  was  spent  for  acquisition  since  on  the  whole  states 
have  chosen  to  spend  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  their  money  on  park  improvement. 
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Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Account 

For  more  than  40  years  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  been 
buying  bird  and  wild  animal  habitat  with  monies  raised  from  the  sale  of  migratory 
bird  hunting  stamps.  In  1961  in  order  to  accelerate  the  program  to  acquire  lands 
before  the  habitats  were  destroyed,  Congress  passed  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  which 
provided  up  to  $105  million  for  accelerated  land  acquisition.^^ 

The  objective  of  the  accelerated  program  was  to  acquire  2,500,000  acres.  In  the 
first  13  years  of  the  15-year  program,  ^advance  appropriations  and  duck  stamp 
receipts  totaled  more  than  $133  million,  permitting  acquisition  of  more  than  1.5 
million  acres.  During  this  period  40  new  national  wildlife  refuges  were  established 
and  1.2  million  acres  weie  acquired  to  preserve  small  wetlands  for  waterfowl 
protection.  The  1973  estimates  predicted  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  in 
1977,  70  percent  of  the  goal  will  have  been  reached  and  that  2.1  million  acres  out 
of  the  original  2.5  million  acre  goal  will  have  been  acquired. 

Open  Space  Program 

The  Open  Space  Program  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
began  in  1961  with  grants  of  $3.1  million  under  legislation  requiring  state  and  local 
governments  to  contribute  at  least  70  percent  of  the  land  costs.  To  the  end  of 
fiscal  1964  about  100,000  acres  were  purchased  with  this  aid  at  a  tota^cost  of  more 
than  $121  million,  of  which  the  federal  share  was  $32  million.  In  that  year 
Congress  liberalized  the  act,  raised  federal  matching  to  50  percent  and  authorized 
assistance  to  acquire  and  clear  built-up  land.**  By  the  end  of  1971,  a  year  before 
the  program  was  disbanded  and  turned  over  to  the  states  under  the  Urban 
Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  Program,  more  than  $441  million  federal 
doliars^were  spent  to  acquire  348,258  acres  at  a  total  cost  of  $850  million. 

Historic  Preservation 

For  historic  preservation  the  basic  federal  legislation  is  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  which  authorized  a  program  of  grants  to  begin  in  1971 
primarily  to  assist  the  states  in  their  planning  and  development  programs  under  both 
public  and  private  leadership.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  program  Congress 
appropriated  less  than  $24  million. 

Other  federal  programs  include  a  National  Registry  of  Historic  Places,  a  survey  of 
historic  sites  and  buildings,  architectural  and  engineering  surveys  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  local  governments,  and  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  For 
1974  it  was  estimated  that  these  programs  together  would  receive  funding  of  only 
$2.2  million. 
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Appendix  B 
Private  Organizations 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

For  15  years  the  Nature  Conservancy,  incorporated  in  1951,  remained  a  small, 
largely  amateur  organization.  Then,  as  now,  it  concentrated  its  program  of  land 
»vmg  on  areas  of  ecological  and  environmental  significance  andojnlike  government 
did  not  give  pnonty  to  recreational  needs.  In  the  second  half^  the  1960s  it  set  for 
Itself  the  fask  of  transformation  to  a  fully  professional:o^(,:zation  adequate  to 
meet  growing  needs.  An  illustrative  and  possibly  conclusive  jneasurement  of  how 
•  complete  the  transformation  was  is  the  growth  of  its  assets  from  $3  million  in  1965" 
1  ohn  million  m  1973.  Since  the  beginning  of  its  operation  it  has  saved  nearly 
l,^UO  are^f  forests,  swamps,  marshes,  prairies,  mountains,  and  beaches  involving 
some  700,000  acres  throughout  the  United  States.  In  a  recent  single  year  58  000 
acres  were  saved  in  29  states.  .  - 

The  Nature  Conservancy's  growth  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  was  assisted  by  larxe 
contributions  of  private  foundations.  The  Ford  Foundation  alone  granted  $2  5 
million  between  1966  and  1971,  $900,000  of  which  aimed  at  making  the 
Conservancy  largely  self-sufficient  from  further  subventions  of  foundation  funds  for 
basic  operating  costs.  Other  contributing  foundations  include  the  Mary/Louise  Curtis 
Bok  Foundation,  the  Mary  Flagler  Cary  Charitable  Trust,  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper 
Foundation,  and  the  Sarah  Mellon  Scaife  Foundation.  ' 

The  Conservancy  receives  donations  of  land  as  well  as  of  cash  aiid  collects  dues 
from  lb  membership  of  more  than  26,000  people.  Contributions  in  1973  totaled 
more  than  >24  million,  $14  million  of  which  were  gifts  of  land. 

The  Conservancy  atti-ibutes  much  of  its  effectiveness  in  the  land-saving  business 
to  the  swiftness  with  which  it  can  act  It  works  basically  in  three  ways:  purchase  of 
land  with  funds  raised  by  private  gifts,  acceptance  of  land  donations,  and  advance 
acquisition  of  land  for  local,  state,  and  federal  governments.  In  addition  to  its 
general  fund,  ^he  ^nservancy  has  a  Project  Revolving  Fund  and  Guarantee  and 
Income  Fund. 

The  Project  Revolving  Fund  is  the  Conservancy's  chieV  financial  account  for  the 
acquisition  of  land.  Monies  from  the  fund"  are  loaned  to  local  chapters  and 
committees  for  acquisition  while  local  fund-raising  drives  are  launched.  A  1971  Ford 
Foundation  ^nt  made  $600,000  available  for  Uie  fund  if  the  Conservancy  could 
raise  an  additional  $2.4  million  and  Uius  up  me  fund  by  $3  million,  which  it  has 

The  Guarantee  and  Income  Fund  was  established  boUi  to  supplement  Uie 
Kevolving  Fund  and  to  provide  an  endowment  from  which  interesfexan  be  drawn 
for  national  operations.  With  an  endowment,  the  fund  isolates  arf(A  protects  the 
Conservancy  from  total  reliance  on  the  sometimes  vagarious  philanthropies;  and  it 
protect  Its  and-saving  dollars  from  being  badly  eroded  by  inevitable  administi-ative 
costs.  Equally  important,  securities  in  which  the  fund  is  invested  can  be  used  as 
bilateral  for  commercial  bank  loans  for  land  acquisition  when  the  Project  Revolving 
Fund  IS  overloaded.  Almost  half  of  the  annual  subventions  to  the  endowment  are 
earned  from  life-memb^ership  contributions. 

The  Conservancy  achieved  ultimate  financial  respectability  in  1972  when  major 
lending  institutions  decided  that  to  lend  the  Conservancy  money  they  no  longer 
required  the  guarantee  of  credit  that  had  been  provided  by  The  Ford  Foundation" 
The  Conservancy  was  given  this  line  of  credit  on  its  own  recognizance. 
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The  Trust  for  Public  Land 

y 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land  recently  began  its  second  year  of  operation  and  we 
thus  have  only  a  one-year  record  of  accomplishment  to  view.  However,  in  that  year 
the  Trust  acquired  over  2,400  acres  of  land  in  or  near  urban  areas. 

Th?  Trust  describes  itself  as  an  organization  that  "offers  a  new  approach  to  land 
conservation,  putting  professional  experience,  private  sector  capital  and  ideals  to 
work  on  the  task  of  providing  the  public  with  adquate  open  space . .  .[and  is  an 
organization  that  is]  designed  to  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis . . 

^hcn  its  founders  decided  that  the  Trust  should  be  self-sufficient,  they 
nonelKe!e'ss  felt  that  it  would  take  three  years  before  they  could  achieve  this,  and 
they  turned  to  private  foundations  and  others.  Grants  of  $100,000  each  \yere  made 
by  the  Andrew  Norman  and  San  Francisco  Foundatipns,  and  a  grant  of  $250,000 
was  made  by  The  Ford  Foundation.  An  Eastern  donor  gave  $150,000  anonymously. 

Prominent  among  the  programs  the  Trust  hopes  to  emphasize  and  which  they 
have  already  undertiken  is  advance  acquisition  of  lands  for  governmental  agencicJs. 
Like  the  Nature  Conservancy,  they  cite  that  the  quickness  with  which  they  can 
respond  saves  not  only  threatened  acres  but  also  money.; 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  was  created  by  Congress  in  ^1949. 
Although  it  receives  annual  funding  by  Congress  for  part  of  its  operation,  it  also 
functions  as  the  only  national  nonprofit  membership  organization  whose  exclusive 
mandate  is  historic  preservation.  Congress  established  the  Trust  "to  ^ther'^the 
national  policy  to  preserve  for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings  and  objects  of 
national  significance ...  and  to  provide  [a  trust]  to  receive  donations  of  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  in  American  History  and  culture  . . 

For  its  first  six  years  the  National  Trust  had  an  operating  budget  of  over 
$40,000  and  a  membership  that  climbed  only  from  165  to  1,300.  Endowment 
funds  of  $1,250,000  each  from  the  Avalon  and  the  Old  Dominion  Foundations  in 
1957  provided  security  and  promoted  growth.  Today  ,  the  Trust  has  more  than 
65,C<)0  individual,  organization,  and  corporate  members  who  provide  income  of 
almost  $3.2  million  which  it  uses  to  earn  federal  matching  grants  up  to  $2.7  million 
annually  for  a  total  budget  of  almost  $5.9  million. 

Recognizing  that  all  imp^ortant  historic  buildings  cannot  and  possibly  should  not 
be  acquired  to  function  as  museums,  the  Trust  uses  and  teaches  other  techniques 
such  as  easements  and  restrictive  convenants.  Either  the  easement  or  the  convenant 
may  be  used  to  prohibit  alterations  of  facades  or  interiors.  When  these  techniques 
are  used,  (juildings  can  be  protected,  at  least  for  the  short  term,  while  they  are 
occupied  by  residential  or  commercial  tenants. 

Another  technique  the  Trust  uses,  particularly  for  historic  districts,  is  a  revolving 
fund.  Beginning  with  gifts  and  donations  (or  with  bank  credit  if  available)  the  Trust 
lends  money  to  local  organizations  for  the  purchase  of  buildings.  The  organizations 
place  restrictive  convenants  on  them  and  offer  them  for  sale  on  the  open  real  estate 
market  Proceeds  (and  sometimes  profits)  from  the  sale  of  the  buildings  are  then 
paid  back  to  the  Trust  and  are  used  for  additional  purch;^<;es  in  the  same  district  or 
another  locality. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  IN  RELATION 
TO  ENyiRONMENT-POLLUTION 

Blair  T..  Bowert  - 
I 

DEFINITION  OF  SECTOR 


The  terms  "environment"  and  "environmental  quality"  have  been  used  to  refer 
to  any  one,  several,  or  all  of  a  wide  range  of  problems,  including  occupational 
health,  urban  desrgn,  housing  standards,  vector  control,  swimming  pool  inspection 
restaurant  mspection.  Similarly,  the  term  "conservation"  no  longer  has-if  indeed  it 
ever  had-an  unambiguous  definition  even  when  applied  solely  to  natural  resources. 
Therefore,  to  enable  explicit  (operational)  consideration  by  the  Commission  of  the 
ro  e  of  private  philanthropy  in  relation  tp  the  "environment,"  two  foci  have  been 
selected:  environment-pollution  and  envinonmcnt-preservation.  The  ftrst  refers  to  the 
problems  associated  with  the  inevitable  generation  and  discharge  of  residuals  from 
human  activities;  the  subsequent  changes  in  ambient  environmental  quality  (AEoj- 
and  the  damages  resulting  from  such  changes.  (Recognizing  that  in  some  cases 
changes  in  AEQ  may  yield  benefits.)  The  second  refers  to  the  problems  associated 
with  preserving,  over  time,  specific  natural  environments  -  suth  as  the  pupfish 
ecosystem,  and  specific  man-made  environments  -  such  as  historic  buildings. 

Conceptually,  there  are  no  reasons  why  government  should  not  logically  be 
performing  the  necessary  activities  relating  to  the  two  foci,  with  exception  of 
implementation-monitoring  activity.  However,  government  performance  has  been 
inadequate  for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  are  indicated.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  a  role  for  private  philanthropy  in  the  environment  sector  for  some  time,  and 
probably  always  with  respect  to  the  implementation-monitoring  activity. 


II 

EVOLUTION  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPIC  ACTIVITY 
IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT  SECTOR 


There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  the  increasing  role  (absolutely  if  not  reia- 
tively)  of  private  philanthropy  in  the  environment  sector  since  World  War  II  First, 
the  rising  affluence  enabled  a  shift  among  a  significant  segment  of  the  population 
from  the  consumption"  of  private  goods  to  the  use  of,  and  an  interest  in,  "public 
goods,  m  the  form  of  common  property  resources,  such  as  better  air  and  water 
quality,  historic  buildings,  wilderness  areas.  Second,  there  was  an  increasing  realiza- 
tion among  a^  significant  segment  of  the  population  of  the  predominance  of  a 
development'  orientation  in  the  governniental  line  (management)  and  regulatory 
agencies  responsible  for  natural  and  man-made  enviornments.  That  is,  every  good 
dam  site,  including  Grand  Canyon,  should  be  developed  to  provide  irrigation  water, 
industrial  water^  hydropower,  etc.,  rather  than  leaving  the  stream  "free  flowing"  to 
provide  the  amenity,  scientific^  and  recreational  services  available  from  the  stream  in 
Its  natural  condition.  Third,  a  significant  segment  of  the  population  recognized  that, 

*  Consultant,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Washington.  D.C  This  report  is  published  as  originally 
submitted  to  the  Commission. 
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even  though  there  had  been  a  shift  in  society's  social  values-in  terms  of  priorities 
\  relating  to  the  "use"  of  the  environment,  the  governmental  agencies  did  not  and 
coald  not  move  rapidly  enough  to  tackle  the  root  causes  of  the^nvironment-jjollu- 
tion  problem  and  to  preclude  the  loss  of  unique  natural  and  historic  resources  by 
development  ' 

The  increasing  support  from  private  philanthropy  for  activities  relating  to  both 
environment-pollution  and  environment-preservation  came  from  both  foundations 
and  from  individuals.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  deals  with  environment-pollution. 


Ill 

ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 
IN  THE  SECTOR  ENVIRONMENT-POLLUTION 


The  two  basic  activities  where  private  philanthropy  has  an  important  role  in  the 
environment-pollution  field  are:  (1)  research;  and  (2)  implementation-monitoring. 
The  attached  diagram  depicts  in  generalized  form  the  residuals-environmental  quality 
management  (REQM)  system,  i.e.,  the  structure  of  the  environment-pollution 
problem.  (AEQ  then  is  a  function  of:  final  demand;  product  specifications;  the 
spatial  pattern  of  economic  activities;  the  types  of  raw  materials  used;  the  tech- 
nology of  productiorvmaterials  recovery-byproduct  production-residuals  modifica- 
tion; and  the  REQM  strategies  adopted.  Research  is  needed  with  respect  to  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  with  respect  to  each  of  the  elements.  Throughout  the  paper 
research  refers  19  "software"  research,  to  which  it  is  suggested  that  private  philan- 
thropy be  limited.  Further  rationalization  of  that  position  is  provided  in  the 
Appendix.  Implementation-monitoring  or  monitoring  implementation  relates  to  the 
day-to-day  checking  on  the  actual  behavior  or  performance  of  agencies  responsible 
for  REQM. 


Research 

Conceptually  research  is  a  logical  function  of  government,  both  for  governmental 
action  agencies  ?  *  governmental  research-funding  agencies.  The  problem  is  that  of 
formulating  and  doing  research  which  is  on  the  frontier  or  "cutting  edge**  of 
environmental  pollution  (REQM)  problems.  Particularly  important  characteristics  of 
this  type  of  research  are:  interdisciplinary,  long-run,  innovative,  with  uncertain 
results.  Certain  conditions  are  endemic  in  one  or  the  other  or  both  types  of  govern- 
ment agencies  which  inhibit,  .and  often  preclude,  effective  research  activity  output 
from  governmental  agencies.  Such  conditions  include  the  following: 

1.  The  perspective  of  governnriental  agencies  is  typically  short-run;  "mission" 
oriented.  This  is  increasingly  true  even  v/ith  respect  to  non-action  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

2.  Agencies  funding  research  on  environnriental  pollution,  such  as  NSF  and  action 
agencies,  I.e.,  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  do  little  *Mnhouse"  research. 
This  makes,  it  difficult  to  acquire  top  caliber  individuals  who  are  themselves 
competent  researchers  and  hence  can  formulate,  monitor,  and  interpret  good 
research.  Most  such  individuals  do  not  want  to  be  in  essence  merely  **paper 
shufflers.'*  x., 

3.  Research  is  typically  funded  for  short  time  frames  and  generally  requires 
specific  outputs.  The  short  time  frame,  i.c.,  one-two  years,  is  particularly  a  problem 

^^9^ new,  multidisciplinary  ar^as  of  research,  where  it  is  not  clear  how  the  research 
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will  develop,  what  the  problems  will  be  in  carrying  out  the  research,  what  new 
questions  will  be  uncovered  in  the  research  as  it  evolves. 

4.  Research  by  line  agencies  is  typically  a  marginal  operation  for  such  agencies, 
because  they  must  concentrate  on  "fire  fighting."  Even  where  there  is  a  proclivity 
on  the  part  of  the  head  and/or  staff  of  the  line  agency  to  undertake  such  research, 
it  IS  hard  to  induce  governments  of  general  jurisdiction  to  fund  such  activities.  One 
can  find  some  governmental  agencies  and  administrators  who  are  willing  to  look  at 

♦   problems  in  a  fresh  way,  but  typically  they  lack  budgets  to  do  so.  , 

5.  The  perspective  of  governmental  agencies,  even  the  research-only  (i.e.,  non- 
action) agencies,  tends  to  beHimited,  and  dominated  by  existing  governmental  and 
agency  views  of  the  problem  and  alternative  strategies  for  "solving"  the  problem 
Thus  research  which  is  funded  often  fails  to  consider  the  relevant  range  of  alterna- 
tives. 

The  principle  involved  is:  it  is  difficult  to  induce  either  governmental  action 
agencies  or  governnrienul  research  funding  agencies  to  undertake  new  directions  of 
research  and  analysis.  The  record  supports  this  principle  clearly,  as  far  as  environ- 
ment-pollution  is  concerned.  For  example,  the  kinds  of  questions  which  logically 
should  have  been,  but  originally  were  not,  tackled  by  governmental  agencies  include 
analytical  techniques,  planning  methodology,  distribution  of  cost$  and  benefits 
among  various  groups  of  the  population,  the  analysis  of  likely  responses  to  various 
incentive  mechanisms  by  different  activities  generating  residuals,  optimal  types  of 
governmental  organization,  economic  and  other  implications  of  alternative  REQW 
strategies,  perceptions  of  environmenUl  quality  problems  and  attitudes  toward' 
them.  However,  once  such  topics  were  uckled  via  funding  by  private  philanthropy 
to  universities  and  "research  organizations  such  as  Resources  for  the  Future,  and 
methodologies  were  developed, governmental  agencies  often  have  "picked  up  the  ball' 
and  allocated  their  larger  resources  to  further  development  and  application.  It  is  this 
innovative  and  initiating  role  in  research  that  private  philanthropy  has  been,  is,  and 
will  be,  crucial. 

Thus  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  is  to  provide  sufficient  financing  to  insure 
that  an  adequate  amount  of  research  on  the  "cutting  edge"  of  the  environment- 
pollution  sector  is  accomplished.  The  thrust  of  the  private  sector  effort  should  be 
on  developing  methodologies  and  analytical  approaches  and  evaluation  of  policy, 
particularly  with  Respect  to  variables  difficult  for  governmental  agencies  to  analyze, 
such  as  life  style." 

The  annual  allocation  from  the  private  sector  required  to  support  this  "cutting 
edge  research  is  on  the  order  of  five  million  dollars.  This  is  because  government 
^encies,  particularly  NSF  and  EPA,  have  been  allocating  increasing  funds  for 
software  REQM  research.  On  the  order  of  10-15  million  dollars  per  year  appears 
to  be  devoted  to  this  type  of  research,  although  published  budget  categories  defy 
unambiguous  interpretation.  Additional  amounts  are  allocated  to  specific  elements 
of  the  REQM  system,  particularly  ecosystem  studies.  The  problem  is  primarily  that 
of  finding  competent  researchers  and  research  projects,  not  so  much  of  funding. 

The  above  conclusion  refers  to  the  Relatively  short  ru  n.  Over  the  longer  run,  i.e., 
15-25  years,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  this  role  of  private  philanthropy  will 
be  needed.  Clearly  "residuals"  problems  will  not  go  away  in  time.  Consequently 
there  will  be  a  role  for  private  philanthropy  for  some  period,  the  role  diminishing 
over  time  as  governmental  agencies  become  better  able  to  carry  out  the  needed 
research.  The  best  estimate  is  that  there  will  be  a  critical  need  for  private  philan- 
thropic financial  support  for  research  on  environment-pollution  for  at  least  the  next 
decade. 
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Monitoring  implementation 

The  second  major  activity  where  private  phllanfhropy  has  an  important  and  a 
critical  role  is  monitoring  implementation.  The  problem  is  that  of  developing 
mechanisms,  instrumentalities,  institutions  for  keeping  governmental  agencies  on  the 
right  track,  i.e.,  what  can  be  termed  the  **watchdog**  function.  Legislation  is  a 
means>  not  the  end;  it  must  be  converted  into  specific  administrative  ^guidelines, 
rules,  procedures,  and  those  implemented  to  achieve  the  goals  agreed  upon  in  the 
legislative  process.  These  goals  can  be  eroded  over  time  by  the  performance  of  both 
line  (management)  and  Regulatory  agencies.  Or  the  goals  of  society  may  shift,  and 
the  agencies  may  not  shift  correspondingly,  despite  having  the  "organic"  capacity  to 
do  so. 

Typically,  regulatory  agencies  have:  (1)  been  increasingly  **taken  over**  by  those 
who  are  being  regulated;  and  (2)  become  increasingly  narrow  in  perspective  over 
time,  in  relation  both  to  <;ocietal  gpals  and  to  their  originally  defined  usually 
multiple  objectives.  Similarly,  line  agencies  Responsible  for  multiple  outputs  tend  to 
emphasize  increasingly  over  ^ime  those  outputs  which  can  be  most  readily  converted 
into  monetary  terms  and  which  reflect  the  interests  of  development-oriented  private 
groups. 

The  "watchdog"  activity  is  critical.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  for  certain . 
types  of  interests  to  perform  the  activity,  because  of  the  dispersion  of  the  members 
of  the  interest  group  and  limited  financial  resources,  for  example,  the  many 
individual  commercial  fishermen  or  recreation ists  using  a  large  bay  or  estuary. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so,  there  has  been  a  relatively  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
and  activity  of  ''citizens"  -  or  often  called  private  **public  interest"  groups, 
particularly  in  the  environmental  field.  Prior  to  that  time  the  watchdog  function  if 
it  was  performed  at  all,  was  performed  by  one  or  another  type  of  advisory  commit- 
tee, at  least  in  concept  There  are  various  forms  of  advisory  committees,  i.e., 
appointed  by  administrators  without  or  with  legislative  mandate,  established 
specifically  by  legislation,  etc.  The  effectiveness  of  any  advisory  group  is  a  function 
of  the  competence  of  the  individual  committee  members,  the  time  the  committee 
members  have  available  to  spend  on,  the  problems,  the  extent  of  professional 
staffing  provided  to  the  committee,  the  reporting  procedure,  the  source  of 
financing,  and  the  interest  and  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  **client." 

The  record  is  reasonably  clear:  such  advisory  groups  have  been  relatively  ineffec-' 
tive  in  performing  the  necessary  "watchdog"  function.  Virtually  no  bureaucrat  is 
willing  to  finance  a  critical,  even  though  objective,  independent  review-evaluation 
group  from  his  own  budget,  although  the  "ombudsman"  concept  has  been  given 
considerable  publicity  in  recent  years.  Needed  are  both  instrumentalities  and 
financial  capacity  to  intervene  in  the  decision-making  processes  relating  to  environ- 
ment-pollution problems.  Such  intervention  involves  the  gathering  of  additional 
data,  making  additional  analyses,  evaluating  th^  reports  and  related  materials 
produced  by  the  governmental  agencies  involved.  This  monitoring  activity  must  be 
continuous,  i.e.,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  positive  environmental  quality. 

The  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  (NEPA),  and  the  U.S.  judicial 
system  in  general,  provide  a  mechanism  for  intervening  in  the  decision-making 
processes  and  raising  questions-at  a  minimum  about  procedure,  and  sometimes 
about  substance,  relating  to  both  environment-pollution  and  environment- 
preservation.  Legislation  in  various  states  requiring  environmental  impact  statements 
similarly  provides  a  mechanism  for  intervention.  However,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mechanism  requires  activity  by  private  groups,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  (EOF),  the  Natural  Resources^  Defense  Council  (NRDC),  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  (LWV),  Ban  the  Non-Returhable  Bottle  groups,  etc. 
Activity  in  turn  *  ^uires  financing,  which  in  the  past  has  come  primarily  from 
individual  contrib  ons.  However,  private  foundation  contributions  to  support 
id   elopmentofth     -^al  bases  for  action  was  critical. 
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Because  organizations  such  as  EDF,  t^DC,  Environmental  Action,  are  considered 
lobbying  organizations,  contributions  to  them  are  not  tax-deductible.  This  may  well 
inhibit  private  philanthropy  from  helping  to  redress  the  "balance  of  power"  with 
r^ect  to  environment-pollution  issues.  Such  issues  very  often  involve  a  balancing 
Of  impacts  on  industry  versus  impacts  on  environmental  values.  Generally  industry 
vand  often  the  government  acting  primarily  for  industry)  has  far  more  resources  to 
throw  into  the  battle  than  the  environmental  groups,  in  terms  of:  lobbvine 
capacity;  financing  advertising  (most  of  whjch  can  be  written  off  as  a  "business 
expense  );  capability  to  engage  in  litigation;  and  generation  of  technical  informa- 
tion, a  IS  with  respect  to  the  last  of  these  that  private  foundations  can- play  an 
inriportant  role,  along  with  general  support  of  non-lobbying  organizations  such  as  the 
L.WV.  buch  support  would  result  in  a  more  effective  implementation  monitoring 

It  merits  emphasis  that  the  United  States  is  fortunate  to  haye  both  the  institu- 
tional mechanisms  for  providing  additional  inputs  into  decision-making  -legislation 
and  judicial  system-and  the  possibility  of  organizing  private  groups  to  utilize  those 
» mechanisms.  No  other  country  is  comparably  structured. 

Thus,  the  need  is  for  reasonably  assured  financing  of  the  Implementation- 
rnonitoring  function  over  time.  The  magnitude  of  the  need  will  not  diminish  over 
time,  at  least  not  until  both  "life  style"  and  income  distribution  shift  such  that  the 
values  Invo  ved  become  incorporated  in  the  values  of  society  and  the  normal 
decision-making  processes  of  government 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assess  what  the  magnitude  of  the  need  is  in  this  case- than 
It  IS  with  respect  to  research.  An  annual  expenditure  of  five  to  ten  million  dollars 
appears  to  be  the  proper  order  of  magnitude.  Probably  no  one  "privaicvvoluntarv" 
organization  should  be  financed  indefinitely.  Certainly  five-year  revieV  of  per- 
formance would  be  appropriate.  The  history  of  voluntary  organizations  tlpickfly  is 
that  they  are  effectiv^e  for  some  period  of  time,  sometimes  longer  and  sStimes 
Shorter,  and  then  begin  to  become  narrow,  solidified,  no  longer  perforiViing  their 
original  functions.  It  is  difficult  to  reinvigorate  voluntary  agencies,  particulkriy  since 
so. many  of  them  depend  on  one  or  a  few  personalities.  Thus,  care-should  be 
exercised  in  how  the  expenditure  would  be  made  for  support  of  implementatfon- 
monitoring.  One  of  the  important  objectives  avou Id  be  to  continue  to  seek  out  each 
year  new  small  operations  which  merit  help  to  get  established  on  their  own  In 
some,  perhaps  in  many,  cases,  substantial  numbers  of  individuals  in  an  area' are 
willing  to  support  an  activity,  but  the  problems  of  getting  it  organized  jnd  tapping  , 
their  resources  is  difficult.  In  effect,  seed  money  is  what  is  required.  / 

Summary  > 

Two  activities  meriting  support  from  private  philanthropy  have  been  identified  in 
the  environment-pollution  area:  (1)  innovative  and  initiating  research  on  REQM;  and 
(2J  implementation-monitoring  of  actions  of  all  levels  government  relating  to 
environment-pollution.  It  should  be  possible  to  decrease  private  support  for  the 
former  from  a  suggested  annual  level  of  five  mi'lio.i  dollars  after  another  decade  or 
so.  Private  support  to  aid  in  taking  effective  advantage  of  existing  and  evolving 
mechanisms  for  intervening  in  decisions  concerning  environment-pollution  will 
always  be  required,  at  ajevel  of  .five  to  ten  million  dollars  per  year. 


Appendix 

Hardware  Research  vs.  Software  Research 


The  reason  that  environmental  pollution  from  the  discharge  of  residuals  exists  in  any  society 
r-W\r-^  environment  as  a  factor  input  inta  production  has  traditionally  been  at 
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zero  cost  Thai^js,  there  has  been  no  charge  for,  the  use  of  the  assimilattvi^  capacity  of  the 
environment^  analogous  to  charges  for  raw  materials/  labor,  capital,  land.  As  a  result,  rational* 
entrepreneurs  and  plant  managers-capitalist  and  socialist  «like,  have  sought  to  use  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  least  ^expensive  factor  input,  environmental  services,  in  attempting  to  maximize 
profits.  As  long  as  population  and  productive  activities  v^ere  widely  dispersed,  use  of  the 
environment  for  disposing  of  residuals  resulted  in  few  externalities.  At  greater  population  and 
production  levels,  the  use  of  the  environment  by  one  user  began  to  impinge  adversely  on  other, 
users  of.the  environment;  ergo,  pollution  began  to  occur. 

WhetYA;onstraints  are  imposed  on  the  discharge  of  residuals  to  the  environment-on  a  factory, 
mine,  farm,  management  responds  (if  tt  is  rational)  by  attempting  to  find  the  least  cost  means 
for  reducing  discharges.  This  may  involve  research  or  new  or  modified  hardware-prqductlon 
processes,  by-product  production,  methods  of  treatment  A  similar  response  is  engendered  when 
the  cost  of  any  factor  input  increases,  labor  for  example.  When  a  new  labor  contract  is  signed 
increasing  wage  rate^,  this  stimulates  most  management  (in  non-regulated  industries  at  least),  to 
find  or  develop  labor-saving  methods.  In  such  cases  there  has  never  been  any  suggestion  that 
the  government  or  private  philanthropy  should  subsidize  the  search  for  labor-saving  methods. 
Or,  when  safety  regulations  were  finally  imposed  on  work  plants,  tf^  costs  to  meet  such  regula- 
tions were  accepted  as  normal  costs  of  doing  business.  The  debate  was  over  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations,  not  who  was  to  o^y  for  meeting  them. 

Thus  there  is  no  rationale  tof  subsidy  of  hardware  research  in  the  environment<pollutioT)  field 
by  private  philanthropy,  iw^f^  is  also  little  rationale  for  subsidies  by  governments.  Subsidies 
have  been,  and  con^ttf^ue  vd  be,  made,  despite:  (1)  the  ofttimes  difficulty  of  differentlatmg 
between  subsidizing  the  development  of  non*productive  technology  versus  productive,  i.e., 
profit-making,  technology;  and  (2)  the  basic  fact  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
discharger  to  develop  and/or  adopt  means  for  reducing  discharges.)  On  the  other  hand,  software 
research  on  REQM  systems,  incentive  mechanisms,  distribution  of  costs  to  and  benefits  from 
improving  AEQ,  etc.,  is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  p/^ate  sector.  As  indicated  In  the 
body  of  the  report,  private  philanthropy  has  played,  and  can  continue  to  play,  a  critical  role  in 
supporting  innovative  and  mitiating  software  research  in  the  environment* pollution  field. 
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PHILANTHROPIC  ACTIVITY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  APf^IRS 

Adam  Yarmolinskyt 


introduction 


International  affairs  is  traditionally  thought  of  as  a  field  of  activity  reserved  to. 
governments,  and  to  public  international  organizations.  But  in  fact  the  role  of 
private  nonprofit  institutions  in  international  affairs  is  well  established  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  from  international  disaster  aid  to  international  exchange  of 
persons,  and  a  still  wider  range  of  ideas,  from  scholarly  research  to  popular 
'  Education.  In  all  these  areas,  private  philanthropy  and  government  occupy  over- 
lapping spheres,  in  which  public  and  private  agencies  work  side  by  side,  and  public 
as  welKas  private  funding  supports  the  work  of  the  private  sphere. 
^  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  is  so..  In  an  increasingly  interdependent  world,  it 
becomes  increasingly  artificial  to  treat  international  affairs  as  an  entirely  separate 
^  subject  matter,  to  be  handled  in  unique  ways  by  persons  with  a  unique  set  of  skills. 
Rather,  it  is  more  realistic  to  think  of  international  affairs  as  an  aspect  of  almost 
every  domestib^pifern;  in  busineyi  and  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  finance,  in 
technological  dmlopment,  in  education,  and  in  cultural  activities.  It  is  a  thread 
that  runs  through  the  fabric  of  domestic  affairs  and  that  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  that  fabric.  Within  government,  international  affairs  is'no  longer  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  Department  of  State.  Every  department  of  government  is  involved, 
at  one  time  or  another,  with  matters  of  international  affairs,  in  commerce,  in  " 
agriculture,  in  labor  relations,  in  the  control  of  the  environment.  Similarly,  philan- 
thropic activity  in  international  affairs  is  part  and  parcel  of  philanthropic  activity 
geneially,  in  health,  in  education,^  in  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  distress,  in^ 
support  of  the  arts  and  the  pursui^t  of  learning.  Within  one  of  the  major  founda* 
tions,  for  example,  the  international  division  reports  that  it  is  working  more  and 
more  closely  with  other  djyisions^in  the  foundation.  To  the  extent  that  philan- 
thropy helps  to  support  the  exchange  of  persons  and  the  study  of  international 
affairs,  it  is  more  and  nrpre  supporting  the  international  dimension  of  subject  matter 
that  has  an  at  I0ast  eqi/ally  important  domestic  dimension. 

The  great  bulk  of  private  international  affairs  activities  still  comes  under  the 
general  heajjing  of  foreign  aid  (as  the  great  bulk  of  public  international  affairs 
activities  c<Jmes  under  the  general  heading  of  national  security).  This  is  to  say  that 
most  of  the  activities  (and  most  of  the  spending)  by  private  nonprofit  institutions 
that  can  be  identified  as  international  consists  of  various  forms  of  private  foreign 
aid:  relief  work  or  development  assistance  carried  on  overseas,  or  education  and 
research  carried  on  in  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  overseas  populations,  A  ' 
second  and  much  smaller  category  of  activity  consists  of  international  affairs  educa- 
tion and  research:  education  and  research  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  carried  on 
primarily  in  tht  United  States,  either  to  prepare  Americans  to  work  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  or  to  educate  Americans  about  the  rest  of  the  world  and  American's  role 
in  it. 

But  there  is  a  third  category  of  international  activity  that  is  increasingly 
important  in  the  private  nonprofit  sector,  as  it  is  in  other  sectors  of  American 
^ciety.  That  is  work  on  common  problems,  with  people  and  institutions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  peace  research  at  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London  or  at  The  International  J^Qftce  Research 
Institute  in  Stockholm, , or  of  journalism  studies  at  the  International  ^r^s  Institute 

•  *  ^ 

^alph  Waloo  Emerson  University  Prpfessor,  University  of  Massachusetts.  » 
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in  Geneva,  or  at  the  International  Institute  of  Broadcasting  in  Rome,  This'  third 
category  of  activities  has  no  definable  boundaries,  since  it  is  increasingly  an  aspect 
rather  than  a  category  of  philanthropy  itself. 

The^discussioi.  that  follows  is  addressed  first  to  private  foreign  aid,  as  by  far  the 
largest  category  of  international  activities  to  date,  and  then  to  international  affairs 
education  and  research.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that,  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  international  activities,  mutuality  is  gradually  taking  over.  As  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail  below,  private  foreign  aid  is  increasingly  a  process  of 
helping  the  less  developed  countries  to  pursue  their  own  courses  of  development. 
Research  and  education  in  international  affairs  is  increasingly  a  matter  of  mutual 
education  and  transnational  study.  And  these  developments  are  in  addition  to  and 
interwoven  with  the  joint  pursuit  of.  common  problems  across  international 
boundaries,  as  described  above,  which  will  eventually  make  international  activities 
only  an  indistinguishable  aspect  of  philanthropic  activity  generally. 


Tabid  1  «- 

Charitable  Giving  for  International  Activities 
(In  mllUons  of  dollars) 

A  B 

Type  of  Inatltutton                      Gross  Expenditures  Net  E:q)enditures 

Private  Voluntary  Agencies                    $700  $450 

Foundations                                         200  '  200 

Colleges  and  Universities                       300  100 

Corporations                                         5Q  *S0 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES                   '  $1,250  $800 


Note:  Column  B,  ^'Net  Expenditures,"  represents  expenditures  adjusted  for 
double  counting,  e.g.,  federal  support  to  voluntary  agencies..  Data  exclude 
federal  defense- related  health  and  research  and  development  expenditures. 
Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  $50  million.  In  order  to  avoid  spurious 
accuracy. 

Source:  Column  A  —  Line  1  -  "Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Programs,  1973,"  Agency 
for  International  Development;  tentative  figures  for  1974  Indicate  an 
Increase  to  $950  million  and  $700  million  respectively;  Line  2  -  Gtving 
US/^.  American  Association  of  Fund-Halslng  Counsel,  New' York,  1974; 
Line  3  -  Estimate  based  on  unpublished  survey  data  of  the  World  Studies 
Data  Bank,  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  New  York;  Line 
4  -  represents  5  percent  of  estimated  corporate  contributions  In  1973 
as  r^rted  in  Giving  USA,  supra. 

Column  B  —  Line  1  "  Federal  Government  ($208  million),  foundation 
($20  million),  and  corporate  ($10  million)  support  to  private  voluntary 
programs  was  subtracted  from  line  1,  Column  A.  Federal  support 
was  obtained  from  "Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Programs,  1973,"  supra. 
Foundation  support  was  estimated  at  d  percent  of  total  foundation  granta 
in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  Corporate  support  was  estimated  at 
1  percent  of  total  corporate  philanthropic  contributions,  as  reported 
in  John  Watson,  "Biennial  Survey  of  Companj^  Contributions,"  The 
Conference  Board,  New  York,  1973;  Line  3  -  estimate  for  federal, 
foundation,  and  other  private  support  to  colleges  and  universitius  were 
obtained  from  the  World  Studies  Data  Bank,  supra. 


There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the  volume  of  U.S.  charitable  giving  to  interna- 
tional activities.  A  rough  estimate  of  this  volume  for  fiscal  1973  (the  latest  yeaj  for 
^  .:h  full  tigures  are  available)  appears  in  Table  1.  The  net  total  of  some  $800 
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million,  adjusted  for  double  counting  and  to  eliminate  federal  and  state  contribu- 
tions and  rounded  off  to  avoid  the  impression  of  spurious  accuracy,  is  compiled 
from  estimates  of  expenditures  by  private  voluntary  agencies,  foundations,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  business  corporations.  Three  major  problems  account  for  the 
inadequacy  of  the  statistics: 

.  1.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  precisely  what  is  an  expenditure  in 
international  activities.  How  much  of  what  kinds  of  university  overhead  should  be 
attributed  to  its  international  activities?  What  portions  of  a  health  research  program 
,  m,  say,  tropical  diseases  (which  may  appear  in  the  United  States)  are  oroDerly 
international? 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  flow  of  private  and  public  funds.  How  much  of  the 
costs  of  a  state  university  area  studies  program  are  attributable  to  annual  state 
appropriations  (public),  endowment  income  (presumably  all  private),  federal 
contributions  public),  alumni  giving  (private),  and  foundation  grants  and  corporate 
contributions  (private)?  How  much  of  the  expenditures  of  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations is  attributable  to  various  kinds  of  federal  contributions  and  concessions? 
What  about  contributions  by  wholly  (or  partially)  owned  subsidiaries  of  U  S 
corporations? 

3.  The  numbers  are  not  being  collected  or  analyzed  in  any  systematic  fashion  by 
public  or  private  agencies.  One  of  the  principal  current  sources,  the  American 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  simply  does  not  have  the  resources  to  compile 
comprehensive  data.  The  Foundation  Center  uses  a  different  set  of  definitions  and 
does  not  attempt  to  .categorize  the  giving  programs  of  the  enormous  number  of 
smaller  foundations.  And  corporate  contributions  that  do  not  pass  through 
corporate  foundations  (as  is  increasingly  the  case)  are  not  publicly  reported  or 
systematically  collected.  A  new  effort  to  organize  and  systematize  the  collection  of 
statistics  in  this  field  is  being  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Council 
on  Philanthropy,  and  should  begin  to  yield  better  results  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
At  the  ^me  time,  however,  the  tendency  of  international  activities  to  be  assimilated 
into  the  various^ubstantive  fields  of  philanthropic  giving,  as  described  above,  will 
make  the  task  of  collecting  figures  even  more  difficult  over  the  long  run  and  may 
eventually  require  a  new  taxonomy  for  philanthropic  activity  generally. 

This  paper  surveys  the  range  of  philanthropic  activities  in  international  affairs;  it 
is  hoped  that  It  will  suggest  new  points  of  departure  for  future  study. 


I 


PRIVATE  FOREIGN  AID 


A  Little  History 

The  tradition  of  private  foreign  aid  in  the  United  States  has  its  deepest  and 
perhaps  its  strongest  roots  in  the  American  missionary  tradition.  In  1649  John  Eliot 
founded  the  first  missionary  society  in  North  America,  The  Society  to  Propagate 
the  Gospel  in  New  England,  while  the  earliest  place  names  in  California  mark  the 
missionary  origins  of  much  of  its  settlement,  begining  with  Father  Junipero  Serra  in 
1769* 

The  American  missionary  movement  abroad  came  into  full  flower  in'\  the 
nineteenth  century.    The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (modeled  onf  the' 
eighteenth-century  B/itish  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts)  was  founded -in  1810,  and  at  its  centennial  celebration,  its  then  president, 
"  O    '  Capen,  reported  that  Americans  had  given  $40  million  for  missionary  work 
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during  the  century.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  had 
recruited  thousands  of  volunteers  during  that  period.^ 

The  missionaries  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  did  a  great  deal 
besides  carrying  the  gosfJel  to  the  heathen.  Samuel  Capen  declared  that  the 
American  Standard  of  Living  could  turn  Heathendom  into  Christendom.  Much  of 
the  missionary  activity  could  be  described  as  primitive  technical  assistance,  applying 
American  ingenuity  and  initiative  in  agriculture,  in  health  care,  in  education,  and  in 
industrialization.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  an  American  missionary  to  Turkey,  used  empty 
beer  casks  to  make  wash  tubs  for  the  verminous  uniforms  of  British  soldiers  in  the 
Crimean  War,  thereby  reducing  the  spread  of  typhus,  and  providing  employment  for 
Turkish  women.  Another  of  Hamlin's  ventures,  a  bakery  that  produced  nutritious, 
honest-weifijlt  loaves  of  bread,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  New  York  railroad 
magnate,  Christopher  Rhinelander  Robert,  who  heard  about  the  "Protestant  bread*' 
when  he  was  visiting  in  Turkey,  and  was  persuaded  to  contribute  the  original 
endowment  for  a  missionary  college  that  achieved  international  fame  as  Robert 
College  —  now  Bosphorus  University. 

There  is  also  a  strong  secular  tradition  in  the  development  of  American  private 
foreign  aid,  particularly  in  the  area  of  disaster,  fanline  and  refugee  relief.  Colonial 
Americans  resporjed  to  tfje  needs  of  French  Acadians  exiled  from  Canada,  a 
century  before  Longfellow  described  their  fate  in  "Evangeline."  More  than  a  million 
dollars  in  private  donations  went  to  Irish  famine  relief  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1847.  The  American  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  1882.  Large  amounts  of  food  were 
donated  to  relieve  the  Russian  famine  of  1891.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
private  food  relief  went  to  India,  China,  and  Cuba  and  refugee  relief  to  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  These  contributions  were  in  part  a  response  to  the  flow  of  private 
gifts  frpm  the  Old  to  the  New  World,  both  by  way  of  disaster  relief  and  to  found 
new  institutions  of  learning  artd  culture. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  ivevailing  view,  in  fact,  was  that  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  charitable  purposes  \^vu\d  be  unconstitutional.  A  $50,000 
appropriation  for  Venezuelan  earthquake  r^ief  in  1812  wa>  soon  forgotten,  and 
President  Pclk  announced  in  1847  that  he  '^ould  veto  any  congressional  appropria- 
tion for  Irish  famine  relief,  on  constitutional  grounds.  The  constitutional  objection 
also  prevailed  over  an  1891  proposal  to  appropriate  funds  to  ship  donated  food  to 
relieve  famine  in  Russia. 

U.S.  relief  operations  during  and  after  World  War  I  were  largely  private;  Herbert 
Hoover*!>  first  '  ''ef  effort,  the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief  in  1914,  was  entirely 
so.  In  1921  and  1922  the  Congress  appropriated  $4  million  to  Russian  war  relief,  in 
Army  surplus  medical  supplies,  through  the  Red  Cross,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
$80  million  spent  on  Russian  war  relief  came  from  private  funds,  as  did  the  more 
than  $100  million  spent  on  Near  East  Relief  during  the  decade  of  the  twenties.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  missionary  tradition  and  a  deep  personal  concern  had  stimulated 
one  man  to  create  a  family  of  institutions  that  gave  new  dimensions  to  private 
foreign  aid.  The  Rockefeltej  Foundation  was  chartered  in  1913  "to  promote  the 
wellbeing  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. ^Sixty  years  later,  John  Knowles, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  foundation  in  his  program  statement,  'The 
Course  Ahead,'*  reaffirmed  the  proposition  that  "most  of  man*,  basic  problems  are 
global  in  dimension.'*)  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  observed  earlier  (in  1907)  tjiat  "the 
best  philanthropy  involves  a  search  for  cause,  an  attempt  to  cure  evils  at  their 
source,'*  and  the  new  institutions  he  created  introduced  a  systematic  approach  to 
the  tasks  of  foreign  aid. 

Within  its  first  month,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  created  an  International 
Health  Commission,  and  within  the  first  nine  months 'a  study  was  initiated  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  China  Medical  Board  before  the  end  of  1914.  The 
\^xd  was  largely  responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  nriodern  medical  education  in 
China,  and  after  it  was  cut  off  from  giving  further  aid  there,  has  been  operating 
4i    ughout  South  East  Asia. 
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The  primary  focus  of  the  foundation's  international  activities  during  its  first  30 
years  continued  to  be  on  medicine  and  public  hea'»  i,  building  on  the  rural  sanita- 
tion  wqrk  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  which  had  been  remarkably 
successful  in  eradicating  hookworm  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  which  moved 
into  the  foundation  in  1913.  The  foundation's  most  dramatic  achievement  was  the 
development  of  a  vaccine  for  yellow  fever.  It  also  worked  on  malaria,  eliminating 
one  of  Its  worst  forms  carried  from  Africa  to  Latin  America,  and  on  typhus  and 
tuberculosis.  At  the  same  time,  it  helped  to  build  and  endow  22  schools  of  public 
health  m  the  United  States  and  has  supported  more  than  10,000  people  under  a 
fellowship  program  established  in  1917  to  promote  the  study  of  medicine  and 
public  health  which  has  since  been  expanded  to  include  the  whole  gambit  of  the 
»cial  ^lences,  agricultural  sciences,  and,  most  recently,  the  environmental  sciences. 
WhHe  foundation  teams  in  the  Held  worked  with  national  governments  and  local 
authorities,  researchers  pursued  fundamental  and  applied  research  on  foundation 
granis,  and  indigenous  experts  and  administrators  were  trained  on  foundation 
fellowships. 

During  the  1940s,  the  foundation  began  to  phase  out  of  international  public 
health.  The  Intemational  Health  Division  was  folded  into  what  became  the  Division 
of  Medicine  and  Public  Health,  and  the  foundation's  primary  focus  shifted  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  world's  food  supply.  Beginning  in  Mexico  in  1943  a 
program  of  applied  research  aimed  at  increasing  yields  per  acre  produced  new  strains 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  that  resulted  in  The  Green  Revolution  throughout  the 
developing  world  ~  the  work  for  which  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug  of  the  foundation  staff 
received  the  Nobel  prize.  Again,  the  work  was  carried  out  by  field  staff,  backed  up 
foundation^upported  laboratory  lesearch  (some  of  which  antedated  the  program  by 
many  years)  and  supplemented  at  Hrst  by  training  of  individual  host  country 
nationals,  *then  by  support 'for  the  establishment  of  agriculti;ral  schools  and 
institutes  in  the  host  countries,  and,  in  the  sixties,  by  the  creation,  jointly  with  host 
governments  and  The  Ford  Foundation,  of  six  international  institutes  for 
agriculturah^esearch,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Spinning  in  1963,  stabilization  of  population  growth  became  a  top  priority  in 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  program.  This  facet  of  the  program  includes  funda- 
mental  re^arch,  development  of  more  effective  contraceptives,  education  and 
training  of  professionals,  and  support-  for  delivery  systems,  including  family 
planning.  An  important  part  of  the  program  was  the  creation  of  centers  for  the 
study  of  reproductive  biology  at  a  number  of  U.S.  universities. 

Education  has  been  an  essential  instrument  in  the  foundation's  work  on  public 
health,  food  production,  and  population  control.  But  international  education  has 
been  a  program  m  itself  since  the  establishment  of  the  International  Education 
board  in  1923  and  its  a.bsorption  into  the  foundation  in  1928.  Stimulation  of 
higher  education  in  the  developing  world  became  a  specific  program  goal  in  1963 
carried  out  prirrTarily  through  regional  centers  of  academic  strength,  like  the 
University  of  Valle  in  Colombia  and  the  University  of  Ibadan  in  Nigeria.  The  early 
accomplishments  of  the  foundation  in  this  field  included,  according  to  Gerald 
Holton,  the  internationalization  of  physics  in  the  1920s.  Among  those  who  received 
foundation  fellowships  were  Nobelists  Fermi  and  Heisenberg. -Support  went  to  Niels 
Bohr's  Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics  at  Copenhagen,  and  made  possible  the 
world-famous  Institute  of  Mathematics  at  Gottingen.  Social  science  fellows  included 
Gunnar  MyrifftJ  and  Hugh  Gaitskell. 

In  its  humanities  program  as  well,  the  foundation  acted  on  the  principle  that  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Knowles,  . .  people  of  unusually  great  mental  and  spiritual 
capacity  ...  are  confined  to  no  single  country  or  tradition."  ^ 

The  Ford  Foundation,  which  entered  the  international  field  as  soon  as  it  became 
a  major  national/oundation,  beginning  in  1950,  rapidly  increased  the  international 
share  of  its  budgpt,  up  to  more  than  one  third  of  total  spending,  and  focused  its 
efforts  in  private  foreigri  aid,  generally  in  the.  same  fields  as  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
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tion  -  agriculture,  population  control,  education,  and  stimulation  of  other 
development  skills.  Three  other  foundations      Kellogg,  Carnegie,  and  the  Asia. 
Foundation  -  have  worked  extensively  in  the  international  field  -  and  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent,  Lilly  and  Clark. 

During  the  first  30  years  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  life,  before  The  Ford 
Foundation  was  even  a  local  Michigan  charity,  government  played  a  very  limited 
and  even  negative  role  in  foreign  aid  -  as  government  had  in  earlier  eras.  Although 
the  League  of  Nations  established  a  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  Fridtjof 
Nansen  (who  devised  the  Nansen  passport),  the  U.S.  did  not  participate  in  the 
League's  program.  The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  even  restricted  private  aid  to 
belligerents,^  although  the  U.S.  was  a  member  of  the  36-nation  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees,  organized  in  the  late  thirties  to  help  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution,  and  U.S.  immigration  barriers  were  lowered  for  these  refugees,  as  they 
were  for  Hungarian  refugees  in  the  late  fifties.  The  burden  of  receiving  and  placing 
the  flood  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  during  the'pre-war  years  was  still  carried 
by  private  voluntary  organizations,  primarily  the  religious  and  ethnic  group  organiza- 
tions. At  the  time  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  began  its  agriculture  program,  the 
U.S.  Government  had  a  policy  against  working  op  certain  major  food  crops  in 
foreign  countries,  as  competitive  with  U.S.  agriculture. 

*\But  with  the  crushing  impact  of  World  War  II  on  civilian  populations,  the  United 
Stlfes  was  plunged  Into  public  relief  operations,  and  even  before  the  war's  end 
--...Jgified  in  the  organization  of  the' United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  . (UN RRA)  to  which  the  United  States  contributed  some  $3  billion, 
or  70  percent  of  its  budget  over  the  next  S-^years.  In  1947  President 'Truman 
secured  $400  million  from  the  Congress  in  aid  fcff  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  support  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine.  In  1948  the  Marshall  Plan  was  launched  to  support  European 
recovery,  with  an  eventual  total  of  $22  billion  in  publicly  funded  U.S.  resources. 
And  in  1949,  President  Truman  proposed  Point  Four:  "A  bold,  new  program  for 
making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  industrial  progress  available  for 
tha  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas." 

Point  Four  extended  foreign  aid  from  Europe  to  the  developing  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and  from  relief  and  recovery  to  economic,  political,  and 
social  development.  The  program  included  technical  assistance,  capital  grants  for 
supplies  and  "equipment,  and  large  amounts  of  surplus  U.S.  food  stuffs  made 
available  uoder  a  series  of  food  aid  programs  culminating  in  P.L.  480,  enacted  in 
1954.  By  1970,  the  United  States  had  spent  some  $125  billion  on  foreign  aid,  two 
thirds  of  that  amount  on  economic  (as  distinguished  from  military)  aid,  and  two 
thirds  outside  Europe.  Still,  it  never  even  approached  the  minimum  level  of  1 
percent  of  gross  national  product  for  aid  to  developing  countries  proposed  by  the 
Pearson  Commission  * 

The  multilateral  dimension  of  public  foreign  aid,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
expanded  enormously  since  World  War  II  with  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new 
international  agencies  in  the  post-war  period,  including  UNESCO  (1945, 
incorporated  into  UN  1946),  UNICEF  (1946),  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  (1948),  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO)  (1949),  the  World 
Food  Program  (WFP)  (1963),  the  International  Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  (1948), 
and  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  (1965),  and  particularly  with 
the  doubling  of  the  World*  Bank's  development  activities  in  the  last  five  years.  But 
U.S.  funding  for  multilateral  programs  has  not  achieved  the  volume  of  the  U.S. 
national  program,  and  the  current  reluctance  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  -  for  example,  fof  the  World  Bank's  soft  loan  program  -  casts  a  long  shadow 
on  future  prospects.  Private  voluntary  agencies  have  been  involved  more  and  more 
in  U.S.  and  .multilateral  aid  programs,  and  their  role  is  discussed  in  detail  below. 
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The  Shape  of  Private  Foreign  Aid  Today  ' 

» 

Both  public  and  private  foreign  aid  agencies  are  going  through  a  fundamental 
proc|ss  of  transformation,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  in  earlier  epochs,  private 
foreign  aid,  supported  by  both  public  and  private  funding,  is  taking  a  leading  role  in 
the  process. 

The  transformation  that  is  taking  place  has  its  roots  In  four  circumstances: 

1.  Thegrowing  recognition  that  the  less  developed  countries  cannot  hop  i  to  close 
the  gap  between  their  present  standards  of  living,  measured  in  per  capita  shares  of 
gross  national  product,  an(i  the  standards  of  living  of  the  developed  world,  and  that 
they  will  have  to  find  new  ways  to  achieve  a  decent  way  of  life  for  their  popula- 
tions, at  lower  material  levels,  and  probably  by  resort  to  more  labor-intensive  (and 
less  capital-and-energy-intensive)  activity. 

2.  The  growing  concern  that  current  development  efforts  and  conventional 
foreign  aid  are  raising  the  incomes  and  improving  the  life  styles  of  the  affluent 
minorities  in  the  less  developed  world  while  not  reaching  the  impoverished  majority 
of  the  population. 

3.  The  growing  sympathy  with  populist  movements,  and  voluntary  organizations 
generally  in  the  less  developed  world,  replacing  cold  war  stereotypes  of  those  move- 
ments, and  rather  seeing  them  as  indigenous  sources  of  energy  and  ideas  to 
transform  their  societies. 

4.  The  general  decline  in  public  foreign  aid  has  meant  that  a  number  of 
countries  and  a  number  of  areas  of  activity  are  simply  not  touched  by  progress. 

Th'jre  is  an  increasing  trend  of  opinion  among  professionals  in  foreign  aid  that 
private  voluntary  efforts  are  particularly  effective  in  pointing  out,  for  example,  the 
need  to  focus  educational  programs  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level,  or,the  need 
to  focus  health  prpgrams  on  training  nurse-practitioners  and  physicians'  assistants,  or 
the  advantages  in  drilling  tube  wells  with  human  labor  rather  than  with  well-drilling 
rigs  operated  by  outside  contractors  with  expensive  fuel. 

These  four  circumstances  have  found  expression  not  only  in  the  work  of 
U.S. -based  private  voluntary  organisations  for  overseas  relief,  but  also  in  the  1973 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  legislation,  which  encourage  cooperation  and 
increased  interface  between  private  and  public  agencies'  by  calling  for  a  *^new 
approach  to  development' and  providing  unique  opportunities  for  voluntary  agencies 
to  work  in  partnership  with  gov^nment  agencies.**^  The  amendments,  discussed 
further  below,  reflect  a  congressional  mandate  to  channel  a  greater  proportion  of 
development  assistance  through  the  private  sector.  .  ^ 

These  changes  are  the  subject  of  a  major  stucjy  recently  initiated  by  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  the  leading  private  research  organization  in  the  field.  The 
study,  Program  to  Analyze  and  Enhance  Effectiveness  of  Private  American 
Organizations  in  Assisting  Development  Overseas,"  is  addressed  to  the  need  for  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  changing  role,  goals,  and  strategies  of  voluntary  organizations, 
and  the  establishment  of  criteria  to  measure,  and  thus  increase,  their  effectiveness  in 
contributing  to  development.  The  study  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  the 
world  in  development  terms,  focusing  on  approaches  to  aid  giving  and  aid  receiving; 
^  the  current  role  of  private  development  bodies;  an  examination  of  the  changing 
needs  .and  demands  placed  on  j)rivate  organizations  for  future  development; 
methodologies  for  establishing  effectiveness  criteria  and  for  measuring  effectiveness; 
recommendations  for  creativity  in  improving  effectiveness  and  constituency  relations 
in  the  United  States,  including  possible  structural  and  funding  innovations.^ 
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Seven-Year  Totals  -  Foreign  Disaster  SUtisUcs  and  Emergency  ReUef  Expenditures,  FY.  1965  Through  FY  \91A 


FUNDS  EXPENDED  OR  VALUE  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
<Sl  million  Will  jppc^r  as  1,000) 


MiCAL 
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KtrOKUD  OK 
EJflMAUD 
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(  O.NTIN. 
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.  ANCE 
OTIUR  US 
AGENCIES 

P  I. 
FOOD  FOR 
COVIb.  OK 
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PEACF ' 
VOLACb** 

VOLACS, 
OIHEK 
Li.  S 
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•ancl 

lOTAL 
U.  S 

Assisr. 

ANCE 

KLPORTEO 
'  ASSIST- 
ANCE 
OIHEK 
NAIIONb 

KEPOR1 LD 
ASSIST. 
ANCE 
HObI 
'  COUNTRY 

1971 

522,2121 

68,069,760 

15,882 

36,866 

16,400 

106,456 

13,^80 

16,684 

205,668 

266,636* 

744',837* 

1970 

J2,915= 

11,743,040 

6,259 

11,5f)3 

296 

21,908 

(^,709 

12,202 

60,937 

59,493* 

96,595* 

1969 

1,018,5343 

32,482,216" 

4,447 

24,771 

51 

71,913 

>^39  ^ 

12,246 

114,867 

95,495* 

130,974* 

1968 

4,103 

5,455,602 

1,357 

6,398 

3,112 

20,440 

1,223 

7,866 

40,396 

16,504* 

^  607,108* 

1967 

17,547 

14,223,092 

6,167 

5,77J 

.  371 

31,230 

37,816 

12,235 

93,591 

173,23j* 

2,964,747* 

;%6 

7,086 

4,139,646 

652 

983 

56 

21,459 

2,271 

1,572 

26,993 

9,566* 

• 

1965 

47,089^ 

5,504,173 

2,433 

18,728 

21,137 

4,077 

3,751 

50,126 

3,576* 

• 

7-YEAR 
TOTAL 

< 

1,689,486 

141,617,529 

37,197 

105,081 

,  20,2H6 

294,543 

68,915 

66,556 

592,578 

62*4,503 

(billion) 
4.544,261* 

00 


♦Incomplete  or  not  available.  Note  that  for  FY  1965  and  1966  only  limited  information  was  available  on  assistance  by  other  nations  and  none  on  self-help. 

In  later  years  it  became  possible  to  obtain  more  information  for  these  two  columns  but  they  are  slill  incomplete. 

500.000  deaths  were  result  of  Nov.  1970  cyclone  and  1971  civil  strife  in  East  Pdkistan. 

Over  66.000  of  total  deaths  due  to  May  31,  1970  earthquake  in  Peru. 
^Of  deaths  shown,  one  million  were  result  of  civil  strife  in  Nigeria.  This  was  an  estimate -may  be  too  high.  * 

3^.000  of  deaths  were  result  of  May  ,11.  19^5  cyclone  in  East  Pakistan.  .         :  ^ 

♦•Private  voluntary  agencies. 

Source:  11th  Report  Foreign  Disaster  Emergency  Relief  F.Y.  1971.  Agency  for  International  Development,  p.  180.* 
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It  may  well  be  that  an  end  product  of  this  transformation  of  the  foreign  aid 
process  will  be  a  body  of  ideas  that  is  also  applicable  in  the  developed  world,  in  the 
new  era  of  near-term  energy  shortages  and  long-range  limits  on  growth. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place,  private  voluntary  organizations  are  engaged 
in  a  wide  range  of  foreign  aid  activities.  The  kinds  of  activities  that  make  up  private 
foreign  aid  today  can  be  brokf^n  down  under  four  major  headings: 'disaster  relief, 
refugee  aid,  food  aid  (giving  food,  as  distinguished  from  developing  local  capacity  to 
produce  m»e  food),  and  most  important  of  all,  development  assistance.  In  each  of 
these  <:ategories  a  variety  of  private  organizations,  funded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  is 
engaged  in  delivering  services  and  funneling  research  results,  training,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  dollars  into  foreign  aid  operations.  These  organizations  incfude 
.  foundations,  universities,  religious  denominations,  single-purpose  organizations  like 
VITA  (Volunteers  |n  Technical  Assistance),  and  organizations  that  spring  up  to 
respond  to  particular  crises,  like  Bangladesh  Relief,  as  well  as  an  enormous  range  of* 
organizations  that  'include  a  foreign  aid  component  in  their  programming,  from 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO. 


Disaster  Relief 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  kind  of  foreign  aid  is  help  in  a  disasteTr  -  earthquake, 
flood,  or  the  destruction  of  war.  ^^'^'e  private  voluntary  agencies  have  been  an 
essential^  arm  of  government-to-government  and  public  international  agency 
assistance  (see  Table  2),  sometimes  serving  as  an  early  warning  system,  providing  a 
conduit  for  emergency  rations  and  supplies,  and  helping  to  organize  or  restore 
indigenous  voluntary  efforts.  U.S.  AID  disaster  reports  indicate  that  while  the  dollar 
volume  of  services  and  supplier  provided  by  private  agencies  is  relatively  small 
compared  with  publicly  supported  efforts  in  any  given  crisis,  their  presence  on  the 
scene  is  of  critical  value,  and  the  network  that  they  maintain  could  not  be  kept  up 
on  a  standby  basis  with  anything  like  the  geographical  coverage  that  the  private 
agencies  arfe  able  to  acl\ieve. 


Refugee  Relief  ' 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  number  of  refugees  In  the  world  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  over  the'  last  decade,  so  that  the  total  amounts  to  more 
than  15  million  men,  women,  and  children  today.  (See  Table  3.)  Again,  while 
large-scaje  refugee  operations  ar-c  conducted  on  a  government-to-government  basis 
often  with  the  help  of  intergovernmental  organizations,  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions play  a  facilitating  role,  and  maintain  a  reservoir  of  expertise  that  is  essential  in 
dealing  wjth  periodic  crises  as  well  as  continuing  problems.  Private  organizations 
dealing  with  refugee  problems  may  alsa  be  able  to  focus  more  effectively  on 
underlying  problems  of  political  injustice,  as  for  example.  Amnesty  International  has 
focused  public  attention  on  the  systematic  use  of  torture  in  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners  in  a  number  of  countries. 


Food  Aid 

The  bulk  of  the  food  supplied  to  developing  countries  under  P.L.  480  Title  1 1 
programs  has  been  and  still  is  supplied  on  a  gcvernment-to-government  basis.  Out  of 
a  total  dollar  value  of  $290,000,000  provided  in  1973,  more  than  $170,000,000 
worth  was  nnade  available  through  voluntary  agencies.  Of  this  total,  74  percent  w^ 
distributed  through  two  agencies.  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  CARt:,  lit 
approximately  equal  amounts,  and  the  balance  was  distributed  by  nine  other 
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V       Tablt  3 

World  Refugee  Population 


Area 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

"  a971 

Asia 

9,181,800 

7. 296.300 

12,473,94P 

iU.204, 

467 

10, 139 

467 

Middle  East** 

1,  761, 572 

1,717,201 

1,538,674 

1 

601, 

746- 

1,851, 

746 

Africa 

1,58«,366 

5,061,487 

1,956,083 

1 

"857, 

699 

1, 86 

664 

Europe  and  U.  K. 

901,095 

949, 819 

'  634,240 

720, 

540'* 

f 

719, 

049 

Western  Hemisphere 

2,108,008 

2,207,208s 

\\  540.  065 

1. 

318. 

576 

1.401, 

570 

TOTAL 

15,538,841 

17,318,320 

18, 143.011 

15, 

703. 

028 

15.975, 

493 

1972 

Asia 

Middle  Easl"^ 

1,887,645 

Africa 

1,268,791 

Europe  and  U.K. 

715,618 

• 

Western  Hemisphere 

1,389,076 

TOTAL 

15,682,557 

Figures  obtained  from  The  United  States  Commltfie'^or  Refugees. 


organizations.^  With  the  temporary  disappearance  of  U.S.  food  surpluses,  however, 
and  the  continuing  increase  in  U.S.  food  prices,  along  with  prospects  of  reduced  pro- 
duction, the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  concludes  that  "P.L. 
480,  as  it  affects  the  availability  of  food  for  overseas  distribution  by  voluntary  agen* 
cies,vhasbeen  rendered  largely  obsolete."' 

Existlhs  and  predicted  food  shortages  in  .developing  countries  remain  a  n^assive 
problem.  A  limited  number  of  voluntary  agencies  has  acquired  the  general  expertise 
(and  in  some  cases  the  local  expertise)  to  administer  food  aid.  There  are  two  open 
questlonsr/How  much  of  the  burden  of  supplying  the  food  deficit  will  the  United 
States  assume?  And  how  much  of  a  role  will  the  private  voluntary  agencies  play  in 
delivering  tliat  food  supply?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  a  matter  of  U.S. 
public  policy,  since  any  significant  contribution  to  the  problem  will  require  both 
public  funds  and  a  decision  about  the  allocation,  of  relatively  scarce  resources  which 
might  be  u^d  within  the  United  States  or  for  paying  customers  overseas.  The 
answer  to  the  second  question  will  depend  primarily  on  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  and 
host  governments  as  to  whether  they  will  insist  on  handling  food  aid  on  a  govern* 
ment*to*government  basis,  using  their  own  personnel  (including  the  developing 
network  of  indigenous  voluntary  organizations)  to  handle  distribution;  or  whether 
they  will  accept  the  good  offices  of  U.S.  private  voluntary  agencies  to  assist  in  the 
process.  This  reaction  will  in  turn  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  private  voluntary  agencies  to  adapt  to  the  shift  to  a  more  active  role  proposed 
for  them  in  the  1973  foreign  aid  legislation,  and  described  in  A  Look  to  the 
Fu^ure,^^  from  a  primary  emphasis  on  relief  operations  to  a  primary  emphasis  on 
development  assistance,  discussed  further  below. 
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Development  Assistance 

Development  assistance  activities  involve  helping  the  developing  countries  to  help 
themselves.  Functional  elements  include  practical  work  in  the  field  (assisting  farmers 
in  programs  such  as  using  new  varieties  of  seeds  or  organizing  child  care  centers  at 
the  community  level);  basic  and  applied  research  (in  reproductive  biology,  in  early 
childhood  education,  in  agricultural  economics);  training  experts  and  administrators 
in  the  United  Slates  and  in  third  countries;  strengthening  existing  institutions  and 
creating  newHnstitutions  in  the  country  itself  and  at  the  regional  level  to  do  training 
and  education,  and  to  guide  the  development  process  (a  national  or  regional  rice 
research  institute,  a  new  university,  an  economic  development  commission);  and 
making  major"  capital  investments  in  the  developing  countries  (power  grids, 
processing  plants,  transportation  systems). 

The  bulk  of  the  funds  for  these  activities  come  from  public  sources:  The  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program  and  other  national  programs;  The  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  The  World  Bank,  and  other  supranational  ajiencies.  (See  Tables  4  and  5.) 
On^  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  people  who  work  in  development  assistance 
activities  in  the  field,  other  than  the  citizens  of  the  countries  themselves,  are 
employees  of  private  nonprofit  organizations:  universities,  foundations,  private 
voluntary  agencies. 

If  the  changes  mandated  in  the  1973  amendments  to  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
legislation  are  can-ied  out  as  described  above,  the^role  of  the  private  voluntary 
ajgencies  will  be  increased,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  A  larger  prpponion 
of  AID  funds  will  be  channeled  through  these  agencies,  and^they  will  be  encouraged 
to  initiate  more  development  assistance  proposals  by  seeking  AID  grants  rather  than 
responding  to  AID  program  initiatives  under  goye-nment  contracts.^  ^  Grant  funds 
are  already  being  used  in  this  fashion  by  the  governments  of  Canada,  West 
Gerrrany,  The  U.K.,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  their  foreign  aid  pro- 
grai  IS.  The  private  foundations  being  created  overseas,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
japan,  are  also  taking  an  interest  in  development  assistance. 

This  shift  of  emphasis  will,  in  turn,  .  squire  the  voluntary  agencies  to  develop 
new  kinds  of  skills,  shifting  the  focus  of  their  own  programs  and  people  from  relief 
to  development.  The  shift  will  be  difficult  for  voluntary  organizations  generally, 
because  their  fund  raising  (largely  from  individual  contributors)  has  emphasized  tha 
their  funds  go  directly  to  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  it  will  require  some 
reeducation  to  convince  contributors  that  dollars  spent  on  planning  and  institution- 
building  may  be  more  productive  in  the  long  run.*^  On  the  other  hand,  these 
private  dollars  become  even  more  important,  since  private  organizations  that  become 
entirely  or"  primarily  dependent  on  public  funding  lose  an  important  aspect  of 
independence.  It  will  be  particularly  difficult  for  those  organizations  that  are  not 
primarily  concerned  with  overseas  programs  -  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  -  to  iriake  the  shift.  On  the  olher  hand,  organizations  like  Volunteers  for 
International  Technical  Assistants  and  the  international  Executive  Service  Corps  fit 
right  into  the  new  approach.  But  wiia^ev^r  their  problems  with  their  constituencies, 
these  voluntary  organizations  are  parlicutarly  well  equipped  tcr  help  activate  the 
voluntary  sector  in  the  countries  in  wWch  ihey  are  working,  in  order  to  pursue  the 

.new  kinds  of  foreign  aid  objectives  described  above. 

The  role  of  the  major  foundations  (primarily  .  Ford,  Rockefeller,  Kellogg, 
Carnegie,  Lilly,  and  Clark)  has  already  changed  since  the  Rockpfeller  Foundation 
established  itself  in  the  development  field  a  generation  before  public  foreign  aid 
became  a  significant  reality.  Foundation  programs  have  in  a  number  of  instances 
been  integrated  with  public  programs,  so  th/t  manpower  as  well  as  funding  from 
public  and  private  sources  contributes  to  a  single  project.  When  AID  and  The  World 

'Bank  went  about  setting  up  the  Consultatr;f  ^^^JiL  °"  International  Agricultural 
Research,  John  Hannah,  the.  AID  Administrator,  ISd'^Robert  McNamara,  President 
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Summary  For  All  Countries 
(U.S,  Fiscal  Years  -  Millions  of  Dollars) 


U.  S.  OVERSEAS  LOAHS  AND  GRANTS  •  OftLtCATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  PERIOD 

totau 

PROCtAM 

TOTAL 

flif  AT. 
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TOTAL 

LOAMS 

HfNTt 

9AJk 

AMD  . 

A«*0 

lltMTI 
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.MTfllST 

IM4 

ina 

lt«t 

)f7f 

Wl 

ma  ' 

MTcain 

1.  fCONOMIC  ASSISTANCE* -TOTAL   

17.039 

4.784 

3.942 

4.103 

3.524 

3.676 

3.442 

3.941 

4.118 

101,520 

13.525 

87. 

2,238 

1,662 

1,035 

1,340 

1,389 

1,299 

1,639 

1,  391 

21,  139 

j4,313 

13,525 

20,788 

2, 546 

2,  201 

2,  267 

2,185 

2,  288 

2,143 

2,  XI 

2,  726 

27,427 

67,207 

- 

67,207 

A.  A.t  0  end  ^Mtoowiof  AwnctM 

Gf»ntl°  
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of  the  World  Bank,  insisted  that  both  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations 
commit  themselves  to  a  continuing  role  in  the  management  acid  guidance  of  the 
research  centers,  involving  foundation  staff  as  well  as  foundation  dollars. 

The  numbers  of  foundations  involved  in  development  assistance  in  a  significant 
way  remains  small,  and  is  necessarily  limited  to  foundations  with  adequate 
professional  staff,  including  some  pvefjcas  field  staff.  These  foundations' have  long 
been  aware  ofahc  dis^jarity  between  their  resources  arid  public  resources,  and  they 
have  responded  ih  four  kinds  of  ways:  ^ 

1.  They  are  emphasizing  pilcJt  projects,  relatively  small  but  capable  of^^eplication 
by  publfp  donors  or  host  countries*  Where  they  provide  general  institutional 
support,  it  is  on*  a  .(Reclining  basis. 

2.  They  are  encouraging  replication  by  "networ^king''  -  supporting  the  creation  of 
regional  networks  around  new  centers  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
techniques:  The  Ford  Foundation  has  just  completed  a  project  it  undertook  15 
years  ago  to  estai)lish  5  new  centers  for  teaching,  science  in  secondary  schools  -  in 
the  Philippines,  in  Turkey,  in  Kenya,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Argentina  -  with  links  to 
other  coyntries  in  each  area.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  working -with  the 
education  departments  of  universities  in:^developing  countries,  to  strengthen 
secondary  school  systems.  '     \      ,  •  ^ 

3.  They  are  concentrating  on  aspects  of  problems  that'gLenftnent,  for  its  own 
special  reasoa^j^ay  not  be  paying  much  attention  to.  Both  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
have  concl^dedibat  family-planning  programs  can  largely  be  left  to  the  support  of 
government  aftd  international  agencies,  while  research  in  reproductive  biology  still 
requires  inteV^ivesupport,  so  much  so  that  Ford  ^Isp^nding  on  this  research  amo|mts 
to  more  than  Tp~p5ivfent  of  total  spending  worldwide.  Ford  is  shifting  from  general 
university  devetopmentKfor  which  other  donors  are  now  availab'le,  to  strehcthening 
national  capabilities  of  ^developing  countries  in  edu^tional  planning,  administration, 
governance,  and  researth  -  a  kind  of  assistance  that  governments  find  it  jiard  to 
accept  from  other  govef-nments.       ^  - 
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4.  They  are  focusing  on  new  approaches  not  yet  ripe  for  large-scale  public 
support:  Rockefeller  is  working  on  new  public  health  problems  created  or 
intensified  by  development  Ford  is  involved  in  an  effort  to  make  public  corpora- 
tions in  Indonesia ,  and  Tanzania  work  better.  The  International  Legal  Center, 
originally  funded  by  Ford/ha$ .added  development  law  to  development  economics  as 
a  subject  for  foundation  concern. 


Both  the  foundations  and  the  voluntary  agencies  are  aware  that  they  are  living 
in  a  period  of  declining  public  spending,  which  creates  a  quantitative  gap  they 
cannot  hope  to  fill  with  their  own  resources.  Thus  far  both  of  them  appear  to  be 
working  more  closely  with  public  agencies  than  with  each  other,  but  this  may  be 
because  the  voluntary  agencies  are  just  in  the  process  of  shifting  to  greater  emphasis 
■\  on  development  assistance. 

Foundation  funds  for  development  assistance  tend  to  go  to  foundation  field  staff 
and  to  universities  and  independent  research  institutions  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 
Sonr.3  grants  are  made  directly  to  foreign  governments.  Exceptions  include  a  Ford 
Foundation  two-year  $73,000  grant  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Overseas 
Education  Fund  for  "strengthening  women's  organizations*'  in  Indonesia,  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  of  $153,000  to  the  International  Press  Institute  in  Zurich  for 
''training  of  African  journalists,**  and  a  Rockefeller  Foundat^ion  $15,000  grant  to 
Travelers*  Aid  Internatioral  Social  Service  of  America  for  a  **tribune"  or  non- 
governmental organization  assembly  in  connection  with  the  Bucharest  World 
Population  Conference  in  August  1974.  The  RockefelTer  Foundation  continues  to 
make  large  numbers  of  fellowship  awards  to  nationals  of  developing  countries  for 
.  study  in  the  United  States,  in  third  countries,  or  in  regional  centers  in  the 
developing  areas,  and  its  conference  center  at  Bellagio  is  a  major  resource  in 
convening  international  groups,  including  public  and  private  representatives,  irj  a 
-neutral  (and  attractive)  setting. 

A  new  dimension  of  foundation  activity  in  the  last  fevy  years  is  what  is  described 
as  '^program-related  investment"  of  focnd<ttion  assets.  The  Clark  Foundation,  for 
example,  is  presently  examining  ways  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 


Given  the  fact  that  public  spending  for  foreign  aid  still  so  vastly  overshadows 
private  spending,  the  question  needs  to  be  asked  whether  continued  private  spending 
is  justified,  and  if  so,  at  what  level?  As  indicated  above,  private  institutions  have 
adapted  their  programs  .to  this  disparity,  but  the  question  remains  whether 
foundations  should  conti'  e  major  foreign  aid  programs,  whether  private  member- 
ship organizations  should  nitinue  spending  on  such  programs,  and  even  whether 
private  voluntary  agencies  holly  devoted  to  overseas  activities  should  continue  to 
solicit  funds,  rather  than  !   fSisiing  entirely  on  government  grants  and  contracts. 

Some  of  these  questions  are  academic.  Voljntary  efforts  have  been  part  of  the 
American  ethos  at  least  since  Tocquevil!e*s  time,  and  are  likely  to  remain  sc.  Private 
Voluntary  organizations?  are  not  likely  to  abandon  their  own  fund  raising,  and 
national  membership  organizations  are  t\o\  likely  to  abandon  their  ties  with  the 
developing  world,  as  those  ties  are  strengthened  even  by  modest  contributions.  But 
the  questions  serve  to  bring  out  the  arguments  pro  and  con  cn  private  funding. 

At  the  same  time,  the  flexibility  and  the  inrreased  availability  of  expertise  that 
government  (and  public  international  organizations)  can  obtain  by  drawing  on 
private  resources  through  contracts,  grants,  and  even  core  support,  enormously 
increases  the  efficiency  a^d  effectiveness  of  public  sector  operations,  as  it  does  in 
almost  every  field  of  public  activity.  Universities  and  research  institutes,  private 
voluntary  agencies  and  service  organizations  like  the  Volunteers  In  Technical 
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Assistance%:\rovide  the  crrtical  mass  of  professronal  manpower  and  organizational 
expertise  t6  carry  out  publicly  as  well  as  privately  sponsored  programs. 

The  traditional  justification  for.  private  philanthropy  in  areas  of  public  activity 
rests  on  the  virtues  of  pluralism.  The  concept  of  pluralism  can  be  broken  down  into 
three  elements  here:  simply  increasing  choices,  offering  a  counterweight  to  existing 
W)ints  of  view,  and  increasing  the  opportunity  for  new  initiatives. 
\When. there  is  a  variety  of  funding  sources,  the  proponents  of  a  particular 
program  have  more  potential  sponsors^to  approach,  and  since  the  funding  source 
will  ine\(itab!y  affect  the  character  of  the  program,  a  wider  range  of  funding  sources 
means  a  wider  range  of  program  content  as  well  as  greater  opportunity  for  any 
particular  program  to  be  funded.  No  single  government  agency  or  inter-agency 
comrnittee  will  have  a  monopoly  of  decision.  In  a  subject-matter  area  that  is  still  as 
experimental  as  development  assistance,  a  wide  range  of  programs  seems  iiighly 
desirable.  At  the  same  time,  potential  sponsprs  have  a  wider  range  of  choice  among 
agencies  to  carry  out  projects,  if  there  are  several  private  institutions\{with  th§ 
independence  that  accompanies  independent  core  funding)  frorti  which  they  can 
choose. 

Pluralism  means'  not  only  more  choices;  it  also  allows  for  a  counterweight 
function.  When  a  particular  point  of  view  is  dominant  in  the  development  assistance  ^ 
community,  private  funding  permits  counterviews  to  b£  aired.  When  the  primacy  o( 
literacy  training  was  being  stressed  by  a  number  of  supranational  agencies,  the 
VVorld  Bank  and  UNICEF  were  able  to  ask  the  International  Council  for  Educational 
Development;  a  private  organization  with  a  multinational  board,  to  take  an 
independent  look  at  literacy  programs  in  the  context  of  larger  programs*  of 
educational  development.  And  if  the  World  Bank  had  not  financed  such  a  study,  a 
private  foundation  might  have  done  so,  or  the  council  might  perhaps  even  have 
financed  a  study  out  of  its  core  budget. 

Lastly,  pluralism  specifically  encourages  new  initiatives.  Private  funding  sources 
may  or  may  not  be  nrx>re  responsive  to  new  ideas.  Government  tends  to  wait  for  the 
development  of  a  public  constituency  for  a  new  idea,  and  to  be  put  off  by  an  active 
veto  group;  and  foundations,  since  they  have  no  popular  constituencies,  also  tend  to 
be  generallj'  cautious.  But  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  sources  statistfcally  increases 
the  probability  that  a  new  ide  will  get  a  favorable  hearing,  and  the  historical  fact  is 
that  Rockefeller  and  Ford  pioneered  in  the  two  key  fields  of  population  control 
and  increasing  crop  yields  in  developing  countries,  as  Carnegie  did  in  area  studies, 
before  the  U.S.  government  was  ready  or  able  to  do  so.  If  it  is  a  fair  test  of  the 
success  of  new  private  initiatives  whether  they  are  later  incorporated  into  public 
policy,  then  foundation  initiatives  in  development  assistance  get  high  marks. 

But  private  funding  not  only  brings  to  beai  the  advantages  of  pluralism;  it  also 
has  certain  inherent  advantages,  at  least  in  situations  where  it  can  complement 
public  funding  of  foreign  aid,  and  particularly  of  development  assistance.'^  Private 
funding  can  denationalize,  it  can  desensitize,  it  can  criticize,  it  can  mobilize,  and  it 
cafTlegitimize. 

•  As  the  developing  countries  come  to  take  an  increasing  pride  in  themselves  as  ^ 
^  national  entities,  they  are  increasingly  resistant  to  offers  of  help  from  other  national 
entities,  ^nd  even  from  public  international  organizations.  They  are  likely  to  be 
particularly  resistant  when  the  help  comes  in  the  form  of  advice  on  how  to  do 
things  better,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  direct  relief,  or  capital  grants.  One 
experienced  professional  has  suggested  that  funding  sources  can  be  arranged  in 
increasing  order  of  neutrality,  beginning  with  the  U.S.  AID  agency,  then  the  World 
Bank  or  the  UNDP,  then  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  even,  higher  on  the  scale. 
The  Ford  Foundation  -  because  it  is  not  associated  with  a  political  name.  The 
concept  of  denationalizing  extends  to  international  organizations  as  well:  the 
"tribune"  of  nongovernmental  organizations  (funded  in  part  by  the  Rockefeller 
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Foundation)  at  the  Bucharest  world  population  conference  in  August  1974 
complemented  the  work  of  the  official  delegations  to  the  conference  in  ways  those 
delegations  could  not  accomplish. 

•  McGeorge  8undy  in  his  1972  annual  report  as  president  of  The  Ford 
Foundation  observed:  . .  our  welcome  in  sensitive  areas  often  derives  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  a  government/**^  Private  funding  sources  are  able  to  attack 
sensitive  problems  with  less  resistance  from  most  governqients  than  those  govern- 
ments would  exhibit  <to  public  funding  proposals.  To  take  a  European  example,  a 
(private)  German-American  binational  commission  on  admissions  to  higher  education 
is  acceptable  in  Germany,  in  part  because  it  i^  funded  from  a  private  source  -  and 

  in  that  case  from  a  German  foundation  -  and  in  part  because  arrangements  have 

been  worked  out  through  the  international  Council  on  Educational  Development  as 
a  neutral  private  international  agency.  In  another  instance,  The  Ford  Foundation 
gave  $20,000  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  for  a  visit  to  the 
.  United  States  by  CHinese  newspaper  editors,  where  government  funding  might  have 
been  unacceptable  to  the  Chines^  —  or  to  the  ASNE. 

Rublic  funding  for  public  criticism  is  sometimes  difficult  to  come  by  and 
may  turn  out  to  have  invisible  strings  attached  to  it.  A  private  organization, 
WorldWatch,  has  been  created,  with  foundation  funds,  to  complement  the  work  of 
the  Food  and  Agrictiltural  Organization  on  world  agricultural  production  and 
prospects  because  the  FAO  can  only  compile  official  reports  from  member  ^ 

.  countries,  some  of  which  are  unwilling  to  reveal  actual  conditions  of  crop  failure 
and  famine.  Even  a  quasi-public  organization  like  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  (lUCN)  is  unable  to  speak  out  on  control  of  whaling 
because  of  pressure  from  some  of  the  governments  represented  in  its  membership. 
This  critical  function  is  perhaps  a  special  case  of  the  counterweight  function 
discussed  above.  Again  as  McGeorge  Bundy  has  pointed  out,  "In  an  open  society, 

.  the  more  a  major  field  is  reserved  to  governmental  action,  the  greater  the  need  for 
serious  nongovernmental  attention  to  that  field."*  ^ 

•  Private  funding,  and  particularly  private  funaing  through  voluntary  agencies, 
gives  scope  to  the  individual  charitable  impulse.  The  expression  of  this  impulse,  in 
turn,  mobilizes  popular  sentiment  for  the  objects  of  charity.  The  donor,  by  making 
the  contribution,  develops  a  stake  in  the  matter.  The  eventual  assumption  of  ^ 
responsibility  by  a  public  funding  source  may  therefore  be  a  function  of  the  interest 
developed  through  private  contributions.  U.S.  private  voluntary  agencies  can  also 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  private  voluntary  sector  in  host  countries.  The , 
process  also  works  in  the  opposite  direction;  when  public  funding  and  government 
manpower  is  reduced,  private  voluntary  agencies  -^^ay  be  able  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  slack.  In  1973  there  were  56  U.S.  AID  missions  covering  61  countries,  while 
there  were  over  80  private  voluntary  agencies  working  in  over  130  countries  and 
areas.' ^  ^ 

•  Government-to-government  development  assistance  was  from  the  outset 

called  "technical  assistance"  in  order  to  avoid  any  implication  that  the  developed  ^ 

world  was  telling  the  developing  world,  and  particularly  their  formetLcolonics,  how 

to  shape  their  social  and  cultural  devclopm^t._But  the  developing  countries  need 
and  can  use  outside  hejj)  jn_^aping  theFr  societies  not  as  carbon  tnapies^fTfie 
developed^world,  compfete  with  rock  music  and  Coca-Cola  advertisements,  but  as 
distmctive  socHal  and  cultural  entities.  By  and^large,  that  kind  of  help  will  only  be 
legitimized  if  it  comes  through  private  agencies  or  entities,  privately  ^funded. 
Whether  it  is  assistance  in  shaping  the  goals  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  or 
the  iong-range  priorities  underlying  the  national  budget  projections,  or  the 
^ techniques  to  record  and  preserve  indigenous  music  and  dance,  this  kind  of 
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assistance  is  most  willingly  received  from  the  private  sector.  Private  voluntary 
agencies  can  work  more  closely  and  more  easily  with  the  emerging  network  of  • 
private  voluntary  agenfiies  in  the  developing  countries,  s  it  was  put  in  an  internal 
Eord  Foundation  memo,  ''the  private  foreign  ^id  sector  has  with  rare 
exceptions.  ..found  itself  most  appropriate  to  be  concerned  with  the  broad  texture 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  society  and  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
wqrld,  not  in  the  narrower  "concerns  of  governments  as  such.'L 

JThere  may  be  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  public  funding  source  will 
legitimize  an  activity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  host  country,  and  where  that  activity 
would  not  be  legitimized  by  private  funding  -  as  in  the  case  of  the  exchange  of 
scholars  with  the  Soviet  Union.  q  ' 

Government  can  also  destroy  the  legitimacy  of  private  foreign  aid  enterprises,  as 
it  has  done  in  the  past' by  covert  assistance  to  ostensibly  independent  private 
groups.  Covert  CIA  funding  of  the  Nationa'l  Student  Association  during  the  1950s 
and  early  1960s  is  the  most  well-known  case  in  point.  Maintaining  the  effectiveness 
of  p'rivate  institutipns  in  this  area  depends  in  part,  therefore,  on  the  willingness  of 
'  government  to  avoid  muddying  the  well. 

The" question  of  legitimacy  has  an  additional  dimension:  when  private  assistance 
to  citizens  of  a  particular  foreign  nation  i^  in  contravention  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  should  it  be  permitted?  The  short  answer  is  that  under 
appropriate  circumstances  such  assistance  can  be  and  has  been  subjected  to 
appropriate  controls.  Cases  in  point  are  North  Korea,  Cuba,  and  North  Vietnam. 

But  there  may  be  situations  where  the  U.S.  government  might  prefer  that 
assistance  should  not 'be  extended  by  private  organizations  in  the  United  States^ 
either  because  such  assistance  might  make  it  appear  that  the  United  States  was 
"tilting"  in  favor  of  the  country  receiving  the  private  aid,  or.  because  tfje  ^vern- 
ment  o^  that  country  could  use  the  availability  of  private  foreign  aid  welfare 
services  to  reduce  its  own  spending  for  those  services  in  favor  of,  say,  military  or 
internal  security  appropriations. 

Neither  of  these  hypothetical  situations  seems  to  provide  reasonable  grounds  for 
^restrfcting  private  foreign  aid  activities,  in  the  first  situation,  experienced  foreign 
observers  are  aware  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  American  society;  the  errors  of 
inexperienced  foreign  observers  are  part  of  the^price  we  pay  for  maintaining  that 
pluralism.  The  effort  involved  in  trying  to  make  a  series  of  official  determinations  as 
to  wiiat  countries  at  what  times  ara  appropriate  objects  bf  the  private  bounty  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  seem  to  be  self-defeating  -  and  v/ould  also  attach  more  public 
significance  to  private  aid  when  it  was  given.  What  if  a  governm'ent  decision  was 
taken  not  to  exclude  Transylvania  from  the  approved  list,  and  then  there  were  no 
private  contributors?  What  would  foreign  observers  conclude  at  tJiajLpoint? 

In  the  second  situation,  the  argument  against  privateToreign  aid  proves  too 
much.  Because  private_cojitributions'ffom  external  sources  for  one  purpose  increase 
thejpial  resources  available  in  a  foreign  country,  the  increase  can  always  be  used  as 
an  excuse  by  governments  to  shift  internal  ftjnds  ta  another  purpose.  A 
maintenance-of-efforts  clause  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  (orevenjoj^alibmc)^ — 
when  dealing  with  private^contributioj^  national  tymrndaries^'  '  Unless'  one  is 

 prepared  -to-wrrte-uff^vate  contributions  entirely,  with  all  their  advantages 

described  above,  one  miist  accept  the  possibility  that  external  contributions  of 
resources  may  result  in  some  shifts  in  the  allocation  of  internal  r6sci:;ces. 

There  are  two  further  criteria  on' which  the  performance  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  can  be  compared  -  quajity  and  efficiency  -  and  the  results  of  the 
comparisoh^  are  ambiguous.  The  performance  of  the  major  private  foundations 
measures  up  at  least  to  the  standard  of  U.S.  and  internatjopal  public  agencies  —  and 
perhaps  more  so  when  one  considers  consistency  over  time.  The  record  of  the 
private'volunUry^agenciesJs_  spottier,  altfibugh  the  requirements  for  registration  with 
--4  '^o^^^V  to  obtain  benefits  such  as  access  to  P.L.  480  food,  and  ocean  freight 
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reimbursement  for  relief  supplies,  and  other  commodities  helps  in  some  ways  to 
maintain  standards.* ^  Increasing  national  and  international  coordination  of  disaster 
and  refugee  relief  efforts,  as  described 'above,  is  helpful.  To  the  extent  that  the 
voluntary  agencies  ara  becoming  partners  of  government  in  development  assistance, 
their  standards  of  performance  are  being  meshed  with  government  standards.  What 
is  sacrificed  in  crude  efficiency  by  involving  a  multitude  of  independent  organiza- 
tions seems  at  least  made  up  by  gains  in  flexibility  and  accumulated  i.istitutional « 
expertise.*' 

It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  public  spending  on  foreign  aid  continues  to 
decline,  the  foundations  and  the  voluntary  agencies  will  both  have  to  reassess 
drastically  their  responsibilities  and  their  programs.  Whatever  they  do,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  will  decide  voluntarily  to  reduce  the  level  of  their  efforts. 


The  Legal  Issues 

While  the  principal  issues  affecting  private  foreign  aid  go  to  levels  of  spending, 
ooth  public  and  private,  and  use  of  private  instrumentalities  by  public  agencies, 
there  are  several  questions  of  law  that  need  to  be  examined.  The  first  one  turns  out 
on  examination  to  be  a  non-issue,  the  second  one  boils  down  to  a  technicality, 
which  might  still  be  worth  straightening  out,  while  the  third  one  involves  what 
seems  d  clear  inconsistency  in  the, Internal  Revenue  Code.  A  fourth  issue  is  briefly 
covered  below. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Logan  Act,^°  enacted  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Republic  to  discourage  private  meddling  in  United  States  foreign  policy,  may  be 
some  kind  of  impediment  to  private  foreign  aid  activities.  A  reading  of  the  text,^* 
together  with  the  very  sparse  case  ^aw,  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  act  has  no 
application  to  the  kinds  of  programs  and  activities  that  we  have  been  discussing. 

2.  ThCx  tax  laws  pose  what  appears  on  first  examination  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  deductibility  of  corporate  :;ontributions  to  international  affairs  activities,  and 
particularly  to  private  foreign  aid.  When  the  1935  revision  of  the  Internal  Re^nue^ 

-  Code  for  the  first  time  authorized  the  deductibility  of  charitable_xontributiofrs"by 
business  corporations,  the  law  provided_that  "a  contribufiorTto  a  trust  chest,  fund, 
or  foundation_shaJl  be  deductlM; . . .  onty  if  it  is  to  be  used  within  the  United 

  States  or  any  of  its  possessions,"^^  since  the  rationale  for  the  deduction  was  that 

"a. corporation  has  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  xo  be  a  good  neighbor  in  the  town 
in^  which  .its  own  employees  live."^^  But  a  1969  Internal  Revenue  Ruling 
interpreted  the  restrictive  language  of  the  Code  as  inapplicable  "to  deductions  by  a 
corporation  for  charitable  contributions  to  a  domestic  charitable  corporation 
[emphasis  in  original] "^^  even, if  the  domestic  charitable  corporation. used  the 
contribution  outside  the  United  States.^and  even_iLit-was  2iJii(x-:\-4o\i(\di2tt\on:^}ss^ 
thft  fiffeg^^fa^^^attttmy-provision  nas  been  subUantiallv  vitiated,  except  as  a  trap 
for  the  unwary,  since  a  corporate  contribution  to  a  charitable  organization  that  was 
in  form  not  a  corporation  would  not  be  deductible  if  the  funds  were  used  outside 
the  United  States.  In  any.^eneral  revision  of  the  Code,  it  might  be  useful  to  clean 
up  this  inconsistency,  and  explicitly  to  permit  corporations  the  same  latitude  in 
their  charitable  giving  that  is  permitted  to  individuals. 

3.  As  compared  with  the  provisions  for  corporate  charitable  contributions,  the 
Code  provisions  for  the  deductibility  of  charitable  gifts  by  individuals  contain  a  real, 
and  illogical,  inconsistency.  Inter  vivos  gifts  are  deductible  so  Fong  as  they  are  made 
to  an  organization  created  or  organized  in  the  United  States  (wherever  it  may  be 
operating).^^  But  there  is  no  such  requirement  for  charitable  bequests;  the  gift  is 
deductible  if  it  is  made  lOr  charitable  purposes,  without  geographical  liniitation.^** 
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Tnere  is  no  apparent  justification  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  beouests,  and  in- 
deed the  policy  argument  in  favor  of  limiting  the  deduction  to  contributions  to  organi- 
zations subject  to  some  form  of  U.S.  government  supervision  as  to  their  bona  fides 
seems  equally  applicable  to  bequests  as  to  life-time  gifts,  especially  since  the  recipient 
organization  is  free  in  both  situations  to  spend  its  funds  abroad  for  purposes  withip 
the  federal  statutory  scheme.  It  might  be  argued  that  one-time  bequests  are  easier  to 
review  for  conformity  to  the  requirement  of  charitable  purpose  than  recurrent 
life-time  gifts,  but  the  difference,  does  not  seem  to  be  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
distinction  in  the  statute.  The  requirement  that  deductibility  of  charitable 
contributions  be  limited  to  gifts  to  organizations  with  a  sufficient  U.S.  base  to 
qualify  for  501(c)(3)  status  should  probably  be  extended  to  bequests. 

Some  minor  problems  haye  also  arisen  as  to  the  deductibility  *of  so-called 
*'cpnduit"  contributions  tOi^^U.S.  domestic  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
organizations,  but  the  situation  seems  adequately  clarified  by  a  pair  of  Reveijue 
gulings,  issued  in  1963  and  1966;  which  make  it  clear  that  the  contribution  is 
de^luctible  so*  long  as  the  domestic  organization  makes  an  independent 
'dgerminatiop  of  the  purpose  for  \vhich  the  funds  are  to  be  used  by  the  foreign 
^an^zation,  even  if  the  determination  is  made  in  advance  of  the  soliditation  of 
funds.  Further  clarification  or  liberalization  does  not  seem  necessary  or  desirable 
at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  these  three  issues,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  has  pointed  out  that  section  170(e)  of  the  1969  act,  limiting  deductions  for 
in-kind  contributions  to  the  cost  value  of  the  donation  rather  than  its  fair  market 
priee/  has  had  a  "severe"  impaction  Jn-kind  contributions  to  overseas  voluntary 
programs.  This  impact  seems  a  sfmpTe  case  of  justifiable  but  adverse  change  in  the 
tax  laws  governing  charitable  contributions  having  at  least  a  transitional^  negative 
impact.  Given  the  potential^  for  abusejiL-tha  previous  situation,  hpwever,"*it  would 
be  difficult  if  no1Jmpossible-tD"lustrfvrareturn  to  it.  * 

"BilITTiavr^een  introduced,  but  so  far  unsuccessfully,  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
ordinary  income  property  tequal  to  cost  plus  half  the  difference  between  cost  and 
fair  market  value,  conditioned  on  the  recipient  organization  certifying*  that  the 
property  will  be  used  for  its  chariuble  purposes  before  the  end  of  the  following 
year.  While  this  proposal  should  avoid  dumping  of  surplus  goods  through  a  recipient 
organization,  it  is  not  clear  that  half  the  normal  profit  margin  can  be  justified  if  the 
full  margin  cannot. 


li 

 INTERNATIONAr^FAIRS  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 


AW  Americans  have  a  need  to  know  about  the  global  aspects  of  the  major 
problems  that. concern jjs  as  citizens,  in  a  world  where  the  global  aspects  of  these  • 
problems  are  .increasingly^ important  Many  Americans  have  a  need  fo  prepare 
themselves  to  deal  professionally  vith  foreign  languages  and  areas  and  with  the 
interrelatiogships  between  other  societies  and  economies  and  our  own.  And  a 
number  of  Americans  have  important  contributions  to  make  to  the  better 
understanding  of  these  relationships  and  to  the  resolution  of  conflicts  and  potential 
conflicts  in  international  affairs.  Again,  this  kind  of  activity  tends  more  and  more  to 
be  Indistinguishable  from  the  common  efforts,  across  international  boundaries,  to 
attack  domestic  problems'that  are  replicated  in  other  countries  -  particularly  wfiere 
the  domestic  consequences  of  these  problems  tend  to  have  international  reper- 
cussions, and  vice  versa,  as  is  more  and  more  often  true. 
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Education  and  research  in  these  areas  is  accomplished  primarily  in  colleges  and 
universities  but  also  in  independent  research  institutions,  both  general  and 
specialized  to  international  affairs,  in  world  affairs  councils  and  other  organizations, 
national  and  local,  devoted  to  educating  the  general  public  and  keeping  the 
professipnals  and  private  decision  makers  up  to  date;  in  organizations  devoted  to 
education  (and  often  also  to  research)  on  specific  international  issues,  such  as  trade 
and  investment,  arms  control,  or  the  problems  of  a  particular  country  or  area;  in 
independent  organizations  devoted  to  the  managerr\ent  and  facilitation  of  student 
exchange  programs;  and,  in  educational  programs  conducted  by  general  civic 
organizations  like  Rotary  and  Kiwanis.' 

Unlike  foreign  aid,  education  and  research  in  foreign  affairs  is  principally 
supported  out  of  private  contributions,  out  of  contributions  from  individuals  and 
foundations,  and  out  of  the  general  fund,budgets  of  colleges  and  universities.  There 
is  an  evident  overlap  between  these  activities  and  the  activities  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  paper.  Foreign  language  and  area  programs,  for  example,  can  help 
prepare  foreign  aid  professionals,  and  discover  new  ways  of  dealing  with  developing 
world  problems. 


University  Programs 

Education  in  international  affairs,  broadly  conceived,  is  as  old  as  the  university. 
But  the  intensive  study  of  foreign  languages  and  areas,  and  particularly  of 
non-European  languages  and  areas,  expanded  rapidly,  beginning  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties,  under  the  dual  stimuli  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  (responding  in  turn  to  the' post-Sputnik  shock)  and  the  interest  of  the  major 
foundations.  Area  studies  programs  attempt  to  restore  a  measure  of  equilibrium  to 
the  American  educational  experience  by  providing  data  from  other  cultures,  and 
supplying  descriptions,  analysis,  and  interpretations  of  other  economic,  political,  and 
social  systems.  During  the  earlier  period  of  foreign  area  studies  programs,  there  were 
few  programs,  mostly  graduate,  and  these  were  concentrated  at  major  universities. 
Hard  on  the  heels  of  language  and  area  studies  came  university  centers  (or 
institutes)  for  international  affairs  (or  international  studies),  of  which  97  were 
established  between  1960  and  1969.^'  These  institutions  operate  almost, entirely  on 
soft  money,  from  foundations  and  government  grants  and  contracts.  (See  Table  6 
for  a  breakdown  of  number  of  area  courses  by  discipline  and  area  of  concentration.) 

At  the  same  time,  student  and  faculty  exchanges  became  a  significant  feature  of 
the  university  landscape.  The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1946  created  a  new  generation  of  wandering  scholars,  the  Fulbright  scholars,  from 
graduate  students  to  senior  faculty  members;  and  charter  air  flights  plus  the 
.post-war  affluence  made  it  possible  for  a  new  generation  of  students  to  take  the 
Grand  Tour,  now  extended  to  include  at  least  North  Africa  and  South  Asia.  Foreign 
students  also  fjocked  to  the  United^  States  in  increasing  numbers,  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  study,  requiring  a  new  apparatus  of  advisory  services  and  putting 
some  additional  strain  on  the  financial  aid  resources  of  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities,  although  a  third  of  the  foreign  visitors  have  been  able  to  pay  their  own 
way.^®  Sources  of  financial  support  of  foreign  students  appears  in  Table  7;  a 
tabulation  of  the  flow  of  exchange  visitors  to  and  from  th6  United  States  appears  in 
Tables  8  and  9. 

Two  more  strands  were  added  to  the  pattern  of  international  activities  of  the 
universities  during  the  sixties:  a  growing  interest  in  multinational  business  activity, 
appearing  in  the  curricula  and  research  programs  of  schools  of  business 
administration  and  management,^  ^  and  a  growing  awareness  of  the  international 
dimension  of  domestic  problems,  from  the  management  of  scarce  resources  to  a 
better  understanding  of  our  cultural  evolution,  resulting  in  new  curricular 
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Number  of  Area  Courses  By  Discipline  and  Area  of  Concentration 
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79 
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56 
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82 
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Language  &  Literature 
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49 
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ijiaguisiics 

35 

143 

39 

22 

1 

10 

*  10 

Language -related 

784 

873 

?72 

71 

470 

44 

R7 
D  1 

Geo^aphy 

73 

52 

35 

38 

30 

16 

22 

Aathropology 

251 

39 

69 

101 

7Q 

0<J 

ol 

Demography 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Economics 

166 

118 

50 

39 

56" 

19 

47 

Political  Science 

214 

AO  1 

85 

232 

59 

91 

Psychology 

1 

2 

Sociology 

67 

32 

23 

43 

35 

17 

Criminology 

-  Urban  Studies 

6 

1 

Social  Sciences 

I99 

287 

308 

433 

146 

286 

Education 

55 

10 

5 

25' 

11 

13 

11 

Other  applied  &  prof. 

89 

13 

13 

12 

10 

5 

7 

All  applied  &  prof . 

"144 

""23 

18  , 

~37 

21 

18l 

n[8 

Area  studies  &  non-disc* 

77 

51 

65 

10 

83 

67 

21 

\^      Total  2, 

275 

1,889 

1,257 

590 

1»800  ^ 

440 

"639 

Source:  FAR  Horizons,  Summer  1973. 
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The  high  point  in  university  activities  was  probably  reached  in  the  late  sixties, 
and  was  signalled  by  the  passage  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966,  which 
was  intended  to  broaden  further  the  support  for  education  and  research  in. 
international  affairs,  both  within  and  outside  the  universities.  The  International 
Education  Act  has  never  been  funded  by  the,  Congress,  however,  (although  the 
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Sources  of  Support  of  Foreign  Students,  1973-1974 


Type  of  S\)pport 

U 

G 

0 

ToUl 

JL 

Sell- S^^r  ting 

20, 563 

10. 564 

1. 162 

32,288 

21.4 

U.S.  Institution 

3,851 

7. 426 

161 

11,438 

7.6 

Private  Orgtnizatlon 

1,911 

2,515 

228 

4,654 

3.1 

Foreign  Government 

If  368 

1,768 

143 

3. 299 

2.2 

477 

1  363 

73 

1  913 

1.3 

U.S.  Government  and 

U.S.  Initiation 

223 

"l85 

8 

416 

0.3 

Foreign  Government  ancl 

U.S.  Institution 

HI 

226 

6 

373 

0.2 

U.S.  Institution  and 

Private  Organization 

146 

213 

8 

369 

0.2 

Foreign  Government  and 

Private  Organlxatlon* 

38 

55 

3 

96 

0.1 

U.S.  Government  and 

Private  Organization 

27 

65 

2 

94  "* 

0.1 

'Support  Not  nnOMOi 

48. 200 

37.493 

10,433 

96;i26 

63.6 

Total   151,066  ,  '\  - 

Undergraduates  76,946  50.9% 
Graduates  61,893   4 1 . 0% 

•Others  12,227  8.1% 

*  "Special"  students  and  no  answer  to  question  on  academic  status. 

Sources  of  Suj^rt 

There  was  no  answer  concernlnij  the  »ourc«  of  support  of  64  per  cent  of 
the  students  reported  In  the  survey,  up  from  44  per  cent  nonresponse  last 
year.  Of  the  respondents,  the  largest  proportion,  as  always,  were  self- 
supporting— that  ts^dependent  upon  their  own  or  their  families*  resources. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  were  in  this  category.  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
provided  whole  or  partial  support  for  S  per  cent.  Private  organizations' 
provided  whole  or  partial  support  for  3  percent,  and  foreign  governments 
(almost  Invariably  of  the  students*  own  countries)  provided  whole  or 
partial  support  for  2  per  cent.  Agalb.  the  Increased  use  of  lists  and 
printouts  in  providing  census  Information  accounts  forthe  high  nonresponse 
to  this  question. 

Open  Doom  2974,  Institute  of  International  Education,  p.  7 
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Tablt  9 

U.S.  Students  Abroad  i954-1972 
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Tablt  10 

Foundation  Grants  for' All  Intemationtl,  Activities  and  Education  and 
Studies  in  Relation  to  Total  Annual  Foundation  Grants,  1966*1973 

($10, 000  or  more) 


Total  Annual 
Foundation 
Grants 

Grants  for  All 
International 
Activities 

Grants  for 
International 
Education  and 
Studies 

%  Foundation 
Grants  to  Inter- 
national Educa- 
tion &  Studies 

Year 

(En  millions  of  dollars) 

Percent 

1966 

$661 

$141 

$91.3 

13.8% 

1967 

579 

84 

34*5 

5.9 

1968 

753 

93 

45.9 

6.1 

1969 

677 

75 

29.5, 

4.4 

1^70 

793 

59 

29.2 

3.7 

1971 

1,  066 

106 

45.9 

4.3 

1972 

769 

95 

45*7 

5.9 

1973 

715 

66         _  _ 

27.0 

3.7 

'Z  ^.  Prepared  by^^ndra  K.  Meagher,  Institute  of  International  Education. 

authorization  was  renewed  in  1973  for  three  years)  and  prospects  for  its  funding  are 
apparently  dimmer  than  ever.  But  in  anticipation  of  its  funding,  the  foundations 
(primarily  Ford)  cut  back  on  their  support  for  international  education  and  studies, 
which  declined' between,  1966^and  1971,  from  $91.3  million  to  $45.9  million  in 
r^^Y^-^t^  figures,  and  from  13.8  percent  of  total  foundation  grants  to  4.3  percent. 
ERJCrablelO.)  m 
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Since  the  sixties,  the  picture  has  been  a  mixed  one.  The  loss  of  private  support 
has  been  exacerbated  by  a  cut  in  public  funding  under  Title  VI  of  NDEA,  from  an 
$18  million  annual  level  in  FY  1969  to  a  $12.7  million  level  in  FY  1974,  although 
it  rose  slightly  to  $14  million  in  FY  1975  after  the  Congress  refused  to  approve  a 
$4  .million  rescission  proposed  by  President  Ford.  NDEA  support  averages  only  10 
percent  of  the  budgets  of  language  and  area  programs,  but  it  is  often  a  critical  10 
percent.  An  abortive  proposal  to  restore  the  previous  level  of  federal  funding 
through  a  proposed  $100  million  Institute  of  Higher  Education  failed  when  the 
underlying  proposal  never  got  off  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  public  funding 
from  new  or  expanded  sources,  including  the  international  activities  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Social  Science  Division  of  the  National  Sciej^ce 
Foundation,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  probably 
more  than  made  up  for  the  decrease  in  Title  VI  appropriations,  although  no  break- 
down of  actual  funding  of  international  affairs  activities  from  those  sources  is 
'iyi\iMe:'  "  '-'  "'^      -    '  -   -  ' 

Student  interest  in  overseas  study  programs  seems  to  be  holding  up,  although 
some  smaller  programs  have  been  terminated,  apparently  more  for  reasons  of  general 
belt-tightening  withui  the  university  community  than  for  lack  of  applications. 
Faculty  interest  and  activity  has  apparently  continued  to  increase,  as  measured,  for 
example,  by  the  enormous  growth  of  membership  in  the  International  Studies 
Association  and  the  various  regional  professional  associations. 

The  scope  of  the  universities'  responsibilities  in  international  affairs  education 
and  research  is  in  the  process  of  redefinition,  or  re-conceptualizing,  through  a 
three-year  project  initiated  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  under  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  apparently  intended  to  help  the  universities  reassess  their 
functions  in  this  field  and  identify  new  sources  of  support.  The  assignments  of  the 
six  task  forces  created  to  carry  out  the  project  indicate  how  the  council,  as  the 
principal  spokesman  for  the  entire  higher  education  community,  sees  the  job.  The 
task  forces  deal  With  (.1)  building  language  and  area  competence;  (2)  maintenance  of 
overseas  skills  for  U.S.  professionals  who  have  retiirned  to  the  United  States;  (3) 
organizing  and  funding  transnational  collaborative*^  resources,  for  example,  energy 
policy,  public  health;  (4)  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  international  affairs,  for 
example,  through  university  extension,  primary  and  high  school  programs;  (5)  the 
status  of  research  resource  libraries  in  international  affairs,  for  example,  duplication, 
gaps,  regional  centers,  the  systematic  use  of  travel  instead  of  replicating  specialized 
holdings;  and  (6)  professional  education  in  a  world  of  multi-national  activities,  fo^ 
example,  business,  law,  engineering,  and  including  mid-career  training. 

Significantly,  the  reports  of  these  task  forces  are  being  or  will  be  reviewed  by  a 
government-academic  interface  committee,  including  representatives  of  a  wide  range 
of  government  agencies,  from  State  and  Defense  Mo  Agriculture,  HEW,  The  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  range  foreshadows  a  shift  in  -* 
support  for  university  activities  in  international  affairs  from  a  few  agencies  to  many. 

,  Pending  the  report  of  the  American  Council  study,  there  are  three  conclusiqns 
about  the  university  roles  and  its  sources  of  support  that  can  be  drawn  at  this  timp: 

1.  The  role  of  the  university  in  international  affairs  education  and  research  is 
essential,  extensive,  and  unlikely  to  diminish.  The  significance  of  this  role  extends 
to  crosscultural  education  involving  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States. 

<i 

.  2.  Public  (that  is,  federal)  support  for  the  university's  role  is  essential,  extensive, 
and  unlikely  to  increase  sufficiently  to  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
these  activities.,     ^  • 

3.  In  a  period  of  shrinking  university  enrollments  and  fixed  or  shrinking  budgets, 
it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  support  international  affairs  activities  out  of 
q'  rsity  core  budgets,  so  that  outside  private  financing  will  continue  to  be  an 
)  i/^  rtant  source  of  support  for  these  activities. 

^     .  •     .  -393 
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Independent  Research  Institutions  . 

Research  In  international  affairs,  like  domestic  affairs  research,  has  expanded 
significantly  beyond  the  university  walls  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  immediate 
aftermath  of  World  War  11  saw  the  organization  of  the  first  systematic  peace-time 
intelligence  service  in  the  United  States,  The  Central  latelligence  Agency,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the'  CIA's  vvork  since  then  has  consisted  of  so-called  overt  intelligence 
collection,  or  essentially  the  same  kind  of  research  about  foreign  societies  that  goes 
on  in  a  university  setting.  / 

The  three  military  departments  each  managed^o  establish  a  special  relationship^ 
with  an  independent  private  research  organization  (in  addition  to  conducting,  a 
certain  amount  of  in-house  research  on  policy  issues).  But  the  Navy's  relationship 
with  the  Institute  for  Naval  Analyses,  the  /\ir  Force's  relationship  with  t^je.RAND 
Corporation,  and  the.  Army's  relationship  with^the  Research  apd  Analysis^ 
Corporation,  has  in  each  case  made  the  oijtsfde  organization  so^heayily  dependent 
on  the  government  for  contract  support  t/iat  its  substantive  independence  has^ffom 
time  to  time  been  somewhat  impaired.  The  State  Department  organized  Us- Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research  in  1945,  and,  unlike  the  CIA,  conducts^dme  of  its 
research  through  contracts  with  universities  and  other  outside  agencies,  as  indicated  ^ 
in  Tables  11  and  12.  In  197^  :he ^Undersecretaries  Committee  of  the  National' 
Security  Council  was  establisheo  within  the  NSC  structure^  "coordinate  external 
retearch  on  foreign  affairs  supported  by  departments  and^gencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  •* 

%.      , ' ,  ' 

Department  of  State  E?c^tcnial  Research  Program 


Year  /  /  Funding 

19C9  $125,000 

X^i^y^    t  125.000 

ipi  J  444.513 

^1972  /*  914.261 

1973  '  655.743 

1974  '  840.430 

1975  758.853 


Another  category  of  non-university  research  organization  in  jnternational  affairs 
ha$.  either  been  largely  dependent  on  government  contract  supp^t,  plus  some  - 
foundatfon  support,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  or  the  ilStifutions  have 
been  supported  primarily  out  of  their  own  endowments,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  or  the  Brookings  Institution,  which 
devotes  a  major  fraction  of  its  work  and  budget  to  foreign  affairs.  The  total  amount 
of  resources  involved  here  is  quite  small,  but  the  influence  of  the  work  done  is 
disproportionate,  perhaps  because  the  effort  involved  in  maintaining  an  independent 
institution  of  this  kind  is  «o  great  that,  to  paraphrase  the  motto  on  the  California 

State  Capital,  the  cowards  never  st^rt  and  the  weak  ones  die  by  the  way.  

Still  another  kind  of  organization  is  essentially  a  hybrid,  of  which  the  prototype 
is_the  Council  on  Foreign  Refations,  headquartered  in  New  York  City,  or  the 
(organtzationally  unrelated)  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Both 
organizations  were  launched  in  the  wake  of  the  defeat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
*  Treaty  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  conviction  that  the  American  public,  or 
at  least  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  needed  to  be  educated  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  what  the  two  councils'  founders  considered  a  major  national  and 
international  catastrophe.  Both  were  established  as  membership  organizations,  and  in 
""opacity  they  are  discussed  under  the  nVvt  heading  below.  But  almost  from  the 
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labia  12 

Selected  List:  External  Rescatdi  Contract  Program  FY  1974  and  FY  1975 


Major  Projects 

T#ichnlques  for  the  Analysts  of  Regtonal  and 
Global  Interdependence 

*ocJectcd  Mid-Term  Problems  Jn  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy 

Selected  Studies  of  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 
SUbiUty  and  Instability  of  the  ^viet  System 
Management  of  Hostage  Situations* 
Legal  Aspects  of  International  Terrorism* 

Patterns  of  Law  Enforcement  In  the  Oceans 

International  Disaster  Relief:  The 
Sahellan  Experience* 

U.S. •Japanese  Political  and  MlllUry 
Relations 

Bibliographic  Aids  to  Research  on 
Contemporary  China 

Impact  of  U.S.  Direct  Foreign  Investment 
on  Domestic  Unemployment 

Medium  Term  Ability  of  Oil  Producing  Countries 
to  Absorb  Real  Goods  &  Services* 

Monetary  and  Trade  Arrangements  Over 
the  Next  Decade* 

U.S.  Adjustment  to  a  New  World  Economic 
Order* 

Natlonal^Efforts  to  Export  Inflation: 

The  Economics  and  Pt'lltlcs  of  International 

Economic  Conflict* 


Contractor 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Dartmouth  College/National 
Planning  Assoclatton 

Harvard/Yale  Universities 

Columbia  University 

RAND  Corporation 

American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Denver 

California  Institute  of 
Technology 

University  of  Michigan 
Cornell  University 
CACI.  INC. -Federal 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Brookings  Institution 


*  Funded  In  part  by  one  or  more  other  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
Suggested  by  E.  Raymond  Platig,  Director,  Office  of  External  Research. 


outset  they  also  included  a  research  component,  ]n  which  scholars  on  the  council 
•  staff,  or  recruited  for  specific  projects,  conducted  studies  and  produced  monographs 
and  books,  generally  with  the  advice  of  committees  of  council  members  who  might 
be  able  to  add  some  practical  expertise  to  the  scholarship. 

Again  the  volume  of  work  involved  here  has  been  very  small,  but,  perhaps 
because  of  the  prestige  of  the  organizations  and  of  the  standards  o^  quality  that 
they  maintained,  it  has  been  reasonably  influential.  And  the  focus  of  energy  within 
both  organizations  has  in  recent  years  been  shifting  more  and  more  to  organized 
scholarship  from  less  systematic  activities  like  speakers*  programs  and  discussion 
meetings.  This  has  in  turn  produced  a  requirement  for  funding  that  is  well  beyond 
tjie  means  of  the  councils*  membership,  and  has  led  them  to  turn  to  the  founda- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  to  business  corporations,  for  proj'ect  support.  Whether 
this  support  will  be  forthcoming  in  adequate  amounts  (and  with  appropriate 
buffering)  will  in  large  part  determine  whether  the  energies  of  this  idnd  of  organiza- 
tion can  be  effectively  projected  in  the  area  of  detailed  policy  fornrTUlations  of 
foreign  affairs  issues.  But  precisely  because  their  primary  concerns,  and  indeed  a 
deal  of  their  reasons  for  existence,  are  deeply  involved  with  the  policy-making 
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•process,  and  hence  their  independence  is  essential  to  their  functioning,  they  tend  to 
rely  more  on  the  private  than  on  the  public  sector  for  outside  support,  and  this 
support  encourages  the  continuing  flow  of  vigorous  and  informed  opinion  from  the 

-1.  outer  world  into  the  council  chambers  of  government. 

The  research  community  has  also  expanded  to  include  reasonably  well-iunded 
agencies  that  at  least  adopt  a  research  format  (and  sometimes  demonstrate  sufficient 
intellectual  probity  to  deserve  that  classification)  but  that  ar^  ffankly  (6r  in  any 
event,  clearly)  ideologically  oriented.  They  include  groups  wit^i^  narrow  focus,  for 
example,  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  which,  headed  by  a  former  admiral, 
undertakes  studies  designed  to  support  major  cuts  in  military  expenditures.  Others 
hayc  much  broader  objectives,  for  example,  the  Institute  for  World  Order,  which  has 
gathered  nine. national-groups. of  scholars,  operating  in  very  different' cultural  and 
legal  traditions.  Each,  uking  off  from  Clark  and  Sohn's  monumental  World  Peace 
Through  World  Law,  is  developing  its  own  proposals  f6r  world  order.  Such  agencies 
cover  the  political  spectrum',  from  those  operating  from  an  amalgam  of  Mafxist/New 
Left/counter-culture  assumptions  (the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  for  example)  to 
the  American ^nter>rise  Institute,  in  part  a  response  to  the  recent  increase  in' 

'  centers  operating  within  the  above  perspective.  To  these  must  be  added  research 
departments  of  many  independent  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  which  researches  and  publishes  on  Middle  East  problems;  the 
International  Peace  Academy,  on  problems  of  U.N.  peacekeeping;  the  United 
Nations  Association  Policy  Studies  Department;  AFLCIO  and  UAW  publications  on 
international  econbmic  problems.^ ^ 

•  VVhile  such  activity  usually  depends  on  suliport  fromjndividual  wealthy  donors,  a 
pumber  of  foandatjdns  (among  them,  Laras,  Kaplan, ^Lilly)  have  helped  to. fund 
^  such  work.  A  1972  UNESCO  study  of  research  centers  focused  on  international 
^(^nflict  resolution  listed  149  centers,  most  located  in  the  United  States,  many  based 
outside  the  university  or  supported  by  other  than  oniver^Lty  funding.  . 
,   Foundation  support  also,  extends  to  policy  research  iri^tifutions  abroad,  for 
example,^  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  which  wa§  launched  with  a 
Ford  Foundation  subsidy,  and  to  .international  gatlierings  convened  to  consider 
public  policy  problems,  for  example,  the  recent  conference  of  academic  economists 
^^nd  treasury  officials  from  a  number  of  countries  convened,  also  with  Ford  Founda- 
tion support,  to  examine  the  problem  of  international  exchange  rates. 

"  •  . 

«* 

,    International  Affairs  Education  Outside  the  University 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  indicated  above,  is  also  a  prototype  of  the 
^  institutions,  outside  the  universities^  devo.ted  to  internationaraffairs  education  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  membership,  by  invitation,  of 'some  1,800  international 
affairs  ppofessionals  and  other  influential  citizens  with  some  special  interest  in 
International  affairs,  divided  approximately  equally  between  residents  of  the  New 
York  area  and  non-residents,  most  Of  tfiem  living  in  the  Boston^Washington  corridor. 
It  offers  off'the-record  meetings  with  distinguished  American  and  foreign  statesmen, 
and  more  intensive  (and  extensive)  discussion  groups  on  topics  of  current  interest. " 
Its  dues  are  relatively  high  ($450  for  resident  non-academic  members  over  40,  scaled 
down  proportionately  for  other  categories),  and  most  of  its  membership  is  relatively 
inactive.  |t  has^  affiliates,  much  spTaner  but  also  organized  on  an  invitational 
.  membership  basis  and  conducting  sirnilar  programs,  in>some  36  cities. 

It  is  only  one  prototype,  however.  Another  prototype,  in  education  as  well  ^s  in 
research,  is  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  has  an  op^n  member- 
ship of  some  24,000  in  the  Chic\,j  area,  for  whom  it  conducts  a  wide  range  of 
activities:  lectures,  films,  foreign  travel  programs,  and  so  forth.  Within  its  overall 
membership  there  are  several' much  smaller  invitational  groups  which  bring  together 
lership  of  the  (X^p^m^     for  off-the-record  meetings,  not  unKke  the 
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International  /ifairs  Education  Outside  the  University,  Principal  Oisanlzatlons 


The  Asia  Society 

The  African- American 
Institute 

Cepter  for  Inter-American 
«  Relations 

Japan  Society 

National  Committee  for 
U  *  S .  -Ch  Ina  Relations 

U.N.  Association  of  U.S.A. 

Business  Council  for  Inter- 
national Understanding 

Foreign  Policy  Asscciation 

American  Friends  of  the 
'  Middle  East 

Atlantic  Council  of  the  U.S. 


1972  Budget 
$2,  ol^O,  000 

5,468,322 

520,000 
925,  OOO'' 

360, 000(1973) 


473,958 


Business 
4% 

7.6 


16 

1.7 

38.5 

100 

55 

37.5 

•  37 
40 


Source  of  Support  ^ 
Foundations  Government 


76% 
66.8 

54 

81.1 
38.5 

20 

25 

35 
40 


0% 


•0 

0 
0 


33.3 
0 


Individuals 
20% 

24.6 

30 

1^.2 
0 

25 

4.2 

20 
30 


0»her 


1% 


31)7 
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*  meetings  of  the  council  in  New  York,  on  international  affairs  issues.  Two  of  these 
groups  are  continuing,  others  are  ad  hoc  on  particular  issues.  They  are  all 
self.supporting,  with  their  own  dues  structure.  Dues  of  the  general  membership 
support  activities  other  than  research,  which  amount  to  50-60  percent  of  the 
current  budget  of  some  $3  million.  There  is  a  core  staff  of  20'to  30  persons. 

Most  councils  on  this  tmde\  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  Chicago  Council, 
but  otherwise  they  are  not  dissimilar.  Their  national  roster  is  limited  to  some  63 
cities,  primarily  on  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards.  With  the  growing  involvement 
of  the  buMness,  professional,  and, scientific  communities  outside  New  York  and 
Washington  in  international  affair^,  however,  the  reach  and  influence  of  local 
organizations  of  this  kind  is  increasing,  as  community  leaders  take  a  greater  interest 
in  their  subject  matter  ^  and  as  local  financing,  from  individuals  and  business 
corporations,  increases'  along  with  increasing  activity.  Discussions  in  some 
communities  of  possible  mergers  between  business  associations  promoting  interna- 
tional trade  and  private  organizations  promo  ting. xesearch  and  education,  in  interna- 
tional affairs  are  a  straw  in  the  wind. 

A  different  and  much  more  serious  problem  arises  with  national  educational 
programs  in  international  affairs.  Here  the  protot,pe  is  and  has  been  for  some  time 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  which  prepares  and  provides  educational  materials 
for  local  groups,  primarily  their  Great  Decisions  series,  which  is  distributed  from  the 
^national  office  and  through  regional  representatives.  It  also  prepares  radio  and 
television  programs  and  materials  for  use  in  primary  and  secondary"  schools. 
Formally  a  membersKip  organization,  the  FPA  still  solicits  annual  contributions^ 
from  individuals  and  corporations,  which  provide  about  half  its  revenues,  40  percent 
coming  from  sale  of  materials  and  10  percent  from  foundations.  Foundation 
support  has  dropped  off  substantially  in  the  last  8  years,  and  FPA  has  ctit  back  its 
staff  by  75  percent,  although  it  is  handling  a  higher  volume 'of  participants  in  its 
program^  than  previously. 

Other^drganizations  operating  on  the  FPA  pattern  include  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  the  United  States,  The  Overseas  Development  Council,  and  a  number 
of  somewhat  more  specialized  groupj  like  the  Asia  Society,  the  African-American 
Institute,  the  Atlantic  Council,  the  English  Speaking  Union,  and  the  Center  for 
Inter-American  Relations  {although  the  last-named  organization  operates  more  on 
the  model  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations).  Here,  too,  there  has  been  an  . 
explosion  of  new  national  groups  engaged  in  educational  programs  that  reach  across 
the  country.  Some  are  focused  on  problem  areas  (for  example,  human  rights  in 
world  perspective:  Amnesty  International;  or  dqvelopment  programs:  ^American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  or  Bread  for  the  World);  some  on  international 
conflict  and  globJ  problems  {the  World  Without  War  Council,  the  Fund  for  Peace); 
some  on  bringing  -.uch  activity  to  bear  on  specialized  audiences  (secondary  educa-, 
tion:  the  Center  for  War/Peace  Studies  and  Global  Development  Studies  of  the 
Management  Institute  for  National  Development;  higher  education:  Consortium  on 
Peace  Research,  Ecucation  ^nd  Development  and  International  Studies  Association; 
religion:  Council  on  Religion  and  International  Affairs;  science:  the  Federation  of 
American  Scienti'^ts).  A  selected  list  of  principal  organizations  in  this  category,  with 
their  1972  annual  budgets  and  major  sources  of  support,  appears  in  Table  13. 

The  more  specialized  institutions  in  "this  general  category  blend  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  another  category  of  ad  hoc  organizations,  those  arising  out  of 
particular  international  crises  (Bangladesh,  Cyprus)  or  major  policy  shifts  (the 
opening  to  China)  and  seeking  to  educate  the  American  people  on  the  policy 
problems  involved.  In  their  initiation  these  groups  rely  on  individual  sponsors  for 
financial  support,  and  as  they  become  better  established,  if  they  do,  they  look  for 
institutional  sources  of  support  in  the  foundations,  in  business,  and  occasionally  in 
government  research  contracts.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Ford  Foundation  1970  multi- 
year  grant  of  $250,000  for  general  support  for  the  National  Committee  on 
U.S^Chinese  Relations.  The  importance  here  of  the  availability  of  private  sector. 
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and  particularly  of  foundation,  resources  is  that  the  potential  for  that  support^ 
provides  incentives  for  the  sponsors  of  new  organizations  to  work  towards  the 
stability  and  the  effectiveness  that  might  be  rewarded  -with  l9ng-tcrin  institutional 
support. 

There  is  also  a  grouping  of  organizations  th  the  international  affairs  field 
organized  to  provide  special  services,  often  including  an  educational  program. 
International  House  in  New  York  is,  for  example,  developing  an  ambitious  program 
designed  to  reach  their  50,000  alumni.  Groups  like  the  American  Field  Service,  the 
Association  for  International  Development,  People  to  People,  and  Volunteers  in 
Technical  Assistance  have  a  significant  educational  impact. 

Lastly,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  million-member-or-more 
religious^  economic,  and  civic  organizations  which  have  budgeted  and  staffed  inter- 
national affairs  departments  with  mass  .media,  leadership  training,  conference, 
research,  arid  adult  education,  as  well  as  "Washington  office"  components.  A 
number  of  the  more  special^ed  organizations  above  have  shifted  from  a  membership 
focus  to  engaging  th^  much  moreAextensive  communication  channels  of  institutions 
such  as^the  Episcopal  Church,  tl||  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science/ the  National  Education  Association,  or  Rotary  International. 

The  World  Without  War  Council  has  recently  gathered  leaders  of  some  50  of  the 
major  stable  national  American  organisations  into  an  ^International  Conflict  and 
American  Organizations"  project,  which  is  undertaking,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Institute  for  Transnational  Studies  (University  of  Southern  California),  the  first 
sophisticated  inventory  of  groups  now  in  the  field.  Computerized  data  on  who  in 
this  universe  of  private  organizations  is  addressing  whom,  about  what,  with  what 
resource  capabilities  and  with  a  base  in  what  constituency,  should  be  available  by 
earlSrl976.     ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  survey  does  not  include  a  considerable  population  of  political  organizations^ 
groups  without  501(c)(3)  IRS  status.  Moreover,  it  deals  only  with  relatively  stable 
organizaiions.  One  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  field,  however,  is  the  constantly 
shifting  pattern  of  local  activity.  In  any  given  year,  some  2,000  to  5,000  local 
groups  are  at  work  usually  in  relation  to  a  "crisis"  in  American  foreign  policy.  The 
draft,  for  example,  gave  rise  to  more  than  1,000  local  offices  engaged  in  "draft 
counseling"  but  also  in  presenting  a  foreign, policy  perspective.  More  than  75, 
percent  of  these  groups  will  have  died  within  the  next  two  years,  but  others  will  have, 
taken  their  place.  Such  groups  represent  a  considerable  resource,  but  also  a  major 
problem,  for  those  concerned  with  problems  of  pubrrc  unoerstahding  and  govern- 
me)ital  policy.       ^  *  ^ 

^        Common  Probleirir  ' 

There  are  two  pairs  of  problertis  that  are  common  to  all  the  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions discussed  above,  concerned  as  they  are  with  the  independent  study  of  interna- 
tional affairs  problems  rather  than  with  private  involvement  in  international  affairs 
operations.  One  pair  of  problems  arises  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  funding  source 
(whether  prr^ate  or  public)  and  the  other  pair  from  the  viewpoint  of  the*'recipient 
private  organization  or  activity. 

Since  research  and  education  share  a  fundamental  prerequisite  of  objectivity, 
prospective  funding  sources  must  satisfy  themselves  that  the  organizations  or 
activities  they  are  proposing  to  support  are  pursuing  the  public  interest  rathej  than 
special  private  interest.  Since  concepts  of  the  public  interest  can  and  do  differ,  the 
issue  is  not  whether  the  organization  has  the  rignt  point  of  view,  but  whether  its 
management  and  policy  direction  \\  in  fact  disinterested.  The  problem  is  moi'e  likely 
to  arise  with  non*Qniversity*based  activities  and  with  specialized  and  ad  hoc  groups 
than  with  more  general  and  permanent  organizations^  although  most  work  in  this 
O  "1  takes  {5lace^ithin  a  stated  or  implicit  judgmental  framework  and  donors  have 
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more  than  once  m  recent  years  reg^retted  looking  to  impeccable  sponsorship  rtither 
than  a  serious  exploration  of  the  perspective  in  which  work  is  undertaken.  To\ the 
extent  that  the  public  interest  in  objectivity  is  involved,  through'the  deductibility^  of 
contributions,  it  is  in  part  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  Regulations  dealing  with  propaganda  versus  education.  But  there  is  also\a 
public  interest  in  diversity  of  opinion  that  can  only  be  protected  by  the  energy  an\l 
vigilance  of  donors  and  prospective  donors  in  seeking  out  and  supporting  diverse 
research^  and  educational  ventures  beyond  the  scope  of  activities  that  public  funds 
can  be  expected  to  support. 

Since  what  is  involved  here  is  both  the  exploration  and  the  dissemination 'of 
> Ideas  ^about  international  affairs,  donors  and  prospective  donois  have  a  dual  pi^blem 
of  quality  control:  to  assure  both  the  carefulness  of  the  research  and  the  adequate 
dissemination  of  the  results.  By  .  and  large,  the  universities  tend  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  dissemination.  As  Dr.  John  Knowles,  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  put  it  in  an  interview,  the  foundations  have  to  be-more  rigorous  with 
the  universities  about  their  dissemination  plans  and  more  rigorous  with  the  outside 
organization  about  their  research  designs. 

From  the  view^'nt  of  the  donee,  on  the  other  tiand,  he  (or  it)  needs  to  be 
protected  against  two  tendencies  among  institutional  donors,  both  private  and 
public.  The  first  tendency  has  been  referred  to  by  Samuel  Hayes,  the  r^etiring 
president  -of  The  Foreign  Policy  Association  as  "novomania,"  the  overwhelming 
desire  for  novelty.  Foundations  in  particular,  he  feels,  although  cautious,  are  (under- 
sund.ably)  anxious  to  put  their  funds  into  new  projects,  at  the  expense  of 
continuing  support  of  ongoing,  already  established  projects  and  of  the  core  budgets 
of  existing  organizations.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  complaint  of  fund 
raisers  for  private  international  affairs  organizations  and  it  applies  with  somewhat 
lesser  force  to  government  funding  agencifes  as  well.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  a 
general  brie  for  private  nonprofit  institutions,  but  it  is  more  acute  for  interrtational 
affairs  organizations  because  they  have  no  ready-made  constituency  of  individual 
^donprs  (unlike  the  private  relief  agencies),  and  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
fendowments»to  fall  back  on.      •  - 

The  other  major  problepi  that  these'  organizations  share  is  that  of  insulating 
themselves  *  from  government  policy  pressures  in,  their  research,  and  education 
actPvities,  if  they  are  recipients  of  government  largesse.  In  this  conndttion  there  have 
been  proposals  for  a  National  Fund  for  Foreign  Policy  Education,  along  the  lines  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  ot;  the  National  EndoN^ment  for  the  Humanities. 
Such  a  fund  would  have  an  independent  public  boar<;i,  and  receive  long-term  funding 
from  the  Congress.  In  the  light  of  <jbngressionaf  failure  over  X^e  last  eight  years  to 
fund  the  International  Education  Act  of  19.66,  the  proposal  for  an  independent 
fu^nd  seems  somewhat  Utopian.  If  the  level  of  funding  for  Jitle  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  can  first  be  reestablished,  however,  a  foreign  policy- educa- 
tion fund  might liave  more  appeal  to  the  nbvomania  of  the  Congress  than  funding 
the  now  unhappily  somewhat  shopworn  International  Education  Act.  Increased 
^  interest  within  the  fvjational  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in  public  education  in 
this  field  is  another  plissible  way  to  increase  funding. 

Whatever  positive  developments  occur  in  the  expansion  of  public  funding, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that  private  resources  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  support 
education  and  research  in  intern<ttio|ial  affairs.  Private  funding  sources  will  be 
essential  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  private  role  in  contributing  to  both 
the  theoretical  structures  that  "underlie  thinking  about  fnternational  affairs  and  the 
formulation  of  public  policy.  As  the  processes  of  research,  discussion,  and  policy 
formulation  are  themselves  increasingly  internationalized,  public  institutions 
operating  at  the  international  level  will  inevitably  lag  behind  the  opportunities  for 
constructive  and  innovative  work.  Private  funfling  will  be  essential  to  ensure  that 
those  opportunities  are  not  missed.  ^ 
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^  Footnotes 

1.  The  total  number  of  North  American  missionaries  in  1911  accounted  for  one  third  of  the 
•^ntire  Protestant  missionary  force.  Frank  W.  Price  and  Kenyan  E.  Mayer,  "A  Study  of  American 
Protestant  Missions/*  Occasional  Bulletin,  November  16,  1956. 

2.  *The  historical  background!  is  developed  in  Daniel  Boorstin,  The  Americans:  The  Democratic 
Experience^  Part  Ten:  "Mission  and  Momentum"  (Nev  York:  Random  House,  1973).  See  also' 
Merle  Curti,  American  Philanthropy  Abroad,  and  especially  the  summary  qescriptlons,  pp. 
619-628,  (New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1963). 

3.  The  Neutrality  Act  was  designed  to  insure  a  neutral  U.S.  position  by  prohibiting. specified 
kinds  of  economic  aid  to  nations  the  President  declared  to  be  in  a  belligerent  state.  The  act  did 
permit  private  measures  to  relieve  suffering  in  these  countries,  but  only  under  government 

-.regulations.  Initially,  the  regulation  was  nominal.  By  February  1940,  362  agencies  had  registered 
under  the  terms  of  tlic  NeOtralUy  Act  of  1939  [Statutes-at-Large,  Volume  54,  Chapter  2, 
Section  4).  Curti,  op.  cit.  p.  4T4.  * 

Number  of  Fcrtrign  Wti-Rdief  RegUtrttions  Approved  *nd  \Wth- 
drawn  AnnuiUy  &om  September,  1939,  Throu^  December,  1945 

Number  of  Agencies  Number  of  Numi^r  of  Agencies 

Approved  Dujing     .  Licenses  in  Operation  at 

Year  '    •  the  Year  Withdrawn  Year's  End 

(Department  of  State  Registrations  of  Voluntary  Foreign  R^ilicf  Agencies 

Operating  in  Belligerent  Countries)  .  . 

\  1939  235  22  213 

1940  173  90       ^  296 

1941  126"  122  300 

1942  11  88^  ^     .      ...  - 
(The  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board-All  Foreign  War  Relief) 

1942  9  41.        *  \191 

1943  15  ^         '  104  ^  102 

1944  10        -         .        "      ^25  ^  ^11  * 
^-1945                    »  J2                               _9  'JO 

"     Total  591  ,  SOU 

4.  Partners  in  Deveiopmcnt,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  inter naiionai  Deveiopjnent^  Lester  B. 
Pearsbxi,  chairman.  Commissioned  by  the  World  Bank  (1969). 

5.  A  Looft  to  t/ie  Future,  The  Advisory  tommittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  Agency  for  inter- 
national Development,  Apjiri974,  p.  8.  ^  /  t 

6.  Overseas  DeveIopmen(£ouncll,  Task  Forc(>-Memo,  December  8,  1974. 

7.  The  Office  of  the  United  Nitions  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator  was  created  hi  1972. 

'  -  '  >  ' 

8.  Balance  distributed  by  UNICEF,  AJjDC  (American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Comrnlttee), 
CWS  (Church  World  Service),  Hadassah,  LWR  (Lutheran  World.  Relief),  PPHF  (HOPE),  SAWS 
(Seventh  Day  AdvcntisU),  WRC  (World  Relief  Council),  and  WVD?JVictnam);  President's  Annuai 
Report  on  Activities  carried  out  under  PL  480,  1974.  An  unofficial  tabulatlon*for  1974  shows 
a  total  of  $135  million  allocated  in  that  year.  Giving  USA  1975.  OARE,  and  Catholic  Relief  stilf 
dominate.  __  _  ~ 


9.  A  Looli  to  the  Future,  Agency  for  International  Development,  1974.  But  recent  projections 
suggest  that  P.L.  480i  programs  n>ay  be  revised. 

.fa  ibid.,  Introduction,  pp.  6-15. 

11.  The  AID  Interim  Guidelines  Governing  Funding  for  Priyate  and  Voluntary  Organizations  In 
Q    annectlon  with  Development  Assistance  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program,  dated  July  23, 
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1974,  provide  that  "Aid  policy  recognizes  the  natural  affinity  between  the  interests  of  the 
private  and  volunUry  organizations  and  the  Congressional  emphasis  noted  above  fie., 
development  assistance  to  "people  who  constitute  the  poorest  majority").  AID  also  notes  the 
growing  interest  of  private  and  voluntary  organizations  in  developing  their  capacities  to  expano 
their  development  assistance  activities.  AID  grants  are  intended  to  assist  in  this  effort  while 
preserving  the  identity  of  the  private  and  voluntary  sector."  Guidelines  Governing  Funding  for 
Private  Voluntary  Organizations  in  Connection  With  Develdpment.Assistance  Under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Program.  Interim  Guidelines,  Agency  for  International  Development,  August  8  1974 

MPP-      -  •  X    '        *         '  ' 

IZ^  But  the  AID  guidelines  do  provide  for  so-called  Development  Program  Grants  -  gran|s  "to 
strengthen  the  capacities  of  selectedf(Brivate  and  voluntary  organizations  to  plan,  design,  manage 
and  evaluate  development  programs  and  projects."  Ibid:,  p.  2.  ' 

13.  The  1970  Presidential  Task  Force  on  International  Development  observed  that  "The  United 
States  should  seek  to  operate'  these  programs  (Technical  Assistance)  more  as  a  private  founda- 

-  tion  would,"  and  recommended  that  "an  increasing  proportion  of  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  largely  through  private  channels." 

14.  Thc^Ford  Foundation,  1972  Annual  Report,  p.  xiii.  * 

15.  The  Ford  Foundation,  1973  Annual  Report,  p.  viii.  Bundy  goes  on  to  say:  "Government 
like  any  other  very  large  institution,  is  only  imperfectly  attentive  to*  the  need  for  self' 
examination,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  if  an  unavoidable  monopoly  of  authority  were 
combined  with  an  avoidable  monopoly  of  research  and  analysis." 

16.  A  Look  to  the  Future,  tp.  cit.,  pp.  35-36.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  has  reeommended  that  "(w  J  here  voluntary  agencies  have  the  necessary  experience  and 
knowledge  and  an  AID  mission  is  no  longer  appropriate,  AID  should  then  seriously  consider' 
turning  over  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  the  poor  In  principal  problem  areas  (food,  nutrition, 
Jamily  planning,  maternal  and  child  health  care,  etc.)  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  working  in 
partnership  with  indigenous  groups  and  organizations." 

17.  Merle  Curti  wrote  that  in  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence  in  the  1820s,  gifts  intended 
for  civil  relief  were  seized  by  pirates  or  diverted  to  the  military.  Curti,  American  Philanthropy 
Abroad,  op.  cit,-p.  ^25.. 

18.  The  Advisory  .Co(nmlttee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  is  currently  camming  ways  in  which 
registration  requirements  could  be  made  more  meaningful  and  useful. 

19.  T^c  most  rec^ijr  AID  report  on  the  role  of  private  voluntary  organizations  confirms  this  . 
^vlcw  with^onsiderable  program  detail.  "The  1974  Role  o{  Private  and  Voluntary  Agencies  in 

the  LDCs^'Under  the  New  Development  Assistance  Legislation,"  Agency  for  International 
•  Development,  Memo,  Macch  1974.  — 

2a  18  U.S:CA.,  Sec.  953.  ^  . 

21.  Ibid.,  "Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever  he  may  be,.who,  without  authority  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  commences  or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or  inter- 
course  with  any  foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to  any 
disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

22.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Sec  170(c)(2)(D)., 

23.  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  7th  Cong.,  1st,  Sess.,  Hearings  on  H.R.  8974:  Revenue 
Act  of  1935,  p.  1 14. 

24.  Revenue  Ruling  69*80. 

25.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Sec.  170( 
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26.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Sec  642(c).  The  Inapplicability  of  the  geographic  limitation  in  Sec. 
fW^^confirrned  in^state  of  Tait  v.  CommV,  11  TX.  731  (1948). 


28.  T(Jc  report  adds  that  ''contributions  of  processed  foods,  pharmaceutical  supplies,  hospiul 
eqiflpment,  clothing,  tools,  and  many  other  ImporUnt  material  components  of  voluntary  agency 
programs  have  been  reduced  by  many  millions  of  dollars.  A  number  of  agencies  report  Ihat^  their 
In-kind  contributions  have  dropped  by  well  over  SO  per  cent."  A  Look  ia  the  Future,  op.  cit, 

•p.*  117. 

29.  Research  Centers  Directory,  A.M.  Palmer,  fcd,  (Detroit:  Gate  Research  Co.,  1972). 

30.  A  minor  but  not  insignificant  problem  arises  In  connection  with  the  provision  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  hosts  of  studenU  visiting  the  United  Sutes  on  International 
exchange  programs  to  deduct  the  reasonable  expenses  of  maintaining  their  foreign-student 
guests.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  provision  be  extended  to  cpve'r  foreign  visitors  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  intergovernmenUl  programs  -  since  these  programs  have  been  severly  curtailed 
for  budgetary  reasons  -  but  who  arc  coming  to  the  U.S.  under  organized  private  programs  as 
well.  The  amounts  of  deductions  Involved  would  be  minimal,  and  the  suggestion  seems  a 
reasonable  one.  A  special  problem  arose  In  the  summer  of  1974,  when  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  rcg'ulatlons  severely  restricted  summer  employment  opportunities  for 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States,  because  of  rising  domestic  unemployment.  Since  private 
funds  have  not  been  available  to  fill  the  gap,  many  foreign  students  have  had  to  curull  their 
stays  In  the  U.S.  , 

3i  A  new  1974  regulation  for  accrcdIUtlon  of  business  schools  by  the  American  Assembly  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  requires  an  international  dimension  in  the  curriculum. 

32.  The  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  has  developed  a  data  bank,  originally  Initiated  by  Education  and  World  Affairs,  the 
predecessor  organization  of  the  International  Council  for  Educational  Development  The  data 
bank  Is  supported  by  grants  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  State  Department  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development  The  data  bank 
cpnUlns  statistical  and  descriptive  data  on  2,300  International  education  and  cultural  programs 
In  more.than  500  American  colleges  and  universities.  Including  area-studies  programs.  The  data 
goes  back  to  1968  and  Is  updated  biennially.  Computerized  daU  describes  the  kinds  of  programs 
underwavi  participating  academic  departments,  size  and  sources  of  funds. 

33.  Another  category  of  organizations  Involved  In  International  affairs  research  fs  essentially 
based  In  a  ]partlcular-d helpline  or  professfonal  field:  Thus,  the  Institute  for  Psychiatry  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Western  Behavioral  Science  Institute,  the  Conference  on  Peace  Research  In 
History,  the  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association  Study  Group  on  Mental  Health  Aspects  of 
Aggression,  Violence  and  War,  the  American  Bar  Association  World  Peace  Through  World  Law 
Committee,  the  Federatlon^of  American  Scientists.  Of  some  70  American  organizations  engajed 
In  **futures"  research  (recently  surveyed  b/  the  Center  for  IntegratWe  Studies,  SUte  UnWerslty 
of  New  York,  Blnghamton),  a  significant  number  are  engaged  in  research  related  to  International 
futures.  Some  foundations  have  themselves  become  operating  (as  distinguished  from  grant- 
making)  foundations  and  have  focused  a  considerable  portion  of  their  resources  on  International 
affairs  research,  especially  as  this  relates  to  the  formation  of  perspectives  and  attitudes  In  the 
.United  Sutes.  See,  for  example,  work  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  has  undertaken  In 
cooperation  with  the  Mershon  CenUr  of  Ohio  SUte  University. 


PRI>>ATE  PHILANTHROPY  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

-jane  H.  Mavity  t  and  Paul  N,  Ylvisaker*  / 

-Introduction 

thk a-^lgnificant  force  in  defining  and  dealing  with 
tfiis  nation  s  public  problertis.  That  role  is  not  a  new  one  for  philantliropy:  Benjamin 
Franklin  knew  jnd  practiced  the  art  in  his  day  as  deftly  as  any  modern  foundation. 
But  a  number  of  developments  have  considerably  expanded  such  private  inter- 

S!^  l^uH',«^"lJlf-'"'  f*^^"""^  2"''  foundations  during 

SfnJ!^  X  2ffl"'"?.(1890  •  1970);  the  professionalization  of  philan- 

♦ thropy  and  the  rise  of  a  cadre  of  "public  servants"  on  private  payrolls:  the  growing 
realization  ttiat  random  acts  of  individual  charity  are  not  enough  to  cure  basic  social 
-Ills  and  redirect  larger  social  forces;  and  the  constant  blurring  by  a  complex  society 
of  any  lines  between  private  and  public  concerns.  ^ 
-c..hT?t*!r°t«  philanthropy's-role  has  becpme.  the  more  it  has  been 

S!^,c.  A  P"'''"=..so™f"y-  With  acceerating  frequency  and  sophistication. 
Congre»  and  other  "tribunes  of  the  people"  have  begun  to  .exartiine  the  role  of 
philanthropy  m  public  affairs  and  to  press  for  canons  of  behavior  that  are  more 
«(plicit  and  at  the  same  tirne  more  consonant  with  evolving  American  notions  of 
wnat  IS  acceptably  democratic. 

A  patient  historian  would  find  in  this  mounting  dialogue  substantial  reason  for- 
optimism.  PuWic  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  role  of  philanthropy  in  public 
affairs  have  increased,  while  the  inherent  elitism  of  philanthropy  has  been  tempered 
.  and  public  accountability  sharpened.  .  ■ 

Still,  in  the  short  run,  sizable  questions  and  frustration  remain.  The  most  recent 
chapter  m  tiie  dialogue  between  Congress  and  philanthropy  (the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969)  was  written  in  negative  terms.  While  its  net  effect  has  been  beneficial,  the 
Act  leaves  a  legacy- of  an*iguous  language,  restrictive  provisions,  and  philosophical 
evasions  that  need  attending  to.    ■  i       k       k  «. 

Hi^  on  the  agenda  for  progress  is  the  need  for  a  positive  statement  about  the 
liSon  '"P^     America's  public  affairs.  Private  giving  and  voluntary 

action  are  not  just  historical  niceties  of  marginal  importance  on  tiie  American  scene. 

■  IS^L'^oIllSr/f ^rf  f        ^''.80ve;"'^ntfl  fabric  of  the  nation  and  as  such 
are  an  essential  (if  still  largely  unwritten)  part  of  the  American  "Constitution."  The- 
^noney-giving  sector  of  philanthropy  (foundations  and  other  privatis  donors)  is  a 

'S^lt'^'nA  '  T'^J  '      P^°^«*     which  social  goals  are  ' 

est^lished  and  society  s  resources  distributed.  That  private -process  is  both  in 
t^dem  and  in  tchsion  witi,  the  public  legislative  procSs  -  thVtensions  Eg  Z 
«SS«^nL^f^^wt  »t      Pf:^'^*hip  as  their  harmonies.  Similarly,  the  mo^y-  ' 
^5^  ??^^^  „  °f  voluntary  action  to  which 

-^donations  are  m^de)  is  tiie  private  counterpart  of  the  public  bureaucracies  -  also  in  " 

■  ^'^'frJth  ^aT'J}}^  '""'^    ^        ^y*^**"'  potentially  at  least,  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  flexibility.  ^  ' 

Putting  all  this  into  statutory  language  (in  effect,  writing  the  constitijtion  for 
public  affairs  philanthropy)  will  be  as  baffling  as  it  will  be  beneficial.  There  is  Z 
i^Wn'rf  c-''^^1°'*     ,.'=°<'!fy'"«  groundrules  for  flexibility,  exploration,  jnd  risk 
taking  Similarly  puzzling  is  the  question  of  providing  philanthropy  with  the  assured 
,tase  of  financing  that  its  freedom  and  potency  require  -  the  choice  lying  betvwen  • 

■  S!Jyi"*ir''''''*^  ?lP"^?,^  w^'th  and  the  encroaching  constraints  that 
characteristically  come  with  public  appropriations. 

t  ConsulUnt,  New  York.  ■ 

•  Dean,  Gnduaee  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
lane  Mavity  worked  primarily  on  the  classification  and  history  of  public  affairs  grants.  Paul 
Ylvisaker  bears  the  fesponsiWIity  for  the  analytical  sections,  ludgments.'and-conclusions. 
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This  paper  concludes  with  a  number  of  observations  and  recommendations 
pointing  toward  the  next  round  of  congressional  consideration  and  beyond.  Among 
them.\(1)  Mofe  resources  should  flow  into  public  affairs  via  private  philanthropy. 
But  equally,  if  not  more  important,  greater  freedom  than  the  law  currently  allows 
should  be  given  to  private  philanthropy  to  engage  in  legislative  dialogue  on  public 
issues.  (2)  Private  philanthropy  is  lagging  in  its  willingness  and  capacity  to  play  its 
needed  and  proper  role  in  public  affairs.  (3)  There  is  undeniably  a  need  for  greater 
ope'ness  and  responsiveness  in  private  philanthropy.  But  this  need  cannot  fully  be 
satisfied  by  legal  safeguards  and  the  stifling  proceduralization  that  too  often  goes 
with  th^m.  Greater  public  understanding,  and  the  questioning  and  badgering  that  go 
with  It,  are  still  the  surest  way  of  ^'democratizing**  philanthropy  and  assuring  its 
vitality  as  both  a  complementary  and  countervailing  force  in  American  public 
affairs. 

A  Prefatory  Warning  -  Philanthropy  is  a  Lot  of  Different  Things 

This  nation  does  its  public  business  through  a"  bewildering  array  of  instru- 
mentalities -  governmental,  private,  and  so  many  variations  and  mixtures  of  both  as 
to  defy  classification.  • 

"Philanthropy'*  accounts  for  a  significant  fraction  of  those  nongovernmental 
agencies.  Precisely  how  many  will  probably  never  be  known,  for  the  sample  reason 
that  no  reporting  system  will  ever  spot  every  civic  association  or  block  organization 
that  may  suddenly  form  and  then  just  as  suddenly  disapp^r.  And  precisely  which 
of  these  agencies  deserve  to  be  called  "philanthropic**  is  open  to  question.  The  oniy 
standard  definition  is  the  one  supplied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  when 
determining  tax  status  of  "charitable**  organizations.  But  not  all  charitable  organiza- 
tions (though  a  staggering  half  million  or  so)  have  applied  and  been  certified. 

The  IRS  label  for  "philanthropy*'  is  "charity.**  Charities  arejwnprofit  organiza- 
tions that  are  relieved  from  paying  taxes.  Some  of  them  engage  substantially  in 
lobbying;  these  are  classified  by  the  IRS  as  501(c)(4)  (the  relevant  section  of  the 
IRS  code).  Others  do  not  (or  at  least  they  legally  shouldn*t),  and  they  are  classified 
as  501(c)(3).  The  principal  difference  between  them  -  and  it  becomes  an  extraor- 
dinarily important  difference  -  is  that  gifts  to  the  latter  are  tax  deductible  by  the 
donor;  gifts  to  the  former  are  Ti6t. 

There  are  further  distinctions  within  501(c)(3)  organizations.  A  relative  few  of 
these  agencies  give  money  -  usually  these  are  called  foundationr,  some  of  them  run 
as  private  and  closed  corporations,  others  as  community  enterprises.  Most  501(c)(3) 
(and  all  501  (c)'(4))  agencies  spend  most  of  their  time  raising  and  spending  money 
for  their  special  causes.  /  . 

All  of  these  organizations  -  plus  the  uncounted  others  without  IRS  designation  - 
together  constitute  that  massive  and  somev.hat  mysterious  resource  of  human 
.energy  in  America  available  without  profit  and  (relatively)  free  of  government  to 
serve  "in  the  public  interest.** 

Actually,  all  of  these  agencies  should  be  and  are  the  proper  concern  of  this 
paper.  In  one  way  or  another,  at  one  time  or  another,  each  of  them  is  involved  in 
"public  affairs'*  -  if  only  through  the  decision  to  abstain.  This  paper  begins  and 
ends,  therefore,  with  a  conception  and  a  concern  that  embrace  this  "Third  Great 
Estate"  (neither  government  nor  business)  which  has  come  to  have  such  a  significant 
role  in  defining  and  dealing  with  America*s  public  problems. 

But  the  focus  then  narrows  to  what  is  more  popularly  understood  to  be  philan- 
thropy -  and  which,  for  reasons  cited,  is  in  many  ways  the  most  critical  and 
sensitive  part  of  the  larger  universe  of  the  charitable  world  -  the  givers  of  private 
money  -  foundations,  cprporations,  and  individuals'.  '  . 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  role  they  play  in  American  public  affairs, 
the  things  they  do,  the  purposes  they  serve,  the  problems  they  cause  and  encounter, 
^  'ome  of  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  minimize  those  problems  and  make  private 
"iiilanthropy  even  more  a  resource  for  the  nation  in  satisfying  its  public  needs. 
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CONCEPlS/CATEGORIES,  AND  CASES 


_  "Public  Affairs''  in  the  lexicon  of  philanthropy  means  two  things,  neither  of 
them  well  defined,  though  both  of -growing  importance:  first,  a  process)  and  second. 
dirategory.  ' 

The  process  is  one  of  exercising  private  initiative  in  coping  with  public  problems 
and  in  shaping  public  policy. 
^    The  category  is  thqi'iabel  frequently  but  not -consistently  applied  when  tabulating 
_j)hilanthropic  programs  that  represent  such  initiatives. 

The  two  are  related,  but  they  are  not  the  same.  This  chapter  does  its  best  to 
explain,  illustrate,  and  distinjguish. 

Public  Affairs  as  Process 

At  its  most  elemental,  private  philanthropy  is  a  one-to-one  relationship:  a  single 
niuman  bemg'caring-and  sharing  with  another,  without  regard  to  public  policy. 
-    Philanthropy  in  that  simple  form  is  still  widely  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
ahat  fact  in  itself  has  social  and  political  significance:  *'the  system"  allows  personal 
charity,  more  than  that,  encourages  and  depends  on  it. 

7-But  private  philanthropy  has  nwved  far  beyond  the  realm  of  the  one4o-one,  with 
only  aggregative  and  distant  impact  on  public  policy  and  the  social  system.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  four  of  them  pivotal,  private  giving  and  private  doing  (philan- 
thropy in  its  broadest  sense)  have  explicitly  and  substantially  become  involved  in 
the^  process  of  defining  public  problems,  shaping^  public  attitudes,  and  allocating 
social  resources  -  in  short,  the^  formation  of  public  policy.  The  four  contributing 
factors  are  these: 

^  First:  A  century  of  American  affluence  (1870-1970)  generated  private  fortunes, 
interests^  and  perceptions  sizable  enopgh  to' encourage  both  donors  and  recipients 
-to  range  far  beyond  individual  acts  of  charity.  With  millions  and  sometimes  billions 
of  private  dollars  both  available  and  at  stake,  the  Carnegies,  Rockefellers,  Fords  - 
even  more  so,  the  paid  philanthropoids  who  followed  in  their  name  -  were  able  to 
fix  on  patterns  of  social  need^and  charitable  opportunity  that  were  regional, 
nattenal  and  even  international  irt  scope  -  agricultural  development  in  the  Southi 
libraries  throughout  the  nation,  peace  around  the  world.  Motives  for  giving  on  that 
swic  may  be  called  into  question,  but  not^the  magnitudes  of  private  wealth  that 
■made  possible  these  anf)bitious  forays  into  major  issues  of  public  concern. 

Second:  Both  the  donor  and  the  donee  sides  of  philanthropy  have  increasingly 
become  corporate  and  bureaucratized  -  organized  companies  of  professfonals  serving 
as  intermediaries  between  those  who  choose  to  distribute  their  wealth  and  those 
who  ultimately  are  selected  as  clients  and  beneficiaries.  That  intetween  world  of  the 
"non-profits"  -  with  its  own  cadre  of  "public  servants  on  private  account''  -  adds  a 
unique  element  to,  American  society  and  governance.  It  also  symbolizes  and 
encourages  the  growing  de-personalization  of  philanthropy  and  its  accelerating 
involvement  in  matters  of  general  rather  than  individual  concern. 

Third:  American  philanthropists,  especially  when  professionally  trained,  have 
increasingly  come  to  realize  that  isolated  acts  of  personal  charity  are  not  enough  to 
cure  basic  social  ills  or  to  reshape  the  larger  forces  that  give  rise  to  them.  More  and 
more,  their  efforts  have  turned  toward  understanding,  and  getting  the  public  iq 
understand,  these  basic  forces,  circumstances,  causes,  and  possible  cures.  At  th? 
same  timc,^philan(hropists  have  tcndeij^svi^enpatMly  to  encou.rage  government  to 
assume  the  burden  ord?^aTmg  with  individual  victims  of  bad  circumstance  -  by 
programs, and  policies,  such  as  social  security,  income  maintenance,  and 
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educational  entitlements,  that  convert  isolated  and  discretionary  acts  of  private 
charity  into  regularized  pDblic  remedies  that  flow  as  a  matter  of  legislated  right. 

Fourth:  There  probably  never  was,  but  certainly  in  a  complicating  society  there 
ncvernK)re  can  be,  a  clean  delineation  between  the  domains  of  private  phHanthropy 
,  and  public  policy.  Merely  allowing  private  giving,  as  stated  above,  makes  philan- 
thropy an  influential  participant  in  the  American  social  and  political  system. 
Weaving  it  into  the  fabric  of  the  tax  system  made  philanthropy  all  the  more  a  part 
of  the  "seamless  web."  Now  —  with  professional  analysts  and  activists  philan- 
'  thropically  at  work  in  every  nook  and  aanny  of  American  society,  ferreting  out 
causes,  experimenting  with  remedies  and  energizing  new  constituencies  —  there  is  no 
practical  or  theoretical  way  of  keeping  the  world  of  private  philanthropy  separate 
from  the^world  of  public  policy. 

But  there  are  ways  of  distinguishing  the  philanthropic  process  from  the  govern- 
mental process,  so  that  the  genius  of  each  can  be  appreciated,  their  complementaries 
and  countervailing  interplay  understood,  and  their  reinforcing  benefits  maximized. 

The  characterizing  glints  of  the  philanthropic  process  can  best  be  captured  when 
•    viewed -from  these  perspectives:  "  ^  «  ' 

Philanthropy  as  a  Private  Version  of  the  Legislative  Process 

The  gMng  part  of  philanthropy,  (foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals)  carry 
on  privately  a  function  that  is  essentially  the  counterpart  of  what  is  done  by  the 
public's  legislatures:  they  ''listen"  to  public  opinions,  identify  social  problems, 
frame  the  issues,  choose  ways  of  dealing  with  those  issues,  resolve  at  least  to  their 
pwn  satisfaction  the  competing  claims  of  supplicants  and  advisers,  assemble  financial 
resources,  appropriate  money,  and  .then  evaluate  performance. 

The  distincitive  attributes  of  this  private  legislative  process  are  that  it  can 
intervene  in  public  matters  without  having  to  levy  taxes  or  get  elected;  that  it  acts 
by  persuasion  and  contract,  not  by  force  of  law;  and  that  it  is  ultimately 
'    subordinate,  or  at  least  ^accountable,  to  the  public  legislative  process.  » .    ^      ^  ^-^J 
,  When  this  comparisor?  is  rtwde,  brie  can 'cjuickly  ipprecFafe  (he  natural  ^fnsmp  , 
and  rivalry,  the  love-hate  relationship  that  exists  between  society's  public  and 
, private  "legislators"  -  particularly  so  between  Congress  and  the  more  powerful 
philanthropists  and  foundations.  They  are  at  once  practitioners  of  the  same  art  but 
competitors,  each  with  its  own  working  habits  and  competitive  advantages,  each 
stru^ing  to  keep  and  expand  its  own  share  of  the  market  of  social  Influence. 

The  differing  logics  and  counterlogics  are  detailed  in  Chapter  III  below.  Enough 
here  to  point  out  the  options  that  the  parallel  existence  of  a  private  and  a  govern- 
,n)ental  legislative  proce:»s  Represent  for-the  American  public:  the  two  can  be  relied 
'on  separately  and  simultaneously  to  work  either  collaboratively  or  competitively.  It 
provides  another  set  of  checkf  and  balances  which  .were  not  anticipated  either  in  the 
Constitution  or  in  James  Madijon's  classic  discussion  of  countervailing  power  in  the 
Tenth  Federalist  Paper. 

Philanthropy  as  a  Private  Version  of  the  Administrative  Process 

The  spendln^nd'dolng  side  of  philanthropy  -  the  thousands  of  agencies  to 
which  money  is  donated  and  through  which  it  is  then  dispensed  -  similarly  Ijas  its 
public  analog  in  the  administrative  agencies  of  government.  Their  distinctive 
qualities  are  also  readily  deducible;  their  innate  penchant  for  collaboration  and 
competition  is  equally  powerful.  Rather  than  spell  them  all  out,  a  few  behavioral 
traits^  may  be  suggestive. 

One  relates  to  the  ease  of  entry  into  the  private  administrative  process:  relatively 
simple  for  the  agency  itself  (almost  anybody  can  organize  a  nonprofit  agency  and 
operate  on  a  shoaitring,  in  most  cases' without  a  license),  but  not  so  easy  for  the 
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client,  who  must  wait  on  the  private  agency's  discretion  while  coming  before  the 
public  bureaucracy^  as  a  matter  of  right. 

*  Another  perception:  the  Tove-hate  relationship  between  public  <Ind  private 
bureaucracies  is  intensified  to  the  degree  both  are  professionalized.  Similarity  of 
training  and  commitment  tends  toward  a  common  aoDroach;  but  competition  for 
turf  and  resources  fiercens  the  animosities  that  are  latenvamong  all  professionals. 

Again,  the  coexistence  of  parallel  bureaucracies  provides  American  society  with  a 
plethora  of  options  -  the  more  so,  as  it  becomes  possible  for:,  private  wealth  and 
public  resources  each  to  be  allocated  separately  through  two  sets  or  in  some 
combination  of  administrative  agencies,  one  private  and  the  other  public  (for. 
example,  a  foundation  can  give  a  grant  either  to  a  public  or  a  private  university  .or 
to  both;  and  public  legislatures  can  choose  to  contract  with  a  private  research 
agency,  and/or  add  to  the  budget  of,  say,  the  Librafy  of  Congress). 

^Philanthropy  as  a  Socdfeind  Political  Process 

Philanthropy  —  both  in  its  giving  and  in  its  doing  -  bears  far  more  study  as  a 
social  and  political  process  than  it  has  been  given,  although  Congress  in  its  episodic 
concern  has  probably  been  more  perceptive  in  its  suspicions  than  scholars  and  the 
tfjcdia  have  been  in  ^ir  analyses. 

Private  philanthaypy  Js  a  social  and  political  force  -  though  its  essential  character 
and  ne^t  effect  arjr  in  most  appearances  so  diffuse,  contradictory,  and  variegated  as 
to  escape  r^fifeor  defy  generalization. 

But  as  Research  by  the  Filer  Commission  has  shown,  some  valid  observations  can 
be  made.  For  example: 

•  There  is  a  class  pattern  in  the  philanthropic  allocation  of  private/csources- 
the  wealthier  giving  more'  lo  education,  culture,  and  hospitals,  the  less 
wealthy  giving  predominantly  to  the  church,  community  welfare,  and  other 
''comnrKjn-man's  charities." 

•  The  progressive  nature  of  the  income  tax  system  is  offset,  even ''reversed,** 
by  the  system  of  tax  incentives  that  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  -  the  net  cost  of  giving  ranging  from  the  lower- 
inconie  taxpayer's  "86^  on  the  dollar**  to  the  highest  tax  bracketeer*s  **30i 
on  the  dollar.*' 

These  are  facts  that  fit  comfortably  with  the  Populist's  general  aversion  to 
private  philanthropy;  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  would  not  have  been  legislated 
unless  there  were  a  good  deal  of  evidence  and  feeling  about  philanthropy's  bias 
toward  wealth  and  the  status  quo. 

But  a  dispassionate  sociologist  or  political  scientist  attempting  to  see  the  philan- 
thropic process  whole  would  have  to  take  other  goals,  traits,  and  observatioris  into 
account.  One  set  of  these  emerges  from  the  constant  and  seemingly  instinctive  quest 
by  ^Americans  for  something  more  than  what  the  governmental  process  by  itself 
provides  them:  at  the  very -least  an  option,  and  beyond  that,  a  way  of  dealing  with 
problems  that  is  not  the  lowest  common  denominator  anwng  fractional  interests. 
The  philanthropic  process  syjnbolizes  such  an  alternative,  even  if  it  does  not  always 
provide  it.  The  fact  that  it  comes  at  the  cost  of  some  measure  of  elitist  influence 
lias  always  troubled  the  nation.  But  as  fearful  and  resentful  as  they  sometimes 
become,  the  nation  and  its  Congress  continue  to  hold  on  to  that  philanthropic 
option  -  and  resolve  their  ambivalence  by  steadily  trying  to  curb  ^  vestigial 
instincts  of  philanthropy  that  link  itno  its  origins  in  wealth.  ^ 
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Philanthropy  as  Historical  Process 

Jht  stvady  "democratizing"  of  philanthropy  is  itself  a  study  in  the  dialectic  of 
social  and  political  evolution.  But  vievTed  through  time,  philanthropv  can  be  further 
understood  as  a  shifting,  perhaps  cyclical,  force  in  the  process  bv  which  the  nation^ 
defines  and  deals  with  its  public  problems. 

To  illustrate:  At  a  given  point  in  time,  philanthropy  may  intervene  as  a  ''social 
scout/*  roaming  ahead  of  public  awareness  to  give  early  N^arning  of  social  problems 
soon  to  emerge.  Analysts  and  researchers  on  philanthropic  account  are  then 
assembled  to  study  the  problem,  frequently  some  experimental  approach  to  solving 
the  problem  is  then  devised  and  launched,  again  with  the  use  of  private  funds.  Next, 
programs  for  training  appropriate  kinds  of  expertise  are  piloted.  By  now,  public 
attention  has  been  palled  to  the  problem.  Sentiment  mounts,  and  an  innovative 
public  official  picks  up  the  drumbeat.  Legislation  is  passed  creating  an  admin- 
istrative agency  to  deal  with  the  problem;  funds  are  appropriated.  For  a  time, 
philanthropy  basks  in  its  ">uccess*'  and  cooperates  enthusiastically  with  the  public 
programs  which  have  joined  the  crusade.  But  the  dynamic  and  dominance  begin  to 
shift  and  the  greater  resources  and  scope  of  pubhc  action  begin  to  displacc^.philan* 
thropic  activity.  Philanthropists  leave  the  field  for  a  while,  or  in  some  cases  continue 
to  do  the  same  jld  thing.  The  public  programs  and  their  bureaucrats  begin  to  stagnate, 
in  many  ways  becore  rigid  and  obsolescent.  Again  philanthropy  rouses  its  innovative 
spirit  and  intervenes  characteristically  as  cvaluator,  critic,  and  gadfly.  New  percep- 
tions,  new  definitions,  new  approaches  emerge.  And  the  cycle  repeats. 

Since  philanthropy  at  any  one  point  in  time  is  engaged  with  a  variety  of  social 
problems  and  programs  each  in  a  different  phase  of  the  cycle  described  above,  it  is 
perceived  simultaneously  at  many  different  things,  innovator,  inactive,  gadfly, 
collaborator  (or  conspirator),  activist,  analyst,  relevant,  removed,  essential, 
superfluous. 

These  static  impressions  mask  what  is  probably  the  most  crucial  characteristic  of 
the  philanthropic  process;  its  dynamism  and  versatility  through  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  this  point  about  protest  to  suggest  what 
is  meant  from  that  perspective  about  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  in  public;, 
affairs.  Time  now  to  turn  to  the  second  concept  and  context,  public  affairs  as  a 
category  of  philanthropic  activity. 

Public  Affairs  as  a  Philanthropic  Category 
#  , 

Private  philanthropy  has  long  been  active  in  "Publi"  Affairs,"  but'the  title  — as  a 
formal  category  of  private  giving  -  is  relatively  new  and  badly  in  need  of  standard 
definition. 

The  latest  edition  (#4,  1971)  of  the  Foundation  Directory  does  not  include 
"Public  Affairs"  or  even  "Government"  or  "Civic  Affairs"  as  categories  in  its 
classification  of  grants  over  the  decade  1961  1970.  It  was  not  until  1973  that  the 
Association  of  Fund-Raf^^^pg  Counsel  recognized  "Public  Affairs"  as  a  field  in  its 
annual  compilation,  C„r/ng  USA.  Nevertheless,  the  current  editioa  does  emphasize 
the  growing  importance  of  public  affairs  giving: 

More  and  more  concern  is  being  expressed  by  all  sectors  of  philanthropy  for 
the  causes  that  make  up  the  'Civic  and  Public  Affairs*  category  .... 

Recognition  is  one  thing,  definition  another.  Lists  and  concepts  of  "Public 
Affairs"  activity  vary  widely.  In  the  world  of  corporate  giving,  "Public  Affairs"  still 
has  strong  overtones  of  public  relations  and  communjty  goodwill,  though  there  is 
growing  sophistication  about  the  term  and  the  kind  of  work  it  represents.  Among 
foundations,  classifications  differ.  A  case  in  point  are  special  education  programs  for 
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minorities:  Carnegie,  in  its  1973  report,  lists  such  grants  under  ''Education,"  not 
"Public  Affairs.'*  The  Henry  Luce  Foundation  includes  them  und*er  "Pubic  Affajrs**; 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  under  "Equal  Opportunity";  the  Ford  Foundation 
divides  them,  some  under  "National  Affairs  -  Economic  and  Social  Parity,"  the  rest 
under  "Education."  The  list  in  GMng  USA  is  something  of  a  catch-all:  it  includes 
"environment  and  ecology,  consen/ation  and  preservation,  justiw-dfKi  the  law, 
municipal  and  community  improvement,  good  government,/f(ousing  and  urban 
renewal,  and  mass  transportation."  But  not  educational  programs  for  minorities. 

We  have- attempted  in  this, section  to  devise  a  classification  that  is  systematic  and 
reasonable  enbugh  to  serve  ar  least  as  a  firsts  step  toward  more  standardized 
reporting.  It  defines  "Public  Aftairs"  giving  in  terms  of  four  component  purposes: 

1.  Improving  the  processes  and  competence  of  government; 

2.  Helping  to  define  and  clarify  public  issues; 

3.  Helping  'to  ensure  the  rights  and  participation  in  governnjent  and  society  of 
all  members  of  the  public; 

4.  Improving  the  responsiveness  of  the  private  sectoc-to  public  needs. 

While  this  classification  does  not  radically  depart  from  current  notions  and 
.'rtports,  thpfe  is  no  valjd  way  of  converting  existing  tabulations  into  reliable 
^  estimates /6f  how  much  private  philanthropy  contpWes  toward  these  four  public 
"  affairs  purposes  each  .year.  But  there  are  some  fragmentary  data  that  give  at  feast 
,  a. preliminary  sense  of  the  magnitudes  involved. 

The  Na.tional  Planning  Association  tabulated  a  1973*  sampling  of  foundation 
grai?ts  and  did  a  trial  run  of  categorizing  them  b>c  the  four-purpose  W^tem  Qutlined 
in  this  report.  NPA  s  selection  did  not  //7c/wf/e», special  ^$ducatior\al  grains  for 
minorities  nor^many  of  the  community  development)  youtiS  and  Social  service 
gcants  directed  at  special  'problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  particularly  ia  depressed 
ur.ban;areas.  We  have  included ^thesc  activities  for  two  reasons:  the^iight  of  the 
minorities  and  the  cities  has  long  been  -on  the  a'genda  of  public  problems, 
conspicuously  so  during"  tha  past  two  decades;  and  giving  for  this.nurpose  is 
commonly  understood  and  reported  by  donors  as^contributions  .for  "pubuo  affiSrs." 
Translated 'into  total  dollars,  the  difference  between  the  jiarrower  and  the  broader 
selection  is  substantial.  ^»  '         .  . 

Conceivably,  there  is  a  middle  groun3  between  these  listings  that  has  a Jof  to 
recomiTjend  it:  namely,  count  only  those  grants  more  permanently  and/or 
funcramentally  affect  the  processes  of  government,  the' agenda  of  public  action, 'and 
^he  allocation  of  public  resources.  By  that  criterion,  a  grant  th'at  led,  say,  to  a 
change  in  the  bail  system  would  be  allocated  to  "Public  Aff^rs,"  whereas  contribu- 
tions that  simply  pro>7ided  bail  to  indigent  persons  withoiJt  affecting  the  »bail 
system  would  be  categorized  as  "Social  Welfare."  A  grant  t^t  v/as  iruended  to 
affect  the  grot  id  rules  of  minority  access  to  education  would  fall  under  "Public 
Affairs";  but  sustaining,  support  for  minority  scholarships  would  not  ("Educatfon"). 
^  The  net  result  would  be  an  even  tighter  compilation  than  NPA's,  cer.tainl/'a  lower 
*  estimate  of  ^total  "Public  Affairs"  giving.  It  might^o  provide  a-more  meaningful 
basis  for  analyzing  private  philanthropy'-s  role  in  public  affairs.  But  at  least  now, 
there's  no  way  of  converting  that  concept  of.  public  affairs  jnto  even  a  rougfi 
estimate  of  total  giving. 

If  some  kind  of  number  must  be  h^d  ~  or  simply  a  sense  of  the  current 
magnitude  of  private  giving  for  whaft  reasonably  might  be  categ<5ri2ed*as  public 
affairs  r-  it  Would  probably  make  most  sense  to  start  with  NPA's  sample  tabulation 
and  the  estimates  derived  from  it.  NPA  calculated  that  foun^tions  in  1973 
.contributed  $295  million  to  public  affairs.  That  sum  represents      percent  of  all 
foundation  grants  in  that  year,  and  49  ^^rcent  of  the  $600  million  reported  (thoUgh 
on  a  comparable  basis)  in  GMng  US^  as  the  total  of  all  private  contribu- 
ERXC"  ^"'^''^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  '''^'^  "^^^"^  (r)\\\\on  amounted  to  less 
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than  .2  percent  of  total  governmental  spending  in  1973.  That  fraction,  and  its 
numerical  insignificance,  is  the  most  accurate  quantitative  measure  available  under 
present  systems  of  reporting, 
M  But  quantities  are  really  not  at  issue  in  discussing  -  and  debating  -  private 
philanthropy's  role  in  public  affairs.  The  basic  issues  center  on  what  is  being  done, 
why  it,  is  being  done,  who  is  doing  it,  and  how.  We'  have  therefore  devoted  the 
remainder  of  this, chapter,  and  perhaps  a  disproportionate  share  of  this  report,  to  a 
factual  description  of  what  we  mean  b^  ''Public  Affairs,"  and  to  a  rather  fulsome 
display  of  examples  that  illustrate  the  kind  and"  variety  of  grant-making  activity. that 
private  p'hilaothropy  -  individual,  corporate,  and  foundation  -  is  now  engaged  in. 

Four  Principal  Purposes  of  Public  Affairs  Giving 

First:  to  improve,  the  processes  and  the  competence  of  government  Specific  goals 
include  ♦i^e  development  of  reliable  and  nonpartisan  research  resources;  legislative,' 
^  adminisuative,  aiW  judicial  procedures  attuned  to  society's  changing  needs;  an 
effective  and  humane  system  of  law-enforcement  and  administration  of  justice;  a 
trained  and  sensitive  supply  of  manpower  for  public  service;  mechanisms  for  private 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  governmental  action;  open  avenues  of  communication 
between  government  and  governed,  including  procedures  for  redress  of  citizen 
grievances;  integrity  in'  public  service  and  ^politics;  and  an  Informed  and  active 
citizenry. 

Second:  to  help  define  and  clarify  issues  for  public  consideration  and  govern- 
mental action.  The  intent  of  philanthropy  under  this  heading  is  to  bring  to  public 
attentipn  critical  issues  awaiting  action  by  policy  makers  -  energy,  drug  abuse, 
housing,  educational  financing,  open  space,  pollution,  transportation,  cripie,  to  name 
but  a  few  that  are  current  -  and  to  support  research,  experimentation,  and 
demonstration  addressed  to  possible  options  and  effects  of  alternative  policy 
decisions. 

Third:  to  help  ensure  the  rights  and^  equal  participation  in  government  and 
society  of  all  members  of  the  public.  The  objectives  here  include  equal  opportunity 
in  education,  employment,  and  economic  enterprise,  equal  justice  under  law,  free 
exercise  of  the  right  *o  vote,  open  housing;  consumer  piotection,  individual  rights  to 
privacy  and  freeduin  of  choice  and  expression;  the  citizen  s  right  to  be  heard  on 
administrative  agency  decisions  affecting  his/her  welfare. 

Fourth:  to  improve  the  responsiveness  of  the  private  sector  to  public  needs. 
Corporate  responsibility,  town-and-gown  cooperation  for  community  betterment, 
voluntary/governmental  cooperation  on  public  probkois  and  needs  and,  finally, 
more  responsfve  and  responsible  "philanthropy  arc  the  goals  of  giving  in  this 
category. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  show,  through  example,  who  gives  and  who 
receives  the  money,  and  how  it  is  used,  within  each  of  th*"  philanthropic  purposes 
set  forth  above.  The  examples  are  meant  to  be  illustrative,  not  evaluative,  the  fact 
that  some  donors  and  programs  are  mentioned  and  others  onr.itted  is  in  nc  sense  a 
judgement  of  relative  merit.  A-pbint  io  watch  throughout  this  display  of  examples 
is  the  persistent  and  pervasive  mixing  of  private  and  public  support.  Separation  of 
the  two  sectors  is  neither  characteristic^nor  easy. 

1.  Improving  the  P^'occsses  and  the  Competence  of  Government 

Reliable  and  nonpartisan  research  resources.  Critics  of  philanthiopy's  role  in 
support  of  public  affairs  research  are  wont  to  point  to  the  vast  rcsei-voir  of 
Q   ivernmental  funds  now  available  for  social  science  research  in  support  of  their 
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claim  that  private  funds  are  at  best  unneeded  and  at  worst  used  in  biased  and 
partisan  fashion.  While  It  is  true  that  more  governmental  than  private  money  now 
flows  to  research  on  government  related  policy  issues,  it  is  equally  true  that  private 
money  helped  create  most  of  the  important  national  research  resources  - 
independent  institutions  as  well  as  university-related  centers;  further,  the  private 
money  is  still  needed  to  **seed*'  timely  research  that  will  )ater  be  picked  up  by 
government  and  to  fund  studies  in  areas  too  sensitive  for  governmental  budgets. 

For  example,  the  Urban  Institute,  established  in  1968  on  HUD's  initiative' to 
provide  a  national  research  resource  on  problems  of  urban  growth  and  development, 
expected  that  governmental  grants  and  contracts  would,  at  least  within  a  few  years, 
fully  sustain  its  programs  at  a  productive  levej.  But  the  institute  requested  and 
received  from  The  Ford  Foundation  all  of  its  start-up  funds,  and  as  late  as  1973 
estiniated  that  35  percent  of  its  $8.2  million  annual  budget  came  from- private 
philanthropies. 


Policy,  Battelle  Memoriamnstitute,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Governmental 
Research  Institute,  and  university-related  centers  at  every  major  university  (and 
many  smaller  ones  as  well)  -  rely  on  some  sort'  of  public/private  mix  for  their 
support  and  would  be  crippled,  if  not  killed,  if  either  source  disappeared. 

The  combined  output  of  these  agencies  covers  the  full  spectrum  of  political  and 
governmental  processes  and  problems  -  from  intergovernmental  relations  and  public 
finance,  to  unemployment,  inflation,  poverty  and  income  maintenance.  The  effect 
of  findings  and  recommendations  on  governmental  structure  and  policy  cannfDt  be 
easily  measured:  reports  are  usually  publicly  praised  or  damned  by  various  officials 
in  accordance  with  varying  points  of  view  and  then  referred  to  staff  for  further 
study,  eventually  to  emerge  as  parts  of  legislative  or  administrative  attion,  or 
shelved,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  most  tangible  proof  of  utility  lies  in  whether 
government  itself  chooses  to  give  continued  support,  adding  its  funds  to  those 
^ntributed  by  private  philanthropy,  or  picking  up  where  philanthropy  left  off. 
^  As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  foundations  are  the  principal  private  funding 
source  for  nationally  oriented  research:  Carnegie,  Ford,  Lilly,  and  Rockefeller  are 
sponsors  most  frequeptly  listed.  University  centers  are  frequently  supported  by 
smaller  local  and  regional  foundations  in  their  areas  -  the  Louis  W.  and  Maud  Hill 
Family  Foundation  in  Minnesota,  for  example.  Some  university  centers  bear  the 
names  of  principal  or  founding  benefactors  -  Pennsylvania's  Fels  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  State  and  Local  Government,  Rutgers*  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics. 

Much  closer  to  the  consciousness  of  the  average  citizen  are  the  research  contribu- 
tions of  a  growing  number  of  regional  research  and  planning  agencies  whose  support 
comes  heavily  from  local  foundation  and  corporate  sources.  For  example:  Kansas 
City's  Institute  of  Community  Studies,  established  and  supported  by  the  Kansas 
City  Association  of  Trusts  and  Foundations;  Detroit's  Metropolitan  Fund,  financed 
heavily  by  that  city's  large  industrial  establishment;  Washington,  D.C.'s  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies,  partly  supported  by  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer  Foundation; 
Cleveland's  Governmental  Research  Institute,  funded  by  the  Cleveland  Foundation; 
the  Office  of  Newark  Studies,  established  at  the  mayor's  request  and  supported  by 
three  local  foundations  -  the  Wallace-Eljabar  Foundation  (now  the  Fund  for  New 
Jersey)  and  the  Victoria  and  Schumann  Foundations;  and  New  York's  Regional  Plan 
Association,  which  boasts  a  long  roster  of  corporate  and  foundation  donors. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  giving  for  public  affairs  research,  as  for  other 
categories  of  public  affairs  giving,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  philanthropic  giants 
and  is  more  common  than  is  generally  understood.  While  it  is  difficult  to  generalize 
about  the  public/private  mix  of  support  for  this  vast  network  of  institutions,  the 
obvious  point  iwthat  it  is  a  mix  -  almost  universally,  inextricably,  and  perhaps 
irreversibly  so.  Whether  the  activity  begins  privately  or  publicly,  it  usually  and 
swiftly  sends  its  financial  roots  into  both  sectors. 

^  Mi'e,  administrative^  and  judicial  procedures  attuned  to  society's  needs.  The 
hRlC'f  research,  whether  priyately  or  publicly  (I'najiced,  are  intended  to  provide  a 
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'  basis  for  improving  governmental  procedures,  but  something  more  must  often  be 
added,  an  experiment  or  demonstration  which^Jielps  point  out  the  need  and  options 
for  a  change  in  the  system,  and  continued  technical  assistance  to  nurture  that 
change.  This  is  where  creative  philanthropy  can  make  one  of  its  most  important 
contributions  to  public  affairs.  Governmental  officials  must  of  necessity  approach 
such  experiments  with  cauuun,  and  few  governmental  budgets  (particularly  at  local 
levels)  allow  for  experiment  with  the  untried. 

When,  for  example.  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  was  denied  a  budget  for  an 
experiment  with  "little  city  halls,*^  he  sought  and  received  private  funding  to  initiate 
the  project.  That  innovation  was  later  absorbed  into  the  city's  governmental 
structure.  Privately  financed  experiments  in  other  cities  with  new  forms  of  resource 
management,  solid  waste  disposal,  public  housing,  have  likewise  led  to  eventual 
adoption  of  improved  structure  and  practice.  And  the  service  organizations  of  the 
cities,  counties,  an^  states  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  International  City  Managers  Association,  National  Association  of  Counties, 
Council  of  State  Governments  have  all  been  enabled  through  private  philanthropy 
to  provide  their  constituents  with  a  continuing  flow  of  information  and  technical 

assistance.  -  ^         ^  ^.  .  ' 

One  new  institution  on  the  national  scene  deserves  special  mention  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  established  in  1965  on  the  initiative  of  a  group  oP 
businessmen,  educators,  union  and  civic  leaders  to  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  on  problems  related  to  modernization  of  state  legislatures.  Seed  money 
v^s  provided  by  the  Kansas  City^  Association  of  Trusts  and  Foundations  and  initial 
support  by  The  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  In  1973,* these  and 
other  foundations  (most  recently  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundat-ion)  were  still 
providing  76  percent  of  total  costs  of  the  conference;  20  percent  came  from  govern- 
ment, 4  percent  from  business. 

An  effective  and  human  system  of  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  justice. 
Privately  sponsored  research  and  demonstration  agencies  working  to  improve  the 
system  of  law  and  justice  have  proliferated  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  them 
are  drawing  on  the  pioneering  work  of  New  York's  Vera  Institute  of  Justice,  whose 
systematic  experimentation  in  nflatters  such  ast  bail  reform,  arrest  and  sentencing 
procedures,  and  assistance  for  parolees,  ex-convicts  and  ex-addicts  has  exerted  a 
p6werful  influence  along  a  whole  range  of  social  problems  and  public  policy. 

This  critical  category  of  public  need  and  private  giving  is  the  focus  not  only  of 
multimillion  dollar  programs  like  Ford's  Police  Foundation  but  also  of  smaller 
foundations  in  most  major  cities  -  examples  are  Hill  in  Minneapdiis/St.  Paul, 
*  Wieboldt  in  Chicago,  and  a  cluster  of  Cleveland  philanthropies  led  by  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  and  including  also  the  Gund,  Jepmngs,  Gries,  and  Codrington  Founda- 
tions. New  York's  Citizens  Inquiry  on  Parole  and  Criminal  Justice,  whose  recent 
report  on  parole  in  New  York  State  drew  national  press  attention,  is  financed  by 
the  Abelard,  Bialkin,  D.  J.  ff.,  Frieda,  and  New  York  Foundations  and  the  Fund  for 
nhe  City  of  New  York. 

Public  money,  particularly  through  the  Fedefal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  also  contributes  to  many  of  these  projects.  But  the  catalysts  are  the 
private  foundations.^ 

Trained  and  sensitive,  public  servants.  A  single  foundation  -  the  Spelman  Fund 
of  New  York,  now  di'ssolved-  spent  its  total  assets  of  $10  million  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s  to  help  professionalize  public  administration  personnel  and  practice.  Later, 
other  foundations  Carnegie,  Ford,  and  Mellon,  among  the  leaders  -  assumed  the 
role  of  principal  support  for  graduate  training  in  public  administration  and  such 
government-related  fields  as  city  planning.  Before  the  InterGovernmental  Personnel 
A.:t  of  1970,  foundations  were  the  main  -  often  the  only  -  funding  source  for 
^  ♦uining  newly  elected  public  officials  as  well  as  civil  servants  at  mid-career. 
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Foundations  gre  still  supporting  a  variety  of  such  programs  -  for  example,  the 
Conference  ofMayors*  continuing  series  of  seminars  for  their  newly  elected  members 

Corporations,  too,  are  contributors.  In  the  Twin  Cities  (Minneapolis-St.  Paul) 
Metropolitan  Area,  the  Dayton-Hudson  Corporation  -  one  ot  the  few  corporations 
in  the  country  that  gives  as  a  matter  of  xontinuing  policy  the  full  measure  of  5 
percent  before-tax  profits  for  -charitable  purposes  took  the  lead  in  establishing  an 
advanced  training  institute -for  key  administrative  personnel  from  the  area's  local 
governments.  Local  and  national  foundations  cooperated  in  establishing  the  Institute 
for  Politics  (headquartered  in'  New  Orleans  but  recruiting  throughout  the  South), 
whose  mission  is  toth  training  and  research  in  practical  politics. 

With  the  rise  of  public  service  unions,  the  sensitive  areas  of  labor/management 
vcgiation^  and  contract  negotiations  have  assumed,  new  importance.  Private  philan- 
thropy  -  principally  Ford  -  is  supporting  the  Labor/Management  Relations  Service 
established  by  the  Conference  of  Mayors  to  assist  its  members  in  this  troubled  area. 

Monitoring  governmental  action  (the  '"watch-dog"  function).  There  is  no  point  in 
attempting  to  list  all  the  myriad  study  commissions,  advocate  groups,  and  citizens 
committees  that  dot  the  public  lar\dscape  and  depend  on  private  giving  to  monitor 
public  performance.  Their  concerns  range  from  the  general  subject  of  governmental 
efficiency  to  special  problems  such  as  pollution  control  and  school  improvement, 
Individual  contributions  of  both  time  and  money  are  likely  to  provide  much  of 
their  support.  On  the  national  scene,,a  very  few  foundations  -  Ford,  Carnegie,  Edna 
McConnell  Clark,  Field,  and  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  and  several  others  -  are 
financing  thf  monitoring  of  matters  such  as  revenue  sharing,  the  conditions  and 
rights  of  children,  delivery  of  social  services  and  administration  justice  in  the  South, 
federaj  administration  of  housing  programs.  And,  perhaps  most  influential  of  all, 
there  is  Comrnqh  Cause,  acting  as  a  watch-dog  across  the  whole  range  of  legislation 
6n  national  issues,  ^nd  funded  by  thousands  of  individual,  non-deductible 
contributions. 

Open  communication  between  government  and  governed  (access  to  services, 
rearers  of  grievances).  Two  national  movements  of  the  1960s,  both  sparked  by 
private  philanthropy  and  still  largely  privately  supported,  are  illustrative. 

The  first  is  the  movement  to  establish  citizen  information  and  referral  centers 
which  see  to  it  that  persons'  in  need  are  indeed  served  by  appropriate  governmental 
and  voluntahy  agencies.  A- Ford-financed  study  in  1966  of  Britain's  system  of 
Citizens'  Advice  Bureaus  and  6f  a  few  similar  information  centers  in  this  country  is 
credited  with  generating  this  movement. 

The  second  is  importation  of  the  "ombudsman"  concept  into  this  countryman 
innovation  that  has  progressed  from  an  unpronounceable  foreign  title  to  a  household 
word.  Professor  Walter  Gelihorn's  studies  in  the  early  1960s  of  this  Scandinavian 
institution  (the  ombudsman  is  a  nonpartisan  arbiter  of  citizen  complaints  against 
governmental  action)  were  financed  b^  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  subsequent 
American  ASsembljy  on  the  subject,  also  foundation  financed,  gave  national  promi- 
nence to  ^fie  coticept.  Local  government  agencies,  quasi-public  bodies,  even 
colleges  and  urfiversities,  have  adopted  the  device.  One  example  of  joint  private/ 
public  support  is  ill  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  and 
the  O.E.O.  share  jHe  costs  of  an  ortibudsman  for  the  city. 

Yet  another' \/ersibn  of  the  complaint  mechanism,  this  one  completely  financed 
by  individual,  foundation,  and  corporate  gifts,  is  Call  for  Action,  a  vjiunteer-staffed 
telephone  service  first  established  in  New  York  by  Radio'station  WMCA,  and  now  a 
national  network. 

integrity  in  pubiic  service  and  poiitics.^  As  Watergate  and  other  revelations  have 
Indicated,  ethical  standards  for  public  servants  are  in  need  of  definition  and 
«"^^'-'»ment.  Points  of  entry  for  private  initiative  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  a  few 
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examples  deserve  mention.  One  is  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee,  whose 
work  is  supported  by  individual  contributions  nationally.  George  Graham's  study  of 
Morality  in  Politics  in  the  1950s  was  aided  in  part  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Most  recently,  and  dramatically,  the  Watergate  episode  led  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  (chaired  by  Senator  Ervin)  to  approach  a  number  of  foundations  to 
solicit  funding  for  a  basic  inquiry  into  alternative  possibilities  for  reform.  The  studies 
were  conducted  by  the  National  Institute  for  Public^  Administration  and  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy;  they  were  financed  by  grants  from 
The  Ford  Foundation. 

An  informed  and  active  citizenry.  In  final  analysis,  the  success  of  any  effort  to 
improve  government  depends  on  citizen  understanding  and  action.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  its  Education  Fund  have  for  many  years  led  the  field  in  citizen 
education  on  public  issues,  supported  by  individual,  corporate,  and  foundation 
contributions.  The  American  Assembly  is  widely  known  for  its  series  of  symposia 
and  publications  Sn  selected  public  issues.  Its  assemblies,  both  national  and 
regional,  are  subsidized  by  foundation  grants.  The  national  meetings  are  held  at 
Ardeh  House,  a  gift  of  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Town-meeting-type  discussions,  both  live  and  televised,  are  increasingly  popular ^ 
as  a  means  of  gaining  citizen  interesf.  Foundations,  corporations,  and  governments 
usually  share  the  cosjs.  Local  examples  are  "Goals  for  Dallas,"  New  York  Regional 
Plan  Association's  "Choices  for  76,*'  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Fund's  "Regional 
Citizenzhip"  project.  »' 

Foundations  and  corporations  are  also  supporting  mnovative  ways  to  use  the 
media  more  effectively  for  citizen  education.  There  are  fellowships  for  journalists  in^ 
public  service  and  a  number  of  privately  funded  awards  for  excellence  in  public- 
affairs  reporting.  Public  television  programs  like  "The  Advocates"  and  "Bill  Moyers 
Journal"  have  attracted  Iarg6  audiences;  they  are  privately  funded.  The  Sloan 
Foundation  finances  special  education  for  science  writers,  to  Help  improve  public 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  public  policy.  The 
nonprofit  quarterly  The  Public  Interest  is  privately  subsidized. 

^  2.  Clarification  and  Definition  of  Issues  for  Public  Consideration  and  GovernmcnUl 
Action  ^  * 

Much  of  the  policy-oriented  research  and  education  described  earlier  relates 
equally  to  this  second  major  purpose.  .  :  ... 

Additionally,  there  are  many  examples  of  privately  sponsored  special  commis- 
sions, boards  of  inquiry,  and  individual  scholars  whose  studies  have  helped  clarify 
emerging  public  issues  and  alternative  polices.  They  include  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education,  a  massive  and  continuing  effort  to  define  and  ease  the 
problems  of  higher  education  in  America;  the  Field  Foundation's  task  force  on 
Hunger  U.S.A.;  Fold's  drug  abuse  and  energy  projects;  Twentieth  Century  Funds 
series  of  inquiries  (among  others)  on  the  performing  arts,  the  press,  legalized 
gambling,  and  the  municipal  bond  market;  the  Sloan  Commission  on  cable  com- 
munications; Nelson  Rockefeller's  "Critical  Choices"  Committee;  and,  not  least, 
the  Filer  Commission  and  the  Peterson  Commission  before  it.  Studies  carried  out  or 
commissioned  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  and  the  Russell  Sage 
•  Foundation  also  belong  in  this  category.  ,  r  r 

Private  philanthropy  has  often  been*  asked  to  provide  supplemental  funding  tor 
governmentar  commissions.  President  Eisenhower's  Goj^ls  for  America  Commission 
and  President  Johnson's  National  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  both  drew  on 
private  philanthropy  for  significant  parts^of  their  total  funding. 
*  The  list  of  foundation-financed  studies  by  individus^l  scholars  is  a  long  one;  it 
includes  Flexner  on  medical  education,  Myradal'on  race,  Conant  on  American 
education,  Alan  Westin  on  privacy,  and  Terry  Sanford  or^si^te  government. 
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Important  new  institutions  on  the  American  scene  owe  their  establishment  to 
studies  of  this  kind.  Resources  for  the  Future  grew  out  of  a  Ford  Foundation 
inqiJin'  in  the  1950s  into  environmental  problems;  the  Education  Commission  of* 
...the  States  emerged  from  studies  financed  by  Carnegie,  Danforth,  and  other 
foundations.  . 

pevelopment  of  public  policy  affecting  educational  television  and  public  broad- 
casting is  in  itself  an  epic  ule  of  philanthropir  intervention-too  long  to  be  told 
here,  but  too  important  to  escape  mention. 

Privately  funded  experiments  and  demonstrations  have  served  to  illuminate 
alternative  solutions^for  public  problems  in  a  number  of  policy  areas.  In  education, 
Newark's  "Qll  to  Learning"  program,  supported  by  the  Victoria  Foundation,  claims 
some  credit  as  a  model  for  Headstart,  Ford's  ''gray  areas"  program  of  the  1960s 
often  Identified  as  the  forerunner  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  stimulated  some  profound 
changes  In  social  policy.  In  Indianapolis,  an  early  test  ofself-hclp  housing  in  an 
urban  environment  was  sponsored  by  ;the  Board  for  FundamfenUl  Education,  with 
partial  support  from  the  Lilly  Endowment  Boston's  Permanent  Charities  Fund 
supportttl  a  t«t  of  tenant  management  in  public  housing,  and  In  Pittsburg  an 
imposing  list  of  corporate  and  foundation  donors  have  pioneered  for  a^quarter  of  a 
century  nationally  significant  innovations  jn  housing,  planning!  and  urban  renewal 
The  Buhl  Foundation  experimented  in  developing  a  "New  Town"  long  before 
Reston  and  Columbia  revitalized  that  notion  a  decade  ago  and  made  it  a  matter  of 
national  policy. 

3.  Preservation  of  Human  Rights  and  Equal  Participation  In  Society  and  Government 

Private  ^ving,  'primarily  by  foundations  and  individuals,  helps  to  support  a 
continuing  flow  of  studies,  surveys,  conferences,  and  publications  on  human  rights 
and  human  relations^  by  national  organizations  such  as  the  American  Ovil  Liberties ' 
,  Union,  the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League,  th?  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  the 
•  0*?^!?^"^  ^^'"^^  Discrimination  In  Housing,  the  Anti-Defamation  Le^ue 
of  BNai  Brith,  the  American  Jewish  ..Congress.  The  Southern  Regional  Council 
operates  at  an  Intermediate  level;  and  at  the  local  level,  chapters  of  national 
organizations  and  hundreds  of  local  committees  and  councils  carry  on  the  incessant 
stniggic  for  the  rights  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  women,  donsumers,  children 
prisoners,  welfare  recipients,  the  mentally  ill,  the  etderly. 

Many  universities  -  particularly  their  law  schools  -  have  research  programs  and 
|>ecial  institutes  that  are  privately  funded.  An  example  is  the  Center  for  Civil 
Rights  at  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  funded  in  part  by  The  Ford  Foundation. 

The  Robert  R.  Moton  Memorial's  CapahosicT  Conference  Center,  for  symposia  and 
conferences  on  race  and  human  relations,  is  supported  by  private  philanthropy  So 
are  the  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute;  the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Corpora- 
tion (MARC);  and  the  Potomac  Institute. 

E^uol  educQtlonol  opportunity.  The  range  of  privately  supported  activities 
bearing  on  educational  opportunity  runs  from  pre-school  education  to  graduate 
training  in  the  professions.  Foundations,  both  large  and  small,  corporate  as  well  as 
private,  have  given  the  bulk  of  the  money,  but  individual  contributions  are 
significant  -  and  often  have  led  the  way  (for  example,  Anne  Forsyth's  encourage- 
nKnts  to  the  integration  of  private  secondary  schools  in  the  South). 

In  higher  education,  Merrimon  Cuning^m  estimates  that  at  least  748  foundations 
are  known  to  have  given  to  Black  collies  and  that  "in  the  past  decade  or  so 
four-year  black  colleges,  universities  and  professional  schools  have  received  directly 
from  foundations  a  minimum  of  $179,424,032  and  perhaps  a  good  bit  more."  The 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  supported  l)y  foundation,  corporate,  and  individual 
contributions  adds  about  $11  million^  yearly  to  direct  giving  for  its  member 
Inrtluitions.  A  few  new  educational  institutions  arc  being  established  for  American 
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lf>dtans  -  for 'exam  pie,  the  Navaho  Community  College  in  Arizona,  supported 
among  others  by  the  Ford,  Mellon,  and  Weatherhead  Foundations.  . 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation;^  beginning  in  1964,  has  supported  an  ambitious 
program  for  increasing  minority  enrollment  and  strengthening  related  educational 
programs  in  predominantly  white  colleges  and  universities.  The  Danforth  Founda- 
.  tion,  through  grants  lo  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  has  been 
working  for  more  than  a  decade  to  upgrade  predominantly  Black  colleges  in 
particular  and^jfto  strengthen  educational  opportunities  for  minority  groups  in 

general,  ^  r     ^  .      r-  ^ 

Professional  education  for  minorities  is  a  priority  for  several  foundatjons.  Ford  ^ 
supports  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  fields  related  to  government  and  urban  ' 
affairs;  Sloan  emphasizes  training  in  medicine,  management,  and  engineering; 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  many  others  are  interested  in  increasing  the  number  of 
Black  lawyers.  •   :  • 

Community  organization,  development,  and  service.  Foundations,  corporations, 
and  individual  donors  in  urban  areas  have  regularly  contributed  to  some  form  of 
community  development  or  service  activity  de$igned  to  foster  equal  entry  to  the  i 
social  and  economic  mainstream,  as  have  labor  unions  and  church  groups.  Despite 
the  millions  in  federal  outlays  that  new  flow  to  such  programs,  private  funding  and 
experimentation  continue.  Examples  of  general  community  development  include 
New  York's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation,  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  comprehensive  community  development  corporations,  which  began  with 
start-up  grants  from  the  Vincent  Astor  and  Ford  Foundations;  also  Chicago's 
Woodlawn  Organization.  Examples  of  minority  economic  development  include  the 
Rev.  Uon  Sullivan's  network  jof  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers;  also,  New 
York's  Interracial  Committee  for  Business  Opportunity  and  similar  organizations  in 
other  cities.  Otfier  forms  of  community  betterment  relate  to  the  production  and 
management  of  nonprofit  housing  for  low-income  families  -  for  ^xamf))e.  North 
Carolina's  Low  Income  Housing  and  Development  Corporation  and  Pittsburgh's 
Action-Housing,  Inc.;  to  legal  services  for  those  who  cannot  pay  -  legal  aid  societies, 
law  school  neighborhood  law  offices;  to  youth  services  for  example,  San 
Francisco's  ^^Switchboard,"  funded  by  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  and  replicated  in 
several  other  cities;  and  to  many  experiments  in  juvenile  crime  control  and  civic 
involvement  of  youth.  >   

Special  word  should  be  said  about  the  role  of  the  churches  in  this  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Aside  from  their  prominence  for  a  time  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
community  service  -  particularly  with  regard  to  youth  and  housing  problems  in 
urban  area^-  has  been  an  important  activity  for  church  funding  and  participation. 
Many  foundations  and  individuals  have  helped.  The  Lilly  Endowment,  with  its 
traditional  orientation  to  theology  and  religion,  has  in  recent  years  been  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  training  of  clergymen  for  urban  service. 

Free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote,  **Get-out-the-vote"  campaigns  by  privately 
supported,  nonpartisan  organizations  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  are  no  strangers  to  American  philanthropy,  but  until 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s  they  were  a  relatively  noncontroversial 
exercise  in  good  citizenship,  intended  to  prod  apathetic  citizens  to  use  a  right  that 
nobody  questioned.  Privately  financed  voter  registration  aimed  particularly  at 
minorities  assumed  a  special  and  controversial  importance  in  the  1960s,  was  the 
target  of  congressional  investigations,  and  the  subject  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  That  issue  will  be  touched  upon  later  in  this  paper. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  does  permit  privately  funded  voter  registi-ation 
programs  under  regulated  conditions,  and  philanthropic  money  continues  to  go  to 
these  causes.  The  Voter  Education  Project,  an  independent  spinoff  from  the 
^  juthern  Regional  Council,  is  largely  foundation  financed.  So  are  the  voter 
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education  and  citizenship  program's  of  the  National  Urban  League,  the  Youth 
Citizenship  Fund,  and  the  National  Movement  for  the  Student  Vote. 

Protect/on  of  indivldua!  rights.  The  urgent  concerns  of  minorities  and  others 
pressing  for  governrn^ental  action  on  dozens  of  issues  at  every-leveLoLgovernment 
and  rising  citizen  sophistication  in  the  uses  of  the  law  have  together  created  two 
new  and  important  channels  for  public  affairs  giving  -%advocacy  and  litigation. 
Some  of  this  giving  is  not  tax  deductible  for  the  donor:  the  Nader-inspired  student 
Public  Interest  Research  Groups  now  operating  on  a  growing  number  of  college 
campuses  are  (with  few  exceptions)  a  case  in  point.  So  are  John  Gardner's  Common 
Cause  and  (for  some  of  its  activities)  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

But  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  public  interest  law  groups  that  are  eligible 
for  foundation  support,  though  grants  to  them  are  still  discouragingly  few  ~ 
tax-exempt,  privately  supported  organizations  drawing  not  only  on  their  own  staff 
time  but  also  on  the  volunteer  talents  of  many  practicing  lawyers.  These  relatively 
new  institutions  are  beginning  to  build  an  impressive  record  of  service  to  hitherto 
unrepresented  or  underrepresented  segments  of  society. 

NAACPJ^s  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  is  one  of  the  oldest  such  groups: 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  school  desegregation  is  one  of  its  celebrated 
victories.  There  are  now  also  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican-American  Defense  Funds, 
an  Alaskan  Natives  Foundation,  and  a  Native  Am^ican  Rights  Fund.  The  Lawyers 
^Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Un^ler  Law  has  local  bffices  in  most  large  metropolitan 
areas.  California  has  Public  Advocates,  Inc.,  v^ich  handled  the  much-publicized 
Serrano  case  on  inequities  of  public  school  finance.  The  Center  for  Law  and  Social 
Policy  in  Washington  has  an  extensive  program  (national  in  scope)  of  public  interest 
advocacy  and  litigation  to  strengthen  health  services,  environmental  defense, 
consumer  protection,  land-use  planning,  and  women's  rights.  The  Consumers  Union, 
the  National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing,  and  the  S'erra  Ciub 
have  established  their  own  litigation  units.  And  a  national  Mental  Health  Law 
Project,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  mentally  i||,  is  now  dperative. 

The  Stern  Fund  was  an-early  contributor  to  public  interest  litigation;  The  ford 
Foundation  is  the  largest  present  donor;  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation  is 
among  the  growing  but  still  limited  number  of  philanthropies  that  are  finding  in 
advocacy  and  litigation  a  most  significant  opportunity  for  public  affairs  giving. 

4.  Improving  the  Responsiveness  of  the.Private  Sector  to  Public  Needs 

"Responsiveness"  has  been  the  theme  of  a  multitude  of  foundation,  corporate, 
and  individual  grants  that  do  not  fit  neatly  into  other  categories  but  that  help 
localities  to  improve  their  services  and  environment  in  ways  not  possible  within 
beleaguered  municipal  budgets.  Individual  giving  seems  to  feature  more  prominently 
here  than  in  other  categories:  gifts  for  mini-parks,  city  beautification,  clean-up 
campaigns;  J.  Irwin  Miller's  contributions  to  excellence  of  public  architecture  in 
Columbus,  Indiana;  and,  not  least,  tno  untabulated  but  obviously  large  amounts  of  " 
money  and  volunteer  time  contributed  by  individuals,  rich  and  poor,  to  volunteer 
^fire  departments  and  ambulance  services  in  rura!  and  semi-rural  areas. 

But  beyond  these  spontaneous  citizen  responses  to  perceived  public  needs, 
private  philanthropy  is  engaged  in  a  number  of  efforts  to  involve  corporate, 
educational,  and  private  voluntary  institutions  more  responsibly  in  public  affairs. 

-  Promoting  corporate  responsibility.  The  Conference  Board  and  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  both  funded  by  corporations  and  foundations,  have 
placed  the  social  responsibility  of  business  high  on  their  agendas.  At  the  local  level, 
Cleveland's  PATH  (for  housing)  and  PACE  (for  education),  both  funded  by  the 
Clevelam^  Foundation,  were  designed  to  encourage  business  involvement.  The  Urban 
rnniHJnri  _  nationally  and  locally  -  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
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conspicuously  financed  agency  to  promote  corporate  and  other  involvement  in 
urban  problems. 

College  and  university  resources  for  community  service.  The  Ford  Foundation's 
-  series  of  "urban  extension"  grants  in  the  1960s  was  one  of  the  more  ambitious 
efforts  to  bring  university  resources  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  their  communities. 
Grants  were  nnadc  to  statc*universities  to  provide  urban  communities  with  technical 
assistance  analoguous  to  that  supplied  by  the  land-grant  colleges  in  rural  areSs.  Since 
then,  some  300  urban  affairs  research,  and  servTce~centers  have  been  established  by 
colleges  and  universities,  usually  funded  in  part  by  foundations  and  other  private 
donors. 

VolufJtary /governmental  cooperation  In  serving  public  needs.  Ford's  "gr<^y  areas" 
program  of  the  1960sjivas.^explicitly  designed  as  a  venture  in  private-public 
cooperation.  Federations  of  religious  and  uonsectarian  private  welfare  groups  have 
emphasized  the  same  theme.  The  most  prominent  currenjt  example  is  the  National  : 
,  Center  for  Voluntary  Action,  whose  budget  comes  from  many  ir^.dividual,  corporate, 
and  foundation  sources. 

More  responsive  and  responsible  philanthropy.  The  Council  on  Foundations,  and 
similar  reponal  and  local  groups,  work  to  make  foundation  activity  more  responsive 
to  public  needs  and  more  selective  in  grant  making.  These  organizations  are 
supported  by  their  member  foundations.  Other  examples:  the  National  Council  on 
Philanthropy,  which  draws  on  corporate  support,  and  a  new  Association  of  Black 
Foundation  Executives,  foundation  financed,  whose  mission  is  to  provide  input 
from  the  Black  community  to  foundation  policy  and  program.  Again,  the  Filer 
Commission  itself  is  an  obvious  example. 

Special  note  should  also  be  made  of  foundations  whose  very  design  is  intended 
to  stimulate  a  movement  toward  more  responsive  philanthropy.  The  Vanguard 
Foundation  of  San  Francisco  is  a  lively  example:  it  is  governed  by  those  who 
(nwdestly)  give,  and  distributes  its  small  income  only  to  those  groups  and  purposes 
not  likely  to  be  attended  to  by  more  established  donors. 

Concluding  Note 

This  survey  of  private  giving  for  public  affairs  has  been  limited  to  grants  and 
contributions.  There  are  obviously  other  forms  of  "giving**:  volunteered  services; 
loans  and  Investments  that  have  a  public  purpose  and  often  involve  higher-than- 
average  risk  and  loss;  affirmative  action  in  hiring,  purchasing,  and  contracting  that 
"cost**  the  ''benefactor**  something  more  tlian  current  practice  might  require. 

The  question  \sr  raised  later  in  this  report  whether  tax  incentives'  should  be 
provided  for.  giving  of  this  sort.  The  present  state  of  reporting   -  and  the 
speculative  nature  of  such  giving  -  make  5t  extremely  difficult  to  do  much  more 
than  recognize  that  it  exists  ^nd  often  is  more  valuable  than  direct  cash, 
contributions. 
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HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Overview 

Private  philanthropy's  role^ln  public  affairs  is  often  debated  as  though  it  were  a 
^  novelty  on  the  Anf>erican  scene,  and  a  function  independent  of  all  else.  It  is  hot  As 
deuUed  in  the  following  pages,  private  persons  and  private  money  were  at  Work  on 
,  public  problems  well  before  the  Republic  was  founded.  Utterly,  there  haW  been 
cBscernible  phases  in  whjch  private  living  has  accelerated,  seemingly  as  a  result  of 
fixjr  factors:  rapidly  rising  affluence  (late  nineteenth  century,  post-World  War  II); 
new  legal  and  political  Incentives  (personal  income  tax  rates  and  preferences  since 
1913,  corporate  exass  profits  taxes  during  the  Korean  War);  a  sharpened  ajwreness 
of  social  Inequities  (muckraking  era,  freedom  movements  of  the  Sixties);  and  spurts 
In  puWfc  acclaim  for  those  willing  to  put  personal  wealth  to  public  use.     ]  ' 

The  foltowing  chronicle  should  be  read  with  the  interplay  of  those  forces  in 
mind  One  conclusion  becomes  obvfous:  if  public  affairs  philanthropy  is  as 
^li^perican  as  apple  pie,  so  is  the  controversy  it  regularly  generates.  ; 

—  Early  Philanthropists  in  Public  Afhirs 

Historian  Robert  Bremner,  in  his  American  Philanthropy,  writes  of  Benjamin 
Franklin: 

i 

^  Starting  In  1727...  Franklin  proceeded  to  organize  or  assist  in  organizing  a 
host  of  civic  projects.  He  founded  a  volunteer  fire  company,  developed 
schemes  for  paving,  cleaning  and  lighting  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and 
sponsored  a  plan  for  policing  the  city.  His  political  talents  were  never  better 
displayed  than  in  his  ability  to  unite  public  and  private  support  behind 
muncipal  improvements. 

_  .    .  i 

'The  concept  of  using  private  "seed  money"  to  inspire  needed  public  action  is 
obviously  not  a  modem  invention.  / 
/^  Bremn'^f  alio  cites  the  work  of  Anthony  Benezet  (1713^4)  in  "obtaining  grants 
from  a  grucSglng  legislature"  for  Acadians  in  Philadelphia,  victims  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  (equal  opportunity  for  minorities?);  the  efforts  of  nuni'erous  private 
prison  reformers  in  the  1800s;  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  whos?  gifts  to  the 
abojition  movement  in  the  185Ds  "exposed  them  to  the  wrath  of  street  mobs  and 
the  pressure  of  the  business  community  {which  they  faced]  with  uncommon 
courage";  and  of  privately  financed  organized  Sanitary  Commissions  and  Freedmen*s 
Aid  Societies  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  -  responsibilities  later  assumed  by 
government 


Foundations  in  Piiblk:  Affairs 

Bremner  also  reviews  the  work  of  early  foundations  and  trusts,  beginning  in  the 
late  1800s,  for  rural  development  in  the  South,  particularly  fn  public  schools.  Most 
of  these  charities  were  pven  a  hard  time.  When  the  Rockefeller-financed  General 
Education  Board  in  1914  proposed  grants  to  the  U.S.  Deparunent  of  Agriculture  for 
demonstration  ^rk  in  the  South,  some  members  of  the  Senate  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  get  the- government  to  refuse.  Bremner  also  notes  that  early  foundations 
interested  in  Negro  education  were  at  pains  to  reasssure  Southern  governments  that 
"we  have  no  thought  of  colonizing  northern  teachers  in  the  South,  or  of 
propagating  northern  ideas  at  the  South."  (Wallace  Buttrick  of  the  General 
Board,  speaking  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature.) 
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Along  with  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  (1867), 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  (1882),  the  Anrra  T.  jeanes  Foundation  (1908),  and  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  (1911)  also  concentrated  their  resources  on  Negro  education, 
working  far  in  advance  of  local  public  and  governmental  acceptance. 

In' the  northern  cities  in  the  early  1960s,  newly  formed  foundations  and 
communiiy  trusts  were  also  nrwving  into  controversial  public  matters  of  a  different 
sort.  The  Cleveland  Foundation  (1914),  first  of  the  community  trusts  in  the 
country,  and  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  (1915),  second  such  trust  to  be 
activated,  both  concentrated  their  initial  activities  on  surveys  and  recommendations 
in  local  policy  areas  such  as  housing,  criminal  justice  and  corrections,  municipal 
recreational  and  park  facilities,  relief  services,  the  school  systems,  fiscal  and  tax 
reforfn,  prenatal  care,  and  care  of  mentally-ill  veterans.  These  initiatives  had  varying 
degrees  of  success  -  criminal  justice  reform  in  Cleveland  became  a  national  model, 
-1  -but  in  Chicago  the-  authorities  did  not  heed  recommendations  of  the  trust 
^  concerning  Bridewell,  the  notorious  Cook  County  jail,  causing  the  trust's  director  to 
write  sadly,  in  1961,  *'Now,  forty  years  later,  there  is  mounting  public  demand  that 
Bridewell  be  modernized.**  ^ 

Successful  or  n9t,  these  activities  were  considered  a  principal  and  proper  raison 
'  d^etre  for  community  trusts,  reflecting  the  conviction  of  fiederick  Goff,  who 
originated  the  community  Uust  idea,  that  private  philanthropy  had  an  obligation  to 
see  to  the  public's  business,  and  that  "the  surest  way  to  improvement  of  public 
performance  is  to  present  to  the  citizen  opinion  of  any  affected  area  all  the  exact, 
uncolored  facts  of  a  matter  warranting  investigation  and  let  citizen  opinion 
crystallize  and  apply  the  needed  changes." 

As  it  turned  out,  this  level  of  involvement  in  public  affairs  could  not  be 
sustained.  The  surveys  were  admittedly  costly,  and  a  historian  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  writes  that  the  "disposition  of  the  nev/  Distribution  Committee ...  to 
argue  the  cost  of  city-wide  surveys  of  public  matters  as  against  benefactions  more 
clearly  philanthropic,  was  evident  by  1923."  And  in  Chicago,  relief  activities  took 
over  from  public  surveys  as  the  Great  Depres^on  set  in.  Community  trusts  were  not 
to  emerge  from  these  more  traditional  patterns  of  charity  for  many  years  -  not 
until  the  urban  and  civil  rights  crises  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  compelled  a  reassess- 
ment, and  rising  incon^e  gave  them  enough  extra  to  afford  some  new  approaches. 

Community  trusts  were  not  alone  in  plunging  into  controversy  during  this  period; 
they  had  a  few  companions.  The  American  Funu  for  Public  Service,  subject  of 
Merle  Curti's  analysis  entitled /'Subsidizing  Radicalism,"*  was  established  in  1921 
by  Charles  Garland,  a  young  Massachusetts  citizen  "convinced  that  no  one  has  any 
moral  right  to  property  beyond  his  immediate  and  basic  needs."  He  was  determined 
to  spend  his  large  inheritance  as  promptly  as  possible  "to  help  movements  which 
have  not  yet  gained  any  substantial  support  and  which  represent  the  ideas  and 
.  *^  aspirations  of  new  and  developing  forces."  Labor,  minorities,  civil  liberties,  and 
working-class  defense  were  causes  of  interest.  Warren  Weaver  observes  that  "This 
fund  finally  managed  to  exhaust  itself  after  twenty  rather  tumultuous  years.  Its 
actions  were  vigorously  criticized,  not  least  by  members  of  various  radical  move- 
ments. One  of  the  directors  of  the  fund  'now  thinks  of  the  whole  experience  as  a 
bit  weird,  and  of  the  results  as  largely  negative.' 

(Equally  controversial  foundation  support  for  radical  right-wing  causes  developed 
somewhat  later,  most  of  it  following  World  War  U.) 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  foundations  became  concerned  with  the  processes  and 
personnel  of  gOvernn)ent.  Most  .notable  was  the  Spelman  Fund  of  New  York,  a 
$10-million  spin-off  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  in  1928,  whose 
mission  was  "cooperation  with  public  agencies  fn  the  improvement  of  administrative 
methods  and  procedures."  In  the  words  of  the  Peterson  report,  "the  development  of 
the  science  of  public  administration  in  America  is  [the  Spelman  Fund's]  great 
monument."  The  fund  encouraged  the  establishment  of  professional  organizations  of 
Q   iblic  administration,  provided  quarters  for  them  in  the  famous  building  at  1313 
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East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  and  created  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  for 
exchange  of  information  and  service  coordination.  Spelman  Fund  grantees  included 

the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  American  Municipal  Association,'  the 
American  Legislators  Association,  the  American  Public  Works  Association, 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association,  National 
Association  of  Assessing  Officers,  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials; 
various  "leagues  of  municipalities"  in  Virginia,  Texas,  Oregon,  Minnesota, 
California,  Michigan  and  North  Carolina;  and  governmental  jurisdictions  or 
agencies  directly  -  e.g.,  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine;  the  Texas 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Organization  and  Economy;  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Old  Age  Security;  the  Sute  Planning  Boards  of  New  York, 
Virginia  and  Kansas;  the  Mayor's  Commission  on  City  Planning  of  New  York 

Among  other  foundations  interested  in  better  government,  the  1938  edition  of 
American  Foundations' for  Social  Welfare  lists  the  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  Founda- 
tion (1919)  "for  promotion  of  good  government  in  Philadelphia";  the  Taylor  Trust 
Fund  (1914),  established  b^  a  Havcrford,  Pennsylvania,  doctor  "to  promote 
_  improvements  in  structure  and  methods  of  government,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  proportional  representation,  preferential  voting, 
ballot  reform,  the  'simplification  of  municipal,  state  and  national  government,  and 
the  revision  or  remaking  of  city  charters,  state  constitutions  and  our  national 
constitution,  with  a  view  to  promote  efficiency  arid  popular  control  of  govern- 
ment"; the  tiny  Arnold  Foundation,  \v  ich  gave  $200,000  to  Southern  Methodist 
University  ta  "train  young  men  as  ci  o  leaders  and  for  study  of  problems  of 
citizenship";  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  with  its  awards  for  "meritorious 
service  to  democracy,  public  welfare,  liberal  thought  or  peace  through  justice." 

The  same  1938  directory  noted  that  city  and  regional  planning  was  of  interest  to 
the  Buhl  Foundation,  the  Davison  Fund,  the  dehirsch  Fund,  the  Emery  Memorial 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tions. Law  and  legal  aid  were  concerns  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Davisort 
Fund,  The  Lavanburg  Foundation,  exclusively  concerned  with  housing,  had  made  its 
appearance  by  that  time.  Six  foundations  were  listed  unjJer  "race  relations":  the  t 
deHirsch  Fund;  Duke  Endowment;  Harmon  Foundation;  Phelps-Stokes  Fund; 
Rosenwald  Fund;  and  the  Southern  Education  Foundation,  newly  created  through 
the  merger  of  the  Peabody,  Slater,  Randolph  and  Rural  School  Funds. 

Thfe  post-World  War  II  years  brought  a  new  set  of  foundations  into  the  sensitive 
areas  of  race,  civil  rights,  equal  opportunity,  and  poverty:  the  Field  Foundation,  the 
New  Worl# Foundation,  the  Stern  Fund,  the  Taconic  Foundation,  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  Foundation,  the  Norman  Foundation,  the  lr\wn-Sweeney-Miller  Foundation 
(a)lumbus>  Indiana),  and  the  Zaie  Foundation  (Dallas).  All  of  them  encountered 
criticism.  But  The  Ford^  Foundatian!s.masiiyL^ntr)^^  public  affairs  in  the  early 
1950s  aroused  national  concern  about  the  propriety  using  private,  tax-exempt 
nDoney  to  intervene  in  public  matters.  (The  Walsh  Commission  investigation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  had  created  a  minor  flurry  just  before  World  War  I.)  Ford 
trustees  announced  in  1950  that  one  of  the  foundation's  five  principal  missions 
would  be  ;*to  secure  greater  allegiance  to  the  basic  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  solution  of  the  insistent  problems  of  an  everchanging  society." 
Special  concerns  would  include  protecting  freedom  of  thought,  inquiry  and 
expression;  maintaining  democratic  control  over  concentrations  of  })ublic  and  private 
power;  strengthening  political  and  governnriental  processes,  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
administration  of  justice. 

For  two  years  Ford's  public  affairs  grants  were  mostly  limited  to  scholarly 
research,  professionalization  of  public  administration,  and  citizenship  education; 
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they  evoked  little  comment  except  for  their  size.  But  when  in  1953  -  with 
McCarthyism  on  the  nx)ve  -  Ford  made  its  $15  million  grant  to  establish  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  to  deal  with  civil  liberties,  the  cry  went  up  In  Congress  and . 
elsewhere  of  unwarranted  and  possibly  subversive  uses  of  private  philanthropy. 
From  then  on,  shotgun  blasts  first  aimed  at  Ford  began  spraying  all  over  philan- 
thropy* 

Actually,  except  for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Ford's  public  affairs  program 
remained  throughout  the  1950s  a  generally  cautious  enterprise:  mostly  grants  for 
research  and  education,  with  an  emphasis  on  public  administration  and  law.  But 
other  more  assertive  programs  were  incubating.  They  had  to  do  with  the  human 
-problems  of  urbanization  -  matters  of  growing  public  concern  to  both  those  of 
wealth  and  poverty*  By  1960,  the  foundation  had  gone  beyond  research  and  in 
company  with  a  number  of  school  superintendents  and  mayors  was  heavily  involved 
in  what  the  new  Kennedy  Administration  in  Washington  speedily  translated  into  a 
national  War  on  Poverty. 


Social  protest,  responding  bursts  of  political  liberalism,  sustained  economic 
growth,  and  mounting  threats  of  urban  violence  -  all  combined  to  ignite  a  new 
mood  of  urgency  and  risk-taking  in  American  philanthropy  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960s.  Public  affairs  activity  burgeoned,  some  under  duress,  much  of  it  a  release  of 
idealism  and  energy  long  constrained  within  corporate  and  foundation  bureaucracies. 

Various  sets  of  dau  compiled  after  the  close  of  the  decade  describe  that  philan- 
thropic surge  in  more  factual  terms: 

First:  A  special  edition  of  Giving  USA  was  published  in  1970,  covering  "facu 
and  trends*'  oyer  the  preceding  10-ycar  period.  It  included  some  rough  but  relevant 
indicators: 

•  Giving  in  the  "Civic  and  Cultural"  category  increased  from  "an  unknown 
quantity"  in  1960  to  5  percent  of  total  philanthropy  in  1969. 

•  An  increase  in  foundation  grants  for  welfare  was  attributed  to  "a  growing 
^  concern  for  minority  and  urban  problems." 

•  The  share  of  community  foundation  giving  for  "civic  improvement"  rose^ 
from  4.6  percent  in  1959  to  15.6  percent  in  1968. 

Second:  The  Conference  Board's  1972  Survey  of  Company  Contributions 
(including  direct  corporate  giving  as  well  as  company  foundation  grants)  displayed  a 
13-ycar  trend  of  giving  for  "civic"  and  "cultural"  causes.  These  categories  were  not 
separated  until  1965.  In  1959,  this  dual  category  accounted  for  2.9  percent  of 
corporate  contributions;  in"  1962,  5.3  percent.  Thereafter  "civic  causes"  alone 
attracted  the  following^sharcs: 


Assuming  that  "civic  causes"  accounted  for  half  the  1959  share  of  2.9  percent, 
corporate  giving  in  an  area  roughly  equivalent  to  "public  affairs"  experienced  a 
five-fold  increase  during  that  decade  of  philanthropic  frenzy. 


Public  Affairs  Philanthropy  in  the  1960s 


1965 
1968 
1970 


5.8% 

7.2 

8.1 
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Thirdr.k  review  by  The  Ford  Foundation  of  its  giving  patterns  over  the  11 -year 
penod  1960-1970  showed  that 

•  18.2  percent  ($1.5  billion)  of  the  foundation's  total  domestic  resoifrces 
went  for  the  exclusive  or  predominant  benefit  of /minorities  and  other  . 
^^sadvantaged  groups.  The  proportion  reached  a  high  of  40.1  percent  In 

•  The  category  '^Government  and  Public  Policy"  accounted  W?  an  average  of 
.    ^    5.5  percent  during  the  first  6  years  of  that  period;' durin^e  last  5  years, 

the  annual  average  rose  to  1.2  percent,  1970  being  the  Mgh  point  at  17  4 
percent.  *•  -  j 

•  Community  development  absorbed  an  average  of  3.7  wrcent  during  *the 
1970^  y^^^'  9  percent  during  1968-70,  reaching  a  high^f  13.1  percent  in 

'  Fourth:  A  tabulation  we  made  of  giving  by  a  (kfeen  selected  private  and 
community  foundations*'  over  the  .11-year  period  1963/973  showed  similar  trends. 
The  combined  total  number  of  public  affairs  grants  (a/defined  in  Chapter  I)  nearly 
doubled  over  the  first  half  of  that  period,  then  cont>hued  to  increase  through  the 
rest  of  the  decade.  The  years  of  most  noticeable  increase  were  those  marked  by  the 
riots  in  Watts  and  later  in  Newark,  Detrojt,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

A  Note  on  Current  Trends 

The  high  water  mark  in  the  tide  of  public  affairs  giving,  in  dollar  terms, 
have  been  reached  in  the  early  1970s.  Signs  are  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to  recede. 
If  so,  then  one  could  speculate  about  reasons. 

The  obvious  -  and  we  think  the  most  powerful  -  factors  are  economic  decline 
and  the  dwindling  resources  of  private  philanthropy.  With  precious  few  exceptions 
those  who  give  in  American  society  are  carefully  counting  their  shrinking  dollars! 

^  Rapid  inflation  is  masking,  the  abruptness  in  this  downward  trend;''dollar  totals  may 
be  sustained  but  not  the  real  values  they  represent. 

We  have  not  seen  much  factual  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  share  of  private 
philanthropy  devoted  to  public  affairs  is  significantly^eclining.  Despite  the 
o/t-burned  fingers  of  philanthropists  who  moved  closer  to  the  social  fires  in  the 
1960s,  and  their  outcries  when  burned  again  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and 

'  in  the  accompanying' bonfire  bf  public  criticism,  there  seems  to  be  steady  and  even 
rising  acceptance  of  the  private  role  in  public  matters.  Giving  USA  1974  reports, 
that  *  civic  and  public  affairs"  held  its  own  in  1973  (2,4  percent  of  total  giving), 
and  that  i 

almost  10  percent  of  corporate  contributions  is  for  civic  and  public  affairs, 
an  increase  over  1968; 

•  giving  by.  large  general-purpose  foundations  is  up,  although  community 
foundation  distributions'  dropped  from  15.6  percent  to  11.7  percent  during 
the  five-year  period. 

The  Conference  Board's  1972  Survey  of  Company  Contributions  showed  a 
continuing  rise  in  the  share  going  to  ''civic  causes,"  from  7.2  percent  in  1968,  to 
8.1  percent  in  1970,  to  9.1  percent  in  1972. 

Rather  than  any  shift  from  public  affairs  giving  and  involvement,  changes'  do 
seem  to  be  emerging  within  that  category.  Our  sampling  of  a  dozen  private  and 
community  founvMtions,  for  example,  pid'.ed  up  a  trenci  toward  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice;  also,  community  economip  development,  citizen 
advocacy,  and  private  responsiveness  to  public  needs:  There  are  signs,  too,'<rf  shifts 
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within  groups  benefiting  from  philanthropic  efforts  to  bring  them  up  to  social 
parity,  the  cause  of  women,  children,  and  other  than-Black  minorities  is  clearly 
being  attended  to. 

But  the  more  substantial  changes  are  not  quantitative.  They  lie  in  the  new 
attitudes  among  public  affairs  philanthropists  -  more  world-wise  and  world-weary 
than  they  were  in  the  1960s,  less  certain,  less  affluent,  but  still  willing  (or  at  least 
knowing  they  have  little  choice  but)  to  contend  with  the  ever-more-rugged  realities 
and  imponderables  of  public  issues. 

But  on  the  edges  of  this  perhaps  grayer  mood,  there  are  glints  and  flashes  of 
another  -  a  rcjstlessness  to  move  philanthropy  away  from  its  traditional  ties  with 
established  weahh  and  its  reliance  on  primarily  bureaucratized  solutions  of  public 
problems.  The  dose  alliance  of  wealth  and  professions  (both  private  and  public) 
that  recent  philanthropy  has  encoraged  may  well  be  coming  under  historical  review. 
More  and  more,  certainly  accelerated  by  Watergate,  private  philanthropy  seems  to 
be  emphasizing  its  freedom  tojoperate  as  an  independent  social  force. 


in 

THE  LOGIC  AND  COUNTERLONGIC  OF  PHILANTHROPY'S 
ROLE  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


Introduction 

•  In  its  work  in  public  affairs,  private  philanthropy  takes  on  what  is  the  most 
ambitious  and  sensitive  of  all  its  roles,  inherently  the  one  with  the  highest  risks  and 
payoffs.  Private  philanthropy  is  saying  explicitly  that  it  wants  to  improve  (and 
therefore  alter)  the  process  of  government  itself,  to  expand  the  number  and  variety 
of  those  who  participate  (minorities,  private  institutions,  and  the  general  public)  and 
therefuie  affect  the  present  structure  of  power,  and  to  illuminate  public  issues, 
thereby  influencing  how  the  public  sees  those  issues  and  decides  what^  they  and 
their  governments  should  do  about  them.  ^  { 

Whether  it  Is  wise  and  proper  for  philanthropy  to  play  that  ambitious  and 
sensitive  a  role  could  be  debated  forever  in  the  abstract.  The  resolving  fait  of  the 
matter  is  that  piivate  philanthropy  long  ago  assumed  and/or  was  given  that  lole  and, 
despite  chronic  distrust  and  periodic  congressional  review,  has  always  been  iccepted 
in  it.-  '         .  1  J 

-    In  that  more  pragmatic  view,  therlj  are  two,  straightforward  questions  tlVaJ  need 
answering.  Fint,  "What  is  there  in  Arherican  need,  tradition,  and  circumstance^-ilwtt- 
allows  and  encourages  private  philanthropy  to  play  that  role^*'  Second^  "Why  has 
there  been  such  continuous  resentment,  and  so  many  second  thoughts?" 

'     'The  Logic  of  Private  Philanthropy  in  Public  Affairs 

Given  the  values  on  which  American  society  is  based,  it  would  have  been  and 
stiff  is '  -  almost  impossible  to  bar  philanthropy  from  such  a  role.  When  it 
contributes  to  public  affairs,  private  philanthropy  is  doubly  on  the  side  of  virtue* 
Fittt,  il  is  "fulfilling  the  obligations  of  good  citizenship"  in  a  society  that  prizes 
whSk  can  be  done  without  resorting  or  adding  to  government.  Second,  it  acts  in  the 
name  of  goals  and  aspirations  the  entire  society  holds  dear.  Each  of  the  four 
purposes  listed  earlier  are  phrased  in  what  is  essentially  constitutional  language  and 
Can  be  recited  in  perfect  cadence  with  the  American  political  creed.  Which  is 
unquestionably  a  principal  reason  why,  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  sustain  a  political 
assault  on  philanthropy,  a  critic  can  easily  attack  a  particular  grant  or  misdeed,  but 
Q  escalate  that  into  prolonged  and  general  warfare  pits  him/her  against  civic  virtue 
 J  the  American  way  of  getting  things  done. 
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Once  in,  private  philanthropy  has  become  so  benignly  suffused  (critics  would  say 
''metastacized")  throughout  American  public  affairs,  that  it  would  be  impossible  - 
for  a  formidable  variety  of  reasons  -  to  root  it  out.  Even  the  most  hostile  legislator, 
enraged  by  some  particular  philanthropic  sally,  is  quickly  reminded  of  another  ten 
instances  of  private  giving  that  benefited  him,  his  constituency,  or  others  he 
respects  and/or  is  beholden  to.  Then  he  and/or  they  start  having  second  thoughts. 
Similarly;  government  and  the  allied  netwoHc  of  semipublic  institutions  (research, 
community  development,  public  broadcasting,  and  the  like)  have  become  so 
"interdependent"  on  the  flow  of  private  giving  that  they  cannot  for  all  practical 
purposes  disengage. 

More  positively,  both  government  and  citizenry  (always,  everywhere  and  more 
than  ever  now)  seem  to  need  the  reinforcing  effects  of  a  relatively  independent 
third  force.  Private  philanthropy,  along  with  the  press,  the  academic  and  other  pro 
bono  members  of  the  "Great  Estates"  have  been  drawn  inexorably  into  that 
otherwise  vacuum:  "if  they  didn't  exist,  they  would  have  to  be  created," 

The  many  facets  of  the  role  played  by  private  philanthropy  cali  for  extra- 
ordinary versatility  on  the  part  of  any  one  philanthropy  and  immense  diversity 
among  philanthropies.  They  include  acting  as 


1.  Society's  catalyst:  Public  affairs  in  a  democratic  society  -  certainly  a  society 
as  sprawling  and  as  decentralized  as  the  American  is  always  an  exercise  in  putting 
things  and  people  together.  Private  philaiuhropy  fits  the  specifications  of  what  is 
needed  in  that  setting  to  get  things  done  -  often  without  spending  a  cent.  (The 
scent  of  possible  giving  is  in  many  respects  more  ^influential  than  a  grant  once  given, 
before  a  gift,  everyone  hopes;  afterwards,  only  the  recipient  may  be  happy  -  and  as 
often  as  not,  will  still  harbor  the  resentment  of  being  beholden.) 

All  philanthropists  play  this  role;  the  more  astutely  they  play  it,  the  more 
effective  they  are.  If  examples  are  needed,  one  can  look  to  the  quiet  but  power- 
ful jmpact  the  Association  of  Trusts  and  Foundations  has  had  in  Kansas  City; 
the  Dayton  and  Hudson  families  in  Minneapolis  and  Detroit,  or  the  philanthropic 
extensions  of  the  "39th  floor"  in  Pittsburgh.  A  log  of  a  philanthropist's  travels  and 
a  reading  of  his  lunch  (and  expense)  schedules  is  probably  more  revealing  of  the 
catalytic  role  than  any  listing  of  grants  made  Donors  can  pass  this  power  along  to 
their  grantees;  their  designation  carries  influence,  and  the  granting  of  funds  increases 
the  availability  of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "glue  money"  -  that  is,  discretion- 
ary funds  that  can  be  used  to  coordinate  and  compound  the  usefulness  of  other 
resources. 

2.  Curator  and  communicator  of  the  public  lore.  Few  in  society  have  the  philan- 
thropist's freedom  to  prowl  the  entire  domain  of  public  affairs  -  or  the  money 
giver's  magnetic  draw  on  fragments  of  critical  Knowledge  or  the  benefactor's 
ability  to  survive  through  shifts  of  public  mood  that  make  other  public  affairs 
participants  so  transitory.  As  a  result,  the  philanthropist  -  even  more  than  his 
money  ~  becomes  a  precious  asset,  an  extremely  useful  and  often  critical  switching 
station  in  the  network  of  information  and  knowledge  about  public  affairs. 

3.  Government's  partner  in  a  myriad  of  supportive,  non-threatening  ways, 
sharing  the  costs  and  often  the  aggravations  of  what  otherwise  would  toully  be  a 
governmental  burden  whether  in  urban  renewal,  administrative  reorganization,  or 
the  everlasting  war  against  poverty.  Cooperation  of  this  sort  is  usually  described  and 
negotiated  in  positive  terms  -  th^t  is,  the  mutual  and  public  benefit  that  will  come 
of  it  But  it  can  also  be  tinged  with  the  negative,  sometimes  knowingly,  sometimes 
unwittingly,  private  philanthropy  is  drawn  into  serving  as 
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4.  Government's  "pain  child":  absorbing  the  anguish  and  blame  that  goes  with 
doing  what  has  to  be  done,  trying  something  new  wheri  political  reality  rules  out 
everything  that's  been  tried  before.  America's  mayors  used  a  willing  philanthropy 
that  way  when  overwhelmed  by  the  scial  cataclysm  of  the  1960s;  Ford's  **gray 
areas"  program  gave  these  beleaguered  officials  a  prestigious  and  comforting  alliance 
when  propelled  by  social  change  into  the  minefields  of  proverty  and  racial  conflict 
So,  too,  President  Eisenhower,  as  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  tenure,  sadly  recognized 
the  nation  still  was  without  an  inspiri^ig  set  of  goals  -  and  that  Congress  \vas  too  " 
much  of  a  partisan  mind  to  allow  him  to  frame  such  a  document  without  a  phalanx 
of  private  support  ready  to  share  the  ardors  of  thought  and  persuasion  involved.  In 
that  instance  it  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  asked  private  philan- 
thropy to  help.  As  often  as  not,  it  is  by  some  such  public  initiative''  that  private 
philanthropy  gets  drawn  into  Its-qther  public  affairs  postures  as 

5.  Government's  and  society's  incubator  of  new  ideas  and  processes:  Two 
illustrations:  reform  elemer.^s  within  New  York  City's  law  enforcement  and  judicial 
system  (with  many  others,  including  a  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  welcomed 
the  entry  of  the  Vera  lnstitt:te  of  Justice  as  precisely  the  instrument  they  heeded  to 
devise  more  efficient  and  enlightened  ways  of  handling  an'ests,  arraignments,  bail, 
detention,  sentencing,  the  entire  sequence  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Vera's 
extraordinary  success  is  due  to  that  welcome,  plus  its  own  astuteness  in  respecting 
the  rCjJe  of  invited  partner,  sharing  ideas,  credit,  and  blame  with  those  public 
agencie^sjtbecame  allied  witli. 

It  was  that  same  kind  of  innovating  partnership  that  Governor  Sanford 
established  during  the  early  1960s  suggesting  and  then  helping  aeate  the  North 
Carolina  Fund  as  a  public-private  venture  for  solving  social  problems.  Support  for 
.the  fund  came  from  both  private  and  public  appropriatipns,  national,  state  as  well 
as  local  -  voted  by  conservatives  and  liberals  alike.  Blacks  as  well  as  whites.  That 
extraordinary  coalition  found  common  ground  on  one  very  compelling  perception: 
social  forces  were  moving  faster  and  demanding  a  more  rapid  inventive  response 
than  the  state  and  its  local  communities  could  immediately  muster  through  existing 
governnH)mal  mechanism^s. 

6.  Government's  and  society's  "passing  gear":  The  North  Carolina  Fund  is 
obviously  a  case  in  point  -  there  are  times  when  society  and  its  governing 
institutions  need  an  extra  burst  of  speed  if  they  are  to  avoid  being  smashed  by 
some  unexpected  force  hurtling  at  them  out  of  the  future,  or  simply  getting  caught* 
forever  in  slow  traffic.  If  another  example  is  needed,  one  could  cite  the  long  history 
of  philanthropy  in  Pittsburgh's  civic  development.  Corporate,  'individual,  and 
foundation  support  (Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  Alcoa,  the  Mellons,  and  many  others) 
long  collaborated  with  city  hall  both  in  extemporizing  responses  to  unexpectedly 
rapid  social  change  and  in  moving  out  ahead  of  lethargic  public  handling  of  urban 
obsoll!!cence. 

But  just  as  often,  private  philanthropy  finds  that  its  contribution  to  better 
government  is  not  all  that  amicable.^  Logic  and  circumstance  then  compel  it  to  play 
the  role  of 

7.  Government's  and/or  society's  conscience,  gadfly,  judge,  measuring  rod, 
competitor,  even  '*slow-it-down":  After  nearly  a  generation  during  which  private 
philanthropy's  dominant  posture  has  been  that  of  government's  friend  and  society's 
accelerator,  there's  a  noticeable  shift  -  even  and  especially  among  those  thought 
"liberal"  -  toward  monitoring  governmental  performance  and  drawing  protective 
boundaries  around  individual  rights  arid  privacy.  The  result  may  be  more  govern- 
mental ^activijy  (the  demand  for  performance);  it  may  be  less  (elimination  of 
snooping).  Tne  driving  motive  is  to  make  government  at  once  more  effective  and 

threatening  -  an  interesting  twist  that  may  pull  the  left  and  the  right  wings  of 
1-^p.Y^.ivate  philanthropy  toward  common  ground.  * 
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It  could  also  make  private  philanthropy's^role  in  public  affairs  again  mbre 
controversial.  In  this  arena  -  where  hard  things  have  to  be  said,  adversarial  positions 
taken,  some  constituencies  chosen  and  others  offended,  minority  interests  protected, 
t^e  status  quo  constantly  scrutinized  and  often  challenged  ^  the  private  philan- 
thropist cannot  remain  noncommittal  or  obscure. 

The  growing  .trend  to.ward  the  role  of  critic  would  seem  to  indicate,  again, 
that  more  than  passing  fancy  and  personal  whim  are  involved;  rather  some  logic  in 
the  tirres  and  social  needs. 

Nearly  all  the>  contributing  factors  are  illustrated  in  the*  rale  private  philan^ 
thropy  has  come  to  play  in  educational  television  arfd  public  broadcasting.  Scores  of 
private  millions  (prominently  from  Markle,  Ford,  and  Carnegie)  have  poured  into 
classroom  use,  quality  progrartiming,  basic  and  applied  research,  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  **The  Fourth  Network":  a  fast-gaining 
alliance  of  public  and  nonprofit  radio  and  television  stations  which  is  more  than 
nibbling  at  the  edges  of  commercial  network  dominance.  Participation  in  that 
development  has  not  been  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  Major  battles  have  been  and  are 
being  fought,  with  private  philanthropy  often  pitted  against  commercial  interests 
and  partisan  preferences,  especially,  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  The  issues  center  upon  who  sets  the  level  and  standards  of 
programming,  with  what  audience  in  mind  and  with  what  competitive  impact. 
Meanwhile,  private  philanthropy  (Church  of  Christ;  Stern,  Ford,  and  Rockefeller 
Family  Fund)  is  also  supporting  litigation  by  citizens  who  are  intent  on  monitoring 
and  affecting  the  action  of  regulatory  agencies  responsible  for  renewing  or  not 
renewing  the  broadcasting  licenses  of  commercial  stations. 

The.  more  that  private  philanthropy  finds  itself  drawn  into  these  turbulent 
environments,  the  more  important  and  difficult  it  may  become  to  fulfill  the  last 
and  most  demanding,  of  its  public  functions:  ' 

8.  Symbol  of  reason,  impartiality,  statesmanship  ~  the  "Good  Housekeeping  Seal 
of  Approval":  There  is  a  powerful  American  -  perhaps  human  -  need  for  some 
standard,  some  force  or  expression  of  view  that  transcends  the  jungle  warfare  of 
partisan  interests,  that  says  something  noble  about  the  human  experience,  and 
^removes  some  of  the  anguish  of  uncertainty.  That  may  or  may  not  always  be  a 
healthy  expectation,  but  it  is  there  and  as  anyone  knows  who  hai'  played  the 
money  giver,  it\ probably  contributes  more  to  philanthropic  influence  than  cash 
itself.  \ 

That  quest  for  the  ideal,  and  the  readiness  *'to  believe"  that  an  ideal  may  have 
been  realized,  is  implicit  in  nearly  every  philanthropic  entry  into  public  affairs:  an 
award  to  a  "truly"  deserving  public  servant;  designation  of  a  pilot  project  that  will 
set  new  standards  of  efficency"  in  public  management;  an  experimental  program 
that  must  surely  >  "at  the  cutting  edge*';  a  report  of  a  study  commission  on 
monetary  policy  that  at  long  last  gives  the  general  public  a  conclusion  it  can  rely 
on.  After  all,  "the  best  of  thought  and  virtue  has  gone  into  the  process,  and  there's 
no  self-  or  partisan  interest  involved." 

It's  that  implicit  hope  and  standard  that  gives  philanthropy  so  much  of  its 
leverage  and  acceptance.  And  drives  critics  and  skeptics  up  the  wall. 

Counterlogb  and  Resistance  to  Private 
Philanthropy's  intervention  in  Public  Affeirs 

Even  though  private  giving  ha^  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  American 
tradition,  it  constantly  has  to  contend  with  endemic  distrust,  regularly  runs  into 
opposition,  and  periodically  gets  upended  and  spanked  by  the  public's  legislative 
representatives.  Why? 

At  a  political  level,  private  philanthropy  has  long  been  resented  as  the  tool  of  the 
i  interests,  especially  the  too-llberal  ** Eastern  Establishment**  Fires  of  this 
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criticism  are  not  easily  stamped  out;  they  burn  deep  in  the  Populist  tradition,  and  as 
political  critics  have  found  out  (Walsh,  Cox,  Reece,  and  others)  they  can  readily  be 
fanned  into  blazing  public  investigations. 

Much  of  the  bias  and  iniquity  charged  in  these  investigations  has  been  disproved, 
contradicted  or  at  least  counterbalanced.  (The  defense  may  have  proved  too  much 
by  its  oft-repeated  showing  of  how  conservative  most  of  private  philanthropy  really 
is.)  And  in  every  criticism,  every  investigation,  there  are  very  particular  reasons  for 
launching  general  charges:  anger  at  the  Eastern  phalanx  that  helped  Eisenhower  win 
over  Taft;  at  banking  interests  who  purportedly  dominate  the  nation's  economic 
policy;  at  ''Philadelphia  lav^ers"  and  their  wealthy  clients  who  found  clever  ways 
through  the  tax  laws  to  do  well  while  doing  good;  at  quifikwitted  Ivy  Leaguers 
charged  with  giving  subsidized  shelter  to  friends  while  invading,  with  newly 
registered  voters,  the  political  sanctuaries  of  inCumbent  politicians. 

These  touches  of  the  partisan  and  particular  cling  to  more  basic  concerns  that 
can't  so  readily  be  written  off  as  personal  whim  or  regional  sentiment,  na*  3ly: 

Private  philanthropy  is  easily  pictured  as  elitist  and  irresponsible,  too  much  so  to 
be  allovi^d  to  influence  the  process  of  government  and  the  consideration  of  public 
policy  -  or  for  that  matter,  to  act  as  the  tribune  of  the  people  and  the  champion  of  - 
the  forgotten  and  oppressed.  For  those  who  believe  in  a  public  role  for  private 
philanthropy,  this  is  an  uncomfortably  difficult  charge  to  rebut.  Robert  Greenleaf 
has  pointed  but  that  private  foundations  are  anwng  the  few  institutions  in  America 
that  don't  have  to  meet  the  test  of  a  market  or  voting  constituency;  moreover,  all 
forms  of  philanthropy  owe  their  pov/er  ultimately  to  the  simple  possession  of 
wealth.  Politicians  can't  resist  asking  of  a  philanthropist:  "Who  elected  you?"  And 
the  citizen  who  is  not  privy  to  the  councils  of  the  money  givers  will  argue  the 
difficulty  and  inequality  of  access  and  participation. 

Both  politician  and  citizen  have  another  spur  to  resentment  and  distrust.  In  the 
everyday  of  life  and  politics,  there  is  no  legitimate  shortcut  to  power,  no  easy  way 
around  the  laborious  process  of  incremental  progress  and  negotiated  consents. 
Private  philanthropy  leans  toward  the  opposite:  the. heroic,  the  unconstrained,  the 
quantum  leap.  There's  something  about  all  that  that  doesn't  seem  real,  and  if  it  isn  t 
real,  it's  not  to  be  trusted. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  corporate  philanthropy  probably  has  more  acceptance 
for  its  conservatism  in  public  affairs  than  less  attached  individuals  and  foundations 
for  their^willingness  to  risk  and  innovate.  It  is  not  simply  stockholders  who  .oppose 
the  diversion  of  otherwise  distributed  profits.  The  general  public  knows  there  is  an 
identifiable  self-interest  at  stake  and  a  predictable  calculus  by  which  corporations 
discipline  their  giving.  But  that  does  not  wholly  exempt  them  from  popular  distrust, 
or  from  the  other'  criticisms  which  follow.  ^ 

Private  philanthropy,  especially  ''the  liberal  wing"  but  inherently  all  of  it,  is 
-^inflationary  -.of  public  hopes  and  ultimately  of  public  budgets.  Political 
conservatives  have  long  argued  this  was  the  cardinal  sin  committed  by  maverick  men 
of  wealth-and  foundation  bureaucrats.  Now,  as. influence  dwindles,  the  uneasy  sense 
is  spreading  that  philanthropy  rather  than  easing  the  strain  on  public  revenues  - 
may  be  adding  to  them.  Not  simply  because  they  ''dodge"  and  thereafter  reduce 
taxes.  But  because  they  constantly  "find"  new  public  needs  and  "arou§e"  new 
demands  to  meet  these  need^.  Even  conservative  philanthropy  leads  in  that  direction: 
for  example,  corporate  contributions  to  downtown  revitalization  that  creates 
demand  *for  increased  governmental  spending  on  highways,  pedestrian  malls,  and 
re-housing;  or  a  private  initiative  to  build  a  private  facility  that  wasn't  coordinated 
with  public  plans  and  soonef  or  later  had  to  be  rescued  by  public  spending. 

More  subtly,  philanthropy  has  tended  to  get  involved  with  public  executives 
more  than  with  legislators.  Not  only  has  that  created  a  natural  hostility  among 
O   'islatorsr  it  has  also  put  philanthropy  more. often  than  not  on  the 'side  of  that 
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branch  of  government  that  (in  the  past,  at  least)  has  taken  the  initiative  in  spending 
and  got  more  of  the  credit  for  it.  ^ 

Pnuate  philanthropy,  after  all,  is  just  another  form  of  human  endeavor:  as 
faihb/e,  as  inefficient,  asjaddist,  as  opinionated,  as  capricious  and  as  unreliable  as 
^  the  governmental  process  that  it  presumes  to  affect.  A  lot  of  people  experienced  in 
philanthropy,  and  many  of  them  its  friends,  v^ill  sigh:  "...  and  that's  the  truth!"  A  , 
chronic  complaint  against  private  giving  is  its  instinct  to  "kiss-and-run";  and  Uiere^ 
arc  a  hosfof  abandoned  victims  of  beguiling  seed  money  and  start-up  grants  vi^hich 
led  to  nothing  more.  On  the  other  harJ,  hard-pressed  legislators  and  executives  just 
as  often  fear  and  charge  the  opposite:  that  privately  financed  "experiments"  lead  to 

—  mflated  budgets,  high  unit  costs,  and  pressures  to  increase  governmental  spending 

^  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  resist. 

Probably  the  ''most  serious  offense,  to  fair  and  serious-minded  observers,  is  the 
illusfon  Vi^hich  private  philanthropy  can  create  that  it  is  providing  fundamental 
solutions  to  equally  fundamental  problems.  "A  pilotvproject,"  a  study  commission 
report,^  a  headlined  partnership  of  businessmen  andXgovernment  to  rebuild  the 
dovi^ntovi^n  and  provide  minority  employment  often  end  up  as  only  that,  no  more 
than  public  dreams  and  distractions.  Which  leads  to  a  fourth  major  criticism: 

Private  philanthropy  is  wasting  its  potential;  has  it  really  earned  the  tax  benefits 
-ihat  have  been  showered  upon  it?  Waldemar  Nielsen  has  spoken  this  complaint 
against  the  big  foundations.  Jhe  cautiousness  of  private  philanthropy  generally  v^as 
•^documented  by  the  Peterson  Commission  "self-survey";  the  selC-centeredness  of 
corporate  giving  is  not  only  ackno)vledged,  but  is  more  and  more 'being  articulated 
(and  le^lly  required)  as  an  operating /ule.  For  an  institution  that  presumes  to  be  " 
society's  conscience,  gadfly,  critic,  and  innovator,  private  philanthropy's 
performance  (even  friends  and  practitioners  v/ill  admit)  has  generally  been  less  than 
bold.  Even  if  that  judgement  is  not  accepted  (and  many  wbuld  judge  cautious  giving 
a  vtrture),  there  is  hard  evidence  that  philanthropic  potential  is  v^a'sting.  The 
corporation  that  gives  its  ^11  allowance  of  5  percent  before-tax  profits  for 
charitable  purposes  is  a  precious  rarity;  the  average  percentage  for  all  American 
cprporaticns  has  never  reached  far  beyond  1  percent  and  v^ithin  the  last  fev^  y^jars 
has  fallen  below  1  percent.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  gave  further  evidence  of  unused 
potential.  Its  reporting  and  payout  requirements  flushed  thousands  of  trusts  and 
f9undations  out  of  hiding  and  hibernation,  and  eventually  may  goad  them  into  * 
putting  up  or  closing  down.  ^ 

Finally,  private  philanthropy  -  far  from  being  a  model  of  all  that  is  righteous, 
reasonable,  and  above  politics  -r  is,  arguably  a  "tax  dodge"  with  its  own  grubby 
self-interests  and  inherently  incapable  of  serving  as  a  nobler  symbol.  Tax  incentives 
and  loopholes  have  played  an  undeniably  large  part  in  the  growth  and  practice  of 
philanthropy,  in  some  cases,  egregiously  and  illegally  so.  There  is  always  the 
temptation  by  the  donor  to  use  giving,  especially  in  public  affairs,  for  personal  or 
institutional  advantage,  all  the  way  from  doing  favors  for  public  officials  to  buying 
the  public's  goodwill  and  preparing  the  ground  for  somebody's  entry  into  politics. 
More  subtly  and  universally  than  that,  the  prejudice  of  self-aggrandizement  and 
preservation,  and  espccfally  the  approval  of  one's  peers,  powerfully  affects  the 
"calculus  of  givipg,  even  in  the  most  scrupulous  of  philanthropists.  Disappointingly, 
in  view  of  its  tJwn  pretensions  and  the  public's  expectations,  private  philanthropy 
has  done  little  to  police  its  own  practice  or  to  help  government  frame  reasonable 
public  regulations.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  -  which  produced  philanthropy's 
code  of  conduct  in  public  affairs  - came  at  public  rather  than  philanthropic  initiative. 

At  a  deeper  and  philosophical'  level,  there's  an  even  more  haunting  question:  Is 
money  the  answer  to  the  fundamental  questions  that  modern  society  is  wrestling 
with?  Does  it  distract  from,  and  even  corrupt,  the  less  material  and  bureauaatized 
^  .^es  that  now  seem  so  essenjial?.  King  Midas  is  a  cfiastening  reminder.. 
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IV 

TOE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969,  AND  AFTER:  ''BRINGING 
LOGIC  AND  COUNTERLOGIC  TOGETHER" 

In  retrospect,  Representative  Wright  Patman's  determination  to  bring  the  practice^ 
of  private  philanthropy  under  public  scrutiny  and  legislative  reconsideration  Was 
something  even  philanthropy  /should  be  grateful  for.  Despite  the  hostile  clinriate  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bearing,  and  the  punitive  overtones  of  the 
legislation  which  ensued,  private  philanthropy  was  confirmed  as  a  legitimate  and 
tax-fdvored  instrument  of  social  action  oa  the  American  scene. 

Moreover,  it  was  given  a  charter^that  on  balance  it  could  live  with  and  profit  by. 
True,  that's  not  the  way  most  of  philanthropy  read  the  Act  at  the  timej  Aere  is 
language  in  the  Act  that  if  harshly  interpreted  and  applied  could  be  devastating.' 

But  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  law  has  not  been  harshly  interpreted  and 
applied;  by  and  large,  even  private  foundations  that  part  of  phHanthropy  most 
ti^tly  circumscribed  by  the  Act  -  seem  to  have  taken  the  new  legislation  in  stride 
and  reniain  free  to  play,  if  they  choose  to,  an  assertive  role  in  public  affairs.  If  the 
*  spirit  is  willing,  there  are  no  overwhelming  deterrents.  If  the  spirit  isT  otherwise,  the 
Act  can  be  (and  has  been)  cited  as  further  reason  for  a  conservative  posture,  a 
cautious  role. 

/ 

TRA's  Impact  on  Philanthropic  Practice  y 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  did  make  some  substantial  changes.  Rather  than  review 
them  as  lawyer  and  scholar  might,  it  would  be  more  relevant  here  to  go  over  these 
changes  as  a  philanthropist  would  in  a  realistic  assessement  of  his/her  current  ability 
to  play  an  influential  role  in  public  affairs.  As  one  seasoned  practitioner  of  the  art 
has  ranked  them,  the  capacity  of  philanthropy  to  be  of  influence  (be  it  good  or 
bad)  builds  on  the  following  activities,  in  descending  order  of  potency. 

1.  Relations  and  Communications  with  Public  Decision  Makers:  knowing  who  in 
the  nriaze  of  public  decision  making  is  critical  in  what  way  and  at  what  stage;  being 
friends  with  tfiat  person  or  belonging  to  the  same  club;  doing  what  that  person  likes 
(including  keeping  a  respectful  distance,  if  that's  the  cojej^helping  his/her  favorite 
causes;  maybe  saying  "No"  to  what  and  whom  that  person  doesn't  like;  coming  to 
his/her  rescue;  even  the  extreme  of  doing  relatives  and  friends  a  favor.  The  range  is 
from  the  unavoidable  to  the  contrived,  from  earned  respect  to  curried  good  will, 
from  the  wholly  proper  to  what  is  patently  unethical  and  sometimes  illegal. 

The  cortauct  of  philanthropy  isn't  generally  discussed  in  these  terms.  (Pat 
Buchanan's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Watergate  Investigating  Committee  and  his 
Memo  to  the  iPi^esident  on  "friendly  philanthropy"  are  extraordinarily  crude  and 
revealing  exceptions,) But  Congress  in  1969  knew  these  facts  of  life  and  set  about 
laying  some  groundrules  of  legality. 

Following  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  philanthropists  can  no  longer  retain  public 
officials  as  consultants,  send  them  on  paid  junkeU,  or  (except  under  carefully 
prescribed  circumstances)  pick  up  their  expense  tabs.  Lobbying  and  uninvi^W 
button*holing  of  legislators  are  generally  proscribed,  almost  totally  so  in  the  case  of 
private  foundations  ("self-defense"  is  .still  legal).  Private  foundations  are  also  held 
responsible  for  making  certain  their  grantees  (those  which  don't  "qtialify  as  having 
broad  public  support)  do  not  commit  any  of  these  offenses  either.  As  a  final  filip, 
Congress  made  certain  (by  carefully  circumscribing  grants  to  indfviduals)  that 
foundations  would  think  long  and  hard  before  rewarding  congressional  aides  or 
others  on  sensitive  public  payrolls. 

The  constraints  on  lobbying  have  been  seriously  questioned  on  constitutional 
.younds,  principally  as  an  infringement  of  free  speech  and  the  right  of  any  person 
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(including  corporate  bodies)  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.'*  The  ban 
perpetuates  what  has  long  been  claimed  an  inequitable  burden  on  public  interest 
and  advocacy  groups  which  find  themselves  pitted  against  corporate  and  other 
intcresb  whom  the  law  pefmits  to  lobby  with  money  not  subject  to  taxation, 

The  constitutional  issue  is  an  important  one,  and  it  should  be  speedily  tested 
and  resolved.  But  few  practicing  private  philanthropists  claim  they  have  found  their 
public  affairs  activity  significantly  affected  by  the  new  provisions.  Philanthropists 
and  their  grantees  continue  to  mix  with  pubKc  officials,  report  few  problems  of  not 
^  being  able  to  talk  things  over  or  be  heard.  But  there  is, a  new  and  healthy  sense  of 
more  carefully  watching  one's  step  and  minding  both  the  law  and  the  proprieties. 
Also  some  ingenuity:  the  Public  Education  Association  (New  York  City)  has  kept 
its  501(c)(3)  status  ~  but  helped  launch,  a  tax-exempt, (though  not  tax-deductible) 
501(c)(4)  counterpart  orpnizatipn  with  greater  freedom  to  state  its  opinions  and 
press  its'cause  on  both  legislative^dies  and  the  general  public. 

Voter  Registration:  Votes  are  the  going  currency  in  public  affairs;  adding  new 
and  different  ones  to  existing  rosters  directly  affects  who  will  govern,  how  and  for 
whose  benefit.  Congress  obviously  knew  that  and  went  for  the  jugular:  early  drafts 
6f  the  tax  reform  bill  would  yhave  barred  philanthropy  from  having  any  part 
whatsoever  in  registering  voterst  But  again,  a  categorical  denial  of  philanthropy's 
role  softened  under  a  rain  of  contrary  pressures  and  exijtential  logic:  there  were 
,  l^'slators  who  had  friends  in  the  business  as  well  as  enemies;  and  registering  voters 
Is  an  act  of  good  citizenship  that  publicly  no  one  can  deny. 

^  The  result  was  an  apparently  livable  compromise:  voter  registration  is  still 
permissible  if  it  doesn't  focus  on  a  single  jurisdiction  (at  least  5  must  be  included) 
or  a  specific  election,  and  if  the  project  has  funding  from  at  least  4  different 
sources,  no  one  of  them  giving  nrx)re  than  25  percent.  For  a  v/hile,  until  regulations 
were  issued  and  sorfie  of  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away,  philanthropy  paused  in 
its  support,  but  now  is  back  at  it  again.  The  Ford  Foundation,  which  provoked 
most  of  the  storm  by  its  grant  in  Cleveland  prior  to  1969,  has,  recently  contributed 
toward  the  Urban  League's  registration  campaign  in  10  selected  cities,  and  renewed 
its  carefully  allotted  share  of  support  of  the  Voter  Education  Project  in  the  South. 

Again,  private  philanthropy  has  become  more  circumspect,  ^as  a  new  general 
rule  keeping  a  considered  distance  away  from  the  more  explicit  forms  and  more 
volatile  sUges  of  political  combat.  But  staying  close  enough  to  make  a  difference. 

3.  Litigation:  One  case,  carefully  chosen  and  researched,  can  make  general  law 
and  public  policy., Gradually  but  still  cautiously,  private  philanthropists  are  being 
drawn  in  their  grant  making  toward  litigation  as  one  of  the  most  potent  and  direct 
^^....iTieans  of  accomplishing  their  principal  public  purposes.  Again,  the  passage  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  for  a  while  cast  doubt  on  the  permissible  limits  of  private  foun- 
dation support;  and  for  a  year  or  more,  foundations  retired  from  the  scene  to 
reconsider  policy.  Grants  were  resumed,  biit  most  of  them  with  conditions  that 
showed  the  new  (or' simply  confirmed)  caution  and  political  sensitivity  of  the 
donors.  The  Environnf)ental  Defense  Fund,  one  of  the  "blue  chips"  of  the  citizen- 
advocate  groups,  was  asked  to  appoint  a  bipartisan,  equally  blue-chip  panel  of 
lawyers  to  monitor  the  selection  and  litigation  of  cases.  It  was  also  encouraged  in  its 
move  toward  broad-based  support  (50  percent  of  its  $1.3  million  budget  now  comes 
from  direct-mail  giving),  thus  ensuring  not  only  a  spreading  of  philanthropic  risk  but 
also  the  fund's  status  as  a  "public  charity,"  which  relieves  any  contributing  private 
.  foundation  of  direct  liability  -  "expenditure  responsibility,"  to  use  the  warning 
words  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  net  judgement  on  TRA's  effect,  therefore,  is  that  litigation  is  still  availa- 
ble to  those  (still  very  few)  philanthropies  that  are  interested  in  supporting  it. 


'^"  search  and  Inquiry:  Research  is  probably  too  pedantic  a  label  to  indicate 
^^age  private  philanthropy  can  achieve  by  financing  inquiries  into  any  and  all 
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facets  of  the  public's  problems  and  government's  response.  But  Congress  was  acutely 
aware  of  that  power^  and  in  1 969  took  a  .hard  look  at  whether  and  how  that  power 
ought  to  be  constrained.  (The  Brookings  Institution  got  a  special  going*over,  both 
for  its  alleged  bfas  and  for  the  manner  in  which  its  staff  related  to  Congress.) 

The  safeguards  agreed  upon  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  were  imbedded  in  a 
number  of  ominously  elastic  phrases,  among  them  the  requirement  that  research 
must  be  "nonpartisan.*'  Linked  with  the  prohibition  against  efforts  to  **influence 
any  legislation  through  an  attempt  to  affect  the  opinion  of  the  general  public,"  the 
safeguard' could  easily  be  welded  into  a  chain  that  would  completely  hobble  private- 
ly funded  studies  on  any  topic  of  public  concern.  v  " 

Given  the  hazards  of  the  law's  ambiguities,  a  clW  walch  is  being  kept  on 
enforcement  of  these  provisions.  Early  impressions  are  thaf'the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  nrK)nitoring  foundations  and  their  grantees  carefully  and  has  already 
moved  to  take  away  tax  exemption  from  several  organizations  (for  example,  Texas, 
for  Educational  Excellence)  who  have  offended.  On  the  other  hand.  Treasury  regula- 
tions have  been  moderately  written,  and  relatively  few  donors  and  grantee*  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  them.  As  one  philanthropist  put  ii 
make  sure  you  check  everything  first  with  your  lawyer,  and  then  (a)  g.. .  the " 
arguments  on  both  sides  before  you  draiv  your  conclusions;  and  (b)  see  to  it  there 
are  as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats  on  your  Task  Forces,  commissions,  and 
advisory  boards." 

^  "  Presumably,  experiments  and  demonstration  projects  are  covered  by  the  same 
provisions.  Given  the  hue^d  cry  over  The  Ford  Foundation's  part  in  the  New  York 
school  decentralizatiorffiro]ect,_they  undoubtedly  were  meant  to  be. 

TRA  and  the  Question  of  Public  Acco^tability 

Members  of  Congress  in  1969  were  cbarly  troubled  by  what  they  and  so  many 
others  have  come  to  see  as  philanthropy's  escape  from  public  accountability.  The 
Tax  Reforni  Act  reflects  that  concern,  not  only  in  its  many  detailed  provisions,  but 
more  fundamentally  in  the  dichotomy  it  created  between  **priva'te  foundations,"  on 
which  it  IS  tougher,  and  ^'public  charities" '(inc^^ding  community  foundations),  to 
which  it  gave  more  latitude.  The  critical  difference  between  the  two  groups  lies  in 
their  gr^jater  or  lesser  distance  from  public  participation  and  control.  Private 
foundations  derive  their  support  from  one  principal  source,  and  operate  as  closed 
corporations.  Public  charities  have  a  broader  financial  bese,  and  in  that  and  other 
ways  are  deenfied  responsive  to  a  broader  constituency. 

The  distinction  seems  to  have  had  some  v|ry  immediate  effects.  (1)  Many 
organizations  that  did  not  qualify  as  ''public  charities"  quickly  set  about  acquiring 
the  broad-based  support  and  c0er  characteristics  needed  to  qualify  for  more 
favored  treatment.  (2;  Community  foundations  appear  to  be  in  a  better  position  to 
obtain  new  bequests  than  their  private  counterparts.  (3)  The  birth  rate  of  private 
foundations  seems  to  have  dropped  since  1969  (causing  one  obsen^er  to  question 
whether  the  private  foundation  is  now  an  endangered  species).  (4)  A  number  of 
business  corporations  (one  )f  them.  Chase  .Manhattan)  promptly  duHanded  their 
foundations;  an  increasing  number  of  others  (even  while  reuining  their  foundations) 
are  doing  more  of  their  giving  directly  on  corporate  account.  **lVs  just  too  much  of 
a  hassle  doing  it  through  the  foundation."  This  pattern  also  moves  corporate  philan- 
thropy back  toward  more  comfortable  ground:  the  direct  relevance  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  corporation's  business. 

More  important  than  these  immediate  effects  is  the  concept  that  gives  rise  to  the 
distineition:  namely,  that  more  trust  and  latitude  can  be  given  to  those  who  are 
more  widely  accountable. 

More  of  that  theme  is  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  coming  days  of  private  philan- 
thropy. The  nation  accepts  private  philanthropy  and  its  right  to  particiate  in  public 
^"''airs;  now  Congress  seems  determined  to  democratize  philanthropy  and  make  It 
I  !p"»re  publicly  accountable. 
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V 


AFTER  1969  -  AN  INTERMEDIATE  VIEW 


Since  1969,  public  review  of  private  philanthropy  seems  to  be  shifting  rapidly 
froni  a  sporadic  to  a.  continuous  process  through  both  Congress  and  the  IRS.  As 
this  happens,  the  questions  asked  are  becoming  more  informed,  less  exotic 
(Communists  aren't  mentioned  any  more),  still  sharp  and  ever  more  exacting. 

One  theme  persists:  legislators  remain  wary  and  watchful  of  any  philanthropic 
action  that  is  seen  to  challenge  them  in  their  struggles  to  gain  and  preserve  power 
and  to  control  the  level  and  direction  of  public  spending. 
— ;  •  Control  of  public  expenditures  has  now  become  an  overriding  concern.  With 
inflation  speeding  up  and  resources  scarcening,  the  goal  will  be  to  keep  expenditures 
down  and  taxps  for  the  voting  majority  as  low  as  possible. 

To  the  degree  that  philanthropy  helps  stretch  the  public  dollar  and  eases  the 
general  ux  burden,  it  will  probably  operate  in  a  friendly  political  climate.  To  the 
extent  it  is  seen  as  a  wasteful,  whimsical,  or  elitist  way  of  using  money  which  might 
otherwise  be  uxed  and  made  available  to  reduce  governmental  levies  and  deficits, 
private  philanthropy  will  be  runnmg  into  rough  political  weather. 

How  philanthropy  plays  its  diverse  public  roles  will  be  powerfully  determining. 
Prudence  argues  for  a  compliant  posture  and  a  low  profile.  But  another  logic  -  the 
urgency  and  complexity  of  current  problems  ^  calls  for  a  quickening  of  philanthro- 
py's more  assertive  qualities  and  functions:  as  innovator,  monitor,  and  gadfly.^ 

This  tension  is  a  familiar  one;  and  the  way  it  gct^  worked  out  in  the  next  decade 
will  probably  show  the  same  genius  for  diversity  within  philanthropy  and  the  same 
art  of  compromise  among  legislators  that  h^s  long  kept  private  giving  alive  and  well 
in  American  public  affairs.  , 

Debate  and  compromise  will  probably  center  on  three  principal  issues: 

Issue  #1:  Should  the  congressional  charter  of  private  philanthropy  (The  Tax 
.,Act  of  1969)  be  rewritten  in  more  affirmative  terms,  to  encourage 

greater  and  livelier  use  of  American  philanthropy's  potential?  ^ 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  emphasized  the  negative 
and  has  generally  accomplished  its  disciplinary  aims.  Private  philanthropy  knows 
tfiat  it  can  and  will  be  held  publicly  accountable;  the  sins  of  philanthropy  have  been 
defined,  and  a  goodly  number  of  sinners  have  been  named  and  penalized. 

 The  question  now  is  whether  a  chastened  philanthropy  and  a  sophisticated  public 

would  both  stand  to  gain  by  switching  from  negative  to  positive.  Specifically: 

(7.  Should  son^e  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act's  harsh  and  ambiguous  language  be 
rewritten^  The  delineation  of  "lobbying"  and  "influencing  legislation"  is  especially 
important.  The  easier  of  two  alternatives  is  for  Congress  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
law  while  continuing  to  discriminate  against  private  foundations  by  barring  them 
from  spending  any  part  of  tlieir  income  for  lobbying  or  other  public  and  persuasive 
expression  of  their  views.  A  bill'  already  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  give  501(c)(3)  charities  other  than  private  foundations  a  quantita- 
tive measure  of  what  they  might  legally  spend  for  legislative  and  related  activities- 
thus  defining  more  exactly  what  is  allowed  under  the  rule  that  "no  substantial  part" 
of  a'<*harity's  resources  shall  be  spent  for  such  purposes. 

Th«2t  bill  does  not  address  the  more  controversial  choice;  whether  the  greater 
latitude  given  under  the  "substantiality"  test  should  be  restored  for  private  founda- 
tions as  well.  Congress'  seeming  lack  of  readiness  to  take  that  course  may  suggest 
the  likely  answer  to  an  even  broader  question: 

^^^ould  private  foundations  be  released  from  the  penalty  box  the  Tax  Reform 
rnYp"^'"^^  them  Into  and  allowed  Jo  resume  full  play?  The  role  of  private 
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foundations  in  public  affairs  has  been  critical:  the  more  innovative  and  challenging 
grants  uLually  come  from  their  sector^f  private  philanthropy.  But  so  do  those  most 
likely  to  stir  legislators  to  wrath.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  question  of  tradeoffs  is 
bound  to  arise  -  the  most  obvious  ones  having  to  do  with  the  governance  of  private 
foundations  and  the  tax  advantages  associated  with  them. 

GencrallV,  private  foundations  ~  if  they  want  Congress  to  restore  their  ^'capacity 
to  reproduce"  and  to  operate  with  as  much  latitude,  say,  as  community  foundations 
-  can  expect  to  be  pushed  toward  greater  public  access  and  participation,  and  away 
from  donor  control  and  self-perpetuating  governance.  They  may  also  be 
"encouraged"  to  allocate  more  of  their  resources  to  areas  of  priority  that  have  been 
publicly  designated. 

c.  Should  corporations  be  encouraged  -  or  prodded  -  into  taking  a  more  active 
and  less  self-Interested  role  in  public  affairs  and  other  forms  of  giving?  This  question 
is  as  complex  as  <t  is  timely;  three  subquestions  are  involved: 

First,  should  corporations  be  encouraged  to  do  more  of  their  giving  through  their 
foundations  rather  than  on  direct  account?  Corporate  foundations  arc  treated  as 
"private"  foundations  under  the  law;  since  1969,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  shift 
away  from  using  aimpany  foundations  as  instruments  for  public  giving.  That  has 
avoided  the  "hassle**  of  all  the  Tax  Reform  Act's  constraints;  but  it  also  cancels  out 
some  of  tf]e  healthier  effects  -  particularly  the  requirement  of  full  reporting,  and 
therefore  a  more  open  display  of  why,  how,  and  to  whom  corporations  gave  for 
what  they  advertise  as  public  affairs  and  similarly  noble  purposes.  There  is  another 
critical  factor  involved:  corporations,  under  other  legislation,  hav^  much  greater 
latitude  in  lobbying  and  "influencing  public  opinion"  than  do  any  of  the  founda- 
tions and  charities  coming  under  501(c)(3)  -  and  therefore  are  at  even  more  of  an 
advantage  in  making  their  "contributions"  to  public  affairs. 

But  all  this  may  not  be  so  much  a  question  of  v*at  instruments  a  corporation 
uses  in  giving  as  a  critique  of  its  style,  motives,  staffing,  and  reporting. 

A  second  subquestion:  should  corporations  be  encouraged  or  prodded  into 
contributing  more  of  the  5  percent  of  pre-tax  profits  which  the  law  allows  them  to 
deduct?  The  current  giving  level  of  less  than  1  percent  is  far  from  impressive,  far 
from  the  5  percent  which  is  allowed,  and  a  far  cry  from  realizing  the  full  potential 
of  corporate  philanthropy.  If  truth  be  told,  that  level  is  set  by  an  appraisal  of 
corporate  advantage  and  profitability  rather  than  public  need.  If  the  tax  incentive  is 
to  be  justified,  a  clearer  standard  of  public  benefit  needs  to  be  raised. 

Third,  shoult  there  be  a  more  generous  statutory  and  administrative  definition  of 
what  corporations  can  contribute  for  chariuble  purposes  than  what  is  immediately 
"relevant"  to  their  business?  Public  utilities  like  the  Bell  Telephone  system,  to  cite  a 
more  specialized  example,  face  hard  questioning,  not  only  from  stockholders  but 
from  regulatory  agencies  as  well,  which  discourages  giving  beyond  the  line  of 
identifiable  corporate  interest;  and  any  gifts  made  (except  in  a  very  few  states) 
"come  directly  out  of  profits"  rather  than  being  included  as  an  allowable  and  less 
vulnerable  cost  within  the  rate  base. 

Again,  Congress  and  other  legislatures  will  be  weighing  possible  tradeoffs  when 
devising  answers  to  each  of  these  questions:  on  the  one  side,  tax  recoveries  and 
tight  restrictions  on  corporate  abuse;  on  the  other,  a  greater  flow  and  perhaps  more 
illuminating  disclosure  of  corporate  giving.  The  fact  that  most  of  that  giving  now 
goes  for  public  affairs  purposes  that  are  usually  seen  as  virtuous  and  non- 
controversial,  and  that  more  giving  means  less  corporate  taxes  paid,  may  discourage 
any  legislative  thought  of  changing  the  present  ground  rules. 
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Taking  an  affirmative  view  toward  philanthropy  suggests  other  questions  and 
possibilities: 

d.  Should  the  public  intervene  more  directly  In  designating  priorities  for  public 
affairs  and  other  giving,  and  reflect  those  priorities  In  the  scale  of  tax  advantages 
offered  to  private  philanthropy?  As  a  concept,  at  least,  sonne  measure  of  public 
goal  setting  for  privstc  givine  could  help  to  resolve  the  nagging  questions  of 
accountability  and  efficiency  (the  fragmentation  of  private  giving  and  its  failure  to 
achieve  critical  mass).  It  can  be  fairly  argued  that  such  a  process  might  be  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  corporate  philanthropy,  v/here  there  is  not  much  venturesome- 

,  ness  to  be  lost  and  a  lot  ofunrealizcd  potential  to  be  tapped. 

There  are  very  basic  and  practical  reasons  against  public  goal  setting;  it  violates 
the  ^^p^rit  and  purpose  of  independent  choice.  Despite  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of 
moving  in  this  direction,  a  counterlogic  is  already  leading  that  way.  Illustrative  are 
special  tax  concessions  for  investments  in  housing  and  community  development  and 
limited  tax  aedits  for  individual  campaign  contributions.  In  short,  the  dialectic  is 
under  way.  ^ 
One  line  of  resolution  may  already  be  evolving.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  logic,  at 
least,  of  community  foundations  -  not  so  much  in  their  conventional  mode,  but  in 
the  form  of  "cooperatives":  that  is,  open-membership  organizations  that  raise  the 
moneys  they  then  distribute.  The  next  progression  is  toward  public  funding  of  these 
open-membership  philanthropies,  through  a  process'  like  'Vevenue  sharing."  A 
controversial  prototype  pf  this  program  evolved  under  O.E.O.'s  Community  Action 

» Program;  it  has  been  moved  a  step  further  under  subsequent  community 
development  corporations. 

Experience  with  ti:ese  prototypes  has  been  stormy,  but  the  logic  and  trend 
toward  "democratized  and  decentralized  philanthropy"  seem  tenacious. 

e.  Should  other-than-cash  contributions  be  given  more  encouragement?  Most 
fiequently  urged  is  a  lax  deduction  for  the  value  of  ^services  contributed  for  civic 
and  other  charitable  purposes.  While  there  may  be  some  good  reasons  for  doing  so, 
there  seem  to  be  even  more  formidable  reasons  against:  volunteered  services  are 
almost  impossibly  difficult  to  value  and  account;  there  is  a  built-in  class  and 
occupational  bias;  and  the  potential  for  major  *Vip-off"  is  staggering.  Still,  legislative 
ingenuity  may  find  ways  of  working  safely  at  the  edges  of  such  problems;  certainly, 
there  i$  enough  interest  in  non-cash  contributions  to  encourage  it. 

f  Should  public  regulation  of  private  philanthropy  be  more  sensitive  to  phllan- 
thropy's  special  circumstance  and  need?  For  the  most  part,  IRS  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  has  been  reassuring.  Still,  there  have  been  som% 
disturbing  lapses  (notably  the  partisan  and  arbitrary  refusal  to  give  tax-exempt 
status  to  the  Center  for  Corporate  Social  Responsibility  until  ordered  to  do  so  by 
thcjcourt,  following  the  Watergate  exposures)  and  accumulating  revelations  of 
political  misuse  which  give  strength  to  the  proposal  for  a  specialized  regulatory 
agency  independent  of  IRS.  ^  « 

The  proposal  has  particular  significance  for  public  affairs  givfngi  and  for  the 
peculiar  kinds  of  philanthropic  activity  that  are  involved.  IRS's  prima'ry  interest  in 
the  recovery  of  taxes  naturally  raises  the  question  whether  a  more  specialized 
agency  should  be  aeated  to  do  the  job.  If  so,  presumably  a  private  philanthropist 
would  then  be  dealing  more  regularly  and  predictably  with  officials  who  not  only 
know  the  "business"  but  were  fundameritally  appreciative  of  its  habits  and 
purposes. 

But  in  the  case  of  "public  affairs,"  the  proposal  runs  into  the  roadblock  of  an 
immovable  fact:  in  tfiis  field,  the  ultimate  experts  and  arbiters  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  especially  those  who  legislate.  And  the  questions  they 
'  O   only  superficially  technical.  Basically,  they  are  political  -  and  currently  they 
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are  concentrating  on  the  extraordinarily  subjective  questions  discpssed  below.  A 
specialized  regulatory  agency  could  add  more  stability  and  professional  rationality 
to  the  process  of  review.  But  it  can  never  dominate  or  replace  what  is  ultimately 
and  inescapably  a  "political**  function  and  responsibility. 

Issue  #2:  Is  the  contribution  of  private  philanthropy  to  public  affairs  worth ; 
the  loss  of  public  taxes  involved  in  getting  it? 

Today,  private  philanthropy  is  being  scrutinized  for  its  product' 'ity  and 
efficiency,  not  its  loyalty.  But  again,  in  this  cross  examination  as  in  earlier  congre^s- 
sional  investigations,  there  are  no  easy  or  agreed  upon  definitions  of  what  exactly  it 
means  to  be  virtuous.  ^     .        "  u 

One  can  start  with  the  question  of  critical  mass:  assummg  for  the  moment  that 
all  public  affairs  giving  is  helpful  and  efficient,  is  there  a  certain  level  of  giving  that 
must  be  attained -before  it  "really  makes  a  difference?"  And,  if  so,  how  much  of  a 
tax  concession  is  necessary  to  achieve  it?  There  is  no  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question  that  is  d";iu^nble  from  experience;  certainly  none  that  can  be  agreed 
upon  Extremely  large  private  outlays  (as  for  example  the  $2  billion  life  insurance 
loan  program  in  the  ghetto,  or  The  Ford  Foundation's  $250  million  contribution  to 
hospitals)  pale  into  insignificance  when  measured  against  the  public  problems  they 
are  meant  to  solve.  Yet  sometimes  liny  grants  -  or  simply  the  posture  or  catalytic 
efforts  of  a  single  philanthropist  who  spends  nothing  -  can  leverage  or  block  the 
achievement  of  monurriental  public  goals. 

Nor  is  it  clear  how  much  of  a  tax  incentive  is  necessary  to  achieve  any  given 
level  (or  kind)  of  giving.  Some  of  the  most  substantial  public  affairs  giving  has  been 
done  without  tax  advantage.  Common  Cause  is  tax  exempt,  but  contributions  to  it 
are:. not  tax  deductible.  And  J.  Irwin  Miller  went  even  farther  in  establishing 
Potomac  Associates  {a  public  affairs  research  and  information  center)  as  a 
corporation  which  itself  k  subject  to/ull  taxation. 

A  number  of  philanthrooists  interviewed  in  the  course  of  this  study  said  th6y 
regretted  the  mixing  of  philanthropy  with  tax  considerations;  so  explicit  a  mixing  of 
altruism  and  self-interest  seems  to  make  philanthropy  in  the  public's  interest  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  none  of  those  interviewed  believed  that  present  levels  of 
giving  could  be  sustained  v«thout  tax  incentives.  "That's  the  way  it  is,  and  thats 
the  way  people  arc."  .    ,       ^  ^  . . 

To  sum  it  up,  there  is  no  way  of  giving  a  totally  objective  or  definitive  answer  to 
the  questions  of  private  philanthropy's  overall  worth  or  efficiency,  either  when 
measured  by  its  own  aspirations  or  when  compared  with  government's  present  or 
future  capacity  to  do  the  same  things  with  the  same  money/ ^  Activities  sponsored 
by  private  philanthropy  and  government  are  so  randomly  scattered  over  the  entire 
range  of  "efficiency,"  and  judgements  of  effectiveness  and  worth  are  so  varying  and 
subjective,  that  any  conclusion  is  almost  meaningless,  except  as  it  is  associated  with 
the  power  to  act  and  decide.  Merely  citing  examples  of  how  many  philarthropic 
endeavors  turned  out  to  be  "good  or  bad,"  or  more  or  less  "efficient"  than  govern- 
ment's actual  or  hypothetical  record  in  similar  endeavors,  sooner  or  later  becomes 
an  exercise  in  the  interminable.  .  ^       .  .  r 

Another  complication:  for  much  of  what  philanthropy  does,  the  question  ot 
relative  efficiency  is  pertinent  only  to  the  degree  that  government  is  actually  and 
not  just  theoretically  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  roles  that  private  philanthropy 
plays  in  public  affairs.  Especially  its  role  as  aitic,  competitor,  judge,  and  adversary. 
In  this  perspective  the  value  of  private  philanthropy  lies  not  in  its  relative  efficien- 
.cy,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  exists  and  is  available,  to  a  public  that  chronically 
needs  something  more  than  government  always  and  alone  can  provide.  The  most 
compelling  line  of  defense  for  philanthropy's  role  in  public  affairs  lies  r  asking  the 
question,  "What  public  loss  would  there  have  been  if  on  that  occasion,  and  in  the 
Q   'eneral  circumstance  that  case  represents,  the  alternative  of  private  funding  had  not 
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existed?  And  as  feeble  as  privalc  C'ving  often  is,  it  has  to  be  judged  in  relation  lo 
the  options  (often  including  flagrant  part,  anship  and  corruption)  that  are  available 
in  real  life  ~  not  simply  in  some  'speculative  notion  of  the  governmental  process. 
That  argument  is  believable  to  anyone  %ersed  in  politics  and  philanthropy  ~  but  it 
should  not  be  resorted  to  lightly.  Reb  ital  can  sometimes  be  de;/astating. 

Quantitative  analysis  has  therefore  to  yield  to  the  more  qualitative.  Answers  then 
•   emerge  as  matters  of  judgment  and  the  product  of  continuing  public  dialogue  and 
legislative  debate. 

Issue  #3:  U  private  philanthropy  prepared  to  engage  in  public  dialogue  and 
deal  with  the  guMevel  questioning  of  its  value  and  effectiveness?  ^ 

Partly,  this  is  a  question  addressed  to  government.  Have  adequate  legal  safeguards 
been  given  private  philanthropy  to  defend  itself  against  arbitrary  and  abusive  action' 
There  is  evidence  -  some  already  noted  ~  that  critical  defenses  are  lacking.  Recent 
court  cases,  for  example,  indicate  that  charitable  organizations  may  be  hampered  in 
contesting  loss  of  tax-exempt  status,  by  judicial  interpretaUons  of  a  federal  statute 
^  against  enjoining  exercise  of  the  tax  power  (Bob  Jones  University;  Presbyterians  and 
Other  American  United;  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  May  15,  1974).  . 

For  the  most  part,  however,  ^his  is  a  question  -  and  a  challenge  -  private  philan- 
thropy will  haveMo  respond  to.  Has  it  done  enpOgh  to^police  and  develop  its  own 
profession?  Has  it  car.efully  enou^  monitored^nd  evaluated  its  own  performance? 
In  assessing  public  needs,  selecting  its  own  priorities,  choosing  and  training  its  staff, 
taking  stock  of  what  it  does,  has  it  sufficiently  considered  the  logics  that  run 
counter  to  private -giving  in  a  democratic  society? 

In  an  earlier  period  of  American  history,  philanthropy  might  have  led  a  more 
insulated  existence,  protected  from  rugged  cross  examination  by  its  membership  in 
the  society  of  Americans  sacred  cows.  That  is  not  the  circumstance  of  today,  if  eve»5» 
it  was.  The  pas^Rey  to  an  effective  role  in  public  affairs  is  private  philanthropy's 
readiness  to  speak  directly,  ^persuasively,  and  in  everyday  language  to  the  blunt 
questions  being  asked  by  today *s  citizens  and  legislators  who  seem  willing  to  listen 
but  don't  have  much  time  or  money  to  waste. 

And  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  the  outlines  of  an  historic  trend  slowly  emerge- 
of  still  another  American  institution  being  wrested  from  its  origins  in  wealth  to 
become  valued  and  visible  as  an  instrument  of  freedom  and  equality. 


Concluding  Note 

There  is  unmistakable  irony,  and  deep  historic  significance,  in  the  dialogue  now 
cresting  between  private  philanthropy  and  the  public. 

Irony,,  because  the  public  -  whose  governance  and  policy  philanthropy  hopes  to 
improve  -  has  decided  that  ''turn-about  is  fair  play,"  and  is  now  taking  a  strong 
lead  in  correcting  the  failings  of  philanthropy. 

The  deeper  significance  lies  in  two  emerging  developments.  First,  the  public  and 
its  legislators  are  becoming  much  more  knowledgeable  about  private  philanthropy 
and  (though  still  speaking  in  negative  language)  more  understanding  and  appreciative 
of  the  roles  it  legitimately  plays  in  contemporary  society. 

Having  arrived  at  that  level  of  awareness,  the  public  has  begun  to  ask  philan- 
thropy and  itself  a  more  fundamental  question:  ''Why,  in  a  society  that  values 
equality,  of  opportunity  so  highly,  should  such  a  vital  process  as  the  private 
allocation  of  otherwise-taxed  resources  continue  to  be  so  organically  tied  to  private 
wealth?  Isn*t  it  time  to  democratize  philanthropy  and  make  certain  ~  as  we  have 
with  other  vital  t)rocess-  of  more  equal  access  and  participation?** 

It  may  be  too  early  in  the  evolution  of  a  more  democratic  philanthropy  to 
provide  immediate  institutional  answers  to  that  question.  But  certainly  to  the  degree 
philanthropy  engages  in  the  public^s  affairs  the  question  will  become 
pn  Implicit  and  insistent.  c 
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To  ^vc  answer  to  that  question,  it's  necessary  to  move  a  philosopher's  distance* 
away  and  consider  philanttlropy  as  an  emerging  element  of  America's  social  and 
political  structure.  /    | 


THE  BROADER  CONTEXT  ANp  THE  LONGER  RANGE 

In  fascination  and  frustration,  Americans  have  begun  teasing  at  the  tangled  mass 
of  perceptions  that  represent  what  they  know,  don't  know,  and  speculate  about 
philanthropy's  role  in  public  affairs.  They  have  decided  that  philanthropy  has  to  be 
taken  seriously,  but  are  ^1  unsure  which  knot  of  issues  tp  pick  at  first,  and  where 
to  go  next. 

This  chapter  tries  to  flag  in^s&qu^nce  the  issues  and  questions  that  seem-basic.  Its 
premise  is  that  private  philanthropy  Kan  essential  feature  of  American  democracy, 
that  it  plays  a  distinttive  role,  ^ind  thaKthe  time  has  come  to  write  that  role  nrwre 
systematically  into  the  ground  rules^of  public  problem  solving. 


it  means  or  to  handle  the  discussion  of  what  should  be  done  about  it.**To  paral-  ^ 
phrase  Gertrude  Steinr  philanthropy  1s  not  charity  is  not  foundations  is  not 
corporate  giving  is  not  a  donee  is' not  a  donor  is  not . . .  etc.  Liks^  evergrowing  and 
evolving  organism,  philanthropy  has  become  progressively  more  compHx  knd  differ- 
entiated. But  our  desCTiptivc  language  is'^stiinfmbryonic.  One  can  see  the  pressures^ 
on  that  vocabulary  to  expand:  a  linguist  could  have  a  field  day  analyzing  the 
outcrif)pings  of  conceptual  need  irt  labels  such  as  *'501  (c)(3),"  "public  charities/' 
"operating  foundations,*"  )*the  nonprofit  sector,"  and  the  like. 

It  Is  ironic  that  pfwianthropy  has  not  commissioned  a  Linnaeus..  Instead,  it  has 
waited  in  anguish  while  tax  lawyers  developed  governing  classifications^designed  for 
other  purposes  -  which  tefid;^  indeed,  to  constrict  philanthropy's  evolution  rathcr^j 
than  describe  and  grow  with  it.  /  ' 

The  best  way  to  begin  the  needed  exercise  would  be,  as  th& filer  Commission 
has  done,  to  adopt  'The  Nonprofit  (Thifd)  Sector"  rather  than  pfitlanthropy  as  the  J 
generic  title,  and  then  to  elaborate  detailed  classifications  and  termindlojy.  Simply  . 
diagramming  the  conceptual  u.rr?»ory  the  Cprpmission  has  covered  would  b«.a  gia^J 
step  forward  ii\  marking  'out  where  ai;d  how^the  languagjj  of  philanthropy  nccdj^  ' 
expand  ir)g. 


It  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  anyone  from  Mars,  (unless  they 'pay  taxes  there, 
too)  vyhy  it  is  that  a  comprehensive  social  process  is  governed  almost  exclusivdiy  by 
the  law  and  concerns  of  internal  revenue.  The  IRS  code  and  perspective  hav^ 
generated  most  of  philanthropy's  vocabulary,  ethical  and  legal  canons,  standards  of 
eligibility,  license  to  operate,  systems  of  Incentives,  criteria  of  accountability,  the  y 
agenda  of  fears  and  inhibitions  and  thoughts  of  what  can  and  cannotrbe  safely  and  ' 
♦  properly  done. /More  than  that,  even  the  agenda  of  change  and  reform  ^las  been^  ^ 
'  .   dominated  by /tax  considerations.  No  wonder  that  the  most  powerfurcaption.to 
any  financial /appeal  seems  to  be:  'This  gift  is  tax  deductible."  Nor  that  the  mest 
powerful  sanction  is  the  possible  loss  of  tax-exempt  status. 

The  point  that  cries  out  for  recognition  at  this  stage  in  philanthropy's 
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the  workings  of  "The  Third  Sector,"  -  needs  to  be  looked  at,  aided,  and  evaluated 
from  a  much  broader  vantage  point  than  tax  policy. 

That  narrower  perspective  is  not  justified  even  by  the  numbers,  \  faff  federal  tax 
incentives  for  charitable  giving  were  removed,  .the  nonprofit  sector  would  stand  to 
lose  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  annual  revenue.  (Gabriel  Rudney,  in  a  paper  written  for 
the  Filer  Commission,  estimates  no  more  than  $7  billion  out  of  the  sector's  annual 
gross  income  of  approximately  $80  billion  is  induced  by  tax  incentives.) 

It  is  true  that  the  public  dialogue  on  philanthropy  as  carried  on  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Fifwnce  Committees  of  the  Congress  have  steadily  developed  in  breadth 
and  sophistication;  it  is  also' true  that  "The  Third  Sector,"  (and  especially  the  more 
*  favored  institutions  within  it)  would  pay  dearly  for  the  loss  of  even  that  $7  billion. 
.  Still  the  obvious  conclusion  remains:  philanthropy  in  America  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  taxes.  The  time  has  come  to  grow  both  a  perspective  and  a  framework  of 
law  and  accountability  to  match  its  importance  and  potential.  A  significant  step  in 
that,  direction  wourd  be  tp  create  a  permanent  advisory  commission  on  the 
nonprofit  sector  which  -  like  the  Council  xyf  Economic  Advisers  or  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmeniai  Relations  in  the  areas  of  their  concern  -  would 
keep  a  sjteady  and  sympathetic  eye  6n  the  health,  performance,  and  needs  of 
American  philanthropy.  It  should  not  assume  th^  enforcement  responsibilities  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  but  should  transcend  the  narrower  concerns  thai  that 
agency  represents.  • 

Question:  Should  Philanthropy  Be  Further  -  or  at  all  - 
Associated  with  Favored  Tax  Treatment? 

The  nonprofit  sector  on  current  account  is  now  "$7  billion  deep"  in  the  federal 
tax  system.  -  more  so,  if  other  forms  and  levels  of  taxation  (local  property,  etc.)  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Public  policy  could  move  in  either  of  two  directions, 
'expanding  tax  incentives  to  encourage  more  people  to  give  more  to  philanthropy,  or 
^  eliminating  tax  incentives  altogether,  and  severing  the  relationship  between  charitable 
^  giving  and  tax  advantage. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  compelling.  Nonprofit  agencies,  even  t^ie 
wealthiest,  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  recession.  Needs  and  costs  are  rising  si.arply. 
It  can  be  argued  powerfully  that  now  is  not  (he  time  to  talk  of  cutting  back  on 
^  incentives  to  give.  Particularly  not,  when  it  is  possible  to  both  expand  and 
"democratize"^iax-induced  giving  by  providing  additionaf  incentives  to  lower-income 
groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  philanthropy  has  lost  more  than  it,has 
gained  by  being  associated  in  fact  and  in  the  public  mind  with  tax  advantage.  The 
heralded  p'J^sticity  that  by  an  economist's  measure  brings  more  than  a  dollar  to 
philanthropy  for  every  dollar  lost  to  the  government  in  taxes  -  and  proves  that  the 
l^x^  system  in  that  sense  is  "efficient"  ~  also  has  stretched  public  credibility  and 
leveraged  congressional  ire.  In  a  moral  and  political, sense,  tax  incentives  may  not  be 
all  that  efficient. 

Even  from  an  economist's  viewpoint,  the  efficiency  of  {he  tax  system  can  be 
questioned:  th§  aggregate  yield  to  philanthropy  both  presently  and  potentially - 
is  limited  and- inadequate.  Induced  giving,  under  current  provisions  constitutes  a 
small  and  diminishing  fraction  of  the  nonprofit  sector's  income  and  stated  needs. 
,  Significant  expansion  of  current  incentives  are  politically  unlikejy,  even  the  more 
dramatic  proposals  considered  by  the  Filer  Commission  would  yield  little  more  than 
a  "cost-of-living"-  increase  in-philanthropic  revenues. 

Question:  What  are  the  Touchstones  for  Deciding? 

The  question  whether  to  cut  or  expand  the  connection  between  giving  and  taxing 
raises  immediately  th6  question  of  goals  and  values:  What  do  we  want  to 
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accomplish,  what  price  are  we  wilfing  to  pay,  what  tradeoffs  are  we  read  to  make? 

The  presumption  here  -  derived  from  both  theory  and  practice  -  is  that 
philanthropy  represents  a  valuable  extension  of  freedom  and  choice.  ''The  Third 
Sector"  is  an  institutional  option  and  a  countervailing  force  worth  preserving  and 
growing,  at  least  in  proportion  to  th&  growth  of  govcrnmec^i  and  business,  the  two 
other  sectors  philanthropy  coexist?  with,  complements,  and  often  confronts. 

The  integrity  and  ^vitality  of  this  Third  Sector  therefore  become  the  proximate 
criteria  for  determining  the  ground  rules  which  define,  govern,  and  finance  it.  The 
ultimate  criteria  remain  the  integrity  and  vitality  ot  the  tree.and  democratic  society 
which  philanthropy  is  dedicated  to  strengthen. 

These  criteria  are  broad  but  not  meaningless.  They  suggest  a  resolving  principle 
ar.d  salutary  process  of  balance,  a  continuing  procession  of  judgements  designed  to 
maintain  a  mCwing  equilibrium  among  values,  trends,  and.  forces  tugging  constantly 
in  contrary  directions.  Legislators  and  others  responsibfe 'for  making  those  judge- 
ments will  best  know  they're  right  when  all  lines  are  taut. 


Question:  Are  Philanthropy's  Sources  of  Support  in  Proper  Balance? 

Philanthropy  -  America's  Third  Sector  draws  its  support  from  three  principal 
sources,  private  giving,  governmental  funding,  and  earnings  (hospital  charges,  tuition 
payments,  and  so  forth.).  Currently,  according  to  estimates  prepared  tor  the  Filer 
Commission,  these  three  sources  of  annual  income  are  numerically  in  balance:  the 
ratio  is  approximately  25.25.30  (totalling  $80  billion  for  all  nonprofit  institutions 
including  churches). 

A  hard  question  has  to  be  asked  of  this  apparent  balancing  before  one  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Thiru  Sector  is  maintaining  its  health  and  integrity. 

What  about  the  dynamics  of  that  balance?  One  disturbing  aspect  is  the  declining 
sharfc  of  private  giving  and  the  rising  share  of  governmental  support  -  which  shows 
up  directly  in  government  subventions  but  also  Indirectly  in  earnings  that  derive 
from  governmental  transfer  payments  (for  example.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay- 
ments of  hospital  ,bills,  scholarships  to  cover  tuition).  That  drift  toward  govern- 
ment financing  of  the,  nonprofit  sector  becomes  all  the  more  pronounced  when  one 
takes  into  account  the  wide-scale  adoption  of  the  philanthropic  process  during^ 
recent  decades  as  a  form  of  governmental  action,  for  e^mple,  proliferating  grant* 
making  agemJes  like  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  for  a  time  O.E.O.'s  community  action 
programs  throughout  the  nation.  To  some  extent  this  "explosion"  of  government 
into  philanthropy  is  a  passing  phenomenon,  brought  on  by  cresting  affluence  and 
now-fading  political  euphoria.  But  there  is  something  more  permanent  in  the  trend: 
a  recognition  (a)  that  grant  making  (that  is,  dealing  differentially  rather  than  by 
universal  formulas)  is  an  appropriate  accommodation  of  the  governmentel  process  to 
a  complicating  and  differentiating  society,  (b)  that  government  can  use  private 
bureaucracies  not  only  as  a  complementary  resource  but  also  as  a  device  to  keep  its 
own  bureaucratic  process  from  becoming  too  larg^  powerful,  and  "at  ease";  (c)  that 
private  giving,  especially  in  the  roughening  times  now  upon  us,  may  chronically  fall 
short  of  supplying  the  funds  required  either  to  provide  the  level  of  services  needed 
or  to  keep  the  private  sector  at  critical  mass,  and  (d)  that  private  giving,  tied  as  it  is 
to  tax  advantage,  lingering  privilege,  and  inj^ccessible  processes,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  ensure  the  public  Interest  without  some  admixture  of  public  funding  and/or 
control.     '  i  ^  ^ 

The  powerful  trend  toward  governmental  fundi.ig  of  the  philanthropic  process 
suggests  the  strongest  c..:e  that  can  be  made  for  continuing  and  expanding  tax 
Incentives  for  private  giving,  whatever  billions  are  induced  are  needed  to  maintain 
any  semblance  of  balance  in  the  revenue  structure  of  the  nonprofit  sector. 

The  same  logic  applies  to  philanthropy's  third  base  of  support,  earnings  - 
although  far  less  is  said  or  researched  d*iout  earnings  than  about  tax  incentives  or 
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*  goyernment  funding.  The  concept  of  "user  charges"  is  at  odds  with  conventional 
notions  of  .  chanty, '  but  not  with  what  is  involved  in  today's  world  of  the 
nonprofits which  include  institutions  conspicuously  capable  of  charging  more  for 
the  services  they  provide  without  doing  violence  to  the  needs  and  incomes  of  their 
clientele.  Not  all  those  subsidies,  may  be  necessary. ' 

Tensions  and  Trade-Offs  Between  Private  Giving 
and  Governmental  Support 

The  balance  one  looks  for  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  vitaility  and  integrity  of 
the  philanthropic  process  is  probably  less  a  function  of  quantities  and  ratios  than  it 
is  a  product  of  the  tug-and-pull  between  the  real  and  supposed  virtues  and  liabilities 
of  private  vs.  public  funding. 

On  the  one  hand,  private  giving  under  present  arrangements  has  a  class  bias:  the 
wealthier  give  more  than  the  less  wealthy;  they  give  preponderantly  for  different 
purposes  (culture,  education,  and  hospitals  vs.  church,  United  Way,  and  community 
welfare);  and  they  j-etain  more  direct  control  over  the  intermediate  agencies 
(foundations,  corporations,  and  nonprofit  agencies)  that  eventually  allocate  ^and 
spend  the  money  they  donate. 

On  the  other  hand,  government^  funding  comes  with  its  own  bias  and  carries  its 
own  price;  conditions  are  -attached;  uniformity  tends  to  displace  flexibility; 
^  discretion  and  risk  taking  sooner  or  lat^r  are  flattened  under  the  weight  of  political 
calculation;  individuality  (a  more  appropriate,  certainly  a  le^  pretentious  word  than 
'  excellence")  has  a  hard  time -surviving  the  logic  of  majority  rule.     *  ' 

The  tensibh  between  these  two  imperatives,  in  the  pragmatic  setting  of  the 
American  Congress,  suggests  .the  terms  of  an  acceptable  set  of  tradeoffs.  Philan- 
thropy will  be  given  greater  operating  latitude  artd  a  stronger  financial  base  if  and 
when  it  becomes  more  open  in  its  processes,  more  accessible  to  the  general  public, 
mor^  directly  -  or  at  least  more  continuously  -  accountable  through  state  and  " 
federal  oversight,  broadens  its  constituency  iDf  donors,  and  moves  toward  parity 
among  income  groups  in- the  tax  advantages  of  givingv 

On  the^_other*hand,  government  aid  and  regulation  become  more  acceptable//  it 
IS  premised  on  an  affirmation  of  philanthropy's  significance  and  freedom  and  is 
structured  in  such  a  way  that  the  stifling  aspects  of  governmental  intervention  are 
acknowledged  ana  kept  to  a  minimum. 

^  Resolution:   Long-Term  Prospects  and  Concerns 

Both  sides  of  the'  equation  have  their  knowns  and  their  unknowns,  the 
comparative  advantages  of  private  and  public  funding  are  at  once  speculative  and 
real.  Balancing  them  is  therefore  a  precarious  and  recurrent  endeavor. 

Nevertheless,  the  statistical  analyses  and  simulations  done  by  Martin  Feldstein  for 
the'Ftler  Commission  suggest  a  form  of  tradeoff  that  may  reduce  the  instability  of 
philanthropy's  income  and  public  support.^By  adding  tax  incentives  to  giving  by  the 
non -weal thy.  Congress  could  broaden  philanthropy's  constituency  as  well  enlarge 
the  Third  Sector's  revenue  >ase.  More  voters  and  taxpayers  would  have  more  at 
stake:  70  million  taxpayers,  in-  fact,  ^hose  particip^t^ion  in  philanthropy  is  now 
obscured  within  the  Stanoird  Deduction  of  the  "short  form,"  would  (if  allowed 
additionally  to  dedugtr  .their  charitable  contributions)  be  encouraged  to  deal 
explicitly  with  the  choice  of  sending  their  money  to  the  Third  Sector  or  to 
Washington,  and  thereby  begin  to  "vote"  their  choice  and  express  their  attitudes 
about  Relative  performance  and  payoff. 

Again,  some'  hard  questions  must  be  asked  before  this  line  of  resolution  is 
adopted,  Given  its  record  and  very  nature.  Congress  can  be  expected  to  ask  most  of 
them,  certainly  these  two:  '  . 
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Query:  Will  more  be  accomplished  in  the  public's  interest  by  private  or  by 
governmental  spending  of  the  fnoneys  involved? 

Query:  We  respect  philanthropy  in  its  "pure"  form.  But  is  it  philanthropy  or 
power  that  is  really  at  jsue,  and  will  this  new  formula  change  the  basic 
structure  of  philanthropic  and  social  power  that  we\e  long  had  such  an 
aversion  to?  More  giving  by  the  less  affluent  does  not  automatically  translate 
int5  more  control  over  decision  making;  it  may  simply  be  an  ingenious  device 
for  preserving  the  status  quo^ 

These  queries,  and  particularly  the  second,  force  consideration  o\ process  i.i  some 
very  fundamental  ways  and  raise  issues  that  Congress  itself  may  not  be  comfortable 
with. 

The  first,  and  probably  least  touchy,  has  to  do  with  the  openness  of  the  philan- 
thropic process.  Converging  moods  within  Congress,  philanthropy,  and  the  general 
public  may  provide  consensus  on  a  number  of  improvements.  They  include:  full 
.disclosure^  (though  Congress  will  find  it  hard  to  extend, that  long-overdue 
'  ^quirement  to  all  nonprofit  institutions,  particularly  the  church);  more  accessible 
and  uniform  reporting;  periodic  open  nieetings;  and  incentives  for  private  founda- 
tions to  diversify  their  governing  boards  and  staffs.  _ 

A  second  is^ue  which  almost  by  definition  permits  no  easy  agreement  has  to  do 
with  the  general  posture  and  major  purpose  of  philanthropy,  especially  now  when 
tax-conscious  majorities  find  less  room  m  heart  and  purse  for  minority  causes.  (The  , 
term  is  used  broadly  -  that  is,  concerns  not  (or  not  yet)  felt  or^fayored  by  voting 
majorities.)  The  "dnderdog"  has  always  been  philanthropy's  natural  beneficjary  and 
first  concern.  It^is  a  simpler  matter  when  philanthropy  limits  itself  to  a  direct 
transfer  of  money  from  one  willing  individual  to  another.  But  when  philanthropy 
during  an  era  of  scarcening  resources  gets  involved  -  as  increasingly  it  has  -  with 
,  *  systematic  redistributions  of  wealth,  information,  and  power  that  benefit  minorities, 
it  will  chronically  be  in  tensioi^with  the  public's  legislative  and  administrative 
bodies  and  the  differing  majoritie^ey  cbnsistently  represent. 

If  philanthropy  is  to  honor  its  essential' role-  and  the  more  so  in  a  time  when 
minority  interests  are  increasingly  at  peril^-  it  cannot  escape  this  natural  predica- 
ment. It  may  be  able  to  ease  its  situation  by  artful  balancing  of  Jts  social  invest- 
ments, so  that  it  accumulates  a  supportive  coalition.  But  if  in  that  process  it  is  seep 
as  being  "too  eleven  by  a  half,"  it  will  have  lost  even  that  element  of  protection. 

^hat  is  sorely  needed  Is  an  explicit  recognition  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
public  that  private  philanthropy  serves  the  greatest  public  need  by  acting  on  "the 
minority  side"  as  an  equilibrating  and  inevitably  "controversial"  force  in  American 
society.  U  needs  assurances  from  the^majority,  just  as  the  majority  needs  assurances, 
from  it.  ^  ' 

These  sets  of  mutual  assurances  can  only  partially  be  translated  into  legal 
language  and  machinery.  But  it  is  important  periodically  that  attempts  are  made  to 
do  so.  At  this,  stage  the  following  assurances  arp  especially  critical  and  should  In 
some  way  be  formalized:  ^ 

From  the  public's  viewpoint:  It  needs  saying  that  the  nonprofit.sector  cannot  be 
used  as  a  sanctuary  for  those  looking  for  an  easy  or  total  escape  from  public  fJolicy 
and  civic  responsibility.  Whether  or  not  private  agencies  are  designated  "501.tc)(3)," 
or  receive  public  funds,  tfiey  should  not  be  exempted  frpm  requirements  of  jsublic 
reporting  and  governmental  protection  of  human  rights.  Eveil  if  a  taxpayer's  last 
deduction  is  for  charitable  purposes,  he/she  cannot  thereby  escape  paying  a 
^  minimum  tax  and  avotd  discharging  that  minimal  civic  duty  that  the  tax  represents. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  private  philanthropy:  It  needs  saying  that  legislative  and 
administrative  oversight  cannot  be  used  to  harass  or  otherwise  prevent  philanthropy 
from  can7ing  on  its  essential  function  in  American  society.  "Expenditure  responsi- 
bility" (the  Tax  Refdrm  Act's  device  for  Inhibiting  philanthropy -in  its  use  of 
Y2j^j^'CC\se\y  those  groups  most  sensitive  to  social  imbalances  and  willing  to  risk 
hl\l Corking  at  them)  is  a  constraint  that  private  foundations  should  be  relieved  of. 
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More  ^fundamentally,  the  right  to  speak  heely  in  public  and  before  the  public's 
legislatujes  should  be  restored  to  all  nonpro(it  Mgencies.  More  than  money,  the 
philanthropic  process  needs  this  freedom  to  speak  openly,  to  engage  its  govern- 
mental counterparts  in  unfettered  dialogue,  and  to  *Yight  the  ^  battle  for  the  public's 
mind/'  It  is  commentary  enough  on  the  timidity  of  philanthropy's  leadership,  and 
on  the  dominance  of  tax  considerations,  that  what  is  a  logical  imperative  and 
presumptively  a  constitutional  right  has  been  surrendered  without  the  semblance  of 
heroic  struggle.  A  birthright  has  been  traded  for  the  pottage  of  tax  benefit. 
Ironically,  it  has  taken  a  critic  from  Congress  to  say  it  the  most  forthrightly: 

There  is  no  sensible  reason  to  prohibit  foundations  and  other  organizations 
declared  tax-exempt . . ,  from  expressing  their  views  on  legislation  which 
affects  their  operations  or  which  in  some  way  relate  directly  to  their  program 
activities.  This  is  a  basic  First  Amendment  right  which  should  not  be  denied 
to  any  person  or  in«t;lution  in  our  society.*"* 

In  Benedicltion  ^  — - — — ^ 

Philanthrop/  in  American  public  affairs  has  been  described  in  this  paper  as  a 
process  and  problem  of  moving  equilibrium.  For  an  analyst,  that's  easy  to  say;  for 
an  activist,  either  in  the  governmental  or  the  private  sector,  it's  a  matter  of 
continuous  dthati*  and  daily  agony... 

For  whatever  comfort  it  gives,  it  should  be  remembered  that  everything  that  is 
alive  struggles  toward  balance  but  never  Achieves  it.  .  » 

*'l  struggle  and  I  hurt,  and  therefore  I  am." 


Footnotes 

,  1.  National  Planning  Association,  "Private  foundation  Support  for  Civic  and  Public  Affairs/* 
report  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs.  NPA  did  include 
some  Items  we  have  not.  e.g.,  international  affairs,  which  arc  covered  by  Adam  Yarmolinsky  in  a 
separate  report  to  the  Filer  Commission. 

2.  The  Vera  Institute  began  with  the  interest  of  one  man,  Louis  Schweitzer,  in  bail  reform  in 
New  York  City;  at  the  outset,  it  was  fully  financed  by  Schweitzer.  Foundation  grants  - 
principally  Ford  —  enabled  Ft  to  expand.  Its  now-famous  Manhattan  Bail  Project  caught,  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  is  credited  with  leading  eventually  to  enact- 
ment In  1966  of  the  Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  -  the  first  change  in  federal  bail  law  since  the 
judiciary  Act  of  1789.  Vera's  w^rk  has  included  experiments  in  arrest  "  procedures  (the 
Summons  Project);  the  handling  of  skid-row  alcoholics  by  law  enforcement  agencies;  various 
kinds  of  assistance  for  ex  addicts,  parolees,  released  convicts,  sentencing  procedures;  and  others. 
Us  infiuence^is  national;  a  part  of  its  program  consists  of  technical  asslsUnce  to  other  localities. 
It  now  d-aws  most  of  its  support  from  government  —  federal,  state,  and  municipal  —  tAit 
continues  to  receive  private  subsidy  for  its  core  sUff  and  special  projects.  Its  1971-72  statement 
shows  general  support  of  $300,000  from  The  Ford  Foundation  and  $25,000  from  SchweiUer. 
The  rest  of  its  $14  million  budget  for  that  year  came  from  var'ous  governmental  agencies.  The 
Sloan  Four?dation,  the  Field  Foundation,  and  the  Fund  for  the  City  of  New  York  have  *also 
contributed.  ^ 

3.  One  of  the  more  informative  accounts  of  such  giving  Is  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
(Insurance  Industry's)  Clearinghouse  on  Corporate  Social  Responsibility  ("Results  of  the 
Reporting  Program  of  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Companies  on  Social  Responsibility 
Activities"). 

4.  Merle  CurtI,  "Subsidizing  Radicalism.  The  American  Fund  for  Public  Service,  1921-41,**  The 
Social  Science  Review,  XXXMI  (3),  University  of.Chicago,  September  1959. 

5.  Warren  Weaver,  The  US.  Philanthropic  Foundations,  Their  History,  Structure,  Management 
•  Q       (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1967),  p.  199, 
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6.  Lilly  Endowment,  ihe  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Alfred  E.  Sloan 
Foundation,  the  Louts  and  Mat|d  W.  Hill  Family  Foundation,  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer 

oundation;  the  Hogg  Foundation,  the  Wieboldt  Founda*t>on,  the  WaUate  Eljabor  Foundation, 
now  jhe  Fund  for  New  jersey,  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  the  New  Vork  Community  Trust;  and 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation.  We  checked  about  10,000  grants  ^ail  ihu^e  ovtf  $1,000  for  which, 
reports  were  available),  selected  those  applicable  to  publiw  att.tir>,  aiiJ  vla^MfeU  ihi^  section  by 
the  public  affairs  categories  described  in  this  report 

7.  -  and  pressure.  Foundations  were  made  quite  awart  of  the  'great  interest'*  the  President  had 
in  the  Goals  Project.  Those  who  have  been  approached  tc  vpntribute  to  civic  causes  know  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  example. 

8.  Though  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  philanthropy's  "prophetic"  role  is  always  an  unfriend- 
ly one.  Some  parts  of  ar.,  estabiishment  always  welcome  the  critic,  sometimes  quite  explicitly. 
Kenneth  Gibson,  first  Black  mayor  of  Newark,  used  the  occasion  and  substance  of  a  privately 
funded  public  interest  research  group's  attack  on  his  city's  public  health  department  to  revamp 
and  restaff  the  operation.  Cf.  "The  Doctor  is  Out,*'  Center  for  Analysis  of  Public  Issues 
(Princeton,  New  jersey,  1971).  (The  center  receives  its  funding  from  a  combination  of 
individual  and  foundation  gifts,  principally  the  Fund  for  Nt^  Jersey 

9.  Note.  "Regulating  the  Political  Activity  of  Foundations,"  tfarvard  Lqv.  Review^  Vol.  83, 
(1970).^  ^  \ 

10.  Hearings  of  September  26,  1973.  Memo  reprinted  in  roundation  .\cvvl  january /February-, 
1974,  pp.  6-8.  \ 

11.  Thomas  Troyer  has  fashioned  a  careful  and  persuasive  brief  Uiat  in  . some  test  case  or 
another  will  almost  certainty  find  its  way  into  arguments  before  the  courts.  Cf.  Thomas  A. 
Troyer,  ^'Charities,  Law-Making,  and  the  Constitution.  The  Validity  cf  the  Restrictions  on 
Influencing  Legislation,"  31  N.Y.U.  InsL  of  Fed.  Tax.  (1973). 

12.  H.R.  14443,  introduced  by  Rep.  Barber  Conable,  jr.  (Republican,  New  York). 

13.  Tina  is  not  to  disparage  or  discourage  continuous  and  ^ystematii  evaluation  of  philanthropic 
grants  and  activities,  they  are  needed;  they  are  helpful;  they  can  clear  away  a  lot  of 
philanthropic  nonsense  and  debris.  The  point  here  is  that  in  the  world  of  lonflicting  opinions 
and  values  in  which  both  politicians  and  phllanthjopists  have  to  work  (especially  but  not  only 
in  public  affairs),  the  process  of  evaluation  ends  in  a  "politicar*  judgment. 

14.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  speech  to  the  council  on  Foundations  New  England  Regional 
Conference,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  February  27,  1975. 
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I\f  CENTER  NETWORK 


National  Center  for  Voluntary  Actionf 


Introduction 


Researchers  and  scholars  have  for  a  variety  of  reasons  bypassed  the  voluntary 
sector  and  left  this  segment  of  our  society  largely  unmapped.  We  do  not  have  a 
social  profile  of  the  nation  that  shows  how  citizens  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life 
by  addressing  problems  through  voluntary  service.  No  census  has  been  taken  of  the 
numbers  of  voluntary  service  organizations,  their  rate  of  growth,  and  their 
memberships.  There  is  no  comprehensive  record  of  their  ac<:omplishments,  failures, 
or  social  impact. 

The  complexities  of  modern  society  have  brought  about  an  increasing 
institutionalization*  of  volunteer  activities,  which  in  turn  has  altered  the  role  of  the 
individual  volunteer.  The  growing  interest  and  participation  of  people  at  all  levels  of 
society  -  the  young,  the  old,  the  minorities,  and  women  -  have  swelled  the  ranks  of 
volunteers  and  necessitated  new  strategies,  neW  role  concepts,  and  new  forms  of 
preparation  and  support  for  volunteer  activities.  The  nee"ds  of  tlie  clients  have  also 
changed;  and  they,  more  than  ever  before,  are  articulating  their  own  concerns  about 
how  these  needs  should  be  addressed.  Vast  numbers  of  people  have  risen  to  the 
challenge  with  little  or  no  logistical  support.  Lack  of  communication,  lack  of 
information,  lack  of  money,  lack  of  tools  for  planning  and  for  measuring  impact, 
lack  of  a  solid  body  of  knowledge  ~  all  are  problems  that  have  traditionally 
confronted  the  voluntary  sector. 

To  gain  a  better  perspective  on  the  diversity  of  voluntary  activities  and  support 
throughout  the  country,  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  HNCVA) 
conducted  a  sun^ey  of  its  focal  affiliates,  the  Voluntary  Action  Centers  (VACs).  Out 
of  the  total  250  Voluntary  Action  Centers  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a 
representative  sample  of  87  was  selected  for  interviewing.  (See  Appendix  for  list  of 
respondents.)  Interviews  were  conducted  by  telephone  with  either  the  director  or  a 
staff,  member  of  each  organization.  The  survey  sought  information  on  the  types  of 
services  provided  by  the  VACs,  the  ways  in  which  VACs  connect  with 
non-establishment,  non-United  Way  supported  groups,  and  the  funding  sources  for 
the  non-United  Way  organizations.  The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  describe 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  major  trends  in  voluntarism.  Pbviously,  the  size  of 
Tjthe  sample  is  small  when  one. considers  that  voluntary  action  goes  on  in  every 
community  in  the  nation.  Moreover,  Voluntary  Action  Centers  constitute  only  a 
small  support  service  in  the  total  volunteer  sector,  and  the  number  of  programs 
serviced  varies  depending  on  the  size  of  the  community  and  number  of  people 
involved.  VACs  do,  however,  serve  a  wider  range, of  agencies  and  programs  than  the 
United  Way. 

NCVA  would  have  preferred  to  provide  a  much  more  detailed,  coherent,  and 
cogent  picture  of  the  volunteer  world,  but  there  were  no  research  sources  to  draw 
on.  Since  its  establishment  in  1970,  NCVA  has  devoted  most  of  its  resources  to 
assist  the  practitioner.  It  has  gained  empirical  knowledge  of  the  workings  and 
problems,,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  voluntary  sector.  It  has  created  a 
network  of  Voluntary  Action  Centers  to  support  volunteers  in  their  communities. 
And  it  hopes  to  play  the  role  of  the  catalyst  in  bringi;ig  about  the  necessary 
undergirding  of  the  nation*s  myriad  volunteer  efforts  with  improved  communication, 
information,  and  education,  making  these  efforts  more  effective  and  accountable.  At 
this  time,  NCVA  can  only  hope  to  attract  attention  to  the  volunteer  world  and  its 
needs. 


Thomas  D.  Queisser,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  George  E.  Chalmers,  Report  Projevt  Director. 
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838     -  . 

SURVEY  FINDINGS 

Voluntary  Action  Centers  are  a  central  focus  of  voluntarism  in  their  respective 
communities.  While  their  specific  methods  of  operation  and  their  constituencies  are 
different,  these  organizations  have  the  same  b/oad  functions: 

1.  To  work  with  local  planning  groups  and  information  and  referral  services  to 
determine  where  and  how  volunteers  can  help  in  the  solution  of  particular 
problems;  -  \  » 

2.  To  maintain  up-to-date  information  on  community  needs,  on  the  agencies  and 
organizations  that  utilize  volunteers  to  meet  those  needs,  on  the  services  provided 
by  volunteers,  and  on  community  resources;  ^ 

^3.  To  recruit,  refer,  and  place  volunteers,  making  a  special  effort  to  involve 
members  of  the  community  who  have  never  been  volunteers;  and 

•4.  To  help  the  community  initiate  new  volunteer  programs  by  bringing  together 
representatives  of  citizen  groups  who  might  cooperate  with  community  institutions 
(such  as  business,  government,  schools)  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
programs. 

According  to  the  survey  responses,  the  types  of  services  most  frequently 
provided  by  VACs  to  both  United  Way  and  non-United  Way  agencies  are  the 
promotion  of  voluntarism,  the  coordination  of  agency  programs  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion, recruitment  and  referral,  ,^nd  training  and  information.  Recruitment  and 
referral  were  ranked  as  the  most  important  function  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
VACs  interviewed.  (One  VAC  said  its  primary  service  was  the  development  of 
experimental  programs  which,  if  effective,  might  be  assumed  by  the  appropriate 
community  agencies.)  Almost  equal  importance  was  given  to"^  the  ediication  and 
training  function.  Of  the  87  VACs  interviewed,  65  were  providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  agencies  in  their  work  with  educational  institutions  in  cooperative  work* 
shops,  credit  courses  and  seminars  in  administration,  and  evaluation  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Only  five  VACs  said  that  they  were  conducting  their  own  training  programs  for 
volunteers.  The  majority  considered  as  their  priority  function  in  this  area  the  devel- 
opment of  capabilities  of  administrators  of  volunteer  programs. 

Forty-nine  VACs  mentioned  as  an  important  function  convening  representatives 
of  agencies  through  forums,  assisting  organizations  of  volunteer  coordinators,  and 
providing  training  for  board  members.  (One  VAC  sponsors  a  forum  of  presidents  of 
agencies!)  "Communications  and  public  relations  are  also  components  of  the 
coordination  role.  For  example,  one  VAC  conducts  a  week-long  project  in  which  all 
agencies  corne  together  to  sell  the  concept  of  voluntarism  to  business,  labor,  and 
other  community  groups.  Another  VAC  is  setting  up  a  central  communications 
center  which  will  provide  consultation  services  designed  to  encourage  greater 
Involvement  in  volunteer  work.  Another  has  formed  a  community  federation  for 
new  agencies  to  help  organize  agencies  v  here  and  when  they  are  needed  and  to 
increase  involvement  in  issue  areas,  especially  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters'and 
consumer  rights  groups.  ,  ' 

The  majority  of  VACs  make  their  facilities  and  services  available  to  agencies  and 
consider  this  an  important  service.  Twenty-five  have  resource  libraries  which  are 
made  available  to  all  ^  community  volunteer  programs.  Twenty  VACs  operate- 
information  and  referral  centers  which  serve  as  a  resource  for  anyone  in  the 
C9mmunity  needing  help  in  locating  social  services.  Ten  VACs  have  developed 
satellite  offices  to  bring  their  programs  closer  to  the  neighborhoods. 
.  Many  of  the  non-United  Way  programs  serviced  by  VACs  are  in  the  area  of 
.  -iminal  justice.  Volunteers  work  in  both  juvenile  and  aduit  probation  programs  as 
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probation  counselors,  participate  in  programs  in  the  prisons,  and  assist  in 
rehabilitation  when  prisoners  return  to  their  communities.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
VACs  are  assisting  in  the  development  of  volunteer  projects  in  this  area. 

VACs  are  also  v^orking  in  cooperation  with  local  departments  of  human 
resources,  as  wqW  as  county  and  state  welfare  departments.  Volunteers  are  recruited 
to  work  with  clients;  recipients  of  services  are  also  encouraged  to  volunteer. 

Several  VACs  are  involved  with  industry  and  government  in  pre-retirement 
planning.  A  number  of  corporations  release  time  to  their  employees  to  participate  in 
volunteer  projects  of  their  own  choice.  Exxon,  Xerox,  Shell  Oil,  and  Prudential 
Insurance  have  been  leaders  in  this  area. 

•|n  25  of  the  communities  surveyed,  high  school  students  receive  credit  for 
community  service  during  school  hours.  In  some  communities,  the  students  operate 
their  own  programs  with  VAC  assistance.  At  least  50  percent  of  tfie  VACs 
cooperate  with  the  volunteer  programs  within  the  local  school  system.- 

The  majority  of  VACs  surveyed  serve'  government  volunteer  programs.  As  noted 
above,  services  are  provided  to  public  school  volunteer  programs  and  to  volunteer 
programs  in  city  and  state  welfere  and  social  service  agencies.  Institution-based, 
non-United  Way  funded  volunteer  programs,  such  as  those  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
state  training  centers  for  retarded  or  handicapped  persons,  are  increasing  in  size  and 
activity  and  frequently  use  VAC  services.  These  government  and  institutional 
^.volunteer  programs  look  to  the  VAC  primarily  for  services  such  as  the  recruiting 
•and  referral  of  volunteers  and  leadership  training  for  agency  personnel,  both  paid 
and  volunteer.  ^  ^  ^ 

Since  Voluntary  Action  Centers  provide  services  to  a  variety  of  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  community,  the  respondents  were  asked  if  they  serve  any 
non-United  Way  supported  organizations  in  addition  to  United  Way  agencies.  The 
vasfTiiajority  responded  *'yes."  All  but  five  of  the  VACs  surveyed  stated  that  they 
serve  both  United  Way  and  non-United  Way  organizations,  although  the  ratio  varied 
considerably' among  respondents.  For  most  VACs,  however,  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  groups  and  programs  served  do  not  receive  funds  from  United  Way. 
(A  fairly  common  response  among  VACs  serving  both  United  Way-supported  and 
non-United  Way  supported  groups  was,  "we  serve  both  groups  equally."  This  remark 
implies  that  the  VACs  welcome  requests  for  service  from  voluntary  groups  regardless 
of  their  funding  sources.)  -  ^ 

The  majority  of  VACs  stated  that  "more"  or  "many  more"  of  the  independently 
funded  organizations  than  of  the  United  Way-supported  programs  received 
recruitment,  training,  or  consultant  services.  For  example,  the  Voluntary  Action 
Center  in  Denver,  Colorado,  reported  that  while  there  are  74  member  agencies  in 
the  four-county  United  Way,  its  local  directory  of  resources  of  human  and  social 
services  lists  a  total  of  750  active  programs.  It  was  noted  that  there  are  "easily  300 
more  programs  not  listed  and  not  funded  by  United  Way."  This  one  metropolitan 
area  demonstrates  the  multiplicity  of  programs  and  organizations  that  operate 
without  United  Way  funding. 

The  five  VACs  who  stated  that  they  serve  either  United  Way  or  non-United  Way 
agencies,  exclusively,  gave  various  explanations  for  this  limitation  of  service,  some  of 
which  are  noted  below. 

%ln  Ferrum^  Virginia,  the  VAC  is  operated  by  Ferrum  College  and  is  primarily  a 
recruitment  and  placement  service  for  students.  The  programs  are  generally 
campus  based,  such  as  a  student-operated  day  care  center  or  a  senior  citizen 
recreation  center.  Off^ampus  programs  utilizing  student  volunteers  are  generally 
funded  through  govemment  sources  such  as  the  federal  food  stamp  program.  There 
are  no  connections  with  the  United  Way. 

The  VAC  in  Alton,  Illinois,  is  an  all-volunteer  operation  and  receives  some  funds 
firom  local  service  clubs.  There  are  no  United  Way  funds  available  for  current 
volunteer  programs,  and  the  VAC  is  providing  service  to  the  community  at  large. 
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Along  with  volunteer  referral,  it  has  sponsored  various  training  and  communications 
workshops.  *^ 

The  VAC  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  is  totally  supported  by  the  United  Way 
and  is  primarily  a  volunteer  referral  and  placement  center  for  other  United 
Way-funded  organizations.  Much  same  pattern  exists  in  Tampa,  where  the  VAC, 
in.  cooperation  with  the  YWCA,  acts  as  a  coordinatirig  body  for  matching 
volunteers,  programs,  and  community  needs. 

Since  there  was  evidence  that  many  ongoing  volunteer  programs  are  not 
supported  by  United  Way  organizations,  the  VACs  were  next  asked  about  the 
sources  of  operating  funds  for  such  programs  in  their  community. 

In  general,  voluntary  organizations  in  this  category  secure  their  support  from 
multiple  sources.  The  most  common  source  of  funds  is  government  — federal,  state, 
city,  and  county  (55  VACs  mentioned  this  source.)  This  includes  federal  ACTION 
grants,  state  social  service  funds,  and  city  or  county  revenue  sharing  monies.  Several 
VACs  noted  that  in  their  communities  federal  revenue  sharing  funds  were  not  made 
available  to  agencies  outside  the  United  Way  umbrella. 

Philanthropic  foundations  and  individuals  are  another  important  source  of  funds 
(approximately  27  VACs  referred  to  these  support  sources).  The  amount  of 
support  derived  from  foundations  and  individuals  varied,  but  in  most  cases  it 
represented  only  supplementary  funding.  The  philanthropic  foundations  are  usually 
family  foundations  which  may  have  broad  interests  but  frequently  limit  their  giving 
.to  the  immediate  community,  state,  or  region.  Donations  from  individuals  are 
usually  made  in  response  to  the  good  will  that  has  been  generated  by  the  voluntary 
organization  in  the  community. 

Other  major  sources  of  funds  are  service  organizations  (Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Junior 
League,  Altrusa,  and  others)  and  churches  in  the  local  community.  The  size  of  their 
contributions  vary,  but  these  service  and  religious  organizations  have  proved  to  be  a 
constant  and  dependable  source  of  funds  when  tapped.  Sales  and  special  events  are 
often  used  by  these  organizations  to  raise  funds,  with  all  proceeds  donated  to  the 
voluntary  groups.  Such  alternative  methods  of  fund  raising  must  be  used  more 
frequently  during  periods  when  economic  problems  force  government,  foundations, 
and  other  more  established  funding  sources  to  limit  the  size  and  scope  of  their 
^  support. 

Corporate  support  has  also  been  solicited  by  non-United  Way  supported 
voluntary  organizations,  but  with  only  limited  success.  Whether  corporations  were 
not  approached  or  whether  they  declined  to  participate  was  not  clearly  revealed  by 
the  data.  The  corporate  support  that  is  given  is  often  in  the  form  of  non-monetary, 
in-kind  contributions  (office  space,  equipment,  supplies). 

A  handful  of  agencies  have  raised  money  by  requesting  a  small  membership  fee 
from  their  client  organizations  and  from  the  individuals  who  support  them.  Because 
the  fee  is  modest,  this  .technique  usually  generates  more  friends  than  funds. 

Based  on  number  of  times  mentioned  in  the  survey,  the  ordering  of  the  funding 
sources  by  importance  is  as  follows:  government,  individual  donations  and 
philanthropic  foundations,  service  or  religious  organizations,  sales  and  special  events, 
corporations,  and  memberships.  Government  support  is  at  best  intermittent;  and 
although  service  and  religious  organization  support  is  constant,  it  is  not  large.  Thus, 
it  is  apparent  that  voluntary  organizations  must  improve  and  increase  their  efforts 
to  secure  foundation,  corporate,  and  individual  support.  All  VACs  agreed  that  not 
only  the  amount  of  funding  but  also  the  continuity  of  funding  is  a  major 'factor  in 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  VAC  operations  in  the  community. 

The  final  question  in  the  survey  dealt  with  the  areas  of  service  that  currently 
attract  the  largest  number  of  volunteers.  The  VAC  staff  members  interviewed  were 
asked  to  list  those  areas  of  service  that  are  receiving  the  most  attention  and  thus 

?;rowing  the  fastest.  They  were  asked  to  differentiate  between  "service  volunteering" 
human  services)  and  "issue-related  volunteering"  (advocacy,  legislative  action).  It 
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should  be  remembered  that  VACs  may  have  answered  this  question  from  one  of 
two  perspectives:  from  the  perspective  of  the  groups  and  activities  to  which  the 
VAC  provides  services  or  from  the  perspective  of  what  is  currently  happening  in  the 
community,  regardless  of  whether  the  VAC  was  directly  involved  in  the  activity 
described. 

A  total  of  15  different  areas  of  "service  volunteering**  were  named  by  the 
respondents.  These  were  regrouped  into  nine  categories,  shown  below  with  the  total 
number  of  respondents  mentioning  each  area: 


ArM  of  S«rvk«  VoluntMring 

Services  to  the  aging 

52 

One-to-one  services* 

26 

Services  to  youth 

23 

Justice-relatpd  programs 

,22 

Mental  health  related  programs 

20 

Services  to  the  handicapped 

9 

Educadon«related  programs 

9 

Health*reUted  programs 

6 

Manpower  programs 

2 

169 

^Includes  information  and  referral,  rehabilitation, 
alcoholism-related  and  emergency  services,  one-to- 
one  counseling  services,  crisis  lines. 

Clearly,  services  to  the  aging  are  currently  the  fastest  growing  area  of  volunteer 
Service  in  the  communities  surveyed.  Specific  programs  mentioned  include  nutrition 
education  and  meal  provision,  home  visits,  hotlines,  transportation,  legal  assistance^ 
medicare  assistance,  recreation  and  programs  to  assist  the  elderly|in  continuing  to 
live  independently  in  their  homes. 

In  the  area  of  youth  services,  the  problem  of  child  abuse  is  becoming  a  more 
frequent  target  of  volunteer  efforts.  Justice-related  programs,  the  fourth-ranked  area, 
include  programs  in  correctional  institutions,  programs  to  deinstitutionalize 
offenders,  probation  programs,  and  programs  in  which  offenders  are  utilized  as 
volunteers.  Many  of  the  mental  health  programs  provide  assistance  to  patients  in 
their  reintegration  into  the  community. 

Two  respondents  said  they  believe  that  volunteers  tend  to  "follow  the  money,'* 
tijat  is,  that  they  are  most  often  attracted  to  those  areas  (specifically,  service  to  the 
aging  and  justice-related  programs)  that  receive  attention  from  major  funding 
sources  such  as  the  federal  government  and  foundations.  It  was  not  v/ithin  the  scope 
of  this  project  to  determine  the  validity  of  this  observation,  it  does  suggest, 
however,  that  levels  ar)d  sources  of  funding  might  have  a  discernible  effect  on 
citizen  involvement  in  service  areas. 

A  total  of  16  different  "issue-relatod*'  areas  were  mentipned.  These  were 
regrouped  into  six  areas,  listed  Mow  with  the  total  number  o^  respondents 
mentioning  each  area: 

ArMi  of  l»ut-R*lat»d  VoluntMring 

Human  rights*  17 

Monitoring  of  government  1  ] 

Consumers*  rights  9 

Environment-related  programs  7 

Housing  7 

Prison  reform  _2, 

53 

•Includes  chUdren's  rights,  gay  rights,  minority  rights, 
right-to-iife  and  abordon  groups,  women's  movement. 
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Monitoring  of  government,  the  area  which  ranked  second,  covers  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  including  programs  to  infcciji  citizens  of  community  affairs,  legislation, 
the  work  of  specific  public  groups  such  as  a  local  transportation  commission  or 
sports  area  commission.  Volunteer  monitoring  of  local  utility  commissions  in 
relation  to  rate  incrcases^was  cited  by  two  respondents. 

Of  the  87  respondents,  8  stated  that  they  are  "non-political**  and  thus  are  not 
involved  with  issue-related  groups.  A  large  number  of  respondents  indicated  that 
they  provide  information  about  and  make  referrals  to  issue-related  groups  but 
otherwise  have  no  contact  with  them  in  programs.  Others  indicated  that  they 
provide  technical  assistance  services  to  issue-related  groups,  such  as  advice  on 
funding,  recruitment,  and  publicity. 

The  range  and  diversity  of  volunteer  activity  is  apparent  even  from  this  small 
sample  of  organizations.  Whether  the  problems  arc  those  of  a  single  community,  a 
region,  or  the  entire  country,  it  is  likely  that  there  is  a  group  of  citizens  organized 
to  deal  with  them.  Wherever  possible,  the  V^C  network  supports  these  g?'oups 
directly.  Indirectly,  VACs  seek  to  encourage  voluntarism  and  to  gain  acceptance  of 
volunteer  action  as  an  effective  expression  of  citizen  concern. 

Appendix 


List  of  87  Voluntary  Action  Centers  responding  to  NCVA  telephone 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

Huntsville 

Arizona 
Fort  Smith 
Phoenix 
Tucson 

California 
Auburn 
Sacramento 
Salinas 

San  Francisco 
San  Jose 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Monica 

ColoradQ 
Denver 

Connecticut 

Hartford 

Norwich 

Stamford 

Waterbury 

Florida 
Clearwater 
Fort  Lauderdale 
Fort  Myers 
Gainesville 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
J-'npa 
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Georgia 

Montana 

Athens 

Great  Fails 

Atlanta 

August 

Nebraska 

Macon 

Omaha 

Illinois 

Nevada 

Alton 

Chicago 

Decatur 

New  Jersey 

Peoria 

Hackensack 

Urbana 

Jersey  City 

Morristown 

Kentucky 

Lexington 

North  Dakota 

Louisville 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Oregon  * 

Worcester 

Eugene 

Newport 

Mldilgan 

Portland 

Battle  Creek 

Salem 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Pennsylvania 

Midland 

Philadelphia 

Saginaw 

Scran  ton 

York 

Minnesota 

DulUth 

Rhode  Island 

Providence 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

South  Carolina 

St.  Louis 

Greenville 
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South  Dakota 
Sioux  Falls 
Yankton 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Cleveland 

Texas 
Austin 
Greenville 
San  Antonio 

Utah 
Provo ' 

Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia 

Blacksburg 

Ferrum 

Harrisonburg  • 
Newport  News 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 

Washington 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 

'  West  Virginia 
Huntington 

Wisconsin 

Beloit 

Madison 


ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  VOLUNTARY  SECTOR: 
A  SURVEY  OF  LEADERSHIP  OPINION 


Gordon  Manser  t 


Introduction 


This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  kinds  of  issues  and  problems  that  might  be  expected 
to  confront  the  voluntary  sector  during  the  next  decade.  The  National  Center  for 
Voluntary  Action  conduct'?d  a  survey  of  a  'small  cross  section  of  the  nation's 
voluntary  sector  leadership  in  which  respondents  were  asked  to  list  in  order  of 
Importance  the  five  major  problems  or  issues  that  in  their  -opinion  will  confront 
voluntary  action  during  the  next  10  years.  The  term  **probIems  or  issues"  was 
defined  as  the  trends  or  forces  that  can  be  expected  to  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  nature,  strength,  or  direction  of  voluntary  effort.  Voluntary  effort  includes  the 
whole  spectrum  of  activity  of  organizations  and  individuals  that  provide  support  for 
programs  in  health,  education,  social  welfare,  arts  and  humanities,  civic  affairs, 
housing,  employment,  and  a  host  of  other  community,  regional,  and  national 
concerns. 

It  may  be  asked  what  relevance  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  has  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs.  The  answer  lies  in  the  Sfx(pe 
of  the  Commission's  concern.  If  the  Commission  had  limited  its  work  to  a  stlJdy  of 
federal  tax  laws  or  government  regulation  of  charities,  for  example,  it  would  have 
been  only  marginally  concerned  with  citizen  opinion.  But  the  Commission  took  a 
much  broader  stance  with  respect  to  private  philanthropy:  it  undertook  to  study 
the  history  of  philanthropy,  the  forces  affecting  philanthropy  today,  and  measures 
that  might  strengthen  voluntary  effort  in  the  future.  In  this  context,  the  views  of 
voluntary  leaders  became  important  as  a  check  point  for  the  Commission  in  both  its 
deliberations* and  formulation  of  recommendations. 

Significantly,  27  of  the  respondents  felt  so  deeply  about  the  future  of  volun- 
tarism that  they  set  aside  the  questionnaire  and  wrote  personal  letters  stating  their 
views.  All  together,  243  comments  were  made  on  10  major  subject  areas.  One 
cannot  study  these  statements  without  being  impressed  by  the  dedication  and 
commitment  to  voluntary  action  which  they  reflect. 

The  questionnaire  provided  examples  of  issues  to  stimulate  responses  to  the 
survey,  but  respondents  were  urged  to  use  these  only  as  suggestions  and  to 
construct  their  own  set  of  problems.  (Approximately  80  percent  of  the  respondents 
did  this.) 

^  The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  some  300  individuals.  Responses  were  received 
from  110,  a  return  of  over  33  percent  and  an  excellent  response  rate  considering 
the  short  reply  time  (two  weeks).  The  sample  was  constructed  to  reflect  geograph- 
ical location  and  a  reasonable  balance  among  representatives  of  local  and  national 
organizations,  volunteer  and  professional  staff,  and  male  and  female  respondents. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  seven  major  groups:  (1)  the  501(c)(3)  Group,  an 
informal  organization  of  tax  experts  and  organizational  representatives  concerned 
with  monitoring,  analyzing,  and  studying  policy  issues  for  their  constituent 
organizations;  (2)  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Voluntary 
Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organizations,  a  group  of  executives  from  "^l  national 


tconsultont,  New  York.  This  rcpcrt  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  National  Center  for  Volun- 
Ury  Action.  The  views  of  the  author  do  not  necessarily  express  or  reflect  the  position  of  the 
NCVA. 
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voluntary. health  and  social  wejfare  ori,anizalions,  (3).  the  Coajiiion  for  the  Public  * 
Good,  an  organization  of  25  volunteer  professional  representatfves  .of  national 
philanthropic  organizations  concerneJ  with  improving  the  image  of  the  voluntary 
sector  and  strengthening  cooperation  within  the  sector;  (4)  tbc  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action;  (5)  the  bo/rd  of  directors  of  the  , 
National  Council  on  Philanthropy,  representing  private,  lOusiness,  and  community 
foundations,  as  well  as  major  donee  organizations;  (6)  the  presidents  of  local 
Voluntary  Action  Centers  in  the  larger  states,  such  as  California  antf  New  York;  and 
(7)  a  representative  sample  of  .presidents  and  executives  of  local  United  Way  and 
planning  organizations,  based  on  geographical  distribution  and  size  of  community. 

It  was  thought  that  respondents jvould  answer  the  survey  questions  more  freely 
if  they  were  not  asked  to  identify  themselves.  Because  a  numb«r  of  persons 
voluntarily  signed*  their  questtfcnnaires ,  or  letters,  some  rough  profile  'of  tfvs 
respondents  can  be  drawn.  Eighty-four^  or  75  percent,  of  the  to^l  110  respondent 
identified  themselves.  Of  these,.  54  (64  percent)  were  laymen  or  volunteers '^nd  30 
(36  percent)  were  professionals.  Fifty-eight  (78  percent)  were  males.  Forty-seven 
(56  percent)  were  from  local  organizations,  while  37  (44  percent^  were  associated  with 
national  organizations.  The  84  respondents  came  from  communities  o^  varying  sizes 
in  28  different  stales.  This  profile  indicates  that  tlie  sample  did  represent  a 
reasonable  cross  section  of  leadership  in  American  voluntarism  today. 


Summary  of  Findings 

The  resp'onses  were  grouped  into  10  broad  subject  areas.  Their  or^ler  of 
importance  is«*based  upon  the  number  of  times  a  subject  was  mentioned.  These  areas 
are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Public /voluntary,  r^luttunsblps^  beitgr  coordination  uf  aci  vices,  reduction  of  the 
negative  impact  of  government  funding  on  voluntary  agencies;  government 

'regulation  of  charities;  permissible^ legislative  action. 

2.  Revenue:  Xhe  current  and  projected  imba^nce  in  income  from  all  sources 
compared  with  increSsing  cosj  of  service  delivery,  the  increasing  pressure  of  infla- 
tioiTary- forces.     '  *       *        '      .  , 

3.  Federal  tax  policj^.  the  need  to  improve  incentives  for  voluntary  giving  and  to 
achieve  continuity  and  stability Jn  federal  tax  policy.      *        -  ♦ 

4.  How  the  voluntary  sector  ^w/ll  respord:  the  future  of  voli/htary  effort; 
prospects  for  institutional  chan^.  '  ^ 

5.  Citizen  participation,  the  future  role  of  the  volunteer;  the  importance  of 
involving  more  persons  as  volunteers. 

6.  Better  understanding^  the  need  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the  role  of 
voluntarism  in  American  life  and  to' improve  the  image  of  private  philarTthropy. 

7.  Better  management,  how  to  eliminate  duplication,  increase  effectiveness  in* 
relation  to  costs,  and 'measure  performance.  • 

8.  foundations  and  responsiveness. '  the  ioiage  of  foundations;  the  need  for 
foundations  to  evaluate  and  provide  ongoing  support  for  established  organizations. 

9.  »  Planning,  the  need  for  comprehensive  local  planning  ^nd  systems  of  priorities 
ta^m^ke  better  us^  of  scarce  r'esources. '  ✓ 

10.  Accountability.. Y\o^  voluntary  organizations  can  develop  appropriate  systems 
for  Importing  expenditures  and  operations  to  the 'contributing  public. 

o^-.  7  -  ■ 
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Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  each  subject  on  a  scale  of  1-5.  The  following 
table  shows  for  ejch'of  the  lb  subjects  the  total  number  of  responses  and  the 
number  of  times  each  subjpct  waS.r?  <jd  number  one. 

*. 

Number  of  Number  of 

*   '  •        '                                           Respondents  Respondents 

Subject                   Mentioning  Item  Rating  Item  First 

Public/voluntary  *  , 


relationships 

99 

14 

'Revenue 

82  • 

.30 

Feder&l  tax  policy 

80. 

23 

How  tlje  voluntary 

sector  jnll  respond 

80- 

15 

Qtizen  participation 

78, 

11 

Better  understanding 

'25  ' 

7 

Better  managemenl 

13 

3 

Foundation  responsive- 

ness 

13 

0 

Pbnning 

9 

I 

Accountability 

8 

4 

2 

I 

SURVEY  FLNDINGS 
*    Pubjic/Voluntary  Relationships  • 


.  More  respondents  (99)  expressed  views  on  this  subject  than  on  any  other. 
Fourteen  rated  it  as  the  most  imporunt  of  the  10  issues.  In  general,  responses 
reflected  three  points  of  view:  that  government  and  voluntary  fields  are  comple- 
mentary and  should  work  closely  together;  that  1t  is  difficult  fqr  agencies  to  work 
with  government  because  of  discontinuity  and  uncertainty  in  federal  commitment 
3nd  actions;  and  that  voluntary  agencies  either  sholjld  not  work  with  government  or 
dosgyonly  on^ a* limited  basis. 

/'m  support  of  greater  cooperation  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  one 
respondent  noted  that  the  so-called  hazards  in  government  and  voluntary  relation- 
ships do  notijjeed  to  exist.  The  issues  here  are  how  the  attitudes  and  activitie<;  of 
government  c^n  be  changed  to- recognize  the  role  of  the  voluntary  sector,  how  the 
independence-  of  voluntary  agencies  can  be  maintained  and. supported,  and  how 
voluntary  agencies  can  work  more  comfortably  with  government.  Another  respon 
dent  would  like  to  see  a  major  coalition  of  voluntary  agencies  work  with  government 
to  develop  new* forms  of  cooperation,  with  the  recognition  that  voluntary  agencies 
can  often  provide  services -nrxjre  efficiently  5nd  economically  than  government.  This 
can  be  r^ated  to  the  comment  of  another  respondent  that  there  appeaVs  to  be 
-yowing  ^ntirnent  in  Washington  that  the  voluntary  sector  is  incapable  of.delivering 
services.    •  ^ 

^  ^  One/esfwndtfnt^said  that  "public  and  private  relationships  should  be  streamlined, 
simolified,  and  relieved  of  obfuscation  due  to  redundarfl  papei%(Jrk."  Thissame- 
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theme  was  iounded  by  others  who  called  for  better  coordination  of  the  private  and^ 
public  sectors,  asked  how  government  and  voluntary  sectors  can  work  together  to" 
meet  increasing  social  needs,  and  stressed  the  need  to  clarify  public  and  voluntary 
roles  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Is  government  the  best  provider  of  social  services,  or  does  the  bureaucratic 
structure  prevent  creative  response?  Which  group- public  or  private-should  be 
providing  what  kinds  of  services? 

It  was  suggested  that  the  relationship  pf  the  voluntary  agency  with  government 
shouhd  be^that  of  a  Vcreative  partnership"  that  recognizes  the  complementary  roles 
of  each  sector-for  voluntarism,  the  flexibility,  immediacy  of  rdsponse,  and  intensity 
of  direct  personal  involvement,  and  for  government,  the  ability  to  raise  large 
amounts  of.money,  transfer  funds  to  other  sectors,  and  make  and  execute  plans  at 
the  national  level.  The  joint  tasks  are  to  define  the  social  needs,  select  the  appro- 
priate instruments,  and  assign  from  each  sector  the  resources  required  to  meet  the 
needs.     *     •  •  '  '  • 

A  major  theme  of  thje  comments  on  the  role  of  government  was  the  problem  of  * 
discontinuity  in  federal  policy  and^  programs-the  uncertainty  ai^d  inconsistency  oT  * 
public  funding,  which  tOb  often  precludes  the  use  of  government  money  except  in 
short-term  or  demonstration  programs,  or  the  frequent  shifts  in  government  policy 
that  result  in  the  loss  of  money  and  the  termination  of  programs  without  evaluation 
ofresults.  „  .  . 

Several  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  form  of  coopera- 
tion between  ^luntary  agencies  and  government.  Others  referred  to  a  lack  of 
mutual  trust  between  government  and  voluntary  agencies,  questioned  whethcf^the 
voluntary  sector  can  retain  its  independence  when  working  with  governnfient,  and 
cautioned  against  further  involvement  in  "politics  and  bureaucracy." 

One  respondent  asserted  that  government  guidelines  are  rigid  and  fail  to  take  into 
account  local  needs  and  circunristances..  For  local  agencies,  this  often  ^means  that 
they  must  "restructure  need"  in  order  to  establish  thiclf  ejjgibility  for 'government 
funds.  Another  respondent  said  that  the  public  is  taking  a  Xleser,  longer  look  at 
government  funding  of  voluntary  organizations  because  of  duplication  and  high 
administrative  costs.  Government  funding  may  also  discourage  th**  recruitment  of 
vplunteers  because  of  the  possibility  of  los^  pf  control  over  programs  and  the 
uncertainty  of  ongoing  goverhment  support.  Another  expressed  reluctance  to  accept 
federal  money  that  imposes  obligations  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  voluntary  agency 
such  as  matching  fund  requirements  and  program  limitations.  ^ 

Thtre  was  concern  expressed  about  the  diminishing  influence'. of.  voluntary 
agencies  in  those  fields  in  which  governnfujnt  programs  have  become  predominant 
and  tiuesHons  about  whether  or  not  government,  will  look  tcfthe  voluntary  sector 
^  ior  planning,  research,  and  direct  service  as  an"*alternative  to  increasing  government 
.  bureaucracy.  One  respondent,  for  example,  stated  that  Congress  does  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  voluntary  sector  to  the  health^care.  industry  and  that 
the  nriembers  of  this  industry  {hospitals,  for  one)  have  themselves  failed  to  impress 
upon  Washington  the  benefits  that  they  derive  frott)  charitable  contribgtfons, 
particularly  the  innovations  in  programs,  treatment,  and  equipment  that  these  funds 
have  made  possible.      .  .. 

Regarding  government  regulation  and  the  nature  of  future  government  "controls 
on  voluntary  agencies,  one  respondent  predicted  increasing  regulation  by  ihe  states, 
ar\ji  possible  registration  of  voluntary  a^ncies  by  the  federal  government.  One 
respondent  favored  th"fe  lessening  of  government  controls  over  ^e  vojuiitary  sector, 
slating  that  such  controls  tend  to  Impede  cicativity  and  productivity.  Another  asked 
^  whether  s^lf  regulation,  government  regulation,  or  <oroe  combination  of  the  two 
would  reinforce  public  acceptance  of  the  value  of  private  philanthropy  and,  if  so, 
wha^  should  be  the  form  of  regulation. 

Several  respondents  emfSKasized  the  importance  of  ensuring  that'  the  voluntary 

nor  be  able  to  Influence  government  policv  and  that  government  policy  makers 
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•  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge *and  experience  of  the  voluntary  sector.  This,  It 
was  noted,  can  only  be  done  by  clarifying  and  liberalizing  the  existing  rules  govern- 
ing  legislative  activities  of  tax-exempt  charitable  organizations. 


*  Revenue 

Given  the  number  of  persons  (82)  who  comjpented  on  this  Issue  and  the  number 
(30)  who  considered  It  the  most  critical  problem  of  the  next  decade,  revenue  is 
obviously  ?ji  Issue  of  no  4lttlci  concern  In  the  voluntary  sector. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  decrease  In  foundation  portfolio  assets  and  corporate 
profits  that  has  accompanied  the  rise  In  costs  of  services.  Inflation  has  had  a  double 
impact:  it  not  only  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  individuals  to  give,  but  it  has 
inaeased  the  costs  of  doing  business.  As  one  respondent  put  it,  Siis  means  that 
there  is  no"*discretionary  or  elective  money  available  for  risk  capital,  for  experimen- 
tation, pr  for  unexpected  needs*  One  respondent  noted  that  the  next  few  years 
would  vViltness  a  "fiecce  competition"  for  the  philanthropic  dcHlar. 

It  wa^  suggested  that  the  numerous  requests  for  funds,  the  number"  of  dishonest 
or  fraudulent  appeals,  and  the  recept  proliferatiort  of  "caused*  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily provide  new  or'  useful  services  has  lessened  the  donor's  interest  in  giving  and 
thus  reduced  revenue. 

Respondents  offered  a  variety  of  comments  about  the  way  In  which  support 
sources  (public  and  private)  have  reacted  to  inflation  and  recession.  One  noted  that 
governipent  and  foundations  are  increasingly  funding  time-limited  programs,  without 
providing  adequate  money  for  administration  of  these  programs -at  a  time 
when,  because  local  communities  lack-funds  for  "pick-up"  money,  there  is  greater 
need  for  continuity  in  grants.  Two  resptrtidents  commented  on  the  United  Way:  one 
noted  that  United  Way  pressure  on  employer  and  employee  giving  tended  to  force 
giving  in  only  one  direction;  the  other  thought  that'  some  businessmen  were 
becoming  disillusjoned  with  the  United  Way  because  o'f  high  administrative  costs 
and  inequitable  distribution  of  money. 

With  regard  to  what  voluntary  agencies  can  do  to  overcome  some  of  their 
financial  problems,  one  respondent  suggested.that  agencies  diversify  their  sources  of 
funding  and  another  that  agencies  become  more  proficient  in  grantsmanship. 

The  Subject  of  tax  incentives  for  giving  was  also  mentioned,  with  one  respondent 
stating  that  inadequate-  federal  tax  incentives  discourage  private  giving  and  another 
commenting  that  improved  tax  incentives  were  especially  necessary  in  a  time  of 
inflation.  ■     i  .  ' 


•  Federal  Tax  Policy 

One  respondent  provided  some  explanation  of  the  importaqce  attributed  to  this 
subject  (80  responses  with  23  respondents  rating  it  number  one)  when  stating  tfiat 
federal  tax  policy  was  the  key  to  all  other  problems  of  the  voluntary  sector. 
Another  respondent  predicted  that  unless  government  continues  a  favorable  tax 
policy  the  voluntary  sector  will  not  survive. 

Several  respondents  spoke  of  misconceptions  about  federal  tax  policy,  in  particu-. 
lar  the  concept  that  the  charitable  deduction  diverts  funds  that  more  properly* 
belong^  jn  the  United  States  Treasury.  Another  respondent,  noting  that  the  only 
alternative  tD  a  strong  voluntary  system  is  governpient  funding  and  program  control, 
asserted  Jhat  it  is  the  maintenance  of  incentives  for  giving  that  wilj  preserve  local 
control  and  initiative.  One  despondent  believes  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
improving  incentives  for  giving  because  of  the  growing  movement  towards  ^"tax 
equity"  and  the  negative  association  of  philanthropy  with  tax  shelters.  Another 
ri^ndent  agreed  with  this  forecast,  noting  that  Congress,  fearing  erosion  of  the 
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tax  base,  does  not  appear  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  increasing  incentives  for 
wealthy  individuals  or.  corporations  or  enacting  a  tax  credit  for  middle-income 
taxpayers.  Ti.^  growing  pressiite  on  Congress  to  decrease  incentives  is  viewed  as 
having  a  definite  adverse  effect  on  giving. 

Although  several  respondents  thought  it  important  simply  to  maintain  the 
,  present  incentives  for  giving,  a  larger  number  favored  improving  tax  advantages  and 
incentives.  One  proposal  was  to  separate  the  charitable  deduction  from  other  forms 
of  deductions,  allowing  charitable  gifts  to  be  deducted  from  gross  income  rather 
than  from  adjusted  gross  income.  ^     ^  ^ 

•  Sevecal^  respondents  stressed  that  the  lack  of  consistency  and  continuity  in 
federal  tax  policy  and  the  ^uncertainty  of  tax  reform  is  destructive  to  charitable 
giving  and  to  long-term  plannTng^1n-the  voluntary  sector. 

A  number  of  respondents  discussed  specific  provisions  of  the  tax  code,  suggesting 
that  the  government  provide  more  incentives  foj  greater  involvement  of  business-aod_ 
industry  through  increased  tax  benefits  for  loaned  manpower  and  corporate  giving, 
that  the  federal  government  remove  ihe  discrimination  against  public  charities  with 
respect  to  the  federal  manufacturer's  excise  tax^and  the  transportation  lax,  and  that 
the  tax  code  be  simplified  and  revised  to  clarify  the  rules  by  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  determines  the  tax-exempt  status  of  voluntary  organ Tzations. 


How  the  Voluntary  Sector  Will  Respond 

r  '  ^ 

Eighty  respondents  commented  on  this  issue,  15  rated  it  as  the  most  importJlJit 
of  the  10  issues.  < 

The  greatest  number  of  those  responding  believe  that  the  voluntary  sector  will 
respond  affirmatively  in  the  next  decade  to  the  forces  of'change  in  society-if  it  can 
effectively  manage  its  re^sources,*plan  cooperatively  instead  of  competitively,  and 
organize  itself  to  make  better  use  of  scarce  funds.  In  order  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  vo[untary  sector,  it  will  be  necessary  for  voluntary  organizations 
to-swork  more  closely  together  to  define  needs  and  issues  and  to  develop  the  proper 
structures  for  meeting  these  needs. 

While  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  presents  a  poor  image  of  the  voluntary  sector 
to  the  public,  part  of  the  strength  of  voluntarism  is  the  loyalty  of  volunteers  to 
"their  agency.**  The  question-  is,  according  to  one  respondent,  how  to  preserve  this 
sense  of  individual  commitment  whil^  at  the  same  time  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  coordination  of  programs  within  the  voluntary  sector. 

One  respondent  emphasized  that  the  voluntary  sector  needs  to  define  and 
articulate  more  vigorously  its  own  values  and  objectives.  Another  observed  that 
voluntary  agencies  must  develop  the  capacity  for  institutional  change. 

■ 

Citizen  Participation 

Th^5^subject  was  commented  on  by  78  respondents,  11  of  which  rated  it  as  the 
issue  of* greatest  importance  to  the  voluntary  sector. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  leaders  of  the  voluntary  sector 
on  the  need  for  increased  citizen  participation.  Respondents  pointed  out  the  nee^ 
to  develop  a  national  strategv^  for  involving  larger  numbers  of  citizens  in  voluntary 
action  and  the  importance  of^jsing  local  Voluntary  Action  Centers* and  volunteer 
bureaus  to  recruit  new  volunteers  and  to  identify  previously  untapped  sources  of 
volunteers  in  the  community.  It  was  also  suggested  that  voluntary  organizations 
focus  on  the  problems  of  how  to  stimulate  and  sustain  citizen  commitment,  how  to 
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gam  greater  acceptance  of  volunteer  participation  In  governmcni  programs,  and  how 
to  encourage  more  organizations  to  use  volunteers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  that  the  voluntary  sector  faces  in  its  efforts 
to  broaden  participation  is  the  attitude  of  the*  citizen  with  respect  to  the  concept  of 
voluntarism.  This  problem  was  raised  by  d^e  respondent  who  observed  that  the 
concept  of  "doing  your  own  Jkhing"  has  now  replaced  that  of  "our  brother's 
keeper.**  As  viewed  by  another  respondent,  the  problem  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  the  growing  number  of  ^vomen  who  are  returning  to  work  or  school  and 
.have  less  time  to  devote  to  volunteer  activities  One  respondent  observed  that 
because  some  government  agencies  have  misused  the  term  volunteer,  applying  it  to 
pec$ons  who  in  fact  receive  stipends,  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  volunteers  has 
become  more  difficult. 

Another  problem  identified  "was  the  ineffective  use  of  volunteers.  Too  often  the 
volunteer  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  professional  as  an  active,  productive  partner. 
Professional  jealousy  and  competition  for  recognition  frequently  causes  friction 
between  the  professional  and  the  volunteer.  Some  professionals" are  hesitant  to  give 
volunteers  sutus  and  responsibility. 

Therej^s  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  volunteers  arc  most  needed. 
One  resporfdent  thought  that  more  citizens  should  be  involved  in  decisitJfi  making, 
while  another  thought  It  more  important  to  recruit  volunteers  to  work  directly  in 
programs. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  new  sources  of  volunteers.  Respondents  stressed  the 
importance  of /ecruiting  more  members  of  minority  groups  and  young  people  and 
of  providing  greater  incentives  for  student  volunteers  in  the  form  of  support  grants 
and  educational  credits. 

Several  respondents  called  for  tax  deduction^  for  volunteer  service  iime  antl 
expenses,  noting  that  "one  should  not  -have  to  pay  in  order  to  serve"  and  tax 
incentives  for  employers  who  permit  employees  to  participate  i.n  vo^ur-ieer  activity 
during  working  hours. 


Better  Understanding 

**  ^""^enty-five  persons  commented  on  tlie  need  to  make  the  public  more  aware  of 
the  role  of  volunUfism.  Seven  rated  it  as  the  number  one  issue  for  tne  voluntary 
'  septof..  ' 

Many  leadfers  in  the  voluntary  sector  believe  that  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
♦  of  *Jr6luntarism  and  are  u)ncerned  about  how  this  situation  can  be  corrected.  For 
example,  one  respondent-noted  that  there  is  a  lack  of  public  awareness  of  the 
amount  of  services  performed  by  the  voluntary  sector  that  would  otherwise  have  to 
be'^performed  by  goi'jefnraent.  Other's  spoke  of  an  i^ncreasing  public  skeptidsm  about 
voluntary  efforts,  particuterTy  with  respect  to  splicitirt^  organfzations,  as  vyeil  as  a 
growing  distrust  of  private  philanthropy  as  a  tax  shelter  for  the  wealthy. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  it  is  not  surprising  th^t  some  basic  questions  were 
,<isked:  Why  is  the  voluntary  sector  important  in  American  life,  and  will  it  be  in  the 
'future?  For  purposes  of  tax  policy,  how  can  the  volunt2ti7^ sector  impress  upon. 
Congress,  the  T'-easury  Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue' Service  the  valudof- 
private  philanthropy  to  society  and  the  unique  benefits  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion? HQvy  can  it  increase  public  awareness  of  the  value  and  importance  of  volun- 
tarism in  a  democratic  society  and  its  value  relative  to  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
^  ment?  And  perhaps  the  most  basic  question  of  ail,  How  can  it  impress  upon  the 
nation  that  voluntary  agencies  are  fighting  for  survival  and  may  not  make  it?  ( 
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Better  Management 

The  13  respondents  whvo  commenced  on  this  issue  (3  considered  it  the  number 
one  issue)  were  generally  critical  of  the  performance  of  voluntary  agencies.  The  ^ 
most  frequently  mentioned  proi)lem  was  that  of  duplication  in  programs  and 
services. 

Several  respondents  asserted  that  jthe  voluntary  sector  is  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  efficient  planning  and  coordination  which  in  turn  results  in  inefficient  utilization 
of  available  funds.  Among  the  suggestions  for  improving  management  were  to 
develop  information  sy3tems.  (data  banks),  increase  staff  competence,  reduce 
administrative  and  fund-raising  costs,  and  develop  more,  efficient  systems~of 
evaluating  and  coordinating  programs.  '  -  , 


Foundation  Responsiveness 

Several  of  the  1 3  respondents  who  discussed  this  issue  were  critical  of  the  private 
foundations'  grant-making  policies.  One  respondent  asserted  th^t  much  of  founda- 
tion giving  seems  to  be  "quite  capricious"  and  that  too  few  foundations  have  a%$l 
understanding  of  the  voluntary  sector  and  its  potential.  One  respondent  spoke  of 
the  tendency  of  foundations  to  avoid  commitments  for  ongoing  program  support, 
while  another  noted  the  small  percentage  of  foundation  money  that  is  allocated  to 
social  welfare  programs. 

Among  the  various  suggestions  for  improving  the  responsiveness  of  foundations 
to  the  needs  of  the  voluntary  sector  were  that  foundations  invest  more  heavily  in 
innovative  human  ^service  programs  at  the  local  level,  that  they  study  ways  of 
making  service-delivery  systems  more  effective  and  efficient,  and  that  they  evaluate 
existing  voluntary  programs  to  determine  how  successfully  the  objectives  are  being 
met.  •  \ 

Several  comments  referred  specifically  to  cortipany  foundations.  One  respond^pt 
thought  that  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  had  reauced  the  incentive  for  corporations 
to  establish  or  continue  company  foundations,  W)th  the  result  that  corporate  giving 
is  far  more  affected  by  year-to-year  swings  in  the  economy  than  wOuld  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Another  respondent  said  that  corporate  participation  in  the  voluntary 
sector,  in  terms  of  both  money  and  leadership,  h^$  not  been  adequately  promoted 
or  developed  by  the  private  sector.  \ 


Planning 

Nine  respondents  commented  on  the  need  for  comprehensive  planning,  with  one 
rating  it  as  the  most  important  issue.  ^ 

Respondents  observed  that  the'  increased  competition  among  voluntary  sector 
organizations  for  dollars  strongly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  establishing 
priorities  and  or  planning  programs  on  the  basis  of  assessed  needs  and  resources.  In 
^  .  thcabsence  of  priorities,  agencies  have  a  tendency  to  undertake  too  many  projects, 
thereby  weakening  their  total  effort.  Th%ieed  for  joint  planning  by  the  pqblic  and 
voluntary  sectors  and  for  priority  systems  to  guide  the  contributor  was  also  stressed. 

Accountability 

.    *      Tfje  eight  respondents  who  commented  on  this  issue  generally  agreed  that  the 
.    establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  public  accountability  should  be 
one  of  the  major  priorities  of  the  voluntary  sector  in  the  next  decade.  (Two  of  the 
^f'^oondents  considered  it  the  most  impprtant  issue  facing  the  sector.)  One 
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respondent  commented  that  private  sector  management  is  not  adequately  accountable 
to  the  donbr  and  that  this  discourages  additional  private  philanthropy.  Another 
accused  public  and  private  charities  of  operating  behind  "veils  of  secrecy,"  with 
inadequate  or  no  Dublic  disclosure  of  methods  of  operation,  Including  information 
on  fund-raising  and  staff  cbsts.  According  to  several  respondents,  one  of  the  most 
severe  problems  is  how  to  lay  at  rest  public  suspicion  of  .philanthropy  and  to 
establish  its  worth,  integrity,  and  efficiency. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  for  improving  public  accountability  were  legislation 
requiring  standardized  reporting  to  donors  and  an  audit  system  financed  by  both 
public  and  voluntary  dollars. 


II 

CONCLUSION 


*  In  revie>ying  the  responses  to  this  survey,  one  is  struck  by  the  wide  variety  of 
attitudes  and  concerns  expressed.  The  voluntary  sector,  even  within  the  narrow 
parameters  of  this  inquiry,  is  shown  to  be  far  from  monolithic.  Indeed,  its  very 
strength ^ies  in  its  diversity. 

Two  main  themes  emerge  from  this  survey.  The  first  is  the  potential  impact  of 
government  upon  the  voluntary  sector,  for  good  or  iir.  Tax  policy,  service-delivery 
systems,  regulaion,  and  purchase-of-service  arrangements  represent  areas  in  which 
public  policy  rilay  either  overwhelm  the  voluntary  sector  or  vigoroqsly  support  it. 
What_direction  I  public  policy  will  take  is  still  unknown;  but  the  effects  of  the 
current  discontinuity  and  uncertainty  in  federal  tax  policy,  to  give  but  one  example, 
are  almost  as  A)ad  as  the  effects  of  a  negative  policy.  The  task  of  educating  the 
public  about/the  issues  confronting  the  voluntary  sector  thus  becomes  increasingly 
import^otr^nd  it  is  critical  that  government  leaders  also  understand  what  is  at 
stake  

]  e  second^eme-that^emerges  from  this  study  is  the  need  to  reawaken  the 
impulse  toward  volunteer  commitment  and  seryice  which  have  for  so  long 
characterized  our  social  system.  What  is  important  to  understand -i&-.tbat  the  entire 
voluntary  structure  will  collapse  if  and  when  volunteers  withdraw  their  commitment 
as  board  members,  as  committee  members,  or  as  participants  in  direct-service 
programs.  For  the  voluntary  sector  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  the  next  decade, 
it  is  essential  that  these  peo^,  as  well  as  government  leaders,  understand  the  issues 
and  problems  at  hand  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  sector  as  a  vital  part 
of  our  society. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  SECTOR:  PROBLEMS  AND  CHALLENGES 


Pablo  Elsenbergt 


Introduction 


There  is  widespread  belief  that  the  voluntary  sector  is  in  a  state  of  acute  and 
prolonged  crisis.  Some  attribute  this  situ^ion  to  a  serious  sfiprtage  of  money  and 
^h^Jnability  of  private  gropps  to  finance  tt\eir  growing  needs.  Others  point  to  the 
octopodah  spread^of- govern  ment,_a_develdoment  that  threatens  the  traditional 
balance  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Yet  others  perceiy^e^ the  voluntary 
sector  as  a  complex  system  of  organizations  often  irrelevant  to  the  pressirig  issues  of 
*  social  and  economic  survival  in  th6M970s  and  1 9^Qs. 

An  elenient  of  insight  and  truth  underlies  each  of  these  observations.  Each 
focuses  on  an  important  part  of  the  problem  a(id  directs  our  attention  to  a 
fundamental  dilemma  that  clouds  the  future  of  the  voluntary  sector.  Simply  stated, 
the  question  is  whether  the  voluntary  sector-philanthfopy,  voluntarism,  and  private 
organizations-can  meet  the  changing  needs  of  societyyith  its  traditional  assump- 
*^  tions,  strategies,  and  operations.  *\ 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many  observers  to  cite  the  Proliferation  of  voluntary 
organizations,  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  private  groups,  and  the  vast  number 
of  hours  contributed  by  volunteers  as  tangible  evidence  thaft^all  is  well  with  the 
voluntary  sector.  There  is  an  Adam  Smith  quality  in  this  view^^reflecting  the  hope, 
if  not  conviction,  that  all*  the  parts  of  the  voluntary  mechanism  are  working 
effectively  through  a  hidden  hand  on  behalf  of  the  public's  good.  \ 

But  statistics  are  only  one  indicator  of  the  health  of  institutions/The  quality  of 
performance,  the  timing  and  politics  of  action,  the  significance  of  theactivity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  process  are  all  elements  that  must  be  included  in  awy  overall 
judgn)ent  of  an  institution  or  the  private  sector  in  general.  These  tend  toht  much 
more  difficult  to  assess.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  evaluation.  \ 


The  voluntary  sector,  its  goals  and  functions,  can  be  divided  into  two  major 
facets.  While  they  overlap,  one  is  essentially  private,  the  other  primarily  public.  TfiV 
^former  refers  to  those  not-for-profit  activities  of  individuals  and  organizations  that 
*    promote  selfbetterment,  individual  professionalism,  personal  services,  and  self- 
-   fulfillment  through  participation  with  others.  This  side  is  basically  focused  on 
individual  wants,  needs,  and  gratifications.  The  latter,  the  pyblic  side,  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  societal  problems  and  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  republic 

 and  its  principles.  It  encompasses  our  ^mocratic  value  system,  the  American  ideals 

of  justice,  liberty^  and  opportunity.  It  is  based  on  a  traditional  American  view  of 
society  that  has  recognized  the  inherent  dangers  of  biggovernm  n  and  assigned  to 
the  private  sector  the  responsibility  for  keeping  government  open,  responsible,  and 
irt  check. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  its  public  function  that  the  voluntary  sector  is  particularly 
derelict  in  fulfilling  its  mission  and  responsibilities. 

The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed  revolutionary  changes  in  our  institutional 

arrangements,  both  domestic  and  international;  in  the  grbwth  of  government  and  its 

bureaucracies;  in  the  nation's  economic  condition,  patterns  and  problems;  in  the 

evolution  of  minority  and  disadvantaged  communities;  and  in  the  emergence  of 

unforeseen  urban,  rural,  consumer,  and  ecological  issues. 

»  «  «» 

+  President,  Center  for  Community  Change,  Washington,  D.C.  This  report  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action.  The  views  of  the  author  do  not 
necessarily  express  or  reflect  the  position  of  the  NCVA. 
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Not  only  have  vast  changes  swept  the  country,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
our  society  itself  will  have  to  undergo  radical  surgery  if  our  democratic  way  of  life 
is  to  survive.  The  market  mechanism,  long  the  mainstay  of  economic  life,  is 
breaking  down  and  will  have  to  modified.  Poverty  has  not  been  eliminated.  Social 
injustice  continues.  Economic  opportunity  is  undermined  by  racial  discrirhination.  If 
the  poor  aren't  getting  poorer,  they  aren't  getting  much  richer.  An  inequitable  tax 
system  perpetuates  an  inequitable  economic  social  system.  Essentially  public 
decisions  affecting  not  only  Americans  but  other  countries  as  well  are  still  being 
made  by  private  institutions  and  small  groups  of  individuals.  The  pressure  for 
^distributing  power  and  resources  more  fairly  within  our  society  is  building  as  a 
result  of  Hoth  internal  and  external  influences. 

How  to  anticipate  these  changes  and  where  to  initiate  preventive  medicine  should 
and  must  be  the  business  of  the  voluntary  sector,  particularly  its  innovative 
components,  the  foundations  and  educational  institutions.  Few  philan^ropic 
organizations  and  private  groups,  however,  appear  to  have  significantly  altered  their 
priorities  a)id  practices  to  adjust  to  recent  developments.  They,  remairi  cautious  and  . 
conservative,  preferring  to  avoid  or  ignore  these  new  trends  and  issues.  While  the  / 
world  has  moved,,  they  have  tended  to  stand  still.  Their  traditional  purpose  and  curW 
rent  conceptual  base  have  been  undermined  by  the  march  of  events.  | 

The  fossilization  of  traditional  practices  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  Over  the  past 
20  years,  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  new  local  organizations  have  been  created  td 
deal  with  issues  such  as  ecology,  consumer  problems,  economic  and  social  sel^ 
determination,  public  interest  law,  poverty,  and  neighborhood  revitalization;  yet 
philanthropy  has  made  little  or  no  provision  for  these  new  vital  groups.  Maay  sociil 
agencies  and  volunteer  groups  continue  to  serve  their  clients,  old  and  new,  as  thc^y 
have  for  years,  irrespective  of  changing  circumstances  and  the  need  ror  modern  stra^* 
gies  and  special  skills.  Nor  have  philanthropy  and  many  private  organizations  demon* 
strated  much  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  New  Federalism  with  its  dangerous  imjili- 
cations  for  responsible  democracy  at  the  local  level  and  for  the  continued  vitality, of 
,the  voluntary  sector.  -  * 

Special  attention  must  be  focused,  therefore,  on  the  public  side  of  the  voluntary 
sector,  on  the  neglected  public  social  and  economic  issues  which  must  increasirlgly 
become  a  responsibility  of  local  and  national  voluntary  organizations.  ' 


THE  EXPANDING  WORLD  OF  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  number  of  private  organizations  engaged  in 
traditional  philanthropy,  community  service,  professional  betterment,  and  social 
activities  has  multiplied  significantly.  Paralleling  this  growth  has  been  the  emej-gence 
of  a  new  large  group  of  local  and  national  organizations  with  different  purposes  and 
structures  and,  in  some  cases,  constituencies.  While  vocal,  active,  and  procjuctive, 
these  volunteer*  groups  are  still  struggling  to  gain  acceptability,  credibili^,  and 
recognition  from  the  voluntary  sector  m  general  and  the  philanthropic  organizations 
in  particular. 

Alth6,ugh  all  are  concerned  with  major  economic  and  social  problems,  tliey  may 
be  divided  into  two  major  groupings.  Many  organizations  combine  the  characteristics 
'  both  types. 

The  first  is  primarily  involved  in  the  identification,  analysis,  and  resolution  of 
>lic  Issues,  local,  regional,  and  national.  In  contrast  to  the  largely  middle-class 
IX  government  and  taxpayer  groups  of  the  past,  the  new  groups  comprise  a  wide 
ft..^  growing  range  of  concerns  and  a  rich  diversity  of  class  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Civil  rights  and  anti-poverty  organizations  emerged  in  the  1950s  a^d  1960s, 
encouraged, by  increasing  citizen  responsiveness  to  social  problems  and  governmental 
Y^Jon.  During  the  past  ten  year  ecology  and  consumer  groups  have  mushroomed  as 
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the  threat  to  our  natural  resources  was  perceived  and  business  malpractices  became 
more  clearly,  understood.  Major  areas  of  public  needs  and  services  have  received 
attfention  with  the  creation  of  special  citizen  organizations  to  deal  with  housing, 
health,  welfare,  and *communit/ development.  Government  and  budgetary  practices 
arc  now'spurring  the  creation  of  new  groups  interested  in  municipal  performance  and 
program  effectiveness.  Cutting  across  these  groups  and  constituencies  has  been  the 
growth  of  coalition  movements  around  particular  issues  appealing  to  a  large  and 
X  diverse  number  of  organizations. 

The  second  type  may  be  characterized  as  self-determining  organizations  that  have 
been  created -to  provide  disadvantaged  constituencies  with  those  opportunities, 
Sicrvices,  and  influence  that  have  not  been  available  through  normal  or  traditional 
channels.  They  may  involve  a  particular,  neighborhood  or  section  of  a  cjty,  a  special 
minority  community  or  portion  of  that  community,  or  persons  too  poor  and 
disconnected  to  care  adequately  for  their  family  neeck  and  rights.  Their  premise  is 
that  neither  the  public  nor  private  sector  will  pay  sufficient  attention  to  their 
problems  and  plight,  that  they  themselves  must  determine  and  direct  their  own 
.development.  Economic  development  corporations  reflect  this  avenue  for  greater 
economic  opportunties  for  poor  and  minority  communities.  So  do  many  of  the. 
cooperatives  and  cottage  industries  formed  in  recent  years.  .Other  groups  and 
organizations  have  turned  to  social  and  political  strategies  for  greater  power  and 
influence.  The  traditional  social  services  provided  by  United  Way  agencies  and 
government  institutions  have  often  neglected  disadvantaged  communities  or 
delivered  services  in  an  ineffectual  way.  New.  organizations,  more  responsive  to  and 
directed  by  these  communities  themselves,  have  therefore  been  created  to  provide 
more  relevant  services  to  those  most  in  need.  Alternative  schools,  food  stamp 
outreach  and  sales,  community-based  health  centers,  many  Headstart  programs,  and 
non-traditional  manpower  programs  are  examples  of  this  corrective  approach  to 
social  services. 

Without  a  long  tradition  of  experience  and  recogn  ition,  and  premised  on  the 
need  for  and  desirability  of  change,  both  types  of  organizations  have  found  the  task 
of  supporting  themselves  extraordinarily  difficult.  Unlike  many  other  institutions, 
their  financial  support  has  not  necessarily  been  correlated  to  their  performance 
level.  Indeed  in  some  instances  high  productivity  has  insured  inadequate  backing.  In 
a  sense,  they  remain  the  financial  stepchildren  of  the  voluntary  sector  despite  their 
crucial  importance  to  the  nation's  economic  and  social  programs. 
*  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  their  relationship  with  the  governmentaf 
changes  that  have  been  introduced  under  the  rubric  of  the  New  Federalism. 


II 

TOE  NEW  FEDERALI»!  AND  GOVERNMENT  POWER 


The  New  Federalism,  introduced  over  the  past  few  years,  represents  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  to  institutions  concerned  with  the  strength  of  the  voluntary  sector. 
It  is  altering  the  relationship  between  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  authority  and  power  each  exercises.  It  is  redefining  the  responsibilities  of 
the  three  levels  of  government  toward  the  protection  of  the  nation's  minority  and 
disadvantaged  groups.  It  has  concentrated  much  greater  power  in  the  executive 
branches  of  state  and  local  governments  without  simultaneously  strengthening  the 
legislative  branches.  And  it  has  changed  the  federal  government's  attitudes  about 
and  policies  toward  voluntary  sector  organizations. 

The  devolution  of  governmental  power  and  control  has  been  implemented 
without  due  regard  to  the  capacity  of  local  governments  to  exercise  these  new 
responsibilities  or  their  willingness  to  conduct  business  openly  and  to  be  held 

y   ible.  Nor  have  local  and  State  governments  been  compelled  to  reform  their 
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archaic  bureaucratic  or  procedural  practices  as  a  condition  of  receiving  this  new 
public  trust.  The  New  Federalism  assumes  that  these  governments  have  the 
competence  to  perform  adequately  or  that,  if  they  do  not,  the  exercise  of  new 
responsibilities  will  somehow  produce  the  necessary  competence.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  [both  assumpUons  ace  fallacious. 

The* inroads  of  the  New. Federalism  have  been  quiet,  subtle,  and  slow.  Much  of 
its  foundation  has  been  laid  by  executive  fiat  without  broad  public  awareness.  Only 
after  ^wo  years  of  operation  is  general  revenue  sharing,  its  most  publicised  program, 
'beginning  to  be  understood  by  the  general  public.  The  special  revenue  sharing 
measures  recently  introduced  are  still  mysteries  to  most  people.  A  great  deal  of 
what  has  happened  over  the  past  few  vears  has  not  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
legislative  debate  or  public  discussion,  even  though  it  will  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  community  life  and  priorities  everywhere. 

The  operation  of  many  local  governments  has  traditionally  been  a  relatively 
closed  system.  Citizens  and  community  groups  have  enjoyed  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  participate  in  and  influence  the  priority-setting  and  decision-making  government 
processes.  Local  budget  procedures  are  still  a  mystery  to  most  local  organizations 
and  individuals.  Public  information  about  city  and  county  activities  has  been  limited 
and  often  tightly  controlled.  A  large  number  of  elected  and  appointed  officials  have 
tended,  to  treat  the  general  public  more  as  an  obstacle  to  efficiency  than  as  clients 
whose  interests  they  are  supposed  to  serve.  Most  citizens  have  never  been  involved 
in  local  government  affairs  except  peripherally  at  election  time.  They  view  the^r 
^■^MMnts  largely  as  remote  entities,  divorced  from  their  personal  lives,  secretive 
ii^KSr  dealings,  and  callous  to  many  of  their  needs.  / 

As  long  as  city  and  county  governments  were  relatively  weak,  had  to  contend 
with  strong  independent  local  authorities  and  federal  programs,  and  had  Ithiited 
control  of  much  of  the  money  channelled  into  their  jurisdictions,  this  non- 
democratic  state  of  local  government  affairs  was  tolerable,  if  not  particularly 
productive.  Citizens,  particularly  minoritv  constituencies,  could  look  to  the  federal 
government  and  independent  institutions  and  programs  for  redress  and  the  pro- 
,  tection  of  their  rights  and  interests.  Private  nonprofit  organizations  financed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  federal  government  and  a  few  foundations  could  and  did 
provide  an  outlet  for  active  citizen  involvement  in  local  public  activities.  In  short,  a 
balance  of  power  existed  which  restrained  local  governments'  influence  over  and 
control  of  its  citizenry.  ^ 

The  New  Federalism  has  upset  this  balance  of  power,  tilting  it  heavily  on  the 
side  of  officialdom  and  government  bureaucracy.  Revenue  sharing  and  the  concept  of 
Chief  Executive  Review  of  proposals,  the  A-95  system  of  fed^/al  coordination  by 
local  public?  officials,  and  other  shifts  have  given  chief  executive  officers  much 
greater  control  over  the  funds  entering  their  jurisdictions  than  they  have  ever 
enjoyed  before.  .  ^  ' 

Even  in  the  areas  of  program  planning  and  coordination  the  administr-^tion  has 
made  it  clear  that  private  sector  organizations  are  ^t  to  have  a  rc  i  to  play. 
Representation  on  the  A'95  federal  review  and  coordmation  bodies  is  limited  to 
governmental  representatives,  there  is  no  provision  for  citizen  involvement  or  private 
sector  participation.  Citizen  involvement  has  been  downgraded  in  all  federal 
programs.  In  some  it  has  become  merely  advisory;  in  others  it  has  become  so 
permissive  a  requirement  that  it  is  being  ignored.  The  attempt  to  eliminate  OEO  and 
community  action  as  well  as  the  major  cuts  mace  in  the  Model  Cities  program  attest 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  indepclident  citizen  action  in  recent  years  in 
relating  to  government  programming. 

Adding  momentum  to  this  swing  of  the  power  pendulum  has  been  the  conscious 
decision  of  the  administration  to  end  direct  federal  support  and  encouragement  of 
private  nonprofit  groups.  ^.  / 

For  disadvantaged  and  minority  communities-either  ethnic,  class^^^pt-^litical- 
^--^•ntralization  of  government  authority  and  the  decalegorization  ofrederal  grants 
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represents  a  throwback  to  the  1940s.  They  cannot  forget  that  categorical  programs 
and  federal  strings  \vere  ifuroduced  precisely  because  slate  and  local  governments 
could  not  or  would  not  protect  their  righl^  and  guarantee  them  equal  economic 
and  social  opportunities. 

While  the  local  political  scene  has  changed  in  the  past,  decade  or  two,  it  has  not 
changed  that  much.  Elected  officials  still  make  decisions  based^on  majority  opinion 
sind  pressure,  and  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups  know  that  where  they  are  in 
the  minority  their  interests  and  rights  are  likely  to  be  ignored.  The  federal  respon- 
sibility for  and  guarantees  of  minority  rights  and  concerns  that  characterized  the 
1960s  are  being  attenuated  by  the  New  Federalism  and  its  programs'.  Redress  and 
justice  must  be  sought  increasingly  at  the  local  level,  which  is  difficult,  or  through 
the  courts,  which  ukes  an  inordinate  amount  of  time. 

A  number  of  the  reforms  mandated  by  the  New  Federalism  were  necessary  and 
potentially  productive.  The  categorical  grant  system  v^s  in  great  need  of  consolida- 
tion and  simplification.  Local  governments,  lacking  the  means  with  which  to  be 
responsive  to  community  needs,  required  additional  resources  and  authority.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  doctrinSiirc  way  in  which  these  reforms  and  other  aspects  of  the  New 
Federalism  has  been  implemented  has  not  corresponded  to  the  requirements  of  a 
responsive  government  or  an  interested  and  active  citizenry. 

.  ,  Governhnent  has  been  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  voluntary  sector,  not  as 
a  more  effective  partner  to  the  voluntary  sector.  Greater  power  without  com- 
mensurate capability  or  public  accountability  presents  a  dangerous  potential  for 
local  con-upiion  and  tyranny.  The  fe  Jeral  government  has  refused  to  provide  for 
checks  and  balances  at  the  local  level. 

Only  the  volunury  sector  can  fill  this  gap. 


The  Need  for  Community-Based  Organizations 

The  manner  in  which  general  revenue  sharing  has  been  allocated  and  used  reflects 
a  number  of  the  problv'ms  raised  by  the  simultaneous  increase  in  local  government 
authority  and  reduction  in  federal  responsibilities  aniJ  controls. 

Although  touted  as  a  mechanism  for  bringing  power  to  the  people,  general 
revenjje  *>haring  has  not  perceptibly  increased  citizen  involvement  in  local  budgetary 
processes  or  local  government  matters,  except  ,.i  the  relatively  few  communities  that 
havtf  had  access  to  additional  resources,  technical  assistance,  and  outside  stimuli. 
Where  citizen  activity  has  occurred,  it  has  usually  been  the  result  of  citizen  group 
initiatives,  not  those  of  elected  or  appointed  officials.  These  officials  appear  to  have 
little  predisposition  to  open  local  government  processes  to  greater  citizen  planning, 
participation,  or  evaluation.  Despite  a  few  notable  exceptions,  local  officials  have 
tended  to  neglect  the  public  aspects  of  their  public-service  mission. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  general  revenue  sharing  has  channelled  a  fair  share  of  its 
funds  to  the  disadvantaged  and  minority  communities.  Only  S'^percent  of  the  money 
spent  by  localities  has  been  channelled  into  social  services  for  the  poor  and  the 
aging.  Even  less  has  gone  into  housing,  community  development,  and  other 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  This  is  an  inJ.ialur  of  the  problem  that  these 
groups  are  apt  to  encounter  at  the  local  level  in  attempting  to  gain  priority 
attention  and  service.  ^ 

Since  priorities  will  be  determined  increasingly  by  local  officials,  mostly  through 
local  political  processes,  those  constituencies  thM  exercise  the  least  influence  or 
power  will  have  to  organize  more  effectively  to  press  their  case.  Where  desirable  and 
possible,  they  will  mm  to  join  with  other  similar  groups  to  form  more  powerful 
coalitions  capable  of  .winning  local  government  attention  and  programs.  * 

Neighborhood  and  commiin  ty  groups  •ire  ihertfure'assumingTnew  roles:  monitor- 
ing state  and  loca[  govern^  .t  i  program*.  .*nd  performance,  assessing  community 
need^as  a  vehicle  for  more  rc:>ponsivr  government  action,  analyzing  and  intervening 
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in  the  local  budgetary  processes,  pressing  for  governmental  reform;  and  assuming 
more  adequate  mechanisms  for  broad  citizen  involvement  in  government  affairs.  In 
many  cases  these  additional  functions  will  require  capable  leadership,  specialized 
skills,  and  greater  resources. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  very  moment  when  community-based  organizations  are 
more  needed  than  ever,  they  should  find  themselves  more  financially  strapped.  A 
great  number  of  community  groups  are  dying  on  the  vine.  Others  have  either  gone 
out  of  existence  or  are  lying  dormant,  hoping  that  the  trickle  of  funds  can  be 
turned  on  again.  Numerous  organizational  efforts  have  died  because  of  a  lack  of 
money,  while  ongoing  organizations  have  had  to  reduce  their  program  and  staff 
levels  and,  consequently,  their  effectiveness. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  federal  government's 
decision  to  reduce  substantially  the  direct  funding  of  private  nonprofit  organizations 
has  taken  a  heavy  toll.  The  recession  ha: .limited  the  money  available  through 
foundations.  Churches  and  unions  do  not  have  the  funds  available  for  local  organiza- 
tions that  they  once  did.  The  corporate  world,  no  longer  faced  by  the  prospects  of 
rioting  and  ghetto  rhetoric,  appears  to  have  retrenched  and  weakened  its  com- 
mitment to  community  organizations  2ind  change  at  the  local  level.  And  few  United 
Way  affiliates  have  shown  much  interest  in  supporting  community^based,  issue- 
oriented,  and  activist  organizations  or  coalitions.  Given  their  broad  structure,  they 
are  likely  to  continue  the  emphasis  on  traditional  social  service  agencies  and  the 
voluntarism  of  the  old  school. 

The  financial  prospects  for  community  organizations  remain  dim.  Only  the 
foundations,  despite  their  financial  plight,  appear  to  be  a  promising  potential  source 
of  nrwney  for  community  groups  in  the  short  run.  This  potential,  however,  is 
dependent  on  the  likelihood  that  the  foundations  can  and  will  change  their 
priorities. 


National  Problems  and  the  Need  for  National  Organizations 

A  viul,  effective  network  of  community  organizations,  ranging  from  neighborhood 
groups  to  local  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  to  antipoverty  agencies  to  better- 
government  groups,  will  depend  not  only  on  adequate  resources  but  on  regional  and 
nationaklupport  systems  that  can  provide  a  continual  flow  of  information,  contacts, 
and  teuTnical  assistance.  Local  or^nizations,  particularly  those  concerned  with 
public  ^policy  issues  and  intervention,  are  insulated  from  what  is  happening  in 
Washington  and  from  legislative  and  departmental  decisions  shaping  federal 
programs.  They  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  in  touch  with  com- 
munity development  and  model  programs  in  other  communities. 

The  national  support  and  technical  assistance  organizations,  unfortunately,  are 
facing  a  financial  crisis  similar  to  that  of  their  local  affiliate  groups.  Many  have  had 
to  reduce  their  budgets  drastically.  Others  that  were  planning  to  expand  their 
services  to  meet  new  needs  have  had  to  curb  these  plans. 

The  significance  of  national  organizations  is  not  limited  to  local  groups  or  local 
public  policies.  They  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  an  important  bearin^on 
national  policies  and  the  federal  government.  Just  as  Jocal  governments  will  require 
careful  watchdogging  on  the  part  of  community  groups,  the  federal  government  and 
its  bureaucracies  must  be  held  m  check  by  public  scrutiny  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

The  record  of  national  organizations  active  in  monitoring  the  federal  government 
and  checking  its  abuses  is  already  impressive.  Civil  rignts  or'ganizations  have  success- 
fdlly  kept  pressure  on  the  government  to  promote  equal  opportunity  in  certain  areas 
and  redress  discrimination  in  others.  A  coalition  of  private  groups  succeeded  in 
1971  in  preserving  OEO  and  community  action  and  is  once  again  fighting  to  main- 
,**in  an  independent  federal  antipoverty  agency.  Another  coalition,  with  the  help  of 
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^ — Congress,  forced  HEW  to  modify  its  restrictive  guidelines  .for  social  ^brvices.  And  a 
few  national  organizations  have  been  successful  in  bringing  the  nnajor  proWems  . 
inherent  in  general  revenue  sharing  to  the  attention  of  policy  makers  and  the  general 
public.  More,  not  fewer,  national  groups  must  te  involved  in  this  continufng.effort  • 
to  keep  the  federal  government  open  and  honest.  * 

in  their  efforts  to  influence  public  policies  and  satisfy  their  clients,  the  national 
voluntary  organizations  are  constrained  by  a-maior  deterrent,  the  provision  that 
501(c)(3)  organizations  are  prohibited  from  conducting  substantial  lobbying. 
.Businesses,  unions,  and  the  federal  government  itself,  however,  may  lobby  without 
risk  to  their  corporate  status.  The  constituencies  represented  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions have  equal  legitimacy  and  should  be  heard  by  th?  Congress  in  its  deliberations. 
Until  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  is  arnended  to  permit  voluntary  rwnprofit  organiza- 

—  tions  to  utilize  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  their  resources  (15  to  25  percent)  for 
lobbying  purposes,  these  organizations  and  their  constituencies  wifl  continue  to  be 
discriminated  against 


Although  the  foundations  appear  to  be  the  only  likely  source  of  immediate 
financial  support  for  local  community  organizations  and  national  groups  concerned 
with  public  policies,  their  record  indicates  that  they  will  have  to  charige  their 
priorities  drastically  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Traditionally,  the  foundations  have  channelled  tfieir  fund^  into  established 
national  and  local  institutions,  such  as  universities,  research  institutes,  cujtural  and 
artistic  groups,  old  line  agencies,  and  professional  organizations.  They  have' generally 
avoided  grass-roots,  neighborhood,  activist,  and  social  change  oriented  organizations, 
either  low  income  or  micldle  class.  Their  stress, has  been  far  more' on  safe,  respect- 
^  able  projects  than  on  the  cutting  edge  of  public  issues  and  policy.  While  innovators 
in  research  and  technology,  they  have  for  the  most  part  lagged  behind  on  social  and 
governance  problems.' 

In  the  1960s,  with  the  upsurge  of  community  action  and  the  growth  of  community 
groups,  a  relative  handful  of  foundations  began  to  take  an  interest  in  community- 
based  organizations  and  social  change.  But  their  numbers  never  grew  appreciably, 
nor  did  their  priorities  rub  o'ff  on  the  world  9f  philanthropy.  Possibly  20  to  30 
foundations,  most  of  them  in  the  East,  'have  borne  the  burden  of  supporting 
community-based  organizations.  When- the  amount  of  money  granted  by  The  Ford 
*  Foundation  is  subtracted  from  the  total  allocated  to  these  groups  and  their  support 
,  organizations,  the  limited  foundation  involvement  becomes  readily  apparent.  ^ 
Two  of  the  most  frequently  given  rationales  for  not  supporting  commtinity 
organizations  are  the  memory  of  the  confrontation  strategies  of  local  groups  in  the 
1960s  and  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  fjrsj  is 
based  largely  on  a  myth  about  what  actually  happened  in  the  1960s.' While  a  fe»w 
community  organizations  did  take  to  the  streets  to  protest  social  conditions, , most 
of  these  in  an  orderly  and  legal  way,  the  great  majority  of  them  went  about  their 
neighborhood  or  community  business  in  a  normal  manner.  It  is  too  easy  to 
characterize  the  few  hell-raising  groups  as  typical  of  .the  genre.  Moreover,  the  1970s 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  1960s.  Community  Organizations  today.have  different 
strategies  and  styles  from  their  earlier  counterparts.  . 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  in  i)roscribing  political  Activities  by  grant  recipients,  has  set 
sorne  limits  on  foundation  activities.  Yet  it  in  no  way  impedes  foundationsfrom 
giving  ^oney  to  the  hundreds  of  community-based  organizations  that  not 
activelv  engaged  in  political  efforts.  Why,  then,  has  it  been  so  difficult  for  the^ 
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groups  to^  obtain  funds?.  Why  have  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund 
and  its  affijiates  been  so  hard-pressed  finantiallv?  Why  have  other  middle-class 
organisations  interested  in  iocial^actioh  and  government  reform  had  trouble  getting 
financial  support?  One«  reason  mav  well  be  that  m'any  foundations  Have  used  the 
Tax  Reform^Act  to  cloak  their  own  priorities  and  interests.  Most  were  not  inter- 
ested in  community  or-ganizations,  social  change,  and  government  affairs  beTSre  the 
Act  and  have  not  changed  their  priorities  since. 

The  Nev/^  Federalism,  as  has  been  mentioned,,  has  realigned  the  relationships  and 
responsibilittes  between  the  three  tiers  of  government.  Its  implementation  will  affect 
•  tax  policies,  civil  rights  enforcement,  and  the  services  provided  for  low-income  and 
workingclass'people.  It  will  helj^  determine_,the "direction  and  nature  of  development 
for  the  next  decade.  One  might  reasonably  have  expected  the  foundations  to  take  a 
great  inteVe^t  in  this  development  and  to  have  tested  the  assumptions  behind 
revenue  sharing  programs  and  the  decentralization  of  government  authority.  Little 
such  interest  has  been*  exhibited.  .Once  again  thp  foundations  find  themselves  in  the 
rearguard  rather  than-^the  vanguard  of  the  nation's  institutional  developm<5nt. 

If  the  family  and  community  foundations  have  been  reluctant  to  finance,  pro'jecb 
revolving  around  public  policy  and  social  change,  the  corporate  foundations  appear 
'  to  have  established  an  even  more  unimpressive  record.  As  the  corporations'  commit- 
ment to  urban  and  community  problems  wane,  their  foundations'  policy  can  be 
^expected  to  become  ipore,  not  less,  conservative. 

The  unrepresentative  nature  of  the  TDajority  of  foundation  ooards  may  be  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  foundations*  priorities  and  posture.  JHeavily.  weighted 
toward  corporate  representatives  and  family  members,  foundation  boards  cannot  be 
expected  to  reflect  either  a  bro^d  perspective  of  the  country's  interests  and  needs  or 
a  progressive  view  of  social  and  economic  change. 

The  staffs  of  many  foundations  also  leave  Something  to  be  desired.  Man^  are 
,  selected  for  those  cautious  qualities  reflected /in  the  boards.  Otfiers  are  appointed 
because  of  their  corporate  or  family  tic^r-FtJw  appear  to  have  been  activists,  com- 
munity organizers,  union  officials,  or/persons  with  real  public  policy  experience. 

If  the  foundations  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  1j970s  and  1980s,  their 
boards  and  staffs  will. have  to  become  more  diversified  and  representative  of  the 
society  at  large.  Organizations  such  as  the  Council  on  Foundations  will  have  to 
accelerate  their  efforts  to  educate  the  foundations  about  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations.  Public  interest  groups  and  research  organizations  will  need  to  focus 
critical  attention  on  the  foundations  and  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  them. 

The  Responsibilities  of  Other  Voluntary  Organizations  / 

The  traditional  role  of  the  individual  volunteer  providing  program  service  time 
will  remain  an  important  social  contribution '4nd  outlet  for  personal  commitment 
and  energy.  That  role,  however,  should  be  continually  subject  to  analysis  and 
^/redefinition  in  order  to  meet  the  tests  of  relevance  and  high  priority.  In  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  poor  and  minorities,  the  demand  for  volunteers  ja  likely  to 
be  limited  to  persons  with  specific  skills  in  business,  law,  ^nd  accounting,  or  other 
necessary  specialities.  In  these  districts,  as  well  as  in  urb^n  areas  in  general,  the 
emphasis  rfiay  be  placed  on  group  action  rather  than  on  individual  service,  on  the 
need  to  work  with  and  through  powerful  neighborhood  or  community  organizations 
that  can  successfully  influence  public  policies  and  equalize  the  distribution  of^ 
resources.  For  such  organizations,  volunteers  may  prove  most  useful  in  soliciting 
support,  both  financial  and  political.  More  and  more  volunteers  will  want  to  turn 
from  applying  band  aids  to  the  symptoms  to  attempting  to  change  the  system  itself. 

National  organizations  like  the  National  Center  for  Voluntai^y  Action  and  thf^ 
United  Way  and  community  umbrella  organizations,  such  as  the  local  United  Ways 
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and  Voluntary  Action  Centers,  have"  a  responsibility  to  help  redefine  the  role  of 
volunteers  They  must  help  channel  the  energies  of  millions  of  Americans  to  meet 
'Changing  societal  reqijiremems. 

All  too  many  local  United  V\!ays  have  not  adapted  to  modern  times.  The  fundb 
they  distribute  are  often  not  directed  at  their  communities' gravest  problems  or  to 
the  neediest,  most  meritorious  organizations.  A  large  number  are  stilf  relucUnt  to 
take  on  the  most  pressing  public  issues,  even  though  these  issues  directly  affect  their 
client  populations  More  responsible  and  aggressive  leadership  will  be  required  if  the 
United  Way  organizations  are  to  be  a  signif leant  local  force  for  progressive  changS/ 
^  The  universities  and  colleges  have  a  dismaf  record  as  providers  of  community 
resources  and  services.  Endowed  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  trained  researchers  and 
slud^nt  workers,  the  universities  have  the  skilled  manpower  \oluntary  organizations 
are  necking..  Their  pew  rhetoric  of  community  involvement  and  public  service  has 
not  been  matched  by  any  collective  commitment  to  aaiun  frum  the  administration, 
faculty  or,  indeed,  student  level.  At  the  -very  moment  when  they  are  most  needed 
to  provide  community  services,  they  are  either  unprepared  or  unwilling  to  respond 
to  the  cbalTenge: '  '  '  .  .  - 

In  general,  tfje. great  majority  of  educational  instit<]tion>  have- only  involved 
themselves  in  community  related  activities'/when  the>  wertj  well  tompensaterf  to  do 
so.  The  excuse  for  this  ''involvement  only  if  paid*"  approach  has  been  that 
universities  are  experiencing  budget  difficulties  and  that  exira  commitments  require 
additional  resources.  Thfs  lame  rationale  is  difficult  to  accept.  Whether  professors 
work  with  community  groups,  students  become  involved  in  social  isssues,  or 
administrators  encourage  public  service  from^the  university  are  ynot  matters  of 
available  dollars" or  additional  resources.  They  depend  instead  upon  educational 
values,  institutional  commitment,  and  quality  of  leadership.  A  university  or  college 
has  the  right  lo  decid^i  if>a  professor's  obligation  stops  with  teaching  anJ  .aich  or 
if  it  goes  beyond  these  tasks  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  society  in  general. 

A  good  number  of  the  problems  reflected  in  the  policies  and  practices  of 
volunury  organizations,  whether  they  are  universities,  local  United  Ways,  or 
national  organizations,  can  be  traced  to  their  boaid  composition  and  board  involve- 
ment. Like  foundations,  many  universities  and  other  institutions  have  trustees  who 
are  unrepresentative  of  the  community  at  large,  representing  instead  certain 
esUblished  interests.  Such  representation  tends  to  cultivate  caution  and  conservatism 
and  to  limit  the  fresh  air  injected  into  policy  deliberations. 

Frequently,  the  board  members  are  trustees  in  name  only.  They  may  bt  too  busy 
or  disinterested,  or  they  may  be  selected  only  for  their  reputation  and  prestige. 
Policy  making  and  the"  affairs  of  the  institution  arc  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
professional  administrators,  and  the  potential  for  intelligent  lay  direction  and 
performance  evaluation  is  thereby  lost.  There  is  a  saying  ;n  Washington  that  the 
most  unaccountable  persons  in  town  arc  the  staff  directors  of  the  private  national 
organizations  This  could  just  as  easily  be  said  of  many  other  administrators  in  the 
voluntary  sector  throughout  the  country.  Until  their  boards  are  truly  active  and 
functional,  these  organizations  will  find  it  difficult  to  exercise  the  influence  and 
produce  the  tesults  we  have  come  to  expect. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SECTORS 

There  has  always  been, an  elemerit  of  tension  anddincertainty  m  the  relationship 
between  thf  voluntary  4nd  public  sectors.  The  voluntary  sector  has  acted  as  a  check 
on  governnfiental  excess  and  corruption  while  the  public  sector  l>as  regulated  the 
broad  framework  within  which  the  volunUry  sector  has  operated.  This  difficult  but 
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productive  relationship  must  continue,  particularly  in  view  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  New  Federalism. 

There  should,  however,  be  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  voluntary  sector 
can  and  cannot  do  as  well  as  of  the  financial  problems  it  can  be  expected  to 
experience.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  economy  may  prevent  philanthropy 
.from  raising  its  expenditure  level  over  the  next  few  years.  Foundations,  United 
Ways,  and  other"  institJtions,  therefore,  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  main- 
taining their  present  priorities  or,  in  order  to  move  in  new  directions,  transferring 
some  of  these  responsibilities  to  public  bodies.. 

As  a  general  rule,  philanthropic  organizations  should  retain  or  adopt  .those 
programs  and  issues  that  cannot  or  should  not  be  sponsored  by  governments.  The 
arts  and  culture,  for  example,  are  receiving  growing  support  from  federal  and  state 
government  agencies.  Their  activities  should  properly  be  considered  an  element  of 
public  education  to  be  funded  through  public  funds.  There  will  thus  be  a  decreasing  ' 
need  for  foundations  to  support  orchestras,  ballets,  and  cultural  institutes,  thereby 
releasing  funds  for  other  purposes. 

Having  divested  themeselves  of  these  projects,  foundations  will  be  in  a  better 
position  tc  meet  the  challenge  of  supporting  public  issues  development,  com- 
muni,ty*based  organizations  and  their  national  support  groups,  social  change 
experiments,  and  the  monitoring  of  governrDcnt  performance.  For  these  are 
responsibilitie'^  that  governments  cannot  undertake  and  with  which  they  should  not 
be  entrusted.  Science  and  technology  are  other  activit^ies  that  could  and  should 
receive  greater  governnrtent  support  and  be  less  dependent  on  philanthropy,  as  long 
as  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  such  basic  research  will  not  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  political  influence.  ^ 

While  citizens  and  voluntary  organizations  will  have  to  bear  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  holding  local  governments  accountable  and  for  the  development  of  public 
issues,  governments  should  be  expected,  regardless  of  their  party  and  philosophy,  to 
put  the  New  Federalism  to  the  test  by  establishing  effective  mechanisms  for  citizen 
involvement  in  Jocal  planning,  program-operations,  and  evaluation. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  federal  government  will  have  to  take  a^trong  initiative 
that  it  has  so  far  been  reluctant  to  take.  Instead  of  reducing  citizen  involvement  in 
federal  programming,  it,  will  have  to  increase  it  substantially.  If  this  does  npt 
happen,  tne  gap  betweer]  the  voluntary  and  public  sectors  will  grow,  and  dissatisfac* 
tion  and  despair  with  our  public  institutions  will  continue  to  grow  dangerously. 
Guarantees  of  citizen  ^involvement  in  government  processes  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
give  many  Americans  equal  opportunities  to  obtain  their  piece  of  the  economic  and 
social  pie.  Community  action  programs  and  comniunity  economic  development 
corporations  (CIX*s)  have  successfully  served  as  institutional  vehicles  for  access  to 
goods,  services,  leadership  training  and  jobs  previously  denied  to  poor,  working 
poor,  and  minority  communities.  They  must  be  continued  and  strengthened,  i*iot 
undermined  or  eliminated. 

Community  action  agencies  and  CDC*s  and  related  agencies,  though^  funded  by 
the  federal  gpvernment,  Vemain  one  of  the  largest  voluntary  networks  in  the 
country.  Over  200,000  persons,  many  of  them  poor  with  no  previous  record  of 
community  invoWcmcnt,  are  serving  on  their  boards  and  committees  as  unpaid 
volunteers.  They  deserve  support  from  the  voluntary  sector.  It  is  ironic  that'w  little 
support  .for  Jhem  has  come  from  two  organizations  that  arc  in  the  forefront  of  the 
voluntary  sector  movement,  the  United  Way  and  th,e  National  Center  for  Voluntary 
Action. 
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Research  jl^ccds 


A  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  philanthropic  giving,  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  the  strategies  for  increasing  voluntary  sector  funding  -  in 
short,  to  where  and^,how  money  is  raised.  The  Filer  Commission's  inquiry  should  add 
considerably  to  this  body  of  informaUoh. 

Much  Icss-in  fact  very  littler-research  has  been  carried  out  to  determine  what 
happens  after  Ithc  funds  have  been  raised,  and  how  effectively  the  money  is 
distributed  and  spent.  Who  gets  what?  What  are  the  priorities  of  voluntary  organlza-- 
tions,  and  are*  these  changing?  Do  they  meet  society's  changing  needs?  What  is  the 
Impact  of  voluntary 'organizations'  programs  and  services?  How  and  by  whom 
arc  they  evaluated?  Are  their  boards  and  sUff  qualified  to  perform  effectively?  How 
has  volun^rism  changed  in  the  last  few  decades?  Whom  is  it  benefiting?  Whom 
should  it  benefit?  . 

These  -are  die  questions  that  call  for  examination  and  answers.  The  Center  for  a 
Voluntary  Society,  with  the  help  of  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant,  began  the 
groundwork  hecessary  fo'r  this  continuing  study.  It  must  be  carried  on. 
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A*STUDY  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  VdLUNTEER  ACTIVITY 
-    .  -OF  UNITED  WAY  AND  ITS  MEMBER  AGENClfeS 

United  W^y  of.Ameriqa  - 
,  Introduction 


•  '  Upited^V/ay  of  America  is  ihe  national  associatron  of  local  United  Way  organiza- 
tions. 'Loc^l  United  Way  organizations  serve  virtually  every  community  in  the 

•  nation.  They  have  arisen  because  of  the  spontaneous  concern  of  citizens  to  help  one 
another  voluntarily,  and  thereby  make  their  cQmmunities*  better  places  for  all  to^ljve 
and^  work.  United  Way  of  America  believes  the  opportunity  to  render  volunteer 
service  for  the  benefit  of  one*^  community  is  a  priceless  value  which  voluntary 
organizaffons  bring  to  our  country^ 

Voluntary  activfty  has  been  a  predominant  characteristic  of  American  life  since 
the  ^acliest  years  of  the  Republic.  It  has  helped  insure  the  vitality  and.  responjive^ 
ness  of -our  social  and  pbliticaj  institutions.  It  has'permitted  citizens  the  opporUjnity 
to  respond  to  their  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  others  by  organizing  v6lur\tai{ly  to 
meet  those  needs.  ^  -  ^ 

Although  voluntary  activity  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  its  Intangible  benefits 
•may  never  be  measured,  United  Way  of  America  has,  it  is  hoped,  provided  through 
this  study  a  more  accurate  perspective  dn'volijnteer  activity.  The  study's  purpose 
was  to' obtain  data  reflecting  the  magnitude  of  United  Way  volunteer  community 
service  activity  in  the  United  States  in  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  informal  educa* 
tion,  recreation  and  leisure  and  to  Contrast  this  data  with  the  amount,  of  pa'id 

,  professional  hours  in  these  fields.  '  -  .  ' 

^  United  Way  erf  America  is  aware  of  the  limitations  of  this  study.  For  example,  it 
does  not  measure  the  number  of  volunteers  and  the  quality  of  volunteer  service,  nor 
does  it  attempt  to  project  a  money  value  for  volur '  ,er  activfty.  If  is  not  inclusive  of 
all  volunteer  activity  (it  covers  only  United  \(  *y  and'  member  agencies),  and  it 
represents  only  one  indicator-volunteer  hours-of  such  activity  in  those  organiza- 
tions coverecTin  the  study. 

Despite  these  limitations,  United  Way  of  America  hopes  that  this  study  will 
encourage  others  to  undertake  additional  research,  so  that  an  even»  more  complete 

.  picture  of  volunteer  service  can-  be  obtained.^ 
.  -   .  ' 

\- 

A  Summary  of  Major  Findings 

•  United  Way  and  its  member  agencies  average  an  estimated  2.4  billion 
volunteer  person  houfs  per  year. 

•  •* 

•  The  larges  percentage  of  all  voluntary  activity  (over  80  percent)  is  in  the  area 
of  direct  program  activity.  FQnd  raising  and  policy  setting  account  for  the 
remainder  of  volunteer  activity.  Within  the  area  of  djrect  program  service,  over 

^  90  percent  of  voluntary  activity  is  in  the  area  of  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment and  devdapitrent,  which'  includes  ^r^iilarily  character  building  and, 
recreation  agencies  for  youth. 

•  Wh.n  volunteer  activity  i^  compared  with  paid  professional  staff  activity,  the 
ratio  of,  volunteers  to  paid  professionals  is  highest  in  activities  in  which 
volunteers  set  policy  and  generate  income  for  the  organization,  and  lowest  in 
areas  of  direct  program"activity.  *  ^ 

«  * 
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Methodology  '  • 

Data  upon  which  the  study  was  based  were  obtained,  from  local  United  Way 
.organizations  and  their  member  agencies^  and  reflect  the  magnitude, of, volunteer 
community  activhyjn  calendar  1973  or  the  fiscal  or  program  year  ending  in  1973 
for  each  reporting  organization  in  the  fields  of,.health,  welfare,  injFormal  Qducatiqp» 
and  recr'^ation  and  leisure.    *       '  ^  . 

'  The  unit  pf  measure  used  was  persori  Hours  Jman  hours)  per  year  for  paid 
professional  staff  mennbers  and  for  volunteers.  Pa/d  professioWffr^f^iiS  to  hours 
spent  by  a  worker  receiving  compensation  (not  reimbursement  for  services  rendered) 
in  the  performance  of  program  work  and  does  not  include  clerical  or  other 
"supportive"  personael.^  Volunteer  refers,  to  hours  spent  by  a  person  receiving  no 
compensation  but  who  could  receive  reimbursement  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
Incurred  in  rendering  services.  Time  counted  for  volunteers  was  limited  to  time 
actualFy  spent  in  performarrce  of 'service.  Time  spent  commuting  to  and  from  the 
place  where  service  was  performed  was  not  counted.  ^ 


Figure  1 


BOARD  AND  COMHrfTTEE 

Thti  mtjof  function*!  Vm  vwootd  iKlud*  att  bo«rd  f*^  committM 
xtMliM,  MKh  M  board  m«tt«ng(,  budffti  commtittM.  •dminutrattvt 
convnittMt,-«tc.  ' 

ORGANtZATtON  SUSTAINING  >^CTIV1TY  * 
(Incom*  Gtfwraiionl  . 

Un<lkr*(titi  category  dM«9n«tt  tty  tmount  of  m*n-houf f  <^«ct*d 
iOw«r<S  KtivilY  dMign«d  to  gtf>«<at*  incom*  fof  tht  uiPPOf't  of  your 
•gwicy  • 

PROGRAM  SERVICE 

Within  thii  m«ior  functio«><l  htm.  lndK«t*  tM  tottl  numb«r  of  m*n 
hour*  HJWt  towMrd  M«vtCM  dirKtly  or  indirKtly  in  yowf  msjor  »*rvi^ 
•rtM 

For  9*ch  of  th«  totil  numbtr  of  voluntMr  «nd  p«id  hoors  littM 
•bov*  for  m«|Oi  atM  No  3,  (ndtcat*  •  brMkdown  by  PtfC«nt*9*  for 
th«  fcUowiAg  MfvK*  «rtM  whcf •  ippticab!* 

a.  incornc  tnd  EcorMNmc  OpporturtiiY 

$*fvtcn  d*iigr>«d  to  provMS*  Ktequatt  moAty  locdm*  and  •conomt^ 
ooportunity  for  indiwdutli  to  irKtwd*  •rr^ymtrtt  MrvKVt,  in- 
come  m*inttr«nct  MfvkM.  trtd  cort»um«f  prottction  MrvkM 

b.  Env<rOAin«nt«(Co4y}4tton«»ndBMicM«t*rMNMd« 

ThM*  wrvicM  art  dMigrwd  to  promote  optimti  •nvirortmtrttai  con 
^^^.f'^i^  for  hunwo  lift  tod  btsic  Mtilftcton  for  mtttritl  nttdt 
including  food  tnd  nutrition  MrvtcM.  clothing  tnd  tpptrtl  Mrv'ctt. 
ft6u«in9  Mfv<c««:  trtniportttion  ttrvicM,  pubttc  piottetion.  JuitlM 
•nd  uftlY  Mrvkts:  tnv^rorwntnttl  prottctlon  itrvic«t 


S«rvict«  QMrtd  ro  th«  prtitrvttion  tnd  mtinttntrKa  of  good  htdth, 
trMtvntnt  and  c*r«  of  HI  tymHh  tr>d  rthtbstiutlon  of  thtp^y^fy 
handKtpptd,  ¥^)kh  indudta*  phy«k*i  trid  n^,w  imith  mtin:*- 
n«nc«  and  car*  Mrv4oto:  mt<it^  rtUrdatlon  itrvicet;  V^i  rthab'ltta^ 
tion  HOrfCM. 

d  Adtguitt  Knowttdga  tnd  Skllf< 
^  ActMiY  dktcttd  toMtrd  forrnti  tnd  informal  aducatton 

t  Panonal  tnd  SocU)  Adiuitmtnt  and  DtvtiopmtRt 

Cor>dit)orM  coi^wcM  tO  partooU  growth  cf  xh$  l«tdMducf  an*' 
(••<^ng  tf^  indlvkktai  towtrd  hii  owm  lalf  (ulfiilmant  to  inctudt 
f«nM:y  praatfvttion  and  itrangthaning  aarvtcaa.  family  mbititutt 
••rvicai;  aWa  inttrvvntion  iryj  protactba  aarvtcaa:  racraatlonat 
t*ritkn.  tocitt  group  aarvlc**;  artistic  «nd  cwltM/ai  9ppc«tuniti*« 
•trvtcii:ate.  , 

b  Adtquata'yOroan,ttd  Social  I  natrumaAtttiilai 

^  Tha  mobilitatlon  of  paopia  tarvicai  In  tMi  catagory  Inckidaa  corn-^ 
munlty  planning  and  dtMlopmant;  voluntaar  raeruitmant  gnd  )ram<  ~ 
ir^:  and  voluntaar  piaeamant  and  tupe^i^.  only. 


Volunitar  --^^Pald 


Stn»tuf  ofNnoft  Co*npktiti9  Mil  fvm  -  77fl9 
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The  simplified  form  shown  as  Figure  1  W^s  used  to  obtain  data  for  specified 
activities.  It  was  mailed  to 'selected  local  United  Way  organizations,  which  were  then 
responsible  for  mailing  out  and  collecting  forms  from  each  of  their  participating 
agencies.  A  random  sample  of  174  cities  was  drawn  from  a  universe  of  cities  with 
United  Way  organizations.  The  sample  wa^  stratified,  based  on  population  size  and 
geogr^hy  (which  took  into  account  competition  of  population).  (See  Appendix  for 
Jist  of  participating  cities.) 


I 

BASIC  DATA' 


Tables  1  and  2  provide  information  on  the  totals  and  ratios  of  volunteer  person 
hours  to  paid  professional  hours  by  functional  area  according  to  population  si^e  and 
geographical  region.  i 

TaWc  I 
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Totals  and  Ratios  of  Volunteer  Person  Hours  to  Paid  Professional  HoV 
tion  Size  and  Functional  Area. 

1.  Board  and  Committee 

2.  Organization  Sustaining  Activity 

3.  V  Program  Semce 


i  by  Populs' 


Volunteer 

Paid 

Person  Hours 

rrvicssiunBi  nours 

Ratio 

Over  1 .000.000 

I 

2.5 14.200 

« .  ^  z  ^  .4  ij 

2/1 

(N.=  10  cities) 

10.777^899 

1,418.694 

8/1 

total  pbpulation 

3. 

32.909.837 

47,132.002 

0.7/1' 

=  25.875.745 

^.00.000  •  999.000 

1 

1,237.128 

J39.5I7 

4/1 

(N-  17  cities) 

2 

i. 600.1 52 

/92.663 

2/1 

total  population 

3 

16,433,844 

8.338.305 

2/1 

«  9.740.803 

.200.000  .  399,999 

1 

'  784.591 

274.271 

3/1 
3/1 

(N  =  22  cities) 

2, 

965,778  " 

354,276  " 

total  population 

3 

13.750.325 

5.051.257 

3/1 

»  6.571.589 

100.000.  199.999 

1 

1.374.619 

263.043 

5/1 

(N»36cit:es) 

2 

1.469,265 

312,993 

5/1 

total  pop,ulaiion' 

3 

22.558.952 

4,664.771 

5/1 

=  5.284.715 

50,000  ■  99.999 

1 

660.463 

144.849 

5/1 

(N«  37  cities) 

2 

803.169 

181.897 

4/1 

total  population 

3' 

16,653.548 

3.360.033 

5/1 

*  2.791.199 

25.000-49.999 

1 

484,144 

68.789 

7/1 

(N  =  3I  cities) 

2 

313,162 

92.680 

3/1 

.    total  population 

3 

7.275.491 

1.566.451 

5/! 

=  1.146,928 

Less  than  25.000 

I 

92.05S 

57.65  7 

2/1 

(N«2I  cities) 

2 

151.665 

35.124 

4/1 

total  population 

3 

4,616328 

964.819 

5/1 

«  382.532 

Overall  Totals 

i. 

7.147,203 

2373^38 

3/1 

174  cities 

2 

16.081.090 

3.188.327 

5/1 

population  total 

3. 

114,198.325 

71.077.6jr8 

2/1 

-51.793.511 

a.  PftJd  pfofeniontt  «•  1 
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TotaJt  uKi  iUtiot  of  Vohuitecr  Pmo  Hours  to  raid  Profeaioiul  Hours  by  FcdenI  Refioiu  (sco- 
fmpUcal)  and  Functioiuii  Am. 

1.  Board  and  Committee 

2.  Organization  Suttaininj  Activity  ,  '      .  ^ 

3.  Pfofxam  Service  ' 


ropuktkm 

I.  585321 

p^.  9.495.278 
III.  3.108.703 


X.  2328.923 


Volunteer 
Person  Hours 

I.  384376 
1.  229^21 
j.  3.847^1 

1,  407.754 

2,  1.004.667 

3,  '  6^465.656 


560.180 
461.286 
9335.146 

430.986 
905^2 


3  10.056.791 

1.  »  1.623.501 

2.  I0.498JI0 

3.  2  4.093  W 

1.  454372 

2  808385 
3.  11.609.177 

1  1.088.472 

2.  393.240 

3  15.697^30 

1.  763.679 

2.  263359 

3.  13.448j05l 

1.  830.509 

2.  1.118.63^ 

3.  12.368.481 

1.  602374 

2.  396^605 

3.  7.276^99 

1.  7.147^03 

2.  I6.081J090 
3n  14.198325 


Paid 
t  Profesiiotiat 

48»256 
46.995 
866.924 

176.178 
406,138 
16^47^52 

140.973 
157^52 

3^79.752 
99385 
I57.W3 

33W.439 

1,079359 
.  1,062.219 
31.736367^ 

215.424 
719.043 

4.505.953. 
127336 
172.059 

2344.973 
141.160 
102.110 

3.175,060 
170,7H 
234309 

2.772.408 

174.692 
130359 
2.543387 

2373  <38 
3J88327 
71J077315 


Ovenli  Totals 
174  ctties*.. 
population  total 
-51.793.51 1 

a.  Paid  professional  ■  1  « 

I.  Maine.  V«n»nt,  New  HimpiMre.  UituchatetU.  Cd«A«ocut.  ind  Kho<l«  IU#«t 

II.  New  York.  New  Jtney. 

III.  DUtrict  of  "Columbis.  Virjlnla.  W«t  Vinliih.  Mtiyluul.  P»nni>  hnak.  and  OeUwu*. 

IV.  Kentucky. TcnntMM.  North  Ctiolma.  South  Cif oUna.  Uljebiippl.  AUbtnu.  GeorfU.  and  Floridi. 

V.  Uiniie«ou.WlKMUto,IIUiiok,MkUcMi.lA<U^ 

'  VI.  Texu.LottIiiiA«.AtIcaiiM<.Omoma.ai»dN«wMtxko. 

VII.  N«br»ilu.  KaaM,  Iowa,  and  Misnvri.  ^ 

Will.  MontuM«  Wyomlv.  North  Dakota,  South  DtkoU.  Uuh.  tnd  Cbkxtdo 

IX.  Califorak.  Ncrads.  ArlsoM.  aiid  Hawaii. 

X.  WMldi«toa.Alaika.Or«coa.ajidld»ho. 


Ratio* 

8/1 
5/1 
4/1 

2/1 
2/1 
0.4/1 

4/1 
3/1 
3/1 

4/1 
6/1 

3/1 

2/1 
10/1 
08/1 

2/1 
I/I 
3/1 
9/1 
2/1 
7/1 

5/1 
3/J 
4/1 

5/1 
5/1 
4/1 

4/1 
3/1 
3/1 

3/1 
5/1 
2/1 
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ESTIMATION  OF  TOTAL  VOLUNTEER  HOURS 


ERIC 


The  estimate  of  the.toul  number  of  volunteer  person  hours  for  local  United  Way 
organizations  and  agencies  is  based  on  a  10  percent  stVatified  random  sample  of  174 
4^  Mnited  Way  cities  in  Metros  I  through  Xl^  by%hich  information  on  2,181  agencies 
- -'-ras  obtained.  These  data  are  exclusive  of  Red  Cross  agencies  since  the  American 
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National  Red  Cross  supplied  only  nationwide  figures,  rather  than  a  breakdown  of 
-volunteer  hours  by  lOcaj  chapters,  to  reflect  the  quantity  of  volunteer  activity  in 
their  area.  The  estimates  of  volunteer  activity  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross  were  added 
to^the  total  number  of  volunteer  person  hours  derived  from  the  resUlts  of  the 
United  Way  survey. 

'I  I 

Total  number  of  agencies  in  the 

United  Way  system:  34,880 

~  'Lm  total  number  of 

Red  Cross  chapters:  3,177 

*  V  •  ^  31,703  /  ■ 

Number  of  agencies  reporting:  2,181  ,  / 

Total  number  of  volunteer  person 

hours  in  reporting  agencies:  1 37,426,618 

Weight  factor:  31,703  divided  by  2,181*^  14.54 

/      Volunteer  person  hours  in  total  .  . 

universc/e»  Red  Cross  chapters  137,426,618x  14.54=  1,998.183,026 

Grand  Total  volunteer  person  hours,  1,998,183,026 
including  Red  Cross  468,230,936 

2,466,413.962 


The  total  number  of  volunteer  person  hours  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of 
2.2  to  2.6  billion.  -  ^ 


III 

FINDINGS 


The  total  number  of  volujiteer  hours  generated  in  1973  for  United  Way  service 
organization*;  is  estinated  to  be  approximately  2.4  billion  vojunteer  person  hours.  ' 

Relationship  of  Program  Service  to  Auxiliary  Time 

,The  total  number  of  volunteer  person  hours  was  assigned  to  three  major 
functional  areas:  (1)  board  and  committee  (policy  setting)^  (2)  organization 
susjaining  activity  (fund  raising),  .aod  (3)  program  service.  The  breakdown  of 
national  totals  Appears  in  Table  3.  Tabfe  4  shows  the  breakdown  of  volunteer 
activity  in  the  area  of  prograni  service  by  sixUypes  of  agency  seri'ice  programs.* 

Tabia  3  ; 

Percentafe  of  Volunteer  Person  Hours  by  Functional  Art«  (exclustve  of  American 
Red  Cross  chapters)  ^ 

%  of  Tota]  Volunteer  Hours 
*  5.2% 
11.7  ' 
476  ^83.1 
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Functional  Area 
Board  and  committee 
Organization  sustaining  activity 
Program  service 
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Tible4 

PiercenUge  of  ToUl  Profrem  Service  Volunteer  Hours  for  Each  of  Six  Types  of 
Afency  Service  Profrtins  (exclusive  of  American  Red  Orou  chapters) 

Afencies  Grouped  by  Basic 
Program  Service  Arcas^ 

A.  Income  and  Economic  Opportunity  0.3% 

Goodwill  Industries 
*  Employment  Services 

B.  Environmental  Conditions  and  Basic  Material  Needs  li) 

Salvation  Army 
Missions 

Transportation  Services 
Meal  Services 

C.  Health  •  3.0 

Arthritis  Foundations 
Mental  Health  Associations 
Home  Health  Agencies 
Alcoholism 
Hospitals 

Tuberculosis  Associations 

D.  Adequate  Knowledge  and  Skills  I  -2 

Special  Education 
Adult  Education 

E.  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment  and  Development     *    *  93.1 

Day  Care 

Family  Counseling 
YMCA  -  YWCA 
Boys*  Chibs- Girls*  Clubs 
Boy  Scouts  -  Girl  Scouts 
Camp  Fire  Girls 
4-H  Clubs 

F.  ^  Adequately  Ortanized  Social  Instrumentalities  1  -4 

Volunteer  Bureaus 
Planning  Councils 
Information  and  Referral 
Neighborhood  Development 

a.  Each  V>rpnlzation  wu  then  a  code»  A-F»  to  deti^ntte  where  the  intjor  portion  of  that  affrncy*! 
tolunteer  pcogram  service  time  wu  expended.  Categorict  are  bued  oa  tJWASIS  (United  Way  of 
America  Serrloe  Identiikadoo  ^yttem)  goals. 


An  analysis  of  the  percentage  figures  in  Table  4  by  population  indicate  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference  among  cities  of  various  sizes  in  the  percentages  of 
volunte%»r  time  accounted  for  by  board  and  committee,  organization  sustaining 
activity,  and  program  service  areas. 

Ratio  of  Volunteer  to  Paid  Professional  Time 

V 

The  overall  ratios  of  volunteer  ta  paid,  professional  activity  for  the  three 
functional  areas  defined  in  this  study  are  shown  in  table  5. 
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T«btt  5 

RatkM  of  Volwntcier  fmon  Houn  to  fm4  Profearionil  Suff  by  Functional  Attm 

Fun^ional  Aret  Ratio:  Vohsntecr  to  frofctrionil* 

Board  and  committee  3.0  to  1 

Organiutional  sustaining  activity  *         5.0  to  1 

Program  service  1.6  to  I 

h  ^■ 
Average  OveraU^  Ratio:*'  1.8  to  1 

a.  Paid  profeariooal  ■  I  ^  ' 

b.  Ratio  of  the  sums  of  total  volunteer  houn  versus  sums  of  total  profesrional  hours  " 

Volunteer  Time  and  Community  Size 

An  estimate  of  per  capita  volunteer  United  Way  activity  in  the  United  States 
points  toward  an  average  10  person  hours  per  year  based  on  a  U.S.  population  of 
210,000,000.  Communities  with  populations  of  20,000  to  60,Q00  tend  to  have  a 
per  capita  volunteer  activity  among  United  Way  member  agencies  nearly  double  that 
of  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of  1  million. 


Program  Service  Intensity' 

There  is  an  indication  of  program  service  intensity  when  comparinlf  volunteer  to 
professional  person  hquri.by  functional  areas.  (See  Table  6.)  Each  of  the  six 
program  service  areas  reports  a  predominance  of  volunteer  services  performed  .in 
board  and  committee  and  in- organization  sustaining- areas.  This  finding  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  volunteer  activities  in  the  functional  areas  of  policy  setting  and 
organizational  nr^aintenance,  which  provides  the  necessary  support  for  the  program 
activity  of  agencies.  The  surprisingly  high  ratio  of  volunteer  hours  to  professional 
hours  in  the  area  Oi  organization  sustaining  activities  for  F  type  agencies  may  br 
explained  by  the  ui..  .  le^  character  of  this  agency  type  which  in  many  cases  is 
continually  in  the  process  of  developing  services,  defining  needs,  and  tapping 
available  community  financial  resources,  tasks  that  are  traditionally  the  domain  of 
volunteers. 


T«hl«6 


Ratios  of  Volunteer  to  Professional  Activity  Within  Three  Functional  ArcM  for  Each 
of  Six  Types  of  Agency  Service  Programs. 


A. 


X^ciet  Grouped  4>y  BmIc 
.  Prognm  Senrice  Aitag^ 

Income  A  Ec<Jnomic  Opportunity 
Goodwill  Industnp 
Employment  Services 


Board  and 
Committee 
(VolTftof.) 

I.l/I 


Orfudzatioa  Ttoi^ma 

SustaiDing  Smic«Ratto^ 

^ictivity  (an  areas) 

(VolTftof.)  (VolTProf.) 


3.2/1 


0.4/1 


ERLC 


B.  Environmental  Conditions 
Basic  Material  Needs 
Salvation  Army 
Missions  • 
Transportation  Services 
Meal  Services  (Meals  on 
Wheels^  etc.) 


3.4/1 


1.7/1 
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0.6/ \ 


•C.    Health  .  3.471 

^         Arthritis  Foundationifl  i 
^     MenUl  Hulth  Asiociations  ^ 
Home  Health  Agencies 
Alcoholism 
^Jlospitals       ^  , 
Tuberculosis  Associations 
Et^  _ 

Adequate  Knowledge  &  Skills  4'  1.8/1 

S(>ecitl  Education 
Adult  Education 


0.4/1 


.0 

0  / 


1.0^1 


0.3/i 


3.4/1 


3.4/1 


2  JO/ 1 


0.7/1 


al  Adjustment 
Rd  Development 
Day<^ 

Family  Counseling 
YMCA  -  YWGAu 
BoyV  Clt>ts  -  G^*  CLibs 
Boy  Scouts  -  Girl  Se^ts 
Camp  Fire  Girls 
4-Haubs  0> 

F.    Adequately  Organized  Social 
Instrumentalities 
Volunteer  Bureaus 
PUnnidf  Councils 
Information  and  Referral 
^  Neighborhood  Development 


a.  Each  orgaauatioo      ghtn  a  code.  A-F.  to  designate  «hcre  the  mtfof  portion  of 
t|tt»cy*s  v<>Iunttei  program  lervict  time  was  expended.  Categories  are  bai«4.oo  UWASIS  (United 
Way  of  America  Service  IdestlflatioQ  System)  pals.  *  .  •  y 

b.  Wdpfodiiiooal-l  / 


Aiiccatton  of  Manpower 
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Tabic  7  represents  the  frequency  distribulion  of  all  reporting  agencies  in  each 
prograrp  service  area,  listed  by  type  of  activity  and  by  ratio  of  volunteer  to* 
profcssi    A  person  hours;  '  ■      .  .  ' 

-  The  .'dings  displayed  in  the  table  are  a  more  detailed  supplement  tKihe 
informa  n  contain^d  in  Table  6.  Table  7  collapses  the  reported  v^ntecr/profcs- 
-sional-r*.*ios^  intathree^catci^ories  (less  than  1/10;  greater  tfc^n  l/lSrboLJcss  tllSfl 
1/1;  and  over  1/1)  m  ordef  to^nalyze  the  volunteer  jnd  professlon^st^alce-up 
within  the  organizations!  environment.ln  which  each,  type  of»  agency  performs  its 
overall  (type  I)  and  its  special  objective  related  (type  u)  pHogram  services.  Thik, 

^  Tabje  7  is  an  indicator  of  volunteer  program  orientation  or  program  intensity  in 
various  types  of  agencies  as  explained  by  the  frequencies  found  within  tl)^  three 
ratio  categories.  ^'T  '  ^         A  ^''^x'^"^^^ 

The  different  volunteer/professional  ratios  in  each  pro^m  sel«/i<be-2BiBa^sc^^  \ 
the  ^)ak^up  of  the'o.'ganizational  structure  in  which  th^selected  lagepc/^ypes  ^ 
perfornR  their  services.  A  ratio  of  less  than  1/10  means  a  work  situatiisifi  wi^  a 
predominantly  professional  staff  adn^'nistering  the  services  while  a  ratio  of  oyer  1/1 
Indicates  agency  activities  in  which  thb  volunteer  'element  dAninates.  The  middle 
categoiy  'less  than  1/1  but  greater  than  1/10"  descril^es  the  wide  range  between  tfe 

•     4wo  above*nf)entioned  extremes.  For  exampTte:  E  (personal  and  social  adjustment  and 
d^elopment)  type  agencies  have  an  overall  ratio  of  2  volunteers  to  1  professional.- 
In  this  case,  the  volunteer*d6minated  situation  is  evident  in  more  than  half  .(54^ 
Q   int)  of  all  reporting  agencies  for  type  I  activities.  The^same  result  applies^to 


JM9  7 

ALLOCATION  OF  MANPOWER* 
Frequencies  of  IVognwn  Service  Ratios  to  Volunteer  and^ofessional  Time 


Type  I  denotes  ratio  of  a// program  service  time  for  A,  B,C,  etc.,  type  agencies  to /o/fl/\-olunteer  time. 
Type  II  denotes  ratio  of  only  A  or  B  or  C,  etc.^type  program  service  time  tp  other  program  service  areas. 


Predominance  of 
professional  activity 

to 

Predominance  of 
volunteer  activity 

IVogram  Service  Area 

Ratio 

volunteer/professional 

Ratio  less 
than  1/10 

Less  than  1/1 
but  sreater 
flian  1/10 

Ratio 
over  1/1 

Total 
Agencies 

A. 

t  Income  &  Economic  Opportunity 
(Goodwiil  Industries,  Employment 

4/10 

Type  I  activities 
Type  11  activities 

44% 
37 

27% 
34 

29% 
29 

100% 

B. 

Environmental  Conditions  &  Basic 

Irlaicridl  l^CCUS  \OalVailon  fWinyf 

Missions,  Transportation  Services, 
Meal  Services,  Etc.) 

6/10. 

* 

Type  1  activities 
Type  11  activities 

31 

19 

32 
37 

37 
44 

C. 

Health  (Arthritis  Foundations,  Mental 
Health  Associations,  Home  Health  Agencies, 
Alcoholism,  Hospitals,  Tuberculosis 
Associations,  Etc.) 

4/!0 

Type  I  activities 
Type  11  activities 

V 

44 
30 

31 
■'40 

i 

25 
30 

D. 

Adequate  Knowledge  &  Skills  (Special 
,  Education,  Adult  Education,  Etc.) 

3/10 

Type  I  activities 
Type  II  activities 

31 
25 

44 
38 

■  25 
37 

11. 

Personal  &  Social  Adjustment  and  Develop* 
^ment  (Day  Care,  Family  Counseling,  YMCA  • 
YWCA,  Boys'  Clubs  -  Gjrls*  Clubs,  Boy 
Scouts  -  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  441 
Clubs,-Elc.) 

20/10 

Type  1  activities 
Type  11  activities 

18 
19 

28 
•3! 

54 
50 

F' 

Adequately  Organized  Social  Instrum^'ntal- 
ities  (Volunteer  Bureaus,  Planning  Councih, 
information  and  Referral,  Neighborhood  ^ 
Development,  Etc.) 

/  7/10^ 

Type  1  activities 
Type  II  activities 

18 
16 

44 
30 

38 
54 

t.  Example  of  interpretation:  In  Program  Service  Area  A,  44%  of  all  reporting  agencies  perform  their  program  service  (type J  activities)  in  a  situation  that  is  marked 
by  the  predominance  of  paid  professionals  (with  a  latic  test  than  1/10).  . 
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type  II  activities  (primary  program  service  related  to  other  program  secyjces 
performed  by  the  agency)  where  volunteers  (^ominate"50  percent  of  all  agencies 
Involved  in  E  progrant^service  activities. 

"V 
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,  Appendix 


List  of  174  Cities  Partich  >ing  IrKJhe  United  Way  Study 

Branford^^^onn.  Griffith,  Ind. 

Norwalk,  Conn.  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Muncle,  Ind. 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 


FlagsUff,  Ariz. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. ' 
)onesb<^ro.  Ark. 
Uit\:  Rock,  Ark. 

Bakersfleld,  Calif. 
•   Chico,  Calif. 

China  Lake,  Calif. 

Eureka,  Calif.  ' 

Modesto,  Calif. 

Monterey,  Calif. 
"Riverside,  Calif. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SanU  Barbara,  Calif. 

SanU  Rpsa.  Calif. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Ventura,  Calif. 

VIctorvllle,  Calif. 
— WoodUfid^^alif.' 

Yuba  City,  Caflf:  • 

Colorado  Sprlng^^^olo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


Southlngton,  Conn. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Newnan,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Boise,  Idaho 

Anna,  III. 
Aurora,  III. 
Beardstown,  III. 
Carbondale,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
Decatur,  III. 
East  St  Louis,  III. 
Elgin,  III. 
Galesburg,  III. 
Macomb,  III. 
Monmouth,  III. 

-Morrls^JIL  ^ 

Rockford,  111. 
Streator,  111. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.^ 
Greencastle,  Ind."' 


Ames,  Iowa 
Boone,  Iowa 
Dubuque,  Iowa 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Muscatine,  Iowa 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Hays,  Kan. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
WIchiu,  Kan. 

Lexington,  Ken. 
^oulsvllle.  Ken. 

Alexandria,  La. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La.  ' 
Shreveport,  La. 

Bangor,  Maine 
Portland,  Maine 

-GumberJandj^dL^ 

Wllllamstown,  Mass. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Manistee,  Mich* 
Monroe,  Mich* 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Winona,  Minn. 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

KmwXftyrMa  

Nevada,  Mo. 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 
Wellsvilie^Mo. 

Billlnfs,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Omaha,  Neb.- 

Reno,  Nev. 

Manchester,  N.H. 
Nashua,  N.H. 

Mdrrlstown,  N.j. 
Union  County,  N.j. 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 
SanU  Fe,  N.M. 

Albany,  NX 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Oswego,  N.Y. 
Rome,  N.Y. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
Troy,  N.Y. 

Ashevlile,  N.C 
Durham,  N.C 
Fayettevlile,  N.C 


Gastonia,  N.C 
Reldsvilie,  N.C 
Wllmlnron,  Kt 

Fargo,'N.D. 
Grand  Foflcs,  N.D. 

Akron,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
^Daytoivphlo 
Fostorla,  Ohlo^^-^ — 
Hamilton,  Ohio 
Ironton,  Ohk> 
Montpeller,  Ohio 
Sidney,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Ardmore,  Okla^ 
Stillwater,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Qkla.  ^ 

Corvallls,  Ore.--  " " 

Bloomsburg,  Pi 
Klttannlng,  Pa. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa.'    ,  • 
Unlontown,  Pa. 
Vandsrgrlft,  Pa. 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.C 
Columbia,  S.C 

Rapid  City,  S.O. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.O. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 
ChatUnooga,  Tenn. 
Clarksvllli,  Tenn. 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Beaumont,  Texr"- 
Big  Sprlngi  Tex. 
*  /ort  Worth,  Tex. 
''Galveston,  Tex. 
Kllleen,  Tex. 
Angleton,  Tex. 
Lu'jbock,  Tex. 
Midland,  Tex. 
Odessa,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Wfchlta^Falls^Tex. 
A 

Ogden,  titah 
Provo,  titah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CharlottesvIKe,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va.  « 
Richmond,  Va. 

Beltlngham,  Wash. 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Everett,  Wash. 
TrhCltles,  Wash. 
Moses  Lake,  Wash,  y' 
Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash.  ' 

Charleston,  W.Va. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Weston,  W.  Va. 

Wausau,  Wis, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  wis. 

Casper,  Wyo. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Footnotes  " 

nJ/u^^  °^c*t*u^**!  ^^^^^  <n  the  United  Sutes  can  be  found  In  an  article  by 

c/?">*T.^*^       ^".'^^  "Volunury  Associations  .and  Volunteering  In  the 

Un^d  StoUjs,"  Vofuntary  Action  Research  1974:  Voluntary  Action  Around  the  World.  David 
n!!!!!?"^'""^'  r^^:  ""^  *  company).  A  selecth^e  bibliography  can  be  found  In 
WM,  Voluntary  Qxt^i^r  American  Review  of 

Sociology,  Alex  Inkelef,  ed.  (Palo  Alto:  Annual  Review  Inc.,  1975). 

Of  partkular  Interest  Is  Americans  Volunteer  by  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.S: 
?^fV"*"/L^L^*^'  1969;  SUnley  Levin  and  Robert  J.  Griggs,  Volunteering  In  Rehabilitation 
Facilities,  (Washlngtof^^^  GoodwHI  Industries  of  Amef  lea,  1971);  and  a  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census  and  ACTION  to  "provide  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  volunteer  work  and  the  kinds  of 
services  It  provides,"  scheduled  to  be  published  in  eariy  1975. 

sUff  determined  that  comparisons  would  be  more  meaningful  by  excluding  staff 
not  directly  involved  In  program  administration  or  acthflty. 

'LtTIl\i*!?ful"^i!l!'  ^^^^  '         '^^''^  '^^^  over      million,  to 

ttoiTflze,'  "      ♦25,000.  Fund*raising  abilities  generally  conform  to  popula- 


A  PHILANTHROPJC  PROFILE  OF  FOUR 
.CITIES:  ATLANTA  CLEVELAND,  DES  MOINES, 
HARTFORD 


This  series  of  community  studies  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs,  Inc.,  New  York.  A  brief  summary  pf  the  studies,  prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Affblrs,  Is  followed  by  reports  highlighting  the  major  findings  of 
eac/i  community  survey. 


"  summary' 

,    Private  pliilantliropy  plays  a  significant  role  in  the'health,  welfare,  educational 
cultural,  recreational,  religious,  and  human-need  areas  of  every  city  studied  Virtually 
the  entire  population  of  each  city  is  in  some  way  affected  by  those  institutions. 
Respondents  in  each  of  the  four  cities  studied  generally  agree  tfiat  if  present  tax 

jncentives  governing  charitable  contributions  are  diminished  to  any  substantial  deeree 

community-agencies  and  Mrvices  will  oiffcr  »ro,»i„  tk^  j  r   .  ' 

various  organizations 
example: 


„         ..o        —  aic  uimini:>neu  lo  any  sUDSianiia 

Sreatly.  The  degree  of  harm  done  to 
rganizationsWould-dependon^the  kinds  of  changes  in  the  tax  structure.  For 


Hospitals,  colleges,  universifes,  museums  and  other  culturaM^iitiTutlons 
depend  greatly  on  bequests  sud  legacies.  If  the  tax  incentives  for  this  kind-of 
»wng  were  reduced  substantially  or  eliminated,  these  institutions'  ability  to 
survive  and  function  would  be  jeopardized. 

Museums  depend  heavily  upon  gifts  of  art  from  benefactors.  If  the  present 
lolhl^?  8'^^        eliminated,  most  art  museums  would 

atrophy  (and  it  is  likely  that  some  museums  would  not  have  been  possible). 

Endowments  are  vital  to  the  present  operations  of  most  colleges,  universities 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  cultural  institutions.  Income  from  such  funds 
provides  for  a  host  of  services,  as  well  as  a  source  to  defray  deficits.  The  bulk  of 
endowment  funds  comes  from  bequests  and  legacies.  Any  serious  change  i-i  tax 
laws,  making  fsuch  gifts  less  attractive  to  the  donor  would  result  in  serious 
economic-an^.therefore  sc-rvice  -dislocation  to  the  recipient  organizations. 
•  organizations  report  tiiat  a  significant  percentage  of  large  gifts  from 

individuals  is  in  tiieform  of  appreciated  securities.  Here,  too,  major  contributors 
have  told  us  that  tiieir  philanthropic  activities  would  be  more  modest  if  tiie  tax 
incentives  for  such  gifts  were  reduced  or  eliminated.  And  tiie  recipient  agencies 
repoit  they  would  suffer  greatly-although  in  the  cities  studied  we,found  varyine 
im  pact  of  such  gifts.  « r  ■  "s 

examples  above  relate  to  tax  incentives  for  essentially  wealtiiy 
ihJiividuals  who  make  large  gifts,  tiie  evidence  also  showed  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  all  charitable  gifts  are  received  in  the  month  of  December, 
indicating  that  for  all  givers  tiie  tax  incentive  plays  a  role  in  their  giving.  This 
too,  was  borne  out  in  interviews  in  each  of  the  cities.  ' 

The  significance  of  private  philantiimpy  and  tiieireed  for  it  has  not  diminished 
«vaj  in  those  sectors  where  public  fundsTiave  become  available.  In  feet,  the  infusion  of 
public  funds  has  generaljy  increased  the  visibility  of  agencies  receiving  such  funds 
resulbng-in  greater. demand  for  tiieir  services.  These  agencies'  financial  needs  have 
therefore  not  lessened.  Private  sector  giving  is  more  sensitive,  aware  and  responsive  to 
community  needs.  In  some  instances  it  prec«des  by^ecades  tiie  public  commitment. 

Tax  incentives  play  a  vital  role  in  individual  giving,  and  less  of  a  role  in  corporate 
•philanthropy.  Tax  incentives  are  and  have  been  a  majoK..factor  in  the  creation  of 
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philanthropic  foundations.  These  threersources-individuals,  foundations,  corpora* 
tions-provide  virtually  all  philanthropic  funds.  • 
In  no  city  did  we  find  evidep<Je  of  "sacrifical"  giving  -  no  one  appears  to  **give 
until  it  hurts."  (The  sole  exception  was  Jewish  philanthropy  during  the  October  1973 
^r,  when  large  sums  wer^ -raised  very  quickly,  without  any  apparent  dimunition  of 
regular  philanthropic  cpitiributions.  In  Des  Moines,  for  example,  $i;000,000  was 
raised  in  20  minutes/>t  telephoning  from  700  families.)  Generally,  we  found  that 
incentives  are  important  to  all  levels  of  givers,  although  wealthy  individuals  receive  the 
largest  tax  bcnepts  from  their  philanthropy. 

Each  citV/siudied  has  a  m/n/mt/m  of  5,000  people  serving  on  their  nonprofit  agency 
boards,  and^ nany  times  that  number  serving  in  a  variety  of  volunteer  positions.  They 
tend  ia^e  among  the  community's  leaders  and  they  have  great  conviction  aboOt  the 
worj&^eydo. 

There  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of  whim,  prejudice,  and  susceptibility  to  business 
"and  social  pressures  in  much  of  the  major  philanthropic  giving.  Defined  criteria  for^ 
giving  are  an  exception,  not  a  rule.  Most  agencies,  therefore,  are  forced  to  be 
responsive  to  whatever  allocation  processes  are  established  by  the  prim^  funding 
sources  in  their  field. 

Of  the  cities  studied:  Atlanta  has  400  nonprofit  organizations-one  for  every  2,500 
persons;  Cleveland  has  550-one  for  every  4,000;  Des  Moines'has  252-one  for  every 
1,130  persons;  Hartford  has  423-one  for  every  1,800  inhabitants.^  (New  York,  by 
contrast,  has  1,300  health  and  welfare  agencies  alone-one  for  every  6,800  people.) 

Some  of  the  differences  and  similarities  that  we  found  in  philantWopic  giving 
patterns  in  the  various  cities  are  as  follows: 

•  The  proportion  of  income  derived  from  major  sources  appears  to  be  substantially 
different  For  example,  the  Atlanta  study  shows  69  percent  of  agency  income  coming 
from  public  sources  and  users'  fees  and  31  percent  from  private  sources,  while  in 
Hartford  40  percent  of  income  is  derived  from  private  sources,  1 8  percent  from  public, 
and  42  percent  from  users'  fees,  and  in  Cleveland,  36  percent  from  private,  46  percent 
from  public,  and  18  percent  from  users'  fees.  This  might  be  an  erroneous  interpreta* 
tion  because  it  may  be  based  on  a  sampling  of  too  few  agencies,  but  those  are  the  per* 
centages  which  have  emerged. 

•  The  foundation  role  in  philanthropy  in  the  cities  studied  was  mixed.  We  found 
the  Woodruff  Foundation  in  Atlanta  and  tiie  Cleveland  Foundation  in  Cleveland  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  social  programs,  (Their  participation  in  a  project  appeared  to  give 
the  project  greater  legitimacy,  and  thereby  encouraged  the  involvcmcnj  of  other 
funding  sources.)  We  did  not  find  such  foundation  leadership  in  Des  Moiri^s.  In 
Hartford,  we  found  tiiat  corporate  philanthropy  played  tiie  major  role  in  providing 
leadership  and  responsibility.  It  appeared  to  have  a  greater  impact  in  thatc^ty  than 
corporate  philanthropy  did  in  each  of  the  other  cities  studied. 

•  Each  city  studied  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  dollars  raised  in 
all  categories  between  1969  and  1973,  but  in  no  city  did  we  find  the  amount  keeping 
ahe§d  of  the  inflation  during  tiiat  same  period.  In  other  .words,  while  dollar  income 
rose,  the  agencies  generally  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  increase  services  to  meet 
expanding  needs.  .  ^ 

•  Whfeit  is  not  likely  that  any  community  can  ever  meet  all  of  its  human  needs, 
each  city  reported  an  impressive  number  of  needs  which  neither  the  public  nor  private 
sector,  individually  or  collectively,  were  meeting  adequately.  Among  these  were 
inadequate  public  transportation,  irtadequate  low  and  lower  middle  inconf>e  housing, 
inadequate  mental  healtii,  mental  retardation,  and  day  ;/ire  services.  Effective 
programs  for  dealing  with  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  special  services  for  the  aging,  and 
women's  counseling  were  also  areas  of  emerging  need  which  had  not  yet  been  fully 
met.      ,         .  ' 
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Summarized  below  are  responses  of  individuals  and  organizations  to  specific 
questions  asked  in  each  of  Jhe  city  .purveys.  .     .  ' 

Impactof  Public  Funds  WPrivate  Programs  '  \ 

With  regard  to  thic  effect  of  the  introduction  of  government  funds  into  programs 
.  formerly  finaiKed  essentially  by  private  philanthropy,  a  majority  of  the  organizations 
concerned  said  their  programs  wer»,affected  by  an  increase  in  client  use  of  services,  an 
increase  in  aCcountobility,*and  an  incceasc  in  the  base  from  which  clients  are  drawn. 
Many  of  these  agendes  noted  an  increa^  in  government  control  of'the  program,  but 
also  pointed  to  greater  security  in  agency  funding.  Others,  however,  reported  that 
public  funding  .js  erratic,  undependable,  and  subject  to  last  minute  changes  in 
appropriations.  .  ^ 

Culfural  institutions  reported  a  considerable  increase  in 'funds  through  allocations 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  These  increases,  however,  were  largely  offset 
by  in^flationary  pressures.  Some  art  museums  were  concerned  about  any  possible 
reduction  or  elimination  in  the  tax  incentives  for  gifts  of  works  of  art. 

Apparently,  the  infusion  of  public  money  has  not  resulted  in  any  appreciable 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  anwunts  of  money  received  from  private  sources,  although 
many  organizations  say  they  have  had  a  slight  increase  in  both  large  and  small 
contributors,  possibly  because  of  the  greater  visibility  given  tiieir  program  as  a  result  of 
public  intervention. 


fncentives  for  Philanthropic  Giving 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  about  the  need  for  tax  incentives  for  charitable 
contributions.  The  one  exception  to  this  view  was  that  of  some  corporate  social 
rcsponsiblity  officers  who  said  that  business,  public  relations,  and  the  need  for 
professional  manpower  were  sometimes  equal-or  even  more  important- 
considerations.  Our  interviews  with  major  donors  in  each  of  the  cities  showed  that 
about  3  out  of  4  would  decrease  their  gifts  if  incentives  were  reduced.  About  1  out  of 
10  said  this  would  not  result  in  any  substantial  change  in  their  giving  practices  In 
Hartford,  our  sampling  indicates  that  close  to  40  percent  of  the  total  income  of  the 
agencies  reported  is  affected  by  tax  laws.  Inasmuch  as  our  sampling  included  hospitals 
which  have  high  third-party  and  user  fee  payments,  this  figure  is  quite  significant.  Our 
Hartford  findings  indicate  that  philanthropic  sources  accounted  for  the  following 
percentages  of  filhdsf  individual  gifts,  including  fund-raising  events,  19  percent; 
bequests  and  investment  income,  5  percent  each;  foundations  and  corporations,  3 
percent  each.  Public  sources  accounted  for  18  percent  of  the  income  of  the  reporting 
agencies,  while  user  fees,  which  inclt^des  third-party  payments  to  hospitals  (a  major 
item),  was  42  percent.  In  Cleveland,  the  percentages  were  approximately  the  same. 
Atlanta,  as  noted  previously,  receives  a  lower  percentage  of  its  funds  from  the  private 
sector.  (The  Des  Moines  sampling  did  not  provide  comparable  figures.) 


The  Role  of  Volunteers 

We  Identified  three  major  functions  of  volunteers:  program  delivery,  policy  making 
and  fund  raising.  The  questions  we  asked  related  to  what  would  happen  to  this  pool  of 
volunteers,  which  is  substantial  in  each  of  the  cities  studied,  if  the  public  sector  took 
responsibility  for  all  funding,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  fpr  fund-raising  volunteers. 

The  consensus  was  that  most  program-delivery  and  policy-making  volunteers  would 
no  longer  contribute  thei/  time  because  it  is  the  contribution  of  money  that  results  In 
thftcnncern  and  awareness  leading  to  volunteer  participation.  A  common  response  was 
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that  people  become  aware  of  the  organization  because  they  arc  either  approached  for 
money  or  raise  money  themselves,  and  through  this  channel  begin  to  contribute  otfier 
services. 

:        '      J  ■ 

The  Role  of  Philanthropic  Money  * 

There  was  general  agreement  in  each  of  the  cities  that  only  the  private  sector  is 
sensitive  to  and  treasonably  responsive  to  the  need  for  providing  new  and  innovative 
services,  and  that  this  response  is  felt  and  acted  upon  long  before  it  is  acceptable  to 
and  acted  upon  by  the  public  sector.  For  example,  we  found  substantial  evidence  that 
the  growth  of  hqman  services  and  demands  for  them  goes  far  beyond  the  traditional 
areas  of  health,  education,  welfare,  culture,  and  religion.  In  ^ach  of  the  four 
communities  studied-albeit  to  different  degrees-we  have  fouijd  that  new  social 
agencies  have  been  established,  essentially  with  modest  philanthropic  support,  to  serve 
new  areais  of  Deed  which  either  had  not  been  recognized  or  clearly  identified  several 
years  ago  (for  example,  women's  counseling,  hot  lines,  sex  therapy,  family  planning/ 
encounter  groups,  halfway  houses,  special  services  for  the  aging,  abortion  counseling, 
alternative  education  counseling,  community  schools),  yirtually  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  started  because  of  the  conviction  of  one  or  more  private  citizens  that  such 
services  were  needed;  their  initial  funds,  almost  without  exception,  came  from  the 
private  philanthropic  sector. 

In  the  interviews  we  conducted,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  although  tax 
incentives  played  a  relatively  minor  rple  in  the  .formation  of  these  organizations,  the 
fact  that  contributions  to  them  can  be  deducted  from  personal  income  tax  does  play  a 
role  in  keeping  the  organizations  alive  and  in  providing  services  that  are  not  normally 
provided  by  the  longer-established  nonprofit  organizations. 

'  Government  Expansion  into  Areas  of  Human  Need 
as  a  Result  of  Private  Agency  Activity 

A  significant  number  of  persons  interviewed  believed  that  it  was  the  initiative  of 
private  agencies  that  stimulated  federal  intervention  into  areas  such  as  mental  health, 
child  and  family  services,  day  care,  environment  and  conservation,  and,  in  a  major 
way,  research  into  a  wide  variety  of  categorical  diseases  through  the  various  Institutes 
of  Health  and  in  support  of  hospital  building  programs  through  Hill  Burton  funds  and 
•  other  federally  funded,  medical-oriented  programs. 

For  example,  virtually  all  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  had  their  origin  in  the 
work  done  initially  by  national  and  local  voluntary,  nonprofit,  categorical  disease 
agencies,  almost  all  of  which  did  an  especially  good  job  of  building  public  awareness  so 
that  the  Congress  was  moved  to  act  to  create  a  National  Institute  to  help  support 
research  and  other  activities. 


Accountability  and  Priority  Setting 

Corporate  and  business  leaders  we  interviewed  told  us  they  do  not  apply  the  same 
standards  of  performance  or  effectiveness  In  their  philanthropic  activities,  either  as 
board  members  or  as  contributors,  as  they  do  to  their  business  activities.  Most  said 
they  didn't  want  to  become  "too  involved.**  Many  said  they  didn't  have  the  time. 

We  fqund,  therefore,  that  the  measurable  standards  of  accountability  that 
determine  the  ability  of  a  for-profit  business  to  function,  do  not  apply,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  not-for-profit  agencies.  While  national  organizations  such  as  United 
Way,  National-Health  Council,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  and  Family  Service 

ociation  of  America  do  set  minimum  standards  for  professional  performance  and 
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financial  accounubility.  there  are  still  vast  areas  governing  efficiency  effectiveness 

?"en$  enV  wf  EJ'^V^'^hP^''!?^^  accoSnUbility'  of  sSeV  Sat  1  be 
strengthened.  We  have  found  evidence  that  the  infusion  of  public  funds  into 
heretofore  privately  funded  ^encies  has  resulted  in  a  greater  degreeof  accinSbility; 

^^kJHr^L^l^  °^  3t  tf'e  convenience  of  the 

agency  rather  tnan  the  user. 

cte'J^lonini  ""'"^  in  the  existing  mechrjiisms  for 

developing  a  pnonty -setting  process  which  would  have  m^or  impact  on  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  United  Way  and  other  public  and  private  funders  of 

■  Sinn  ImnnVihH""-  'P*^'  ^°         °"  ^  fragmented,  subjective,  insular 

fashion  among- the  various  funding  sources.  Such  rationality  and  desire  for Veater 

,  accountability  may  indeed  be  "an  "im^ssible  dream,"  or  the  price  one  pa?s  fo 
•™f      volunurism,  but  with  employment  and  costs  in  the  human  service  sector 

JeiJvt  stl^V  °'  ^ 

volI!?t^*r"?nr't^'r-*'^  ''c*°!''J  'T'^'^  '°y^'^'"  ^Ve  not  transferr^blerTT- 

^  T  L  J      Cancer  Society  does  not  work  for  Heart,  Lung,  Muscular  Dyst-ophy. 

^J^l-TZiu  ^^''-^^  '''^^^  '-8^"''^*  raising  funds.  A  person  primarily  interested  in 
Jhebcal  philharmonic  or  opera  is  generally  not  interested  n  supporting  the  science  or 
Zl  TT'^'a  mi  "^f"^  '"stan«s,  each  will  contribute  to  the  other's  charity-"you  rub 
rltt^^'^  '  'i  "i^yo"."-  The  proliferation  of  nonprofit,  tax^xempt  organizations 
continues  in  each  of  the  cities  studied.      .  6a.i.Muuiis 
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:    PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  IN  METROPOLITAN  ATLANTA 

The  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Inc.  t 

a 

I      c  - 

PRIVATE  NONPROni  AGENOBS  IN  ATLANTA 

A  major  portion  of  private  philanthropy  supports  pfivate  nonprofit  institutions. 
I  J^ir^  *^-  with  how  nonprofit  agencies  in  each  field  of  sc-vice  are 

ftjnded,  the  impact  of  pnvate  dollan  on  their  ability  to  serve  the  community,  and  how 
they  relate  to  the  total  rieeds  m  each  field. 

« ^Aiu*^^  to  assess  these  facts,  financial  data  for  1969  and  1973  were  gatiiered  from 
5i  different  agencies  and  institutions:  Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  the 
administiators  of  50  institutions.  In  determining  the  needs  and  trends  in  private  and 
public  scivice  areas,  a  series  of  task  forces  was  assembled  from  experts  in  each  of  eight 
uiuerent  tleids. 

While  the  impact  of  philantiiropy  on  public  institutions  vras  not  specifically 
ana  yzed,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a  significant  portion  of  private 
philantiiropy  benefits  public  agencies.  Many  hospitals  and  universities  under  public 
aospices  depend  heavily  on  private  dollars  for  capital  expansion.  Public  universities 
also  «Ke  private  money  to  supplement  faculty  salaries  and  for  scholarships.  To  cite 
'  A^,    ^^P'i'  "V  over  six  million  private  dollars  purchased  and 

^developed  parks  for  the  City  of  Atlanta.  ■ 

'a  ^H''  ""'P'*     P"^'**  institutions  drew  more  heavily  from  some  fields 

tlwn  others  and  since  there  is  considerable  difference  among  tiie  fields  in  source  of 
■  income.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  combine  financial  data  for  all  agencies.  Analysis  of  tiie 
sample  by  field  of  service  does  provide  a  representative  view  of  private  agencies  in 
-Atlanta.  Seyen  different  fields  are  analyzed:  higher  education,  primary  and  secondaiv 
""I  yo"*  ""'ic".  hospitals,  otiier  healtii  services,  social 

^i^h'^M  ^  «  presented  below.  Details  • 

for  each  field  of  service  are  described  in  the  following  pages. 

I  -i-j'*^  '^"^^^  ^  institutions  from  foundations,  corporations  and 

Individuals  represent  a  sniall  percentage  of  operating  budgets  in  most  fields.  The  maior 
ejaption  i$  culture  and  humanities;  this  field  received  29  percent  of  Its  income  from 
tiiese  sources  in  both  years  suiveyed.  Botii  general  health  services  and  higher  education 
obtained  about  10  percent  of  tfieir  budgets  directly  from  foundations,  corporations, 
arid  individuals  in  each  of  die  two  years.  v«.puiaiiui». 

Indirectly,  private  philantiiropy  serves  private  agencies  through  federated  funds, 
t  ^.^  ^'^    the  major  contributor  to  endowments! 

_Fe<|eiated  fuiwh  are  most  significant  in  recreation  (46  percent  of  tfie  budgets  of  tiie 

*^K'/!SII*,        "'•''^  P*^**"*  °f  budgtts),  and  general  health 

^rylces  (the  latter  reviving  30  percent  of  its  income  In  1969  frem  federated  funds 
and  23  percent  In  1973).  An  average  of  17  percent  of  tiie  culturaKmstitutions'  budgets 
cJTme  from  federated  funds.  Endowments  are  of  significance  only  in  higher  education 
and  cultural  services:  each  of  tiiese  fields  derives  about  10  percent  of  income  from  this. 
50»;rce.  ^ 

Tax  revenue  is  an  important  income  source  to  private  agencies  in  some  fields  It 
-lepresente  about  two  fifths  of  tfie  income  for  botii  higher  education  and  social 
.servias.  It  has  become  Increasingly  important  for  healtii  services-25  percent  In  1969 
to  46  percent  in  1973.  Cultural  institutions  also  increased  their  reliance  on  public 
doJIare,  which  represented  1 5  percent  of  tiieir  income  in  1 969  and  20  percent  In  1973. ' 

tAtiaiit«;G«oifii. 

■'  -  * 
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Two  fields-primary  and  secondary  education  and  hospitals-derive  about  90 
percent  of  their  income  from  fees.  In  the  case  of  hospitals  this  includes  third-party 
payments.  j 

In  the  interviews  with  administrators,  it  was  gene  ally  agreed  that  private 
philanthropy  plays  a  significant  role  in  providiht;  seed  money  for  Innovative 
approaches,  fl^exible  funding,  and  dollars  that  are  more  Immediately  responsive  to 
changing  needs.  Nineteen  of  the  administrators  described  specific  facilities 
construction  fluring  the  period  studied.  All  nineteen  reported  either  total  reliance  on 
.  private  philai^thropy  or  the  use  of  private  dollars  for  necessary  matching  grants. 

/  Private  Colleges  and-UnWerslties  *  « 

During  tne  four  years,  colleges  and^universitles  have  been  most  concerned  with 
expanding  peir  physical  facilities  and  irnproving  the  quality  of  instruction.  Some  have 
developed  new  programs,  but  others  have  had  a  hard  time  maintaining  their  program  in 
the  f^ce  of/inflation. 

For  these  institutions  the  physical  growth  necessary  to  meet  enrollment  vyould  not 
have  been  possible  without  private  dollars.  In  addition,  private  philanthropy  has  often  , 
totally  funded  initial  developments  in  ne^  or  expanded  fields,  and  only  aftec  this  have  / 
signiftcaptgovernmentfiindsbeconoe  available.  / 

Table  1  shows  operating  funds  and  does  not  reflect  the  tremendous  impact  of.' 
capital  expansion  grants  in  this  field.  Endowment  fiinds  also  rely  heavily  on  the  private/ 
sector*  If  this  source  of  revenue  \9  added  to  the  other  private  dollars  then  roughly  one 
fifth  of  the  private  institutions'  operatPng  funds  comes  from  private  philanthropy. 

Tabl«  1  '  '  ^ 

Source  of  Income  for  Private  Nonprofit  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  1969  znd  1973 
(Sample  =  3  institutions) 


Source  of  Income 


^trcent  of  Total 


1969 

1973 

Foundations 

9% 

8% 

Corporations 

1 

Individuals 

3 

2 

Endowments  and  interest 

10 

10 

Fees 

30 

32 

Tax  revenue 

39 

<■  35 

Other 

8 

13 

Total 

100% 

100% 

Total  dollars 

$39,847,087 

$54,275,224 

Figures  do  not  add  because  Of  rounding. 


ir 


The  administrators  of  these  institutions  describe  private  dollars  as  more  flexible  and 
responsive,  as  the  key  support  of  many  research  programs,  as  the  supplement  to 
salaries  necessary  for  attracting  top*qua].ity  faculty,  and  as  an  important  source  of 
schbiarships.  Generally  they  see  this  as  the  appropriate  role  for  private  philanthropy  in 
the  future.  ' 

The  four  -higher  education  institutions  interviewed  reported  a  total  of  SSO  active 
Q  'unteers., About  half  of  these  concentrate  on  fund  raising  and  the  rest  serve  on^ 
"irds  and  committees.  '  ^ 
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Private  Primary/Secondary  Schools 


Private  schools  receive  no  public  funds  and  are  therefore  totally  dependent  on 
SSnT^T'?  PfT^'°Py-  Table  2.)  Endowments  have  increased  as  " 
^rf  J  „  H  'V^  P^""''  1969-1973,  developed  through  corporation 

^  Both  corporations  and  foundations  do  play  a  significant  role  in  canital 
S^^^^^^  ph^anWopic^ourrs  tLgethir  gSSSl 

felkT^^^  improvements  in  private  schools.  The 

/  Private  schools  niake  considerable  use  of  volunteers.  In  the  four  schools 
interviewed,  a  total  of  460  volunteers  were  identified.  Only  a  third  of  them  work  on 
fund  raising,  and  many  of  these  also  volunteer  in  other  activities-. 

T«bl«2 

Sowccoflnwme  for  PiWttc  Nonprofit  IWmary/Secondaiy  Schools 
«  mMetropolitin  Atlanta,  1969  and  1973 
(Sample  =  2  Institutions) 


Source  of  Incoisic 

Foundations 
Corporation:) 
Individuals 
Federated  funds 
Endowments  aixl  interest 
Fees 

Tax  revenue 
other 

Total 

Total  dollars 


Percent  of  T< 
1969  1973 


2% 

92 
6 

100% 
$582.  735 


4% 

3 
90 

4 

100% 
$1,499,505 


Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


.    Prwatc  Recreation  Agencies 

of  Atlanta  people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  recreation  was  brought 
S  t  J7  »  /  ''"'P'"^  °!  Identifying  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  -the  fidd 
£h  i!.r5^L"i?"'-^'T      "f"'  This  group  felt  that  the  community 

had  become  more  involved  and  concerned  about  recreation.  Facilities  had  been  used 
by  a  wider  variety  of  age  groups;  there  was  an  expansion  of  service  to  the  poor"  adult 
'  S 11'^°"      continued  to  be  popular;  less  emphasis  was  being  placed  on  competition 

^t^l^^^'^f'f.  °"  "j^^""'  ""^      t°  adulthood;  there  had  been 

a  noticeable  trend  toward  cooperation  among  agencies.  - 

This  group  believed  tiiat  in  t'le  future  Uie  high  priority  needs  were  park  acquisition, 
better  use  of  available  space  more  local  funds  to  match  state  and  federal  funds,  and  a 
needjor  private  agencies  to  define  their  responsibilities.  They  felt  Uiat  private  money 
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^MHJld  be  best  used  for  capital  expansion.  It  should  be  noted  that  foundations  in 
particular  recognized  a  need  to  expand  recreation  facilities.  Compared  with  $500,000 
in  capital  exoansion  gQnts  in  1969,  over  $6  million  was  granted  for  this  purpose  in 
1973. 

The  administrators  interviewed  pointed  out  that  a  major  share  of  funds  for  private 
recreation  comes  from  the  United  Way  (federated  fund),  which  is  reflected  in  Table  3* 
Only  a  small  a^iount  of  operating  funds  (less  than  1  percent)  comes  directly  from 
foundations  anC  corporations.  Fees  and  the  **odier"  category,  which  is  primarily 
miscellaneous  fund-raising  efforts,  made  up  the  rest  of  the  agencies'  budget.         ^  • 

TaM3  <^ 

Source  of  Income  for  Private  Nonprofit  Recreation  Agencies 
in  Metropolitan  Atlantt,  1969  and  1973 
(Sample  « 12  agencies) 

Source  of  Income  Percent  of  ToUl 


1969 

1973 

Foundation* 

Corporations 

Individuali  ' 

5% 

10% 

Fadarated  funds^ 

46 

46 

Eodowmenu  and  interest 

Feef 

22 

18 

Tax  revenue 

7 

1 

Other* 

21 

25 

ToUl 

Tool 

looi 

Total  dollari 

$4,060,195 

$5«688.736 

ERIC 


a.  If  federated  fundi  were  spread  as  to  source,  the  following  adjustments 

would  be  estimated:  ^ — ^ 

1969  1973 
Foundations  1% 
Corporations  14  13%         .  c 

Individuals         .      36  43 
Federated  funds      (spread  to  above  sources) 

Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Three  of  the  five  private  agencies  in&rviewed  mentioned  expansion  of  services  to 
low-income  areas  as  a  major  focus  of  recent  years,  a  move  encouraged  by  the  private 
funding  sources*  these  agencies  rely  on.  Four  agencies  also  nfientioned  developing 
innovativcj>c<van)s  to  meet  new  needs  and  reported  considerable  efforts  to  involve 
exitizens  in  their  program. 

Most  of  the  agencies  had  little  experiefice  with  public  funds.  However,  several 
administrators  mentioned  that  the  differences  in  accounting  requirements  uused 
problems. 

Volunteers  are  the  nuinstay  of  private  recreation.  The  five  agencies  interviewed  use 
a  total  of  over  15,000  volunteers.  Most  of  these  volunteers  participate  in  program 
activities* 

_       in  ■ 
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-^ibspitals 


Corporations  granted  $500,000  for  capital  expansion  of  fiospitals  in  1969.  In  1973 
^^XMl^^^  Foundations  granted  $750,000  in  1969  and  over  $16  million 

m  1973.  That  fairly  well  sums  up  the  primary  impact  of  private  philanthropy  on 
hospitals.  c  r«  . 

•Five  hospital  administratorlwere  interviewed,  and  the  general  consensus  was  that 
development  of  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  seriously  handicapped  without 
privatedollars.  As  Table  4  indicates,  the  vast  majority  oC  operating  funds  comes  from 
tecs.  Thae  arc  supplemented  with  a  small  amount  of  fotindaJori  dollars,  individual 
contributions,  and  endowment  funds.  Unlike  other  fields,  most  hospital  administrators , 
did  not  di^erentiate  the  uses  of  private  dollars  from  other  sources  of  funds-private 
money  js  lumped  with  other  program  funds.  Like  administrators  in  other  fields 
howiever,  they  generally  found  that  federal  funds  required  considerably  more 
bookkeepmgjexpense.  Most  hospital  administrators  felt  that  future  use  of  private 
dollars  should  }ye  th^  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Source  of  Income  for  Hospitals  in  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  1969  and  1973 
(Sample  =  4  hospitals)  \ 


Source  of  Income 

t»  Foundations 
Cozporatlons 
Individuals 

Endowments  and  interest 
Fees 

Tax  revenue 

o 

Other 

Total  ^ 

Tout  dollars 

Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding, 


Percent  of  Toul 


1969 
1% 

2 
2 
92 
1 
1 

100% 
121.026,372 


1973 

2 
4 
87 

4 

100% 
$32,047,226 


The  hospitals  interviewed  use  between  3,000 and  4,000  volunteers,  the  majority  of 
which  are  used  in  program  activities. 


Other  Health  Services 

As  with  the  recreation  field,  perSbhs  with  knowledge  about  various  fields  of  health 
were  brought  together  to  identify  recent  changes  and  future  needs.  Three  different 
groups  were  assembled  in  health-general  health  services,  mental  health,  and  problems 
of  addiction.  Certain  themes  were  common  to  all  three  areas:  the  development  of 
training  programs,  increased  specialization  and  more  varied  approaches,  increased  use 
of  allied  health  services,  the  expansion  of  prevention  and  outpatient  services  and 
better  comprehensive  planning  and  coordination  were  listed  as"  significant  recent 
changes.  Generally,  the  continuation  of  these  trends  plu^  improved-geognphicjuid  ase 
Wictrihi.tion  of  health  care  were  cited  as  needs  In  the  future.  "» 
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The  private  institutions  are  strongly  in  tune  with  the  field  as  a  whole.  Virtually 
'  every  one  of  the  ten  administrators  interviewed  mentioned  one  or  more  of  the  above 
changes  in  the  field  as  specific  new  directions  in  their  agencies.  When  asked  which 
sources  of  funds  stimulated  or  made  these  changes  possible,  four  said  public  funding, 
three  said  private  funding,  and  three  indicated  both.  One  of  the  last  three  cited  a 
specific  instance^of  initial  demonstration  money  coming  from  private  philanthropy 
which  was  then  followed  by  public  dollars. 

About  half  of  the  administrators  felt  negative  about  the  administrative  aspects  of 
public  dollars; "the  re$t  saw  ho  difference  between  public  and  private.  The  most 
comnfK}nly.pited  complaint  was  that  federal  money  lacks  sufficient  flexibility  to  tailor 
programs  to  locaLneeds.  y        "  * 

As  Table  5  indicates,  problems  with  public  dollars  has  not  kept  the  agencies  from^ 
using  them,  The  most  significant  change  from- 1969  to  1973  was  a  sizable^increase  in 
use  of  tax  revenue.  Fees  and  federated  funds  are  the  other  nwjor  sources  of  income. 


TabJtS 

Source  of  Income  for  Health  Agencies  (Excluding  Hospitals) 
in  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  1969  and  1973 
(Sample  =  10  agencies) 


"      ?  -Source  of  Income 


FcHinlaUons  </ 
«  Corporations 

ft  ' 

Individuals 

Federated  funds**  ^  ^ 
Endowments  and  interest 
"  Fees 
Tax  revenue 
Other 

Toul 
Total  dollars 


Percent  of  Total 


1969 

'  i% 

4 

7 
30 

26 
25 

$2,028,101 


1973 

"  2 
4 
23 


$4,008,062 


a.  If  federated  funds  were  spread  as  to  source,  the  following  adjustments 
would  be  estimated: 


Foundations 
Corporations 
Individuals  ' 
Federated  funds 


1969  >  1973 
2%  "T^ 

13  9 

28  20 
(spread  to  above  sources) 


Figures  do  not  add  because  of  roundir^. 


The  ten  agencies  use  over  2,000 ^volunteers,  and  these  volunteers  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  program  activities. 
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•  Social  Services  7^  > 

Social  services  cover  a  wide  range  of  activitj^-employment,  child  welfare,  crime 
and  delinquency,  and  family  services.  Probably  tl?e  most  significant  changes  in  this 
field  were  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  made.,f)o§sible  through  Title  IV  A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  then  equally  rapid  cutback^  when  these  funds  were  drastically 
reduced.  (This  happened  between  1969  and  1973  and  thus  is  not  reflected  in  Table  6.) 
Social  services  generally  are  struggling  to  qevelop  innovative  and  more  effective 
approaches  and  to^expand  seriously  limited  services. 

Tabto6 

Source  of  Income  for  Social  Services  in  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  1969  and  1973 
'  (Sample  =15  agencies) 

Source  of  Inrome  Percent  of  Total 

Foundations  2%  4% 

Corporattons  -  <  1 

Individuals       -  5  ,  4  • 

^  F.ederated  funds^  33  34 
Endowments  and  Interest 

Fees  16  10 

Tax  revenue  39  42 
Other'  5  6 


Total         ^  100%    •  100% 

Tout  dollars  $4,373»255  $C»110,863 

a»  If  federated  funds  were  spread  as  to  source,  the  following  adjustments 
would  "be  estimated:  '  « 

1969  1973 
Foundations  3%  4% 

Corpq^rations  10  11 

Individuals  28  28 

Federated  funds        (spread  to  above  sources) 

Fisure8.do  hot  add  because  of  rounding. 


^  In  this  setting,  private  agencies  are  looking  for  flexible  funding  and  more  funding. 
Six  of  the  eleven  administrators  interviewed  complained  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  and 
administrative  difficulties  with  federal  funds.  They  looked  to  private  philanthropy  to 
nieel  the  needs  for  innovation.  The  other  administrators  saw  no  difference  between 
'the  two  sources  of  funds. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  private  social  service  agency  budgets  come  from 
federated  funds  and  public  money.  Public  money  represents  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  this  amount.  Fees  provided  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  funds  in 
1^73  than  in  1969  and  public  doliars  a  slightly  larger  percentage. 

..The  eleven  agencies  use  about  1,700  volunteers,  with  about  one  third  serving  on 
boards  and  committees  and  two  thirds  in  program  activities. 
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Cultural  Institutions 

There  is  some  friction  among  the  different  cultural  institutions  in^ Atlanta,  mostly 
due  to  the  creation  of  a  federated  fund,  the  Arts  Alliance.  This  fund  has  been 
successful  in  attractmg  private  ^giving,  especially  corporation  giving.  It  has  meant  that 
less  private  funds  are  available  to  those  institutions  not  supported  by  the  Arts  Alliance. 

Most  of  the  institoitions  do  agree  that  private  philanthropy  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
needs  and  are  stressing  efforts  to  obtain  more  government  funds.  This  field  currently 
rias  a  greater  diversification  of  funding  sources  than  any  other.  Less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  dollars  come  from  any  single  source.  The  growth  of  endowments  has  not  kept  up 
with  budgej  expansion.  Foundations  and  public  dollars  consequently  provide  a  larger 
portion  of  funds. 

The  five  institutions  interviewed  reported  a  total  of  1^00  volunteers.  About  one 
third  of  these  are  involved  primarily  in  fund  raising. 

Source  of  Income  for  Cultural  Institutions 
in  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  1969  and  1973 
(Sample  =  4  institutions) 

Source     income    ^  Percent  of  Total 

•  1969 

Foundations  IQCjr 

„-   ^^Corporations  ..  - —  —  — 2~ 

IndivicUials  ^  27 

^  Federated  funds^  13 

Endowments  and  interest  11 
Fees  -  26 

Tax  revenue  15 

other  2       '  6 

Totai  100%  ^  100% 

Total  dollars  ,751,712  /  $1,548,277 

If  federated  funds  were  spread  as  to  source,  the  foUowing  adjustments 
would  be  estimated: 

1969  1973 
Foundations  14^  IgTg" 

"  Corporations  13     '  10 

Individuals  <-    2  0  17 

■federated  funds       (spread  to  above  sources) 

Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


15 
16 
6 
23 
20 
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GRANTING  PRACTICES  OF  FOUNDATIONS  IN  ATLANTA 

Construction  and  Program 

t^ioniJS  ^°"?'!f^°"^/?  ^^'^'^  $40,846,000 -of  which 

fj^uil.ooo  went  to  capital  expansion  or  endowments  and  $8,835,000  to  program 
operation.  Local  foundations  granted  over  $36  mjllion  of  this  money.  These  same  local 
foundations  also  granted  $5,248,000  te)  recipieifts  outside  of  the  Atlanta  area. 

fo""«'3?jo^anted  a  substantially  lower  $11,686,000: 
»7,007,000  for  capiul  expansion^ v  endowments  and  $4,679,000  for  program 
operation.  Thus,  while  jh^nr^s  a  89  percent  increase  in  foundation  funds  for 
programs  from  .l9M^  1973,  the  grants  to  capital  expansion  •  projects  and 
endowments  incpasgd  357  percent.  A  large  portion  of  this  capital  expansion  increase 
-scanie  froryuone  fou  ndation-nearly  $22  million  for  the  development  of  city  parks  and 
^i^JjHfledical  facility.  If  the  grants  of  this  foundation  are  excluded  from  both  1969 
.     ^'r  expansion  and  endowment  grants  are  still  shown  to'have 

increased  about  200pergent. 

The  increase  in  available  foundation  funds  for  construction  4s  clearly  far 
outstnpping  that  for  program.  Program  operation  received  40  percent  of  ithe  available 
foundation  dollars  in  1%9.  By  1973  programs  received  only  22  percent. 

(All  figures  are  estimates  based  on  k  sample  of  48  out  of  67  local  foundations  tiiat.- 
accpunt  for  $35,832,000  of  the  $36,338,000,  or  99  percent,  of  all  local  foundation 
grants  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Grants  from  foundations  outside  the  Atlanta  area  are  taken 
from  the  listings  of  tiie  Foundation  Center,  which.would  include  most  major  grants.) 

«  * 

,  Capital  Expansion  Fund  Recipients 

'  J"  1^9/olleges  and  universities  received  35  percent  of  the  capital  expansion  and 
^endowment  dollars,  nearly  $2.5  million,  in  foundation  grants.  Otiier  fields  received 
-  less  than  a  million  each.  This  ranged  from  14  percent  for  social  services  to  7  percent 
for  culture  and  humanities  and  other  healtii;  (See  Table  8.) 

Several  yery  large  grants  from  one  foundation  cloud  tiie  picture  for  1973.  Witii 
UKKC  grants  ipcluded,  tiie  most  noticeable  change  Is  tiiat  hospitals  received  51  percent 
of  the  capital  expansion  dollars  and  recreation  (including  both  youtii  agencies  and 
^r^'L'2^="'^"'l  20  percent.  When  tiie  grants  of  this  one  foundation  are  excluded  from 
tiie  1969  and  1973  figures,  tiie  hospital,  grants  and  most  other  fields  are  in  about  tiie 
same  proportion  in  botii  years.  However^  recreation  still  received  neariy  $3  million  in 
capital  expansion  grants,  or  29  percent  of  all  foundation  dollars  for  tills  purpose.  This 
IS  more  tiian  double  tiie  proportion  of  foundation  money  received  in  1969 

Program  Grant  Recipients  ' 

*i  ^^'''l.ff  poixXxon  for  program  grants  in  1969.  J^ey  received 

$1.25  million,  or  27  percent  of  all  program  grants.  By  1973  higher  educatTdn  was  tiie 
teading  recipient,  moving  from  18  percent  of  tiie  total  in  1969  to  30  percent  in  1973 
THIS  meant  over  $2i>  million  in  1973  scholarships  and  faculty  salaries.  (See  Table  8.) 
1  While  social  services  did  receive  17  percent  more  dollars,  tills  hardly  kept  up  with 
inflation  between  1969  and  1973^  During  the  same  time,  graftts  to  health  services 
increased  threefold,  and  each  of  the  two  fields  received  16  percent  of  tiie  1973 
pro^m  grants,  roughtly  $1.5  mKjion  a  plefe;  Grants  in  tiie  field  of  religion  also 
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Comparison  of  Foundation  Grants  for  Capita!  Expenses 
.    and  Program,  1969  and  1973 


Capital  Program 
Expansion  Operation 


1969 

1973 

1969 

1973  ^ 

Higher  education 

35% 

15% 

18% 

30%  ( 

Primary/secondary  education 

8 

2 

13 

0 

.Recreation 

8 

20 

1  - 

6 

11  , 

51 

0 

0 

Other  health 

7 

2 

10 

16 

Social  service 
' r  " 

14 

3 

27 

16 

Cultural  ^ 

7 

5 

10 

10  ' 

Religion 

10 

1 

6 

12 

Civic 

0^ 

0 

0  , 

United  Way 

0  , 

0 

8 

6 

Other 

a 

1 

4 

.  4 

Total  ^ 

100% 

100%  ' 

.  100% 

100%  ' 

exceeded  a  minion  dollars  in  1973.  This. was  three  and  one-half  times  the  $295,006*  ' 
received  in  1969. 

Generally,  hospitals  and^rimary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  receive  program 
grants.  In  1969,.  about  ^500,000  did  go  to  primary  an<t  secondary  schools  for 
undesignated  or  general  purposes.  It  is  suspected,  based  on  interviews  with  a  sample  of 
these  schools,  that  much  of  this  money  may  have  been  used  for  capital  expansion  or 
endowments;  .  •    •  '     .  ^        *  ^ 

-Mt addition  to  those  fields  receiving  grants  for  capital  expansion,  several  otherftelds 
*  receive  program  grants-a  tot^l  of  $669,000  in  1969  and  $882,000  in  1973.  These  ' 
include  community  development  or  civic  services,.  United  Way,  science,  and  " 
international  causes.  Jhe  latter  two  are  incfuded  in  the  "other"  category.    '         .  ' 

The  United  Way  raises  an  inyjortant  point  regarding  foundatioji ^giving.  On  the 
average,  foundations  seem  to  prefer  making  their  owa  choices  rathe/jlhan  giving  to  a 
'  federated  fiind.  As  will  be  seen  later,  this  is  qute  the  oppbsite  frorti  corporate  giving. 
,  In  1969  foundations  granted  $382,000  to  the  United  Way;  In  1973  the  grants  total 
was  i486,000.  (See  Table  9.)  This" is  only  a  27  percent  increase,  considerably  smaller 
than  other  giving  to  the  United  Way.  (The  inaease  would  be  considerably  tess  if 
corporation  foundations  were  exclude^.)  Thus,  United  Way  went  from  8  percent  to  6  . 
percent  of  the  total  program  grants.  The  Arts  Alliance,  a  federated  fund  in  the  cultural 
field,  fared^  similarly.  In  1969  the  Arts  Alliance  received  72  percent  of  all  money 
granted  to  culture  and  humanities.  In  1973  it  received  only  48  percent. 

,  .         '  Foundation  Philosophy^and  Direction 

A  small  sample  of  foundations  were  interviewed  to  determine  the  basis' on  which 
. «  they  gave  grants,  what  plans  they  hid  for  the  future,  and  the<^ffect  on  them  of  the 
^^%9  Tax  Reform  Act.  The^libstance  of  the  interviews  can  be  summarized  briefly. 
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Summary  of  AU  Foundation  Grants  by  Field,  1969  and  1973 

1973 

28%  $  7,426,000  IS% 

10  832,000  2 

5  6,821,000    -  1.7, 

7  16,415,000  40 
9  2,087,000  5 

19  2,334,000  .6 

8  2,440,000  6 
8  1,364,000  3 

1  '  18,000  .  0 
3  486,000  1 

2  623,000  2 


1969 

Higher  education 

$  3,311,000 

Primary/secondary  education 

1,215, 000 

Recreation 

623,000 

Hospitals 

749,000 

Other  health 

933,000 

^vcimi  service 

2,233,000. 

Cultural 

979,000 

Religion 

969,000 

-  Civic 

120,000 

United  Way 

382, 000 

Other 

167, 000 

Total  gi^u 

111,686,000 

100%      $40,846,000  100% 


The  foundation  spokesmen  saw  no  changes  in  their  approach  to  making  erants 
dunng  the  four  years  from  1969  to  1973.  nor  did  they  anticipate  any  changes!!  Sie 
.  ftiture  Several  mentioned  special  interests,  usually  conditioned  by  ie  terms  of  the 
foundation's  founder..  Education  was  mentioned  most  often  as  a  field  of  interest- 
health  came  second.  Combining  the  categories  of  hospitals  and  other  health  and 
di^unting  the  unusua  y  large  gifts  of  one  foundation,  this  emphasis  matehes^he 
actual  distribution  of  all  grants  in  both  years.  A  numbed  of  foundations  emphasized 
grants  for  capital  expansion,  which  certainfy  matches  the  trends  of  actual  giving. 
On!y  one  foundation-a  corporation  foundation-uses  any  other  form  of  urioritv 

«S  weSrTlf  1?'''  ""^^f  "^f  •        ""^"y  describe' their  goTas  S'*! 
general  welfare  of  tfie  community,  the  almost  unanimous  approach  for  doing  this  I's 
reviewing  the  individual  nierits  of  application*  coming  to  them.  Some ^lenUoned  Sat 
Jey  were  jess  inclined  to  fund  programs  in  field?  well  supported  by  governm^t  funds 
But  without  any  systenwtic  assessment  of  community  need,  it  would  be  difficult  for 

l^ut^Z  h\f  "'"-^     r.^^P"^*^  °"  ^«  two  fields-^ducS  id 

health-that  have  received  the  highest  priority  for  foundation  funds  have  also  received 
thegreatest  increases  in  public  dollars.    ,  .  '■  oisuicvcivco 

A  f  representatives  reported  only  minpr  effects  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform 

Act  Most  corporations  with  established  foundations  considered  dropping  them  after 
Je  act  was  passed,  but  none  did.  Any'further  restrictions  would  likely  cluse  them  to 
do  so,  however.  &veral  foundations  reported  increased  legal  and  administrative  costs 
i!!  iw°  '^'^'^  investment  portfolio.  Some  said  they  now  screen  applicants 
more  closely.  Nevertheless  most  foundations  seemed  to  have  been  Ijttfe  affected  by  the 


Granting  Practices  of  Foundations  * 

■  A.  small  number  pf  local  foundations  increasingly  rhake  the  major  foundation 
lET  timSfn^^h"^  "f^^  19  foundations  each  made  grant^  totaling  morJ 

than  $100,000.  These  19  foundations,  28  percent  of  all  local  foundations,  gave  96 
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TabtolO 

Foiuidttioiu  Grouped  by  Giving  Ptttems 
Qlv«  Prlmartly  to  Fund  DrlvM: 


Kurobtr  of 
fOModttlOQi 

Total  AtUoU 
frabtt 

lUoie  of 
typical  granta 


Grant  Operating  FUoda 

Roughly 
Half 

Same  8ama 
lUolplentt  Raclplenta 


3 

$437,000 
$2,100-18,900 


$144,000 
$500*1,000 


Mix  of  Operating,,  Capital, 
and  Endowment  Oranta 

Roughly 
Half 

Same  Recipient* 
ReolplenU  Vary 


3 

$95,000 
$1,300-2,300 


3 

$665,000 
$l,D0O-5,10O 


Otve  Primarily  fo  S|>eolal  Projeeta: 

^  Grant  Operating  FUnd* 


Roughly  HaU 
Same 
Reclplenta 


.  Recipient* 
Vary 


Number  of 
founda^onf 

Total  AtlanU 
grant* 

Range  of 
typical  gr  nt* 

\\ 


3 

$39,000 
$300-4,000' 


Mix  of  Operatii^,  Capital, 
and  Endowment  Grant* 


$152,000 
$1,400-7,700 


Recipient* 

6 

$31^700,000 
$10,000-33,000 


1 


Give  to  a  Mii^^  Fund  Drive*  and  Sjpeclal  Projects: 
Grant  Operating  FUnd* 


Saine 
Recipient* 


Roughly 
•  Half 
Same 
Recipient* 


Recipient*. 
Vary  \ 


Number  of 
foundation* 

Total  AtlanU 

grant* 
H  Range  of 
typical  grant* 


2 

$235,000 
$1,000-1,500 


5 

$401,000 
$400-6,000 


Give  Primarily  Sebolarahlpa: 

Mimber  of 

foundation*  4 
Total  AtlanU 

granU  $379,000 
Range  of 

^ioal  granU     $400  -  ^0,400 


Mix  of  Operating, 
.Capital,  and  En- 
dowment  GranU  - 

^  Roughly 
Half 
Same  ' 
ReclplenU 


8 

$839,000 
$200-7, 700 


$777,000 
$1,000-3,300 


percent  of  all  dollars  granted  by  local  foundations.  In  1969  the  same  19  gave  81 
percent  of  local  foundatiori  dollars. 

Both  big  and  snrull  foundations^  however^  have  generally  followed  the  trend  of 
giving  more  grantsr^  percent  made  more  grants  in  1973-and  larger  grants,  in  1969, 
nearly  50  percent  of  die  foundations  sampled  gave  maximum  grants  of  less  than 
,  $20,000.  For  22  percent  the  maximum  ^ant  was  either  $50,000  or  $60,000.  Grants 
over  $100,000  were  given  by  9  percent.  By  1973,  24  percent  of  the  foundations  gave 
$10iD,000  grants,  and  only  38  percent  gave  noaximum  grants  under  $20,000. 
The  typical  grant  of  over  half  the  foundations  was  also  Jarger  in  1 973  and  only  22 
O  rcent  tended  to  give  smaller  granu.  The  number  of  foundations  which  typically  gave 

^  .'  ■  499 
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g^nts  under  $1,000  decreased  from  25  percent  in  1969  to  18  percent  in  1973. 
^<^"<^o^nTtaTrtlyr-the-mfflibef-oMbund^  whose  typical  grant  w^q  over  $5,000 
increased  from  20  percent  to  33  percent.  — ^ — - 
•  There  are  considerable  differences  among  foundations  in  the  typv  of  grant  made 
and  the  nature  of  their  recipients.  the  48  foundations  sampled,  4  givesprimarily 
scholarships  and  10  give  ainrwst  exclusively  to  fiind  drives  such  as  a  youth  agency 
building  fund  or  a  specific  disease  campaign.  Twelve  foundations  concentrated  their 
giving  on  special  purpose  or  project  grants  and  21  give  to  a  mix  of  fund  drives  and 
special  projects.  The  vast  bulk  of  foundation  dollars  are  granted  fay  those  giving  to 
special  projects.  One  foundation  divides  its  grant  money  almost  equally  between 
.  scholarships  and  ^ftd  drives.  (See  Tabic  1 0.) 

While  most  foundations  make  grants  in  a  variety  of  fields,  eight  limit  their  grants  to 
spcciar  fields  or  causes,  of  which  education  and  religion  are  the  most  common.  In 
addition  to  those  concentrating  on  scholarships,  over  half  of  the  foundations  give 
grants  primarily  for  program  operation.  These,  however,  account  for  only  6  percent  of 
the  foundation  dollars.  The  remaining  foundations  make  grants  for  a  mix  of  capital 
;  expamion,  endowment,  and  program  purposes. 

Six  foundations  give  to  the  same  recipients  each  year  Fifteen  give  to  a  mix  of. 
roughly  half  the  same  recipients  and  half  different  recipients.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
foundations  tend  to  give  to  different  recipients  each  year. 


Ill 

GRANTING  PRACTICES  OF  CORPORATIONS  IN  ATLANTA 


Construction  and  Program 

It  is  estimated  that  corporations  in  the  Atlanta  area  granted  about  $9,000,000  to 
agencies  in  the  five<ounty  area  in  1973.  Of  this,>oughly  21  percent  was  granted  for 
capital  expansion  and  79  percent  for  program  operation.  In  1969,  Atlanta 
corporations  granted  an  estimated  $7,000,000  of  which  about  27  percent  was  used  for 
capital  expansion.  (See  Table  11.)  (The  data  from  corporations  are  very  limited 
compared  with  those  for  foundations.  Thus,  the  estimates  are  presented  in  gross 
figures  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  They  are  based  on  a  sample  of  11 
corporations  augmented  with  data  from  several  fund  campaigns  and  interviews  witii 
major  recipients  of  funds.) 

Thus,  the  trend  over  the  four-year  period  in  the  types  of  grants  given  by 
corporations  is  tiie  reverse  of  tiiat  for  foundations.  Corporations  have  increased  the 
proportion  of  giving  to  program  operation  while  foundations  have  tended  Jo  give  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  grants  for  program.  Note,  however,  tiiat  botii  foundations 
and  corporations  granted  more  money  tp  program  operation  in  1973  than  in  1969  (see 

I  inl*    111  * 


T«Mt11 

Foundation  and  Corporttion  Grants  in  the  Atlanta  Area: 
A  Comparison  of  Operating  and  Capital  Expansion  Grants, 
1969  and  1973 

CtpiUl  Expansion  and  Endowment  Piogram  Operation 

1969 

FouodaU    J  $7,000^000 
^       Corporationa  11.900,000 

ERIC 


■  i2H  1969  1973 

$32,000,000        $4,700,000  ^  $8.  §00. 000 

1,900.000        $5,100,000  $7,100,000 

.500 
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Capital  Expansion  Fund  Recipients 

The  amount  of  corporation  money  going  for  capital  expansion  of  community 
"ag^Turres-wasrafaeul-the^               and  1 973-$l  .900,000.  The  proportion  going  to 
specific  fields  changed  considerably,  however.  "   


Table  12  shows  that  higher  education  received  a  much  larger  share  in  1973.  While 
hospitals  received  less  than  half  as  much  in  1973,  other  health  services  went  from  no  , 
significant  corporation  grants  for  capital  expansion  in  1969  to  6  percent  of  the  total 
dollars  in  1973.  Capital  expansion  grants  to  social  services  declined. 


Tabto  12 

Percentage  of  Capital  Expansion  Funds  from  Corporations 
Going  to  Different  Fields,  1969  and  1973 


1969 

1973 

Hig>ier  education 

34% 

50% 

Primary/secondary  education 

9 

8 

Recreation 

20 

18 

Hospitals 

27 

12 

Other  health  . 

0 

6 

Social  services 

10 

5 

Culture  and  humanities 

0 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

Program, Grant  Recipients  ,  ^ 

Corporation  grants  for  program  operation  increased  by  about  40  percent  from  1969 
to  1973.  The  $5  million  in  1969  was  granted  in  roughly  the  same  proportions  to 
different  fields  as  the  $7  million  in  1973.  The  size  of  the  sample  is  too  small  to 
consider  any  differences  between  years  significant. 


Tabto  13 

Percentage  of  Program  Operating  Funds  from  „ 
Corporations  Going  to  Different  Fields^  1969  and  1973 


1969 

1973 

Higher  education 

23% 

22% 

Recreation 

2 

3 

Hospiti^s 

1 

Other  health 

3 

2 

Social  services 

3 

V  3 

Culture  and  humanities 

11 

16 

Religion 

2 

2 

Civic 

\ 

17 

13 

United  Way 

38 

39 

Totfi 

501 

10C% 

100% 

^  .  'it 
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The  United  Way  is  the  dominant  recipient  of  corporation  grants  for  oroeram 
SroL"aK^°."flt  °^  Higher  education  is  nex^Iece wfngTghtTy 

TaWe  13 )  '"'P''"^' "^'^'-^      '^"'t""'  fields  (See 


Granting  PraclicerofXorporations 

for^«.3lf  °f  ^<^P0^3t'0"s  was  too  small  to  make  an  analysis  similar  to  that  done 
for  foundations.  However,  the  nine  corporations  interviewed  probably  reflect  the 
to  h!^  f™?!^t-'^'^.l-''  P'"'^'''?  '"'■8^  ""'"''^^  of  corporations  in  Atlanta.  Similar 
Sactic-«  .iS'°i"£^Q  '  ^^Por3.t'°"V"^''^'^'''  "°  significant  changes  in  granting 
K  „n  ^  ^^^•f"''  anticipated  none  in  the  future.  One  corporation  said  it  had 
made  no  new  commitments,  but  one  other  said  it  had  put  more  emphasis  on  emerging 
ocganaations  Two  of  the  nine  said  that  they  would  modify  grants  as  communis 
needs  changed.  Generally,  however,  there  is  no  attempt  to  assesi  immunity  pTSSes^ 
/wJnf/r*^^^  *  number  of  comments  concerning  fields  of  emphasis  and  types  of 
?-1  '"T"'"''-  ofte"  ^'ere'^the  same  as  tho?e 

receiving  tise  most  corporation  grants-health,  education.  United  Way.  and  culture 

■  J^mnhLS.V°''^"!l.°?.  "^l^  ^^y;  5"PP°rted  established  agencies;  however,  one  said 
^«  fevSv"^!!'"  ^^^^  Pu°P'i'"  ^PPf^'j  ^""^  corporations  said  they  considered 
more  favorably  those  agencies  that  involved  the  recipients  or  the  community.  . 

r«S^cTJrM;^'^^'';u^-'^^'^^'^  new  informal  organization  of  individuals  who  have  major 
^li^^h  i  I-'"         '=°^P0fat'0"s  for  recommending  what  grants  to  mal<e.  The  ' 
concern  of  this  group  is  to  better  assess  community  need  and  to  coordinate  giving  so 
SJtrtt^Ll'^Ju"^^  ''"P''^.  can  be  made.  Many  in  this  group  are  concerned  and 
L^r^fi  •  y  °^  determining  community  needs  and  want  to 

improve  giving  practices.  Except  for  those  corporations  with  foundations,  it  was  the 
unanimous  view  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  had  had  no  impact  on  corporate  giving? 
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A  PHILANTHROPiC  PROFILE  OF  THE  CLEVEUND 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 

f  Human  Services-Design  Laboratory"'' 


Survey  Methodology 

«f  Design  Laboratory  began  the  first  phase  of  the  philanthropic 

STh*"  °"  October-1,  1974.  The  initial 'worlc  and  a 

!^^^J  ^JI"^u'?^^^^'^J'^r,'^"'^^^*°"  December.  The  extremely 

Aort  «me  period  alloted  for  tfje  first  phase  of  the  Cleveland  study  posed  serious 

.S^'^"  "^if"'"  ^!!*^.  "0^"""^        ninths  were  telescoped  into 
weeks^  HSDL  research  team  had  tox)bUin  copies  of  data  collection  instrumente 

i^S&S^f  "!  ^i^"^^.'"'!*  conducting  philanthropic  profiles  and  revise  them 
extensively  for  use  in  the  Cleveland  study. 

i.JJl!!!^"!i*^,  *e  smpie  of  key  donors  and  agency  represen- 

mstrument  with  responses  recorded  in  predetermined 
c^gdesr-TWs  type  of  mstrument  is  best  suited  to  questions  of  a  very  specific 
"^[f  V  J''"^?  ^  expression  of  opinions  by  'respondents'.  However,  the  issues 
rafted  by  the  Filer  Commission  were  stated  in  broad,  general  terms,  and  many  of 
ttwse  interviewed  felt  uncomfortable  responding  to  questions  which  they  felt  could 
not  appropnately  be  answered  with  "yes"  or  "no^'  type  answers. 

While  the  HSDL  research  team  would  have  preferred  to  use  an  unstructured, 
nfiore  open-ended  interview  schedule,  time  did  not  permit.  The' analysis  of  open- 
«r»ded  questions  is  far  more  time  consuming  and  could  not  have  been  completed  to 
meet  the  Commissions  deadline.  Thus,  any  Jnterpretation  of  the  results  of  the 
donor  and  recipient  interviews  should  recognize\that  in  most  instances  respondents- 
replies  were  assigned  to  predetermined  categories,  which  often  did  not  allow  for  the 
expression  of  qualifying  opinions,  many  of  them  highly  sipiificant: 

A  further  limiution  imposed  by  time  constraints  involved  the  recipient  source- 
of-lncome  analyses  (see  Chapter  !).  Of  the  200  human  service  organizations 
^randomly  selected  from  a  tojal  universe  of  550  to  be  sent  source-of-income 
questionnaires,  only  J2  returned  the  forms  for  use  in  the  study,  and  of  these  only 

2  '^^a^  "f***"'  t*^  ""^'y*^*-  "SDL  based  its  research  on  the  assumption 
that  the^oi^nizations.that  returned  financial  data  were  truly  representative  of  the 
universe  of  550,  but  could  not  state  assuredly  that  this  was  a  fact.  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  findings  "should  property  be  considered  tentative."  and  that 
further  investigation  was  mandatory  to  verify  the  representativeness  of  the  responses 

At  the  time  tiie  initial  repairt  vws  completed  in'Oecember  1974.  the  results  were 
.  »n«'nbe«  of  the  sta?t^f  The  Cleveland  Foundation  who  felt  an  added 

Slf  T^^!  to  collect  more  income. data  from  recipier.l  oiganlzations. 

Thus,  in  January  1975.  The  Cleveland  Foundation  reUined  the  HSDL  to  undertake 
f'J^«jT*?i  °^  *f  °^  Clewland  philanthropy.  This  was  conceptualized  as 
Cjeing  essentially  a  follow  up  to  tSe  first  study  and  wzs  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  revising  and  expanding  the  section  pertaining  to  recipients'  source 
of  income.  ~mivs 

*  > 

D!Sl!!?'A^'''itf        defences,  Cai«  Western  Reserve  University.  Prepared  by  H.F.Coyle,  jr.. 
Robert  Guh*  Shira  Most,  Oouglas  Ya»$  Rowland,  Sarah  L.  Goodale  (Editorial  AssisUnt). 
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A  second  copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  128  organizations  that  had 
not  responded  previously.  The  result  was  that  by  April  T975  we  were  able  to 
increase  our  sample  size  by  46  to  a  total  of  107.  With  an  enlarged  sample,  the 
HSDL  research  team  was  then  able  to  perform  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
source-of-income  data  than  had  been  done  in  the  first  study.  The  examination  of 
funding  sources  and  trends  that  had  been  previously  performed  on  the  sample  of  61 
were  redone  using  the  sample  of  107.  In  addition,  the  enlarged  sample  allowed  the 
HSpL  research  team  to  broaden  the  analysis  in  three  ways:  (1)  determination  of  per 
capita  expenditures  by  each  source  of  incon^ct,  category;  (2)  derivation  of  a  more 
accurate  comparison  of  dollars  spent  in  the  three  years  under  investigation 
through  the  application  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  deflate  1971  and  1973 
expenditure  amounts  to  1969  constant  dollars;  and  (3)  specification  of  precision  of 
income  data  through  the  calculation  of  99  percent  confidence  intervals. 

This  report  is  an  update  of  the  original  HSDL  study  of  philanthropy  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area.  The  demographic  data  and  the  information  in  Chapters 
II,  III,  and  IV  are  the  same  as  that  presented  in  the-original  report.  The  majority  of 
changes  appear  in  Chapter  I,  and  reflect  the  analysis  of  the  additional  46  recipient 
>ourcc-of-income  questionnaires.  Chapter  V,  summary  and  conclusions/  contains 
minor  changes  reflecting  the  further  analysis  in  Chapter  I. 

"^he  HSDL  is  indebted  to  a  great  many  people  in  the  Cleveland  community  who 
participated  in  this  study.  Without  their  thusiastic  support  and  cooperation,  this 
effort  could  not  have  been  successfully  completed. 


I 

CLEVELAND  PHILANTHROPIC  PROFILE- 
RECIPIENTS'  SOURCE  OF  INCOME 


This  section  covers  the  results  of  a  financial  survey  conducted  as  a  component  of 
the  Cleveland  study.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  budgets  of  nonprofit  organizations 
(public  charities)  to  determine  the  various  sources  of  their  income  and  to  compare 
private  and  public  contributions  over  time.  Following  the  procedure  established  by 
the  Filer  Commission;  the  HSDL  analysis  used  the  years  1969,  1971,  and  1973  as 
reference  points. 

HSDL  Was  able  to  identify  550  organizations  in  the  Cleveland  SMSA  (Cuyahoga, 
Geauga,  Lake,  V^dina  Counties)  belonging  to  a  universe  characterized  as  being 
wholly  or  partly  nnanced  through  private  philanthropic  funds  (as  opposed  to  strictly 
government  agencies),  nonprofit,  and  human-service  oriented.  The  Filer  Commission 
had  originally  specified  14  categories  of  such  organizations;  however,  HSDL 
subsequently  reduced  the  listing  to  6,  to  correspond  more  closely  with  categories 
used  by  local  foundations  and  federations  and  to  facilitate  data  analysis  by 
minimizing  the  overlap  among  categories.  This  also  assured  that  except  for  the 
category  of  "environment/conservation/*  there  would  be  a  lar^e  enough  sample  for 
a  valid  analysis  in  each  category.  (No  inferences  vyith  respect  to  organizational 
categories  may  be  drawn  about  the  "environment/conservation**  category  because 
only  five  organizations  were  identified  in  that  category,  of  which  two  were  sampled 
and  only  one  replied*  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  numbers  were  too 
small  to  draw  conclusions,  the  one  environment/conservation  agency  was  part  of  our 
random  sample,  and  hence  its  data  was  included  in  our  arialysis  of  total  income.) 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  a  listing  of  human  service  organizations  and 
activities  included  in  the  categories  used  by  the  HSDL  in  analyzing  both  recipient 
income  ^nd  donor  allocations.    In  cases  of  organizations  wfjose  activities  were 
so  varied  as  to  fit  into  one  or  more  of  the  categories,  we  chose  to  piacc  the 
ganization  in  that  category  most  relevant  to  the  primary  focus  of  the  organize- 
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The  aim  of  the  HSDL  research  team  was  to  obtain  at  least  100  questionnaires  for 
deuilcd  analysis.  To  ensura  a  sample  of  this  size,  200  agencies,  selected  throueh  a 
stratified  random  sampling  of  the.original  14  categories,  were  mailed  questionnaires. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  second  copy  of  the-form  was  sent  to  those  organizations 
ftom  who  we  had  received  no  response  in  th*  first  mailing.  We  intended  to  ask 
ttwse  oiipnizations  who  did  not  return  questionnaires  for  verbal  reporting  of  gross 
budget  figures  QVer  the  phone,*  but  because  of  poor  response  to  ouNequest.  we  did 
not  pursue  this  line- of  date  gathering.  ^  ' 

The  result  was  that  138  responses  were  received  in  the  allotted  time  ft-ame:  of 
Wjese  responses,  31  could  not  be  used  for  analysis,  either  because  the  information 
was  incomplete,  the  agency  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  the  agency  had  been  absorbed 
by  a  larger  organization., 

The  final  sam'ple  of  107  agencies  was  generally  represenfative  of  the  universe  of 
nonprofit  agencies  identified  with  regard  to  organizational  size.  An  imporunt  issue 
'!  ^^,[  certain  categories  of  agencies  were  more  responsive  then  others.  Our 
statistical  test  pf  the  response  pattern  shown  below  led  us  to  accept  the  hypothesis 
ttwt.  the  tendency  for  an  organization  to  respond  was  Independent  of  its  category 

Effi.H^^JrT'l  .u*'',,^J''"*ll^^'^i  °f  nonprofit  agencies 

Identified.  (To  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  different  categories  of  organizations 
were  all  equally  likely  to  respond  to  our  questionnaire,  we  used  a  chi-square  analysis- 
(four  degrees  of  freedom)  of  contingency  Ubie  frequencies  with  the  environment/ 
^emtion  category  omitted  from  analysis  because  the  number  sampled  was  less 
nhan  five.  In  this  case  our  test  statistic  took  the  value  7:24,  which  corresponds  to 
rejection  at  a  significance  level  of  87.8  percent.  We  did  not  statistically  reject  a  null 
hypothesis  unless  we  were  at  least  95  percent  certain  that  we  were  correct.) 

<  Response  Pattern 


Orttni rational  Category 

Number 
Sampled 

Number 
Received 

Percent  of 
Category 
Hespoadii^ 

Education 

IS 

8 

53.3% 

Cultural  alfairs 

14 

10 

71.4 

Health 

63 

32 

50.8 

Social  services 

73 

4i 

60.3 

Civic  affairs 

33 

12 

^6.4 

Environment/conservation 

2 

1 

50.0 

Total 

200 

107 

53.6 

Total  less.environ^ 
ment/conservatioa 

198 

Findings^ 

106 

53.5 

Questionnaires  were  analyzed  along  six  major  lines  of  investigation:  (1)  examina- 
tion of  sources  of  funding,  private  and  public;  (2)  determination  of  ihe  kinds  of 
funding  sources  from  which  these  dollars  came;  (3)  examination  of  the  emergent 
t^nds,  If  any,  related  to  funding  sources;  (4)  determination  of  data  validity  by 
affixing  confidence  intervals  to  source  of  income  daU;  (5)  determination  of  per 
capiU  e.xpenditures  by  each  source  of  income  category;  and  (6)  derivation  of  a 
more  accjrate  comparison  of  dollars  spent  in  the  three  years  under  invesUgation 
throu^  the  application  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  deflate  1971  and  1973 
expenditure  amounts  to  1969  figures. 

A  word  here  might  be  in  order  to  explain  our  use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
to  coject  for  inflation.  The  Consumer  Prig  jn^fcx  iS  basically  a  commodity  index, 

ERIC  ' 
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Agency  Income  from  Frwatc  Sources,  by  Citegoiy  of  Onanization,  1969-73:  Financial  DaU  from  Human  Service  Qnanizations 

Cleveland,  Ofik>,SMSA,  April  1975  ^ 


'  '  Income  from  Prlvato  Sources 

1969  1971  ^73 


OrganlxaUonal  Category 

Number 
of 

Ageoclee 

Amount  In  * 
Dollars 

•J-  ' 

Amount  In 
OoU'ars 

Amount  Ic 
I>>Uars 

% 

Education 

8 

$ll,464r304 

<19*'.4% 

$13,720,649, 

17,1% 

$14,652,114 

17.8% 

Cultural 

10 

1.213,018 

2.1' 

4.014,958 

5.0  , 

4.919.955 

6.0  . 

Health 

32 

2a«26Sp802 

44.4 

34,752,669  , 

.  43.3 

37.854.885 

46.^1 

Soclil  aervloes       ,  - 

*     *  c 

44 

13. 173, 157 

22.3 

•  14,543,059 

18.1 

15.434,753 

18.8  * 

•Clvlo  affairs       <  ^ 

12'  ' 

6p 893. 954 

11*2 

13,132,090 

16.4 

9,168.348 

11.2 

Conaenratlon/envlrouneot 

1 

8.476 

<0.1 

25,856 

<0.1 

115.504 

0.1 

Total 

107 

$59,018,711 

100.0%* 

$60,189,277 

100*0% 

$62,145,559 

100.0% 

Source:  Financial  jpifstlonnaires  returned  by  sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  services  orfanlzaUons  (N  «  107).  . 
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yet  we  are  using  it  to  correct  for  inflation  in  the  budgets  of  agencies  whose  budgets 
are  mostly  allocated  for  services.  Optimally,  we  .might  correct  agency  budget*  for 
inflatton  by  first  categorizing  the  budget  items  along  the  lines  of  products  and 
saivies  and  then  applying  Department  of  Commerce  indices  to  each  type  of  item 
r^I^^li^  1'       "?«!]°*!..^"'^  "°f  b«  implemented  because  the  time  allotted  for 
-  completing  the  Clevpjand  philanthropic  profile  imposed  numerous  constraints  on  the 
Since  inflation  has  been  such  an  important  force  in  economif 
aflairs  of  the  past  few  years,  we  felt  it  would  be  best  to  correct  for  inflation  in 
some  basic  albeit  imperfect,  way.  Since  the  agencies  involved  in  this  study  spend  a 
'  considerable  portion  of  their  budgets  on  salaries,  the  use  of  the  Censumer  Price 
;  Index  recognizes  the  fecf  that  an  agency's  ability  to  recruit  Staff  is  a  function 
_Pa»ibly  a  linear  function,  of  the  cost  of  living.      •  ' 

General  Preakdown  of  Income  Sources 

^.  ^^'"./.^  s*'o*s  the  relative  consistency  with  which  the  private  sector  tias 
distributed  Its  dollars  in  each  of  the  categories  trough  time,  although  some  slight 
tS?^  J"  categories,  particularly  between  the  years  of 

1969  and  1971.  During  that  time,  private  funding  in  the  education,  social  service 
areas  decreased  slightly  (education  decreased  from  19.4  percent  to  17  1  percent- 
social  setyices-  decreas«J  from  22.3  percent  -  18.1  percent)  and  the  cultu^^l  and 
.CMC  affairs  iricrcased  slightly  (cultural  affairs,  from  2.1  percent  to  5.0  percent:  civic 

^'<k;;.„^°11ii  ^If-"^  Pe^'^entages  for  1973  are  more  or  less 

.  consBtent  witfi  those  for  -197,1,  with  the  exception  of -the  civic  affairs  category 

l^.Sfi'S  '  07!  ^"i'^n^^fT"'  ^^^^  figure.  Overatl,  an  examination  of  the 
totals  TOT  lyoy,  1971,  and  1973  shov«-an  increase  ofprivate  dollars  in  the  budgets 
of  nonprofit  organizations.  uuue^o 

Table  2  shovw  the  total  public  funds  used  by  sample  organizations.  As  in  Table 
T.  these  totals  show  an  increase  over  time,  although  the  local  government  share  of 
die  contributory  dollar  dropped  rather  dramatically  by  11.5  percent  of  total  (from 
^39.8  percent  to  28.3  percent)  between  1969  and  1973.  Both  federal  and  state 
contributions  increased  in  proportion.  _  ' 

Tabla'2 

Public  Sources  of  Agency  Income,  1969-1973 
Estimate  for  the  Total  Number  of  Human  Service  Oiganizations 
in  the  Qeveland  Area  ' 
aeveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  April  1975. 

I?cam«  bom  Public  Sources 


1969 

1971 

1973  ' 

Source  o( 
Income 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

%_ 

Amount  tn 
Dollars 

Amount  in 
Dollars  % 

Federal 

government 

%  82  ,  054,000 

46.3% 

$129,122,000 

51.8% 

$172,097,000  53.1% 

S|£te 

government 

24.558,000 

13.9 

34,922,000 

14.0 

60,413;000''  18.6 

Local 

governmeitl 

70,  ^^^)0 

39.8 

85,932.000 

34.2^ 

91,523,0^0  j38.3 

Total 

$177»708,000 

loO.O% 

$249,  m,  000 

100.0% 

$324,057,000  100.0% 

f^SSfzaaiSTN^i  "yoV"""^*'"  returned  by  sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  service 

^  fot«: ,  Sinot  Mch  dollar  flgore  wte  dtHvad  ind^ndenUy  from  sample  dau>  the  toiml 
£  |^(^"'*"'*.**      "•^••••f^^y  tha  sum  of  its  consUtueiSiti^^Y  ^  we  wimi 
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Table  3  gives  a  breakdown  of  sources  of  private  funding  and  the  relative  increase 
and  decrease  over  time.  Overall,  users  represent  th<;  single  largest  source  of  private 
dollars  for  nonprofit  organizations,  followed  by  the  individual  gifts  category  and 
sales  of  goods  and  products  category,  which  were  approximately  equal  to  each  other 
in  percentage.  It  is  well  to  note  that/ from  1969  to  1973  while  philanthropic 
foundation  and  individual  giving  together  manifested  an  increase  of  3".4  percent  of 
total  private  income  (pliilanthropic  foundation  ^giving  increased  2.5  percent  -  from 
3.7  percent  in  1969  to  6.2  percent  in  1973;  individual  gift. giving  increased  0.9 
percent  -  from  10.5  percent  to  11.4*  percent),  during  this  same  period  corporate 
and  United  Torch. gilts  together  showed  an  overall  dcclirje  of  0.7  percent  of  total 
(corporate  gifts  declined  0.4  percent  -  from  6.7  percent  to  6.3  percent;  United 
Torch  gifts  decHned  0.3, percent  -  from  7.0  percent  to  6.7  percent).  Hence,  the 
combined  contributions  of  the  four  categories  of  private  gifts  manifested  an  overall 
increase  of  2.7  percent  of  total  private  income. 


TabltS 

.  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Income, ^969-73: 
Estimate  for  the  Total  Number  of  Human  Seivicc  Organizations  , 
in  the  Cleveland  Area 
Oeveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  April  1975 

Income  from  l*rlvate  Sources 


1969 

1971 

1973 

Source  of 

Amount  in 

Amount  in 

Amount  in 

Income 

Dollars 

%_ 

Dollars 

%_ 

Dollars 

%^ 

Philanlhropic 

4.4% 

6.2% 

foundations 

$  II»464,000 

3.7% 

$  17,372,000 

$  26,324,000 

Corporate 

26,766,000  . 

gifts 
>•  V 

20,617,000 

6.7 

23,829,000 

6.1 

6,3 

,   .  dividual 

gifts 

32»339,000^ 

10.5 

52,819,000 

13.5 

18,149,000 

11.4 

Investment 

income 

25, 652 » 000 

8.3 

33,727,000 

8.6 

^  38.780,000 

9.2 

Useriees 

87, 162,000 

28.2 

112,096,000 

28.7 

,  126,332,000 

29.9 

Member- 

ship dues 

5,139,000 

1.7 

5,441,000 

1.5 

5,827,000 

1.4 

/       Sales  of 

godds/ 

45, 026,000 

products 

42,296,000 

13.7 

43,892,000 

11.2 

10.6 

FUi>d-raising 

836,000 

0.3 

2,699,000 

0.7 

3,625,000 

0.9 

United  Torch 

*  allocations 

21,646,000 

7.0 

25, 024 > 000 

6.4 

'28,310,000 

6.7 

other  ^ 

-61,592,000 

*  19.9 

73^,866,000 

18.9 

73,742,000 

;17.4 

Total 

$309,422,000 

100.'^)% 

$390,750,000 

100.0% 

$422,747,000 

100.0% 

Source:  Financial  questionnaires  returned  fay  sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  service 
organizations  (N  »  107). 

Nolo:  Since  each  dollar  figure  was  derived  independently  from  iBimple  daU,  the  total 
figure  is  not  necessarily  the  sum  of  its  constituent  amounts.- 
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Of  further  interest  Is  the  fact  that  while  United  Torch* contributions  almost 
ubied  those  of  philanthropic  founcW^^in  1969  (7.0  percent  versus  3.7 


percent),  they  had  become  almost  equal  in  percentage  by  1973  (6.7  percent  versus 
5.2  percent),  due  to  both  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  United  Torch  contribu- 
tions  and  an  increase  in  percentage  of  philanthropic  foundation  contributions. 

•Table  4  is  a  breakdown  of  agency  revenues- by  sources,  v/ith  users  fees  as  a 
separate  category.  This  table  shov«  a  grov/ing  trend  away  from  private  support 
(down  5.9  percent  over  the  five-year  period)  and  tpward  public  support  (up  6  9 

■  percent  oyer  the  five-year  period)  of  the  sample  organizations.  Users  fees  have 

,  remained  fairly  constant. 

TM94  . 

Comparison  of  Private,  Public,  and  User  Sources  of  Agency  Income,  1969-73- 
Mnancial  Data  from  Human  Service  Organizations 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA.^pril  1975 

/ 

Percentage  of  Income  of  All  Agencies 
Source  of  Tncome  1969  1971  ,^373 

'     ^    '  ^^^^'^  45.6%  43.5%  39.7% 

^"^^  -  36.5  39.0  "  43.4 

Users  Fees   ,  17.9  17.5  ^  9 

"^^^  100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 

^fJ-^^^J'  ^'  ^  ^  sumnrary  of  the  sources  of  funds  in  1969,  1971  and 
1973.  Table  5  gives  estimates  of  the  universe  of  private  nonprofit  human  service 
organizations  in  the  Cleveland  SMSA  in  actual  unadjusted  dollars.  Table  6  gives  the 
results  of-the  .sample  from  which  we  derived  Table  5.  Table  7  gives  99  percent 
confidence  intervals  for  estimates^of  sources  of  income  for  the  universe  in  terms  of 
constant  1969  dollars  (adjusted  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Cleveland 
oMSA).  »" 

A  sipiificant  increase  in  constant  1969  dollars  from  government  sources  is 
to^o"^^'',,'"  ^^'''^  3n  increase  of  at  least  46  million  constant 

1969  dollars  over  1969  and  1973  showing  an  increase  of  at  least  39  million 
constant  1969  dollars  over  1971.  The  federal  government  shoWed  as  increase  of  at 
tIT  °"  constant  1969  dollars  in  both  1971  (over  1969)  and  1973  (over 
1971).  The  rest  of  the  increase  derived  from  government  sources  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  state  government  as  the  amounts  derived  from  local  government  sources 
changed  relatively  little. 

•  There  were  two  trends  in  the  changes  in  private  sources  of-jncome -apparent  from 
Table  7.  One  group,  composed  of  individual  ^ifb,  investment  income,  fund-raising 
events,  user  fees,  and  our  catch-all  grouping  of  other  private  sources,  shoved 
substantial  increases  in  1971  (over  1969)  but  no  increase  in  1973  (over  1971). 
Individual  gifts  and  "other"  private  gifts  actually  showed  significant  decreases.  The 
second  group  composed  of  United  Torch,  membership  dues,  corporate  gifts  and 
sales  of  goods/products  all  remained  relatively  constant.  An  exception  was  gifts 
from  philanthropic  foundations  virhich  behaved  more  like  state  government  and 
increased  1.3  million  constant  dollars  in  1^1  (over  1969)  and  increased  2.8  million 
constant  doffars  in  1973  (over,J971).  rfhe  total  income  from  private  sources 
behaved  as  the  fifst  group  mentioned  above  in  that  it  increased  at  least  42  million 
constant  dollars  in  1971  (over  1969)  but  showed  no  significant  change  (although  - 
our  sample  showed  a  slight  decrease)  in  1973  (over  1971).  There  was  a  discrepancy 
.n  thA  ra/nparability  of  these  totals  because  of  eight  organizations  which  did  not 
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Public  and  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Income,  1969-1973: 
Estimate  for  Total  Number  of  Human  Service  Organizations  in  the  Clevelaml  Area 
aeveland,  Ohio.  SMSA.AprU  1975      ^  ^.  - 


lacoroe  from  All  Sources 


• 

1969 

1971 

1973 

Source  of 
Income 

Amounts  in 
Thousands 
of  Dollars 

Amounts  in 
Thousands 
of  Dollars 

Amounts  in  < 
Thousands 
of  Dollars 

4 

~  Federal 
government 

1  82,054 

16.9% 

$129,122 

20.29^ 

$172,097 

23.  C% 

Su.te 

government' 

24,558" 

5,2 

34,922 

5.3 

60,413  . 

8.1 

• 

Local 

government 

70,518 

14.4 

* 

85,932 

"13.4 

91,523 

12.3 

"  Total 
government 

$177,708 

36*5% 

$249,138 

38.9% 

$324,057 

43.4% 

Philanthropic 
fov>ndations  , 

11,464 

/ 

2*4 

17,372  > 

2.7 

26,324 

3.5 

Corporate 
gifts  ^ 

V 20, 617 

4*2 

23,829 

3.7  ■ 

26,766 

3«6 

'  Individual 

32,339 

6*6 

52,819 

8.3 

48,149 

6.5 

Investment 
•  income 

25,652 

5*3 

33,727 

5.3 

38. 780 

5.2 

User  fees 

87,162 

17.9 

112,096 

17.6 

126,332 

16.9 

dues 

5,139 

1.1 

5,441 

0.8 

J  5,827 

p.  8 

/ 

Sales  of 
goods/products 

42,296* 

8.7, 

43,892 

6.9 

1 

>  45,026  - 

'  6.0 

!  Fund'ralsing 
.   events  - 

836 

0.2 

2,699 

■  0.4 

3,625 

0^5 

United  Torch 
allocatidiis  - 

21,646 

4.4 

25'.  024 

3.9 

28,310 

3,8 

Other 

61,592 

12.7 

73,866 

11.5 

73,742 

9.8 

Total  private 

1309,422 

63,5% 

$390, 750 

61.1% 

$422,747 

56,6% 

Total 

$487,130  " 

100.  p% 

$639,888 

100.0%  ' 

$746,804 

100. 0% 

Source:  Financial  questionnaires  returned  by  sample  of  CUsveland  area  human  service 
organizations  (K  » 107). 

Note:  Since  each  dollar  figure  was  derived  independently  from  sample  dau,  the  total 
figure  is  not  necessarily  the  sum  of  its  constituent  amounts. 


exist  prior  to  1971  and  by  seven  more  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  1973.  This  leads 
to  the  question  of  w^iether  we  are  underestimating  the  universe  of  private  nonprofit 
institutions  for  all  three  years.  Indeed^  the  budgets  of  the  organizations  that  went 
out  of  existence  before  1974  were  not  counted  in  our  survey.  We  were  atile  to 
asc^l-tain  that  the  organizations  chosen  for  our  sample  but  no  longer  in  exist'in&e  in^ 
1974  or  no  longer  based  in  the  Cleveland  SMSA  in  1974  had  combined  total  annual 
btidgets  of  less  than  $750,000  (less  than  1  percent  of  total  income  of  sample  for 
any  of  the  three  years).  Correcting  for  this  error  was  deemed  unnecessary  by  the 
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Public  and  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Income,  1969-1973: 
Financial  Data  from  Human  Service  Organizations 
Qcveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  April  1975 

facome  from  All  Sburces 


1969 

^  1971 

1973 

'  Source  of 
•  Income  . 

Amounts  in 
'  DoUars 

Amounts  in 
Dollars 

t 

Amounts  in 
DoUars 

%_ 

•  Federal 

government 

$15,964,718 

16.9% 

$  25,114,707 

20.2% 

$  33,474,339 

23.0% 

State 

government 

4,887,476 

5.2 

6,631,520' 

5.3 

^11,  /53,909 

.  8.1 

Local 

goverpment 

13,716,390 

14.4 

16, 7ie,  096 

13.4 

17,799,618 

12.3 

Total 

government 

$34,568,584 

36.5% 

$  48,462,323 

38. 9% 

>  o3,U20,0OO 

43.4% 

trn  iianmropic 

foundations 

2,230,117 

2.4 

3,380, 962 

2.7 

o,  lie, oc£ 

3.5 

Corporate 

gifts 

4,009.551 

4.2 

4, 640, 3Z7 

3. 7 

5,206, 671 

3.6 

inciiViCiUU 

gifts 

6,292,731 

6.6 

10,277,246 

8.3 

*l,  0  /  V,  tiv 

6.5 

Investment 

income 

4,991,761 

5.3 

6,554,265 

5.3 

7  522  *i32 

,  User  fees 

16,954,463 

17.9 

21,802,453 

17.  6 

9A   '577  000 

16.9 

Membership 

dues 

1,000,964  * 

1.1 

1*055,944 

0.8 

1,119,787 

0.8 

Sales  of 

goods/products 

8,230,888 

8.7 

O,  \}^0|  4J4 

S.  9 

8, 761, 528 

6.0 

FUnd-raising 

events 

161,958 

0.2 

^25,107 

0.4 

707,787 

0.5 

United  Torch 

allocations 

✓ 

4,211,335 

4.4 

4,867,494 

3,9 

5,504,042  ^ 

3.8 

Other 

11,984,943 
« 

12.7 

14,370,898 

11,5^ 

14,346,630 

9,8 

Total 

-J 

"  private 

$60,068,711  ' 

63.5% 

^%  76,001,180 

61.1% 

$  82,235,539 

56.6% 

Total 

$94,637,295 

100,0% 

$124,463,503 

100. 0% 

$145,256,425 

100,0% 

^ISiwtfiSf (N  -  JS^f;**^""^*"**  by  ^^'"i*^^  of  Cleveland  area  human  service 

Whenever  a  sample  survey  is  done  in  order  to  gain  some  knov/ledge  of  the  total 
universe  from  v/hich  the  sample  is  drawn,  there  is  necessarily  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  sample  data  (for  example,  percentage  of  total  income  froFn  the 
federal  government).  Confidence  intervals  allow  us  to  state  the  degree  of  certainty 
that  we  attach  to  our  sample  data.  As  an  example,  we  stated  in  Table  5^  the 
breakdown  by  percentage  of  income  In  the  agencies  that  we  Smpled.  Table  8  gives 
intervals  within  which  we  are  99  percent  centain  that  even  if  all  550  agencies  had 
been  sampled,  the  corresponding  true, percentage  figures  would  fall. 

Table  9  gives  99  percentlconfidence  Intervals  for  per  capita  expenditures  from  all 
wurces,  indicating  average  amount  of  money  spent  per  person  in  the  Cleveland 

^  rom  each  source  in  each  category. 
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•    ^    Tabl«7  -  »  . 

Public  and  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Incoilne.  1969-73: 
99%  Confidence  Intetvali  for  Total  Estimated  Income  for  all  Human  Setvicc 
Organizations  in  the  Oeveland  Area 
aeveland»Ohio»  SMSA»  April  1975 

<1971  And  1973  adjusted  by  Coneumer  Price  Index  to  1969  constant  dollars) 
(Amounts  In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969 


1971 


1973 


Source  of" 
Income 

Nominal 
Estimate 

\.K)n~ 

fidence 
Intervals 

Nominal 
Estimate 

»»»  con- 
fidence 
Intervals 

Nominal 
Estimate 

99"3b  Con- 
fidence 
Intervals 

Federal 

Kovemnient 

1  62,054 

79,866- 
e4,241 

1117,660 

115,319- 
120,002 

|143,G07 

141,460- 
145,  754 

State 

Kovemment 

24,556 

23,836- 
25,281 

31,822 

30,316- 
31,823 

50,412 

49,663- 
51,161 

Local 

government 

70,516 

67,5^7- 
73,448 

78,305 

75, 149- 
61, 460 

76,371 

73,905- 
78,938 

Total 

government 

$177,708 

I75,149r 
180,246' 

1227,024 

224,835- 
229,213 

$270,410 

268,503- 
272,317' 

Philanthropic 
foundations 

11,464 

9,823- 
13,105 

15,830 

14,456- 
17,204 

21,966 

20,009- 
23,923 

Corporate 
gifts 

20,617 

19,502- 
21,731 

21,714 

20,808- 
22,620  . 

22,335 

21,746' 
22,924 

Individual 
gifts 

32,339 

'  31,740- 
32,337 

48,131 

47,398- 
^8,864 

40,176 

39,678- 
40,677 

Investment 
income 

25,629 

24,909- 
26, 395 

30,733 

30, 092- 
31,375 

32,360 

*31,651- 
33, 069 

IJser  fees 

87, 162 

85, 480- 
89,298 

102,146 

99,398- 
104,894 

103,969 

100,964- 
107,373 

Membership 
dues 

5,139 

> 

4,643- 
5,634  ^ 

4,958 

4,601- 
5,3» 

4,862 

4,553- 
5,172 

Sales  of 

goods/products 

42,296 

39,892- 
44,700 

39,956 

37,727- 
42, 186 

^37,572 

35,645- 
39, 499 

Fuod-ralsii^ 
events 

835 

764- 
908 

3,878 

.  2,280- 
5,314 

3,025 

2,876 
3.175 

United  Torch 
allocaiilons 

21,646  , 

20, 160- 
23,132 

22,803 

22,742- 
/  22,864 

23,623 

23,064- 
24, 182 

Other 

61,592 

60, 797- 
62,385 

67,310 

66,577- 
68,043 

'  61,534 

60,945- 
62,124 

Total  private 

1309,422 

306,966 
311,878 

1356,066 

353,816- 
358,315 

1352, 762 

350,895- 
354,629 

Total 

I486, 453 

484,038- 
488,;$67 

$583»124 

580,850- 
585,397 

$623,186 

621,286- 
625,084 

Source:  Finaaolal  questionnaires  returned  by  sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  service 
orgaoisatioos  (N  "  107).  Human  Services  Design  Laboratory,  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Case  Western  Reserve  University.  ' 

Note:  Since  ^  ^  doUar  figure  was  derived  independently  from  sample  data,  the  total' 
figures  are  not  necessarily  the  sum  of  their  constituent  amounts  ^ 


To  obtain  an  jdca  of ,  real  growth  of  budgetary  resources  we  have  applied  the— 
Consumer  Price  Index  to  per  capita  data  so  as  to  deflate  1971'^nd  1973  dollars  to  * 
those  of  1969.  Table  10  gives  the  ,  99  percent  confidence  intervals  for  per  capita 
O  )enditures  adjusted  to  the  base  year  1969.  For  example,  v^ile  Table  9  shows  that 
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Tabl«8 

99%rnnnH,n^^li^i!l*'i^r*l'  Sourccs  of  Aaeucy  Income.  1969-73: 


{ 

1969 

.971 

1973 

'Source  of  ^ 
Income 

Est.  fronj  99%  Con- 
'  Agencies  fidence 
Sampled  Intervals 

Est.  from  9Si%  Con- 
Agencies  fidence 
Sampled  Intervals 

Est.  from 
Agencies 
SamnlMl 

99%  Con- 
fidence 
uiiorvsis 

Federal 

government 

16.9 

16.5,17.4 

20.2 

19,8,20.6 

23. 0 

OO    7    MA  A 

^^.7,23.4 

State. 

government 

4.9,  5.4 

5.3 

5.2,  5.5 

8,1 

8.0,  8.2 

Local 

government 

14.4 

14.0, 15.3 

13.4 

12.9,14.0 

12,3 

11   Q   19  7- 
A*.  V,  X^*  t' 

Total 

government 

36.5 

36.2,36.9 

38.9 

"38.6,39.3 

43.4 

43.1,43.7 

Philanthropic 

foundations 

2.4 

2.0,  2.7 

2.7 

2.5,  3.0 

3.5 

3,^,  3.8 

Corporate 

gifts 

4.2 

4.0,  4.5 

3.7 

3.6.  3.9 

3.6 

3.5,  3.7 

*  Individual 

gifts 

6. 6 

6.5,  6.8 

8.3 

.    8.1.  8.4 

6,5 

6.4,^  6.5 

Investment 

income 

,  5.3 

5.1.  5.4 

5,3 

5.2.  5.4 

5.2 

5.1  5.3 

User  fees 

17,9 

17.6,18.3 

17.6 

17.0,18.0 

16.9 

16.4,  X7.7 

—  Membership  dues 

1.1 

1.0,  1,2 

0.8 

0.8.  0.9 

0,8 

0.7,  0.8 

Sales  of 

V 

goods/prod(icts 
Fund-raising 

8.7 

8.2,  9.1 

6.9 

6.5,  7.2 

6:6 

5.7.  6.3 

.  events 

0.2 

0.2,  0.2 

0,4 

0.4,  0.5 

0.5 

0.5.  0.5 

United  Torch 

allocations 

4.4 

4.2,  4.7 

3.9 

3,9,  3.9 

3,8 

3.7,  3.9 

•  Other 

12.7 

12.6,12,8 

11.5 

11.4,11.7 

9.8 

* 

9.8,  9.9 

Total  private 

63.5 

63.3,63,8 

61.1 

60.7,61.5 

56.6 

56.3.56,9 

Total 

100.0 

99.5,100.5 

100.0 

99.6,100.4 

100.0 

99.7,100.3 

a^oxTJtefv^77V^^H  ^'^h""'^  expenditures  in  the  public  sector  'rose  by 
approximately  $77.00,  and  in  the  private  sector  by  approximately  $61  00  Table  10 

$26.00  in  the  latter.  Similarly,  whereas  total  per  capita  expenditures  in  Tabirg 
Showed  an  increase,  of  approximately  $139.00  over  5,is  tiX  period  the  rS  per 
capiu  increase  as  seen  in  the  adjusted  figures  of  Table  10  was  if  aSli?y  cSr  to 


Breakdown  of  Income  Sources  by  Individual  Category 

dtelotv  "(A^Zrat^^^Ll'^r""?'-      ^!  °f  funds  for  each  individual 

v<i«jgwry.   -\/\_separate  table  for  environment/conservation  is  not  inclndcH  Pnr 
explanation  see  discussion  of  methodology  earlier  in  this  c^pt^^.f  ThrseSle;  allow 
O"?  detailed  examination  of  the  funding  trends  eviden'ced  in  VScs  i  fhroS 
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Tabk9 

PuWic  and  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Income.  1969-73: 
99%  Confldtnce  Intervals  of  Total  Unadjusted  Per  Cai^U  Income 
aeveland.  Ohio.  SMSA.AprU  1975  . 

'  P«r  Capit4LlQCom6  in  Dollars  from  AU  Sources:  ^ 
Confiddoce  Intervals  in  Dollars  \ 


Source  of  Income 

1969 

'  1971 

1973 

• 

Federal  government 

5  38.70, 

40. 82^ 

9  62.16, 

64,68 

1  84.90, 

87.48 

 --Sute.  government  11»55. 

i2.25 

16.34, 

17.16 

29.81, 

30.70 

.Local  government 

32.75, 

lis.  59  ~ 

40. 

43.91  - 

44.36. 

47.31 

Total  government^ 

84.87. 

87.34 

121.28, 

123*64 

161*08. 

163,43 

'  Philanthropic 
foundation 

4.76, 

6.35 

7.79, 

9.27 

12.01. 

14.36 

.  Corporate  gifts 

9.45, 

10.53 

} 

11.22, 

12.19 

13.05, 

13.76 

•  Individual  gifts  . 

15.38, 

15.96 

25.55, 

26.34 

23.82, 

24.42 

Investment  income 

.>12.07, 

12.79 

16.22, 

16.91 

19,00, 

1U.75 

• 

User  fees 
Membership  dues 

41.20, 

43.27 

53.58, 

56.54 

60.36, 

64.44 

2.25, 

2.73 

2.48, 

2.86 

2.73, 

3.10 

Sales  of 
goods/products 

19.33, 

21.66 

20.34^ 

22. 74 

21,39, 

23.71 

Fund-raising  events 

.37, 

.44 

1.23, 

2.86 

1.72. 

1.91 

United  Torch 
allocations 

9.45, 

10.89 

12.26, 

12.32 

13.84, 

14.51 

Other 

29.46, 

30.23 

35.89, 

36.6r-r- 

.36.58j^ 

_37^29 

4 

Total  private 

146.09, 

148.47 

190,86, 

193.28 

210. 59, 

212.84 

Total 

$232.18, 

234.52 

^13*28, 

315.79 

$372.78,  375.02 

a.  Per  capita  data  based  on  population  figures  from  the  U.S,  Dtpartment  of 
.  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Statistics: 

-    '      1969-SMSA  populaUon  >  2 , 063, 729  (1970  census) 

1971*SMSA  population  »  2,036,090  (HSDL  estimate) 
1J  1973*SMSA  posxilation  "  U  996  j^900  (1973  estimated  census) 

b.  Since  all  figures  are  eodpolnts  of  confidence  intervals  their  sums  will  not 
equal  the  oorrespoodlng  eodpointe^for  the  "total"  catflgoxy. 


10,  including  the  degree  to  which  public  and  private  funding  sources  support  each 
of  the  five  areas.  HSDL  researchers  chose  not  to  affix  confidence  intervals  to  Tables 
11  throt^h  IS  as  there  were  not  enough  responding  agencies  in  each  category.  The 
normal  distribution  gives  a  poor  approximation  to  reality  in  cases  where  such  small 
numbers  are  involved. 

For  example,  private  dollars  support  greater  than  90  percent  of  the  &dget  of 
private^  nonprofit  organizations  in  tiie  categories  of  education  ?nd  cultural  affairs,  in 
the  categories  of  health,  social  services,  and  civic  affairs,  private  dollars  account  for> 
only  about  SO  percent  of  the  total  budget;  and,  furthennore,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in' 
each  of  these  latter  three  categories,  a  significant  decrease  in  total  private  dollars  is 
manifest  over  time  (particularly  in  the  area  of  civic  affairs  in  which  the  private 
contributory  share  dropped  from  74  percent  in  1969  to  S7  percent  in  1973),  Also  of 
importance  is  the  fact  that  within  those  categories  financed  almost  totally  by  the 
.private  sector  (education  and  cultural  affairs);  philanthropic  foundations  and 
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PubKc  and  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Income,  19f;W3: 
99%  Confidence  Inteivals  of  Total  Estimated  Per  CapiU  Income 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA»  April  1975- 

(1971  and  1973.adju8ted  by  CoMumer  Price  Index  to  1969  consunt  dollar •*) 

<4  •      .  ^  ' 

Per  CapiU  Income  in  Dollara  from  all  Sources 


Source  of  Income 

1969  (Unadjusted) 

1971  (UAdJusted) 

1973  (Unadjusted) 

Federal  government 

$  38.70, 

40.82 

$  56.64, 
J  14.89* 

58;  94 

%  70.84, 

72.99 

State  government 

ll.S5» 

12.25  • 

*15.63 

24.87, 

25.62  . 

Local  government 

32.75, 

35. 59 

36.91, 

40.01. 

37.01. 

39.48 

Total  government** 

84.87. 

87.34 

12P.43, 

112.58 

134.46,  136.37 

•  Philanthropic 
foundations 

4.76, 

6.35 

7.10, 

,8.45 

10.02, 

11.98 

Corporate  gifts  & 

.  9.45. 

10.53 

10.22, 

11.11 

_ 10.89, 

11.48 

Individual  gifts 

15.38. 

15.96 

23.28, 

24.00 

*  87i 

20.37 

Investment  income ' 

12.07, 

J2.79 

14.78, 

15.41 

15.85, 

16.56 

User  fees 

41.20, 

43.27 

48.82. 

51.52 

50.36, 

53.77 

Membership  dues 

2.'  5, 

2.73 

2.26, 

2.61 

2.28, 

2.59 

Sales  of 
goods/products 

19.33, 

21.66 

18.53, 

20.72 

17.85, 

ld\  78 

FUnd-raising  events 

.37, 

.44 

1.  iV, 

2.61 

1.44, 

1.59  ' 

United  Torch 
allocations 

9.78", 

11.21 

11.17. 

11.23 

^  11.55, 

12.11 

Other 

29.46, 

30.23 

32.70. 

33.42 

30.52. 

31.11 

'Total  private 

148.74, 

151.12 

173.78.  175.99* 

175.72.  177.59 

Total 

1234.55.  236.89 

$285.29.  287.52 

$311.13,^ 

3W.03 

a.  Frorr.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics,  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Items 
(Cleveland  SMSA);  * 

1969  -  111.9 
1971  -  122.8 
1973  -  134.1 

b.  Since  all  figures  &re  endpolnts  of  confidence  Intervals  their  sums  will  not  equal 
the  corresponding  endpolnts  for  the  "total"  category. 


corporate  gifts  account  for  over  20  percent  of  the  toUl  budget;  whereas  in  those 
•categories  half  financed  privately,  the  foundation  and  corpoiate  share  amounts  to  no 
grcater-than_6^  percent  of  the  total  budget  and  shows  no  signs  of  increasing 
substantially  over  the  years.       ^  * 


Interesting  aspects  of  the  trends  of  government  funding  also  become  highlighted 
in  these  tables.  In  Table  2  we  have  seen  the  upswing  in  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment contributions  for  the  totality  of  all  human  service  organizations.  Tables  11 
through  15  demonstrate  that  this  increase  has  occurred  to  some  extent  in  all 
organizational  categories.  Particularly  apparent  is  the  influx  of  federal  funds  in 
certain  categories,  from  0.8  percent  to  8.1  percent  in  social  services  and  from  26.0 
^  percent  to  42.8  percent  in  civic  affairs,  over  the  five-ywr  period.  Such  data  seem  to. 
^   suggest  that  government  spending  on  the  federal  level  is  continuing  a  trend  actually 
begun  prior  to  1969  of  extending  into  areas  traditionally  supported  largely  by  the 
^     <i  sector. 
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In  the  pages  that  follow,  we  present  iodividual  and  more  detailed  analysis  of  each 
.  of  the  five  categories.  -  . 


Education 

The  education  category  (Table  11)  iscomposedof  thefolfbwingsub-groupingS: 


Higher  education  (private  colleges  and  unrversities)  1 

Private  elenientary  and  secondary  schools  1 

Special  education  programs  6 

ToUl^,         .  8 


Frcin  Table  11  we  can  infer  that  although  user  fees  have  consistently  provided  the 
bulk  of  private  educational  sustenance  during  the  years  under  study,  the  user-fee 
proportion  declined  in  proportion  to  the  sli^t  increases  manifest  by  government, 
foundation,  and  corporate  contributions  (government  contributions  increased  from 
4.2  percent  of  total  inconoe  ln  1971  to  6.9  percent  in  1973,  phitanthropic  founda- 
tion contnhution^Jncreased  from  7.5  percent  of  total  income  in  1971  to  10.9 
percent  in  1973,  and^corporate^xofUribu^^  increased  from  3.7  percent  of  total 
income  to  5.3  percent  in  1973,  while  user^s  iteclinedJrom44.4  percent  of  total 

income  in  1971*  to  38.3  percent  in  1973).  — —  "  • 

Because,  six  of  the  eight  organizations  sampled  in  the  category  of  education 
^belong  to  the  sub-grouping  of  special  education  programs,  we  might  attribute  the 
increase  in  government,  philanthropic,  and  corporate*  contributions  to  the 
heightened  interest  in  recent  years  in  developing  programs  that  are  innovative  and 
especially  geared  to  specific  problems  (for  example,  education  and  training  for  .the 
handicapped).  It  would  appear  unlikely,  however,  that  Jhe  govemement  share  of  the 
private  education  dollar  will  continue  to  expand  much  further  at  this  time  in  light 
of  apparently  intensifying  financial  problems  fa(;ing  public  school  systems, 
particularly  those  of  urban  areas.  1 

h- 

i  X 

Cultural  Affeirs  |- 

The  category  of  cultural  affairs  (Table  12)  was  Jomposed  of  a  sample  of  10 
organizations,  which,  although  n6t  formally  brokejn  down  into  specific  sub- 
groupings,  included  musical  and  art  societies,  museu|ns,  and  theatre  groups.  The 
cultural  affairs  area  has  historically  been  supported  almost  totally  by  the  private 
sector;  however.  Table  12  demonstrates  that  in  recent/years  a  noticeable  proportion 
ot  the  cultural  affairs  budget  has  been  provided  ^through  government  gratuity 
(federal  and  state  government  contributions  both  increased  from  0  percent  in  1969 
•to  a  respective  3.5  percent  and  2.3  percent  of  th^  total  budget  in  .1973;  local 
government  contributions  went  from  2.1  to  .2  percent.  These  recent  donations  from 
goverriment  sources  have  in  large  nf)easure  been  earmarked  for  special  programs  more 
or  less  educational  in  nature,  as,  for  example,  symphony  and  drama  presentations" 
for  public  school  children.  -  ^ 

Philanthropic  foundations  have  continued  their  tradition  of  encouraging  the 
development  and  promotion  of  cultural^affairs  through  the  provision  of  increasing 
financial  support  over  the  years.  The  philanthropic  foundatioa^hare-of  thc^cuLttirat 
af^irs  dollar  reached  16.7  percent  in  1973,  which  is  a  10.9  percent  increase  since 
1969.  Corporate  gifts  have  risen  significantly  since  1969,  when  their  share  was  a 
negligible  1.7  percent,  lo  the  1973  figure  of  5.5  percent,  representing  a  relative 
increase,  of  3.8  per^nt  ever  the  five-year  period.  It  appears  that  with  the  augmenta- 
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TaWtll 

r.f^^^  ^c'  Of  Ajttrcy  Income  for  Stmpk 

pf  Humtn.Strvicc  Orginkitioni,  CleveUnd.  Ohio,  April  1975 

Educttion 

F«J«r»l  .  ■  ■  — 

«ov.«m«nt.  ,     J17,,97  2,7%     ,     404,090      2.7%    »     669,«1  4.3% 
Sute 

«o».nm.«,t  2J,42«  .2             174.079       1,2  383,725 
LocJl 

govrmniMt  15.S31  .i            14.6O6       .1  25,500  .2 

fovemment   ,     356,956       3,0%  J     S04,777  4.2%     ,,1,078,806  6.91 
PhilAnthropio 

foundations            530.887  4.5  ^  o«9  Ace  -  *         .  ^ 

•^w.oo  4.5  1.082,055  7,5          1.709.229  10.9 

Corporate 

6""                      556,159  4.8  535.199  3.7             830.022  5.3 
Individual 

359.875  3.0  791,969  5.5             859.14,  5.5 

lovettmeot 

income                  385.025  /  3.3  355,644  2.5 

"tJMrfeea           4.995.302  '42.3  6,363.751  44.4 


Membership 
duet 


435,792  2.8 
6.048.083  38.S 


250  0  250  0  250  0 
Seles  of 

lood./product,        822.216  7.0  353.206  2.5  381.191  2.4  • 

'"^  -1  •      16.229  ,1  25.437  -  ,2 

Ualt«J  Torch 

.UocWlon.                     0  0  0  0  o  o 

Other           — -3.804.949  32.2  4.234.342  29.6  ,   4.362.967  27.7     ,  . 

ToUlprlv^.  ,11,464,304  97.0%  »«, 720, 64b  '  J5. 8%  '$14,652,114  93.1% 

ToUl            $11,821,260  100.0%  $14,325,422  ldO,i)%  $15,730,920  100.0% 

tion  of  gbvernment  funds  and  private  gifts,  user  fees  have  undergone  a  substantial 
reduction  of  22  percent,  from  35.2  percent  in  1969  to  15.2  perce?°in  ,973  ^"^'^ 

Health 

The  health'category  (Table  1 3)  has  the  following  sub-groupings: 

Human  services  and  education  (including  research)  1 1 

Mental  health                                    *  -  1 

Hospitals  § 

Medical  programs  I 
Nursing  homes 


O  Total 
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Tabto12 

Public  and  Private  Sources  of  Acency  Income  for  Sampk 
of  Human  Swkp  OrjaiUtationSi  Cleveland,  Ohk),  Apjil  1975  - 


Cultural  AtUif 


'1969 

1971 

1973 

Source  of 
Income  ' 

'Amount  in 
Dollara 

Amount  In 
DoUara'  • 

Amount  In 
•  ^  DoUara 

Kovernment 

1  0 

0% 

1  112.913 

2.7% 

$  183.700 

3.5% 

•  Sute 
government 

0 

0 

956.' 

122,709 

2.3 

Local 

fovemment 

26,434 

2.1 

28. 178 

ff 

^    12; ^88 

,2 

»Tot«l 
government 

1  26,434 

2.1% 

1  150,590 

3.6%' 

$  319.297 

6.0% 

Philanthropic 
foundations 

71.740 

5.8 

614.  U6 

14.7 

874. 113 

16.7 

;  ^  Corporate* 
glfta 

.  21.SS0 

1.7. 

176.578 

4.2 

285.950 

5.5 

Individual 
glfta 

213.483 

K.2 

628.230 

15.1 

786.772 

15,0  , 

Inveatment 
income 

248. 09(^ 

20.0 

1.002.268 

24,1 

1.056.199  • 

20.2 

Uaer  feea 

438.Ci44 

3S.2 

561.554 

13.5 

690.446 

13.2 

Memberahip 
duea 

43.077 

3.S 

59.315 

1.4 

68.. i7^ 

1,3 

Salea  of 
'  gooda/producta 

41. 169 

3.3 

61.494 

1.5 

*  lOfi^filO 

2. 1 

FUKf.-raiaIng 

•venta 

i 

25.671 

2.0 

322.706  ' 

7.7 

308.886 

5.9 

United  Torch 
aUocationa 

"If 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

0 

.  Other 

110.194 

8.9 

588.680 

14.0 

740.662 

Total  private  41. 213, 016 

97.8%^ 

$4,014,958 

96.4% 

$4,919,955 

94.0% 

Total 

'il.339.452)-'100.0% 

$4,165,548 

100.  C% 

$5,239,252 

100. 0% 

Source:  Financial  queationnalrea  returned  by  sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  aervlce 
organlaationa  In  the  ''cultural  affaire"  category  (H  ■  10). 


Because  we  polled  only  those  organizations  that  were  nonprofit  and  wholly  or 
partly  recipient  of  government  funds,  we  did  not  include  in  cur  sample  any 
for*profit  hospital^,  nursing  homes,  or  other  strictly  private  health  delivery 
organizations;  nor  did  we  sample  any  totally  government-run  institutions  excepting, 
those  having  one  or  more  privately  financed  programs.  Our  test  sample  denfK>nstrates 
that  the  income  of  health^oriented  operations  is  derived  almost  equally  from'private 
and  govenment  sources. 

However,  it  is  Interesting  that  in  1973  government  contributed  a  little  nx)re  than 
52  percent  of  toul  income,  whereas  in  1969  private  sources  had  contributed  k  little 
more  than  52  percent.  The  upswing  in  government  funding  is  particularly  noticeable 
In  the  area  of  state  government  between  1971  and  1973,  from  8.6  percent  to  12  J 
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PuWic  and  Privite  Sources  of  Afency  Income  for  Suni^ 
of  Human  Service  Organizatlont.  CleveUnd,  Ohio,  April  1975 


r 

Health 

1971 

1973 

*  Source  of  - 
Income 

Amount  in 
DoUara 

Amount  in 
DoUars 

%^ 

Amount  in 
DoUara 

_% 

Federal 

fovernment 

9ute 

governrntnt 

$13,069,949 
4.611.596 

25.2% 
8.9 

$18,742,459^ 
5.777.286 

28.0% 
8.6 

$23,427,829 
10.136.377 

29.4% 
12.7 

goveromtnt  _ 

6.948,369 

13.4 

7.575,631 

'11.4 

8.135.078 

10.2  . 

TouJ 

aov4imm«m 

|24,e29.9l4 

47.5% 

$32,095,376 

48.0% 

$41«699,284  - 

52.3%  , 

PhiUnthropic 
foundAtlOM 

890, 567 

1.7 

842  845 

1.3 

^  9A1  fife 

1.6 

Corporate 

aifu 

2.950,364 

5.7 

3.352  962 

5.0 

3,434.440 

4.4 

ladividual 

aifu 

4.771.006 

9.2 

7  183  057 

10  7 

0.319,854 

7.9 

Inveatment 
income 

3,764,532 

7.2 

4  3fl5  004 

Q.  P 

5*015.536 

6.3 

User  feea 

9 

8,756,494 

16.9 

10,907.472 

16.3 

12.991.204 

16.4 

Memberahip 
dues  * 

538 

<I.DO  f 

0 

6,265 

0  V 

Sties  of 

Koods/products 

827.047* 

1.6 

800,730, 

1.2 

619.696 

1.5 

Fund-raltiof 
events 

46.900^ 

.1 

64,450 

.1 

86.709 

.1 

United  Torch 
aliocationa 

! 

1,193.263 

2.3 

i. 521. 036 

2.3* 

1,591.218 

2.0 

Other 

4.065.091 

7.8 

5.691,436 

8.5 

5,975.998 

7.5 

Tom  private  $26,265,802  J  52.5%  »34.752;669  ^52.0%  SSI.'aSi.isS  47.7% 
Toul         ■  $51,895,716  ,100.0%     $66,848,045    100.0%     $79,554,169  100.0% 

Source:  FloiocUl  quMUoniulre*  returned  by  "mple  of  Claveltnd  »re«  human  tervlce 
on«nIt»tlon»  In  the  "health"  e«te«ory(N- 32).  -«       nuioM  eervice 


KhV«S?*Sl''^'^  ^y^^Hli.of  .*e  influx  of  Medicaid  (Title  19)  and  mental 
health  (648  ^Board)  monite^t.  this  time.  The  decline  in  private  sources  of  income  is 
most  apparent  in  the  area^o^jndividu-il  and  corporate  gifts.  One  may  surmise  that 
as  health  coste  continye-teT  spiral,  the  belief  is  gaining  momentum  that  the  federal 
government  should^ssume  incifeasing  responsibility  in  assuring  adequate  njedical 

Social  Services  / 

roopfn^'*'  ^^^^^       }^  composed  of  the  following  sub- 
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Day  c^ure  '  '     .  ^  1  ^ 

^     Child  welfare  /  .  3  ' 

Yoifth  programs     /  3  \* 

Recreation  7        '  \ 

Community  service  organizations  10     ,  ^ 

Family  servijc^  '  20 

'  *  •* 

Total  44  , 

The  most  striking  finding  shown  in  Table  14  is  the  extraordinary,  expansion  of 
federal  government  funding  in  the  social  services,  from  9.8  percent  in  1969  to  8A\ 
percent  in  1973.  This  increase  is  undoubtedly  attributed  at  least  partially  to 
legislation  expimding  federal  support  of  family  service  and  youth'  programs  since 
1971.  State  government  funding  also  manifests  an  increase,  although  to  a  much 
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of  Human  Sexvice  Organizations,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  1975 
Social  Services 


PubHc  and  Private  Sources  of  Agency  Income  for  Sample 
*  IS,  Clw 


1969 

•  1971 

1973 

Source  of 
Income  _ 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

JL 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

% 

Federal 
govenunent 

$  1,538,847 

*8% 

$  1,188,065 

4.7%^ 

$  2,310,861 

8.1% 

ft 

State 

government 

252,452 

1.2 

670, 639 

2.6 

1,111,098 

3.9 

r 

Local 

govermnjent 

6,726,056 

33*1 

9.097,679 

35.7 

9, 596, 056 

33.7 

Total 

government 

*$  7,132,365 

35,1% 

$10,956,383 

43.0% 

$13,018,015 

45.7% 

Philanthropic 
foundations 

672,387 

3.3 

706,569 

2.7 

747,290 

2.6 

Corporate 
gifts 

418,658 

2,1 

498,643 

2.0 

j(92, 136 

1.7  ' 

* 

Individual 
•  gifts 

768,369 

3.8 

1,027,236 

"4.0 

1,075,525 

3.8 

Investment 
income 

405:119 

2.f 

550,034 

2.2  * 

672,416 

2.4 

User  fees 

1,270,637 

6.3 

1,9C5,663 

7.7 

2,341,346 

8.2 

•  f  ■ 

Membership 
dues 

702,610 

3.5 

0  759,796 

3.0 

796,464 

"2.8 

Sales  of 
goods/products 

1,937,061 

9.4 

1, 936,263 

7.6 

2,117,439 

7.3 

Fiind-raiting 
events 

79,746 

.4 

121,722 

.5 

285,678 

1.0 

United  Torch 
allocations 

3, 018  ,.072 

14.9 

3,333,290 

13.0 

3,891,029 

13.7 

Other 

3,900,498 

19.2  ^ 

"  3. 643, $43 

14.3 

3,015,430 

10.6 

Total  private  $13»173*1S7 

64.9X 

$14,543*059 

67.0% 

$15,434,753 

54.3%/ 

Total 

|20»305»522 

100.0%" 

125,499,442 

100.0% 

$28,452,768 

100. 0% 

O  Sourca;  Financial  <|uettionnaires  returned     sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  service 

g  |^(]]"      organizations  in  the  "social  service"  cfttnory  (N  r  44). 
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tesser  extent  (from  1.2  percent  in  1969  to  3.9  percent  in  1973).  Local  government 
funding,-  while  representing  the  single  largest  source  of  social  services  funding 
(pi*lic  and  private),  remained  fairly  constant  (approximately  33  percent) 

It  appears  that  the  relative  decline  in  private  funding  of  the  socTal  services  (from 
64.9  percent  in  1969  to  54.3  percent  in  1973)  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
gercentage  of  donations  from  philanthropic  foundations,  rorporations,  and  United 
lorch  Services.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  as  in  the  area  of  health  (Table 
there-  is  a  growing  assumption  that  the  government  should  demonstrate  greater 
involvement  in  the  initiation  of  and  support  for  social  service  organizations. 

Civic  Affiilrs,  ,  •  *  , 

V.  ■ 

The  civic  affairs  category  (Table  1 5)  constitutes  the  following  sub-groupings: 

Housing  1 

Pubfic  service  training             ,  i  3 

Citizen  involvement  4 

efl      Employment  and  economic  development  4 

Total  _  12 

While  total  government  contributions  in  the  civic  affairs  area  appears  to  be  quite 
substantial  (43.0  percent  of  total  budget  in  1973),  it  is  well  to  note  that  almost  all 
of -these  public  monies  originate  from  federal,  rather  than  state  and  local,  govern- 
ment. Examination  of  the  individual  completed  questionaires  in  our  sample  of 
organizations  belonging  to  the  civic  affairs  category  revealed  that  federal  government 
funding,  rather  than  being  dispersed  equally  among  all  the  sub-groupings  in  this 
category,  ,s  so  ely  confined  to  the  two  areas  of  housing  and  employment  and 
economic  development.  The  remaining  seven  agencies,  constituting  the  citizen 
involvement  and  public  service  training  groupings,"  are  apparently  almost  self- 
sustaining,  rr        ;  jsii 

This  is  indicated  by  the  confidential  data  on  the  original  questionaires  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  in  1973  investment  income,  user  fees,  membership  dues,  and  sales 
of  goods/products  represented  49.6  percent  of  total  income,  while  the  whole  of 
pfivate  sources  was  only  57.0  percent  of  total  income.  Philanthropic  foundation 
donations  and  corporate  and  individual  gifts  account  for  only  5.7  percent  of  the  total- 
however,  income  from  these  three  sources  has  risen  slightly  from  the  1969  level  of  3  2 
percent.  On  the  whole,  private  funding  of  civic  affairs  organizations  has.  undergone 
considerable- decline,  down  from  74  percent  of  ^e  total  budget  in  1969  to  57 
percent  of  the  total  budget  in  1973. 


II 


CLEVELAND  PHILANTHROPIC  PROFILE:  THE  RECIPIENTS'  VIEWPOINT  ^ 

cM^  systematic  study  of  human  service  organizations  in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
5M5A  was  conducted  to  determine  how  patterns  and  possible  changes  in 
philanthropic  giving  and  volunteer  activity  have  affected  recipient  agencies. 

The  study  design  consisted  of  first  compiling  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  all 
such  organizations  in  the  four-county  area.  Organizations  were  categorized  according 
to  primary  area  of  service  -  health,  mental  health,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  child 
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Public  and  Private  Sources  of  Afency  Income  for  Sample 
of  Human  S^ce  Organtzttioiu,  aeveland,  Ohio,  Aprfl  1975 


1969 

Civic  Affairs 

1971 

1973 

'  Source  of 
Income 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

Amount  in 
.   DolUrt  , 

%_ 

Amount  in 
'Dollars 

J%_ 

Federal 
fovemroent 

$2,4429915 

26.0% 

$  4,667, 1%0 

34.3% 

$  6,882,468 

42.8% 

State 

Coverxunent 

0  . 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

Local 

Kovemment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29,996 

.2 

Total 

government 

$2,422,915 

26.0% 

$  4,667,180 

34.3% 

$  6,912,464 

43.0% 

Philanthropic 
fouodatlone 

56,060 

.6 

125,377 

.9 

4^26,651 

2.6 

^        Corporate  gifts 

62,820 

.7 

72,075 

.  5 
4.8 

164,123 

1.0 

Individual  gifta 

179, 998 

1.9 

^643, 404 

335,416 

2.1 

Inveatment 

^  income 

138,995 

1.5 

261,315 

1.9 

340,419 

2.1 

User  fees 

1,493,986 

16.0 

1,999,013 

14.7  . 

2,416,211 

15.0 

MemBerabip 
fees 

254,489 

2.8 

232,896 

1.7 

248,691 

1.6 

Sales' of 
goods/products 

4,603,395 

49.4 

5,372,235 

39.5 

4,962,392 

30.9 

Fiind-ralting 
events 

0 

^  0 

0 

0 

1,077 

0  ' 

United  Torch 
«  aliocatione 

0 

0 

13, 168 

.1 

21,795* 

.1 

Other 

104,211 

1.1 

212,607 

1.6 

251,573 

1.6 

,v              Total  private 

$6,893,954 

74.0% 

^  $13,132,090 

65.7% 

$  9,168,348 

57.0% 

Total 

$9,316,869 

100.0% 

$13,599,270 

100.0% 

$16,08C«812 

100.0% 

Source:  Financial  questionnaire*  returned  by  sample  of  Cleveland  area  human  service  * 
orfanizations  in  the  "civic  afiUrs*'  category  (N  »  12). 


welfare,  family  service,  day  cjre,  education,  recreation,  international,  cultural,  public 
affairs,  ajid  environmental/conservation. 

A  subsample  of  20'or^izations  -  10  supported  by  United  Torch  Services 
(UTS)  and  10  not  receiving  UTS  allocations  t  were  thcrt  selected  from  these  lists  to 
participate  in  in*person  interviews.  Two  of  the  20  chose  not  to  participate  for 
administrative  reasons,  and  2  other  agencies  were  substituted. 

Interviews  were  administered  through  the  use  of  a  questionnaire  consisting  of 
both  stmctured  and  open-ended  questions  pertaining  to  the  following  substantive 
areas: 

•  Trends  in  governmental  funding  and  their  impact  in  the  organization's  field  of 
service. 
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•  Participation  of  volunteers  in  the  organization  and  the  relativeJmpact  of 
sourccs^on  their  involvement. 


Fttndmg  Trends 

It  appears  that  some  slight  shifts  in  sources  of  funding  have  been  manifested  in 
the  last  tv/o  to  three  years,  particularly  in  terms  of  individual  contributions.  Tv^elve 
respondents  (60  percent)  noted  at  least  some  increase  in  toUl  dollars  of  individual 
contributions,  as^opposed  to  only  two  (10  percent)  who  perceived  a  decrease. 
'  However,  there  proved  to  be  ho  consensu^  as  to  whether  there  had  been  a  change 
in  the  number  of  contributors,  seven  (35  percent)  indicating  there  had  been  no 
change,* eight  (40  percent)  indicating  increase,  and  four  (10  percent)  indicating  a 
decrease.  There  appears  to  be  no  significant  difference  between  UTS-supported  auid 
non -UTS-supported  organizations  on  tiiese  issues. 

'  Sixty  percent  agreed  with  tiie  statement  that  the  increase  in  government  funding 
for  human  services  during  the  last  few  years  occurred  because  voluntary  contribu- 
tions have  not  been  adequate;  only  30  percent  disajsreed.  However,  this  perceived 
relationship  between  government  funding  andjndividual  contributions  at  the  local 
level  does  nQt  appear  to  work  as  obviously  in 'reverse.  Of  the  20  respondents,  9  (45 
percent)  ;felt  that  increased  government  funding  has  had  no  effect  on  local  patterns 
of  individual  contributions;  4  respondents  (20  percent)  offered  no  opinion  in 
responding  to  tiiis  question. 


The  Role  of  Volunteers  and  Impact  of 
Funding  Sources  on  Their  Involvement 

The  role  of  volunteers  appears  to  be  prodigious  in  the  Cleveland  community 
Volunteers  are  utilized  heavily,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  direct  service,  fund 
raismg,  and  serving  on^  boards  and  committees.  Of  the  respondent  agencies,  60 
percent  also  use  volunteers  in  professional  capacities  ~  as  one  director  stated,  ''We 

getting  a  new  breed  of  volunteer,  who  does  nrwre  significant  work." 

Volunteers  are  worth  from  ten  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  each  of  these  organizations,  yet  almost  two  thirds  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  they  could  use  more  volunteer  service.  A  prevalent  attitude  is  that  program 
expansion  is  significantiy  dependent  on  expanding  volunteer  staff. 

There  has'bcen  little  change  in  the  availability  or  willingness  of  volunteers  to 
participate  in  recent  years.  The  majority  of  respondents  feel  that  increased  govern- 
ment funding  has  had  almost  no  impact  on  either  the  function  or  the  availability  of 
volunteers. 


Impact  of  Funding  Sources  on  Agency  Operation 

The  funding  source  has  a  definite  and  often  prominent  influence  on  agency 
'  operations,  program  content,  and  client  grdup.  Respondents  perceive  that  the 
introduction  of  government  funding  to  programs,  particularly  ^ose  formerly/ 
financed  privately,  has  unquestionably  affected  certain  aspects  of  programming  (sec/ 


>  General  impact  of  funding  sources,  on  various  aspects  of  agency  operation. 

s 

^  Responsiveness  of  community  funding  sources  to  public  needs. 


^Findings 


are  noted  to  be  an  increase  in  prograi 
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Effects  of  introduction  of  Govenunent  Funds  on  Selected  Aspects 
of  Agency  Programs:  Opinions  of  RecipienU 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMS  A,  November  1974 


Increase 


Nature  of  Effect 
Decrease 


No  Change 


Aspect  of  Program 

No* 

No* 

70 

no* 

9k 
<o 

Control  of  programs 

4 

20% 

6 

36% 

6 

30% 

Program  accountability 

12 

60 

1 

5 

3 

15 

Cofnmunity  involve- 
fc><  ment  and  initiative 

Type  of  clients  being 
served 

7 

35 

0 

0- 

9 

45 

9 

45 

1 

5 

25 

Clients'  use  of 
services 

"  9 

45 

0 

0 

0 

.  7 

35 

Agency  funding  security 

5 

25 

4 

20 

7 

35 

Source:  Intervi^s  with  selected  representatives  of  Cleveland  area  nonprofit^  ^ 
voluntary  agencies*  -      *  ^ 

accountability,  in  types  of  clients  served,  and  in  clients*  use  of  services*  There  was 
no  general  consensus,  however,  as  to  the  w?.y  in  which  government  funding  affects 
cither  local  control  of  programs  or  agency  funding  security. 

Some  agencies  have  changed  aspects  of  their  programs  to  correspond  to  certain 
requirements  inherent  \t\  government  grants*  One  respondent  commented  that  there 
is  increased  availability  of  services,  but^that  this  is  done  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  state  decides  needs  nrwre  or  less  emphasis;  thus  programs  wind  up 
expanding  in  those  areas  where  state  dollars  are  available*  Often  the  objectives  of 
the  government  are  not  in  accordance  with  tho§e  of  the  agency,  and  it  is  the  latter 
that  is  for     to  alter  its  plans. 

A  few  organizations  actively  ste^r  away  from  government  sources  for  funding, 
-  citing  as  reasons  the  lack  of  assurance  of  continued  funding  and  the  rigidity  of 
requirements.  Private  funds  allow  for  more  program  flexibility.  One  agency 
representative  commented  that  his  program  has*  become  njore  "huipane,"  more 
responsive  to  individual  needs^  since  private  funds  have  predominated  in  his  agency. 
He  noted  further  that  the  private  ftjnding  has  enabled  the  program  to  gain  yftxdtx 
acceptance  because  people  feef  more  personally  involved. 


. . Responsiveness  of  Funding  Sources  to  Public  Need 

'  "  A  series  of  ^questions  was  asked  regarding  priority-setting  mechanisms. 
Respondents,  viewed  present  priority-setting  mechanisms  in  the  community  as  not 
bcmg  wholly  effectual,  and  many  felt  the  need  for  more  local  and  citizen  input  In 
the  decision-making  process. 

One  interesting  and  very  definite  trend  emerged  in  the  respondents'  answers:  that 
control  of  this  function  should  be  progressively  moved  out  of  the  realm  of  the- 
federal  government  and  into  that  of  local,  preferably  nongovernmental,  auspices.  Of 
the  respondents^  25  percent  indicated  that  participatjorf  of  the  federal  government 
.   should  decrease  in  this  decision-making  process,  compared  with,  only  5  percent 
-  -   advocating  decreased  participation  of  aMarge  local  citizens'  groups.  Table  17 
'  illustrates  this  trend. 
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Tabto  17 


.    Desirability  of  Increase,  Decrease,  or  Nq.  Change  in  Level  of  Participation 
of  Groups  and  Government  in  Setting  Priorities  for  Allocating  Resources  to  Local 
Human  Service  Organizations:  Opinions  of  Recfoients 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,_November  1974 

Appropriate  Level  of  Participation  . 


V 

Increase 

Decrease 

No  Change 

,  Groups/Government 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Neighborhood  groups 

11 

55% 

2 

'  10% 

5 

25% 

At*large  citizens'  groups 

12. 

60 

1 

5 

6 

'  30 

Nongovernmental  plan- 
ning bodies 

10 

50  ,  ' 

2 

10 

7 

35 

Local  government 

•  9 

45 

2 

10 

5 

25 

V 

State  goVernment.7^ 

10 

50 

3 

15 

6 

-  30  > 

^  Federal  government 

7 

35 

5 

25 

^  ':7 

35 

A  related  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  local  contVibutors,  both  individuals  and 
f^T' d"^  "Vncially  supportive  of  local  agencies  and,  sensitive  to  community 
needs.  Respondents  were  asked  the  extent  to  which  changing  social  issues  and 
immunity  needs  have  caused  individual  contributors  to  change  their  level  of  giving: 

^n'Tn"^  rl^„?f  t^.^^  If'fL''''  "°  ^^^^^  °"  giving,' 35  percent  noted  an  increase 
and  10  percent  felt  there  had  been  a  decrease. 

'  An  ovenvhelming  majority  (75  percent)  of  respondents  felt  that  private  founda- 
?n<?*j!^r  7u"^  their  patterns  of  giving  in  relation  to  chahging  community  issues 
and  needs.  They  noted  that  foundations  are  addressing  broader  jocial  issues,  such  as 
poverty  and  welfare,  than  in  the  past  when  the  emphasis  was  on  educationally 
oriented  programs.  vouuuany 

Several  respondents  said  that  foundations  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
responsivfj  to  emerging  and"  experimental  programs;,  tther  respondents  felt  that 
foundations  are  oriented  toward  maintenace-of  existing  programs  at  the  expense  of 
encouraang  those  that  are  new  and  innovative.  The  fact  that  these  viewpoints  are 
apparently  conflicting  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  direct  experiences  these 
spokesmen  have  had  in  seeking  funding'  from  private  foundations  for  "their  own 
agency.  ■  ^ 

Although  the  majority  of  those  interviewed  perceived , the  private  foundation  as 
having  Income  increasingly  responsive  to  changing  community  needs,  only  50- 
percent  felt  that  private  foundations  are  meeting  their  responsibilities;  25  percent 

TL^aI-       u^\a^u  '3^^^  Sroup  was  asked 'how  private 

fo^ndatlons  should  change  their  practices,  they  emphasized  that  foundations  should 
call  for  program  evaluation  and  should  then  assure  proven  programs  of  sustained 
funding.  They  also  felt  that  inore  citizen  involvement  is  needed  in  allocating 
foundation  funds.  .  * 


Conclusions 

_  The  responses  of  agency  representatives  were  notably  'affected  by  the  sources  of 
income  of  their  own  organ ization_Three  organizations,  for  example,  rely  totally  on 
the  private  sector  for  funding  and  found  it  difficult  to  respond  to  questions  in 

*  *  *  ♦ 
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Category  of  Grant  Allocations  Made  by  Three  Mijor  Qeveland  Foundations:  1969-73^ 
Cleveland,  Ohk>»  SMSA,  November  1974 


X969*' 

1971 

1973 

Category  of  Grant  Reoipieat 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

_%_ 

'  Amount  in 
Dollars 

,  -J 

Sducatioa 

92.219,338 

31.2% 

$  3,745,287. 

33.9% 

1  2,034,408 

18.6% 

Cultural  affairs 

615.671 

8.6 

1,376,589 

12.5 

1,418.535 

12.9 

HeaHb 

1.170.383 

16.4 

2,391,992 

21.7 

2.312,018 

21.1 

Social  aervices 

1,745.402 

24.5 

1,823.397 

16.5 

2,529,339 

23.1 

Civic  affairs 

1,370.378 

19.3 

1.562,156 

14.2 

2^264.910 

20.7 

Environmeot^ 

129,809 

1*2 

396.110 

3.6 

i 

Total 

17.121,172** 

100.0% 

$11,029,230 

100.0% 

110,955,320 

100.0% 

Source:  Annual  reporU  on  file  at  the  Cleveland  Foundation  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

a.  The  three  foundations  are  The  Cleveland  Foundation.  George  Gund  Foundation,  atxi  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Foundation. 

b.  Allocations  for  1969  do  not  include  Beaumont  Foundation,  as  grant  information  was  not  available  prior  to  1970. 

c.  Kone  for  1969. 
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,which  tiate  was  reference  to  government  contributions.  Others  receive  a  negligible 
amount  of  private  contributions.  This  may  explain  why  few  multiple-choice 
questions  yielded  highly  significant  responses  in  any  one  category. 

However,  a  .few  rheaningful  generalizations  did  emerge  from  questionnaire 
Tesponses.  The  first  of  these  is  that  85  percent  of  respondents  acknowledged  that 
government  funding  has  an  impact  on  the'nature  of  programs  offered,  although  as 
noted  earlier,  responses  varied  as  to  which  components  of  programs  h'ive  been  af- 
fected and  to  what  degree'.' '  •  — 

In  contrast  to  effect  on  programs,  a  majority  indicated  that  governmeiH  funding- 
had  but  a  negligible  effect  on  focal  contributions,  and  even  less  on  the  availability 
or.  volunteers.  ' 

It  appears  that  the  organizations  as  a  group  are  wary  of  establishing  a 
communitywide  commission  or  council  for  setting  priorities  in.  allocating  resourc?s 
to  nonprofit  institutions.  They  were  equally  divided  on  whether  they  felt  present 
mechanisms  were  adequate  and  on  whether  they  felt  a  communitywide  commission 
would  improve  the  situation.  As  noted  above,  the  major  recommendation  of  the 
respondents  with  regard  to  the  priority-setting  function  is  that  of  greater  citizen  and 
local  involvement.  ■>  - 

III 

CLEVELAND  PHILANTHROPIC  PROWLE:  DONOR  ALLOCATIONS 

Chapter  I,  which"analyzed  income  daU.as  reported  by  a  sample  of  107  human 
service  agencies,  presented  a  view  cf  l6cal  philanthropy  from  the  recipients- 
perspective  This  section  looks  at  the  "other  side  of  the  coin"  -  the  allocations 
made  by  foundations,  charitable  trusts,  corporations,  and  federations  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

Due  to  the  extremely  short  time  allotted  for  the  Cleveland  study,  the  HSDL  was 
unable  to  conduct  an  in-depth  investigation  of  donor  allocations.  The  information 
presented  in  the  following  tables  is  highly  selective,  and  the  reader  is  cautioned 
against  using  it  to  characterize  philanthropy  in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area 
What  It  does  provide  is  one  important  piece  of  the  total  picture,  showing  how 
several  major  foundations,  corporations,  and  the  United  Torch>  allocated  monies  to 
various  categories  of  human  service  organizations.  The  HSDL  hopes  that  further 
research  will  be  conducted  so  that  a  more  complete  picture  of  donor  allocations  can 
be  obtained.  v 

^  Findings 

To  study  foundatibri  allocations,  the  HSDL  compiled  data  on  awards  made  by 
three  major  local  foundations  for  the  years  1969,  1971,  and  1973  (see  Table  18) 
However  since  data  were  not  available  from  one  of  the  foundations  for  grants  made 
prior  to  lyyo,  the  tabulation  does  not  use  a  common  base  over  the  five-year  period 
Percentages  for  eacK  grant  category  were  calculated,  and  these  do  provide  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  1971  and  1973  allocations  with  1969. 

What  Table  1.8  indicates  is  that  for  the  three  foundations  studied;  educational 
fo7i  ♦  ^^'^        a  substantial  increase  from 

1971  to  1973  in  funding  for  both  social  services  and  civic  affairs.  Allocations  for 

.cultural  affairs  remained  relatively  stable  over  tlie  five-year  period,  as  did  health 
particularly  between  1971  and  1973.  Environmental  concerns  blossomed  during  the 

mSV  ^"      ^'''^  ^""'""^  *0  ^  "^^'y  ^400,000  between  1969  and 
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When  one  compares  the  breakdown^ of  grant  allocations  made  by  the  three  major . 
foundatidns  with  the  income  reported  by  recipient  organizations  classified  by  type 
(Tible  1),  even  though  the  figures  are  not  directly  comparable,  similar  trends  are 
revealed. 

,  For  instance,  both  sets  of  data  indicate  a  decline  in  funding  of  educational 
programs  between  1971  and  1973,  with  the  fbundations'  allocations  (Table  18) 
falling  more  sharply  than  reported  by  the  sample  of  educational  organizations 
j(Table  1).  Both  donors  and  recipients  report  basically  stable  funding,  proper* 
.tlonately,  of  cultural  affairs  and  health  organizations  between  1971  and  1973. 
Social  services  funding  experienced  a  greater  increase  from  1971  to  1973  when, 
viewed  from  the  donors'  standpoint  than  from  the  recipients.  Only  in  the  case  of 
civic -affairs  organizations  do  the  tables  reveal  conflicting  trends,  with  an  increase 
shown  by  the  three  foundations  and  a  slight  decrease  reported  by  recipient 
organizations  of  that  type. 

The  resemblance  of  trends  between  the  two  sets  of  data  lends  credence  to  the 
supposition  that  each  portrays,  at  least  partially,  conditions  that  generally  exist  in 
regard  to  funding  of  human  service  organizations  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

The  only  data  tabulated  for  corporate  foundations  were  allocations  made  by  four 
foundations  in  1972  (see  Table  19).  These  four  are  among  the  largest  of  .tffeir  kjnd 
locally,  but  probably  represent  only  about  15  percent  of  Cleveland  corporate  giving. 

tabit  19 

Category  of  Giant  Allocations  Made  by  Fovr  Cleveland 

Corporate  Foundations,  1972*  - 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  November  1974 


Grant  Aiiocations.  1972  , 


Category  of 
Grant 
Recipient 

Amount  in 
Dollars 

-A 

Kumber  of 
Grants 

Mean  Grant 
*  Award  in 
Dollars 

Education 

$  438,069 

32.3% 

39 

'^$11,233 

Cultural 
affairs 

87.977 

6.5 

18 

4.888 

Health 

133.501 

9.8 

39 

'^yy3,423 

Socml  services 

610.478^ 

45.0 

65 

9.392 

Civic  affairs 

8G.441 

G.4 

3S 

2,470 

Environment  * 

Total 

$1,3SG.4GG 

100. 0% 

196 

$  C.921 

Source:  IRS  990  AR  reports  on  file  at  The  Cleveland  Foundation  Llbrar>-, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

a.  The  four  corporate  foundations  are  Eaton  Charitable  Fxind.  Uibrizol  Founda- 
tion, TRW  Foundation,  and  the  Second  Sohio  Foundation, 

b.  The  allocation  to  Cleveland  United  Torch  represents  61.4  percent  of  this 
amount,  o<  $374,550.. 


Compared  with  the  private  and  community  foundation  giving  reflected  in  Table 
18,  the  corporate  foundations  studied  have  a  lower  proportion  of  their  philan- 
thropic dollars  allocated  to  cultural  ^affairs,  health,  and  civic  affairs.  Their  social 
service  allocations  are  higher  than  those  of  private  and  community  foundations,  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  large  contributions  made  by  the  corporlkte  foundations  to 
federated  fund  drives. 

.  For  the  four  corporate  foundations  studied,  the  combined  1972  Cleveland  United 
O  ;ch  contribution  of  $374,550  represents  27.6  percent  of  their  total  giving  and 
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61.4  percent  of  their  allocations  to  social  service  activities.  Interestinelv  the 
corporation  educational  contributions  arc  about  the  same  proportion  of  hek' total 
giving  as  are  those  pf  the  public" and  community  foundations  for  1969  fnd  1971 
but  are  greater  m  comparison  with  the  1973  figures.  ' 

years S''l97"l''i^Q7'^/"'"^^^^  allocations,  is  shown  for  the" 

ierrent^  S  **^.^'l"'^^"tegory  shows  the  greatest  proportional  increase  (about  8 
percent)  with  civic  affairs  also  increasing  during  that  period.  The  socia  service 
S^iy.l'^^M  """".^  10  percent,  and  cultural  affairs,  with  the  slf^leSoStTon? 
remains  essentially  unchanged  between  1969  and  1973. 

A  comparison  of  United  Torch  allocations  by  grant  category^ with  the  inc.-.me 

Sbl«    ,nH  5n  •  J-  ""'^         categories,  a  compa  ison  pf 

Tables  1  and  20  indicates  similar  trends  between  1969  and  1973;  however  the  UTS 
figures  ndicate  a  far  more  pronounced  increase  inValth  fuhdinranS  a  sJarpe^ 
decline  in  social  service  funding  than  do  the  agencies  themselves   •  *    °  ^  '"^'P^' 

ren^rted  ^°"i?|-<:'°"h''^"'''?  '''ff^^^"?^^  exist  in  the  dollar  amounts  allocated  as 
,  reported  by  UTS  and  recipient  organizations,  the  fact  that  comparable  trends  are 
revea^d  strengfhens  the  belief  that  the  data  convey  a  part  of  5,?actual  dcture 

^'""^  °^  Clevcland'sMSA  . 

«t£=?i'*lK'°"  *°  .identifying  constituent  amounts,  the  HSDL  also  attempted  to 
nTrr.^^f"'''^'^'"^!  of  combined  local  foundation.  anS  federated  giving  From 

Sid  ?n  SSv.?if^'''''-^t  ^''"f  r  foundations  and  t  uZ 

based  in  th*)  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  were  identified. 

asse«^'fi3791°J7'^\n''c- '''''''  ""^f  '^J' -8'°".?  ^"'"'^  '^^"^  ^^''^  """bined  total 
assets  ot  5379,307,530.  Since  each  foundation  list  ng-eontains-a-statement  oferant 

r3?J3i  3^'  to  .determine  tha?  the  group  of  i  2rexSd 

reSS  IS!n'?°'''"^  °1  ^''Pe"d'ture5  was  not  always  for  the  same  year,  and 
reports  were  often  for  periods  several  years  p.ior  to  1971;  therefore,  this  figure 

Z^fn-L  '7^'  °^  foundations  (including  private!  • 

community,  and  corporate)  and  trusts  for  1968-69.  See  Table  21  for  a  lin  of  the  20 

ISitre"  "^"'"'"i         "^^^  °"  ^"""""^  °f  annual  grant 

Another  point  t6  consider  is  that  not  all  expenditures  by  Cleveland-based 
^'''^  *°  organizations  in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area 
of  n^rt'^"         «!^^  2"l°""t  went  to  support  human  service  activities  in  otiier 
areas  of  northeastern  Ohio,  in  other  sections  of  Ohio,  and  outsio'e  Ohio.  Further- 
more, foundations  located  elsewhere  Were  supporting  activities  in  the  Cleveland  area." 
Thus,  one  should  be.  cautious  in  using  the  data.  • 

on^i",5,rS!  ^f'''^J'9^  The-Foundation  Directory,  along  with  the  data  compiled 
on  corporate  foundation,  and  federated  giving,  the  HSDL  was  able  to  the 
total  amount  of  private  philanthropic  expenditures  in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area.  It  appears  that  the  combined  total  of  foundation,  trust  corooratc  and 
•  federated  giving  in  1973  exceeded  $65,000,000  in  the  Cleveland  area 


IV 

^CLEVELAND  PHILANTHROPIC  PROFILE:  THE  DONORS'  VIEWPOINT 

^(^""l"*  i"  ""derstanding  philanthropy  at  the  local  level  is  the  role 
Key  donors  play  in  shaping  a  community's  response  to  the  needs  of  its  human 
service  organizations.  Whether  these  individuals  are  associated  with  major  founda- 
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United  Totch  Allocations  by  Cat^fy:  1969-73 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  November  1974 

- 

United  Torch  Allocatlooa 

ii53L  1971 

1973 

Grant  CaUfory 

Amount  In                            .  Amount  In 
DoUara               %  DoUara 

% 

Amount  In 
DoUara 

% 

BducaUon^ 

Culturia  ttfairs 

1     173.890             K2%           1  168,316 

1.1% 

1  244,957 

'  1.3% 

- 

HMlth  . 

If 

4.465.741            3f.7  4,447,547 

29.7 

7,389,910 

39.4 

Social  aarvlcM 

8,617,977           61.1  9,407,390 

62.7 

9,648,355 

51.5 

Civic  affairs 

294,703             2.1  437,636 

2.9 

955, 2C0 

5.1 

—  ^ 

^vlronmeat 

- 

- 

,  Katlooal/auta  af  enclea 

544,345             3.9  542,768 

3.6 

497,649 

2.7 

Total 

|14,096,6b6          100.0%  $15,003,647 

100.0% 

'  118,736.131 

100,0% 

Sourca:  bau  aupplled  by  the  United  Torch  Servlcea»  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
a.  Kboe  for  1969. 

-J 
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Ttbto21 

OeveUnd  PhUinthropic  Proffle:  Twenty  Urgeit  aeveUnd-Area  Foundtaons* 

Kaine  ^  Ansaal  QriiDt 

The  ClevelAod  Fouadttioa  , 

The  LouU  D.  Bwumottt  Foundttioa.  Inc.  '        '  *  !  "!!!*'*'^ 

0«>rieGuadFouadtUott  .  2.574.951 

AuiUtt  Memorial  FoundaUon  2.074.573 

Cleveland  Aeeoclated,  rouadat^  1. 554.250 

TRW  Foundation  1.438.778 
Qirab^th  Severence  Foundation 

Martha  HoldenJennii^e  Foundation  (Qeveland,      .  ZZl 
Second  Sohio  FoundaUon 
Lincoln  Qectoic  FoundaUon 
Seara  Family  FoundaUon 

Lubrifol  Foundation                         '  «12.012 
The  Ireland  FoundaUon  ' 

572  20d 

Cleveland  Electric  niumlnaUng  Foundation  ' 

Kulaa  Foundation  "''•"^ 
Eaton  Charitable  Fund 

SOS  187 

John  ItonUncton  Fund  for  Education  ^ 

Vernon  Stouffer  FoundaUon  <".617 

410  (S**H 

Roger  and  Evin  Markaa  FoundMlon 

W«™.pa»J8,^VFou«I«lon  . 

'  ^  379.240 
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-    ,  122.890,335 
**  m^^^^l^^Zr^"'"  ««""«"•  <         York:  Colun,b..  " 

^.ould  tend  to  ^ 

Thi"nlJL*S  *'"°!?]"      Cleveland  metropolitan  area,  the  staff  of 

Ir^te  ^^SJ"""**'^'^?-  "'TP'  °f  65  individuak^assocSted  wfth  maior 

f«?i°?'"'^''i"-  "^H'^'"  <P"'"''=  foundations),  chariuble  STts  Jid 
!  !nT^  approximately  33  names  werV  sdected 

ln[2S;^'>:Jrt  Sd^ld""'"'*"  °'  ^«  "sSl.  ptS 

««re''?itnmJl!lfo"''^  ^  i*ntify  all  individuals  in  the  community  who 

«r^ra iS^^Sl^f  nS'^**  f philanthropy,  one  should  be  cautbuTin 
SnTlS^niS^f  S'"""***'  ^«  to  represent  the 

^^^iTnfl...     I   ^i""!'  '^°*ev«^  s'nce  the  sample  was  drawn  from  a  list  of  the 
most  mfluential  philanthrop  sts  h  the  community  the  H«;ni  f«iT  ^Ll  ^  t 

or  .coKmunily  foundillons,  5  repreienttd  eharittbl.  t,SiB7a^  TweSiS 
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corporate  foundations.  However,  only  31  interviews  were  used  in  the  data  analysis 
as  2  interviews  could  not  be  scheduled  prior  to  the  date  necessary  to  begin/ 
tabulating  results.        v  ,  ,  /      .      .  \  » 

^  To  facilitate  the  interviewing  process,  an  interview  schedule  (questionnaire)  was 
designed  by  the  HSDL  based  on  the  dau  needs  outlined  by  th^  Filer  Commission. 
The  interview  schedule  contains  42  items,  with  37  of  them  of  the  structured  .type  in 
.which  responses  are  recorded  in  predetermined  categories.  There  are  five  open-ended 
questions  in  which  donor  responses  are  recorded  verbatim. 

The  interviews  with  the  sample  of  key  donors  took  place  in  their  offices  or 
homes  and  were  conducted  between  November  1  and  November  22,  1974.  The 
interviews  required  between  30  and  45  minutes »lp  complete;  * 

> 

'  Findings  ^ 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Donor  Interview  SchWule  was  largely  a  structured 
instrument^  with  responses  recorded  in  predetermined  categories.  This  type  of 
instrument  is  best  suited  to  questions  of  a  very  specific  nature  and  limits  the 

.  expressibn  of  opinions  should  the  respondent  feel  uncomfortable  with  a  definitive. 

*  answer  However,  the  issues  raised  by  the  Filer  Comi?iission  were  stated  in  broad, 
general  terms  since  the  very  nature  of  .the  subject  -  philanthropy  -  is  one  that 
addresses  itself  to  a  wide  range  of  complex  issues.  While  the  HSDL  research  team 
would  have  preferred  to  use  an  unstructured,  more  open-ended  interview  schedule, 
time  did  riot  permit  this.  The  analysis  of  open-ended  questions  is  far  more  time- 

-  consuming  and  could  not  have  been  completed  to  meet  the  Commission  s  deadline. 
This  point  is  raised  because  many  of  the  donors  felt  uncomfortable  responding  to 
questions  that  could  not  be  a:iswered  appropriately  with  "Yes*'  or  ;No  type 
answers  Therefore,  any  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  donor  interviews  should 
recognize  this  very  serious  limitation.  In  most  instances,  responcknts*  replies  were 
assigned  to  predetermined  categories  which  often  did  not  allow  for  the  expression 
of  qualifying  opinions,  many  of  them  highly  significant. 

While  the  interviewers  made  efforts  to  note  respondents*  comments,  the 
following  analysis  does  not  begin  to  suggest  the  breadth  of  opinion  expressed  by 
this  very  knowledgeable  group  of  philanthropists.  With  this  important  caveat  m 
mind,  the  results  of  the  donor  interviews  follow,  categorized  by  major  issue  as 
•identified  by  the  Filer  Commission. 


How  Have  Local  Patterns  of  Philanthropy 
Changed  in  the  Past  Two  to  Three  Years? 

The  donors  interviewed  were  queried  regarding  shifts  in  contributions  made  by 
the  foundations  or  trusts  that  they  represent.  Specifically,  they  were  asked  about 
changes  in  the  number  of  contributions  made  by  their  foundation  or  trust  during 
the  past  two  to ^thr^e  years.  v  ... 

For  large  contributions,  those  ovtfc  $5,000,  just  over  half  (52  percent)  said  they 
were  making  more  grants  of  this  amount.  Iri  fact,  nearly  one  quarter  (23  percent) 
replied  that  they  were  making  many  more  contributions. over  $5,000.  Just  over  one 
third  of  the  donors  said  that-  there  had  been  no  change  iri  the  number  of  gr^ts  of 
•  '   thii  amount,  while  only  two  donors  (6  percent)  said  they  were  making  Rightly 
.  fewer  grants  over  $5,000.  Table  22  provides  a  composite  of  the  responses  fo  this 
'  question.  '  *  ,       .       "  ^  ^  " 

•   .  The  overall  response  indicates  that  large  grants  have  increased  more  than 

.  medium^ize  ones  {$'l00-$5,000),  and  while  the  majority  of  donors  interviewed  do 
O   not  make  small  grants  (under  $100),  for  those  that  doNhere  appears  to  be  no 
gP^(^"overall  change  in  this  category.  539 
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^  Changes  in  Number  ind  Amount  of  Foundation  Grants: 
Opinions  of  Key  Donors 
CJcvcland.  Ohio.  SMSA.  November  1974 


Size  o(  Oranta 

1        '  " 

Over  $5, 000 

1100-15,000 

Under  1100 

ChADfe  in  Number 
1     of  GranU 

No. 

% 

23%  " 

No. 

JL 
74 

No.  ' 

%_ 

/Many  more 

7 

2 

fsilffhay  more 

9 

29 

4' 

13 

3 

10 

!No  ch&Qge 

11 

36 

10 

34 

S 

16 

SlifhUy  leii 

2 

6 

7 

23 

3 

10 

Maoy  leM 

3 

10 

2 

C 

Kot  applicsble 

1 

^  3  • 

3 

10 

18 

58 

No  optnioa 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Total 

31 

100% 

31 

100% 

31 

100% 

Source:  laterviewi  with  repre«enUUve«  o|  Cleveland 
foundaUoM,  public  charitiee  (community  foundatlona). 
charitable  truaU. 

ar«i  private  philanthropic 
corporate  foundatlona,  and 

«  An/)ther  question  asked  donors  was  whether  changing  social  issues  and 
community  needs  have  caused  foundations  to  chanke  their  patterns  of  giving.  Nearly 
threef  quarters  (74  percent)  answered  in  the  affirmative,  while  only  five  (16  oercent) 
respohded  that  foundation  giving  has  not  changed  for  thirreason  ^  ^  ' 
A  majority  of  the  donors  who  felt  that  patterns  of  giving  have  chaneed  to  reflect 
changing  social  issues  and  pommunity  needs  said  foundations  are  shiftina  their 
support  away  from  tradi^tional  charities  and  organizations,  such  as  hmpitals. 
orphanages,  orchestras,  and  educational  ipstftutions,  to  organizations  dealing  witi) 
iri  *^u'  and  economic  problenis,  particTilarlythose-of  tf,e  inner  city.  Associated 
L  f'nf    ^  P~v'«''"8  funds  fpr,ag6ncy  operations  and  general 

isupport  to  funding  experimental  and  pilot  programs. '    ■  *^  ' 

eni^°/»^„Mv  *f"  P°^"^'  ''°"*'"«.  hunger,  ricism, 

emjronmenr,  public  education,  ,ob  training,  drug  addiction,  crime,  and  women's 

One  respondent  commented  tfiat  in  'its  early  years,  philanthropy  aenerallv 
reflected^tiie  personal  interests  of  tht  giver,  Uioie  of  him^lf,  his  family,  ?r  hk 
j^pkt^s.  Today  this  eirlier  type  of  "personal  philanthropy" 'has  given  way  to  a 
broader  view  one  that  has  been  fostered  by  the  establishment  of  Se  commurSty 
SSTanthropy  °^  philanthropy  he  characterized  as  "awperative 

The  donors  were  also  asked  whetfier  Uiey  felt  changing  social  issues  and 
community  needs  have  caused  individual  contributors  to  change  their  level  of  dvina 
Nearly  two  thirds  (66  percent)  of  the  respondente  felt  individual  contributions  have 
increased  for  tfiis  reason.  Only  one  respondent  expressed  the  opinion  tfiat  changing 
social  issues  and  community  needs  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  giving  by 
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Arp  Local  Mechanisms  for  Setting  Priorities  Satisfactory 

and  Do  They  Provide  Adequate  Cbmmunity  Involvement?  ^ 

One  of  the  basic  issues  raised  by  the  Filer  Commission  is  the  appropriateness  of  the 
allocation  of  society's  resources  to  satisfy  community  needs.  At  the  local  level, 
this  concern  translates  into  whether  a  comrpunlty's  rpechanism  for  matting  priorities 
for  allocating  resources  to  human  service  organizations  is,;5atisfactory.  This  question 
'  was  put  to  each  of  the  donors  interviewed,  with  almost  an  equal  division  'of 
opinion.  Thirteen  donors  (42  percent),  felt  .community  priority-setting  mechanisms 
are  satisfactory,  while  14  (45  percent)  felt  they  are  not.       o  '  ^ 

Even  though  this  was  not.  an  open*ended  question,  several  respondents  did 
elaborate.  One  was  concerned  that  the  local  community's  role  in  establishing 
priorities  for  .funding  human  service  organizations  is  being  eroded  by  the  federal 
government's  practice  uf  requiring  local,  matching  monies  to  obtain  program  grants. 
His  experience  indicates  that  where  a  federal  program  may  initially  require  only  a  5 
percent  locat  match,  when  the  program  is  refunded  the  government's  practice  is 
.  often  to  increase  the  local  share  requirement,  thus  hiandating  that  local  voluntary 
money  be  used  .to  make  up  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  program  dollars.  In  this 
manner,  the  federal  government  tends  to  "soak  up"  the  voluntary  money  and  by^o 
doing  dictates  the  allocation  of  local  funds.  The  result  is  that  the  community  may 
have  less  and  less  choice  about  where  voluntary  dollars^are  to  be  spent. 

Another  respondent,  also  indicating  considerable  concern  over  local  mechanisms 
for  setting  priorities,  believed  that  present  mechanisms  are  inadequate  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  that  private  foundations,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  **nickel  and  dime" 
themselves.  By  this  he  means  they  make  small  grants  which  lack  focus  or  impact 
By  doing  this,  small  foundations  can  point  to  few  accomplishments  related  to  their 
giving.  The  other  problem  he  identified  was  that  the  great  majority  of  foundations 
wait  for  recipient  organisations  to  come  to  them  with  proposals,  rather  than  going 
into  the  community  to  determine  needs.  He  thought  it  was  important  for 
foundations  to  seek^  out  appropriate  projects  and  to  put  together  packages  of 
foundation  dollars  to  carry  out  necessary  community  programs.  ^ 

Another  issue  concerning  the  establishment  of  local  priorities  is  the  participation 
of  various  local  groups  and  government.  Respondents  were  asked  if  they  felt  the 
participation  of  each  of  six  categories  of  groups  and  government  should  incr^ease, 
decrease,  or  remain  unchangecl  in  regard  to  priority  setting.  The  six  categories  were 
local  government,  neighborhood  groups,  aMarge  citizen  groups,  state  government, 
federal  government,  and  nongovernmental  planning  bodies. 

The  donors  generally  agreed  that  the  participation  of  neighborhood  groups, 
nongovernmental  plannin]^  bodies,  and  at-large  citizen  groups  should  increase. 
Greater  governmentaf  participation  in  local  priority  setting  -  whether  at  the  federal, 
state,  or  local  level  —  was  not  favored.  The  responses  to  this  set  of  questions  are 
^  tabulated  in  Table  23. 

Are  LoAl  Foundations  Meeting  Their 
Responsibilities  to  the  Community? 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  very  general  question  and  one  that  assumes  that  ttie 
respondents  share  a  common  understanding  of  what  are  the  ''responsibilities"  of 
local  foundations.  While  the  vagueness  of  the  question  bothered  many  donors, 
nearly  all  (87.  percent)  answered  it  affirmatively.  In  fact,  out  of  31  respondents, 
only  3  said  foundations  are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities  in  terms  of  types  of 
programs  they  are  funding.  One  respondent  offered  no  opinTon.  t  j 

The  question  on  foundation  responsibility  provided  respondents  with  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  what  changes  they  ♦hink  are  needed  to  make  founda- 
--,-^9^4ons  more  responsive  to  community  needs.  Dorors  who  felt  foundations  are  not 
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Table  23  " 

Desirability  of  Increase,  Decrease,  or  No  Change  in  Level  of  Participation 
of  Groups.and  Government  in  Setting  Priorities  for  AUocating  Resources  to  Local 
Human  Service  Organizations:  Opinions  of  Key  Donors 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  November  1974 

Appropriate  Level  of  Participation 
m  Local  Priority  Setting 


Increase 

^  Decrease 

No  Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

%_ 

19 

71% 

2, 

1% 

6 

22% 

15 

56 

5 

18 

7 

26 

19 

68 

2 

.  7 

7 

25 

5 

19 

9 

33 

13 

48 

2 

7 

5 

18 

7 

26 

4 

14 

16 

*  57 

8 

29 

C/roups/Go  vernm  eiit 

Neighborhood  groups 

At-Iarge  citizens* 
groups 

✓ 

Nongovernmental 
planning  groups  \ 

Federal  governipent 

State  government 

Local  government 


^l'^^Hn^'®''''l^^  ""^^^  represenUtives  of  Cleveland  area  private  philanthropic 
StoWr^ni^ts.  (community  foundations),  corporate  f<rndations.  and 


meeting  their  responsibilities  Griticized  foundations  for  being  too  traditional,  with 
lacking  initiative,  and  for  "acting  like  a  conduit"  by  channelling  money  to  cWtain 
organizations.  Some  of  those  who  responded  affirmatively  qualified  their  answers  by 
stating  that  foundations  need  to  uke  more  risks  bV  funding  experimental  Drozrams 
where  results  are  not  fully  guaranteed.     -   •        .  * 


In  What  Areas  of  Human  Services  Should  Foundations 
Have  Greater  Financial  Involvement? 

Directly  related  to  the  previous  issCie  is  where  local  foundations  and  trusts 
should  have  greater  financial  involvement.  Donors  were  read  or  shown  a  list  of  12 
areas  of  human" service  activities  and  were  asked,  to  indicate  where  they  thought 
foundations  should  haV6  greater  involvement  (see  Table  24).  The  areas  where  a 
majority  of  respondents  thought  that  there  should  be  increased  foundation  financial 
S'^m^'^I'mIT  "^'J*'/  ""l  selection,  (1)  education,  (2)  cultural  affairs,  (3)  mental 
neaitn,  (4)  child  and  family  services,  (5)  environment  and  conservation,  (6)  health. 

For  five  additional  human  service  areas,  between  one  third  and  almost,  one  half 
ot  the  respond  nts  thought  foundations  and  trusts  should  increase  their  financial 
supportjin  order,  of  selection,  these  were  (1)  public  (civic)  affairs,  (2)  day  care.  (3) 
Recreational  activities,  (4)  hospitals,  (5)  nursing  homes. 

In  <only  one  area,  religious  activities,  did  the  overwhelming  number  of 
respondents  («1  percent)  feel  there  was  no  need  for  increased  financial  support. 

Since  there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency,  it  is  worth  considering  the  response  to 
this  question  in'  light  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  majority  of  donors  who 
Identified  a  shift  away  from  supporting  traditional  charities,  specifically  educational 
and  cultural  institutions  and  activities.  One  explanation  might  be  that  while  these 
two  areas  -  education  and  cultural  affairs  -  are  presently  facing  increased 
competition  for  local  philanthropic  dollars  along  with  some  loss  of  support,  there 
remains  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  donors  for  thS  need  to  provide  increased 
financial  support.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  unless  educational  and  cultural 
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Need  for  Greater  Financial  Involvement  by  Foundations  and  Trv5t,  in  Specific 
^  '  Areas  of  Human  Service  Activity:  Opinions  of  Key  Donors 

\  Cleveland,  Ohio,  SMSA,  November  1974 

V  ^  '  Should  There i>e  Greater  Foundation/Trust 

 Financial-  Involvement?  

p  : 

"  "  Don't  Know/ 

*  Yes  No  No  Opinion 

Area  of  Human 


«>er\ice  /\i»i*yjiy 

No. 

% 

No» 

%' 

No. 

% 

Education 

26 

84% 

3 

10% 

2 

6% 

lafUllUriil  •UlMl&ai, 

20 

65 

4 

13 

7 

22 

20 

65 

7 

22 

4  • 

13 

Child,  and  family 
ser^iqes 

18 

.58. 

10 

32 

3 

10 

;     •   _ 

Environment  and 
conservation 

17 

55 

9 

29 

5 

'16 

Health 

17 

55 

10 

32 

4 

^13 

Public  affairs 

14 

45 

14 

45 

3 

10 

Day  care 

13 

42 

13  . 

42 

5 

^  16 

Recreation  activities 

12 

39 

11 

35 

8 

26 

Hospital 

12 

39 

14 

45 

5 

16 

Nursing  home 

11 

35 

15 

49 

5 

16 

Religious  activities 

1 

3 

^  25 

81 

5 

16 

Source:  Interviews  with  representatives  of  Cleveland  area  private  philanthropic 
fouodationsK  public  charities  (community  foundations),  corporate  foundations,  and 
charitable  trusts. 


institutions  can  either  find  new  sources  of  financial  support,  or  become  more 
effective  in  obtaining  philanthropic  dollars,  they  are  going  to  face  ihcrepingly 
serious  financial  problems. 

How  Has  Government  Support  of  Human  Service  Organizations  Affected 
Philanthropy  in  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Area? 

A  major  endeavor  of  the  Filer  Commission  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
'  the  availability  of  public  funds  has  changed  local  patterns  of  philanthropy,  including 
volunteer  activity.  The  interview  schedule  included  several  questions  addressing  this 
issue.  One  concerned  the  effect,  if  any,  the  source  of  financial  support  has  on 
programs  offered  by  human  service  organizations,  with  the  interviewer  specifically 
using  the  example  of  government  versus  nongovernment  funding,  just  over  two 
thirds  (68  percent)  of  the  ^donors  felt  the  source  of  program  funds  does  affect 
program  offerings,  ahd  42  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  this  Is  a 
significant  effect.  As  this  was  not  an  open-ended  question,  the  nature  of  the  effect 
was  not  ascertained. 

Another  series  of  questions  tried  to  determine  if  the  availability  of  government 
funds  has  changed  local  patterns  of  contributing  to  public  charities  and  private 
foundaiions  and  the  level  of  volunteer  activity.  The  consensus  of  the  respondents 
-vas  that  government  funds.,  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  volunteer  activity,  in 
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ttrmi  of  willingness  to  either,  serve  on  boards  or  participate  in  general  volunteer 
activities.  Furthermore,  respondents  generally  agreed  that  the  availability  of 
^yernment  funds  had  not  significantly  affected  financial  contributions.  Most  felt 
that  the  number  of  contributions  over*$5,000  has  remained  at  about  the  same  level 
during  recent  years. 

Donors  were  ^ked  if  the  increase  in  government  fur\rfing  could  be  explained  by 
tJie  inadequacy  of  voluntary  contributions.  Slightly  over  half  (55  percent)  responded 
Yes  to  this  question,  while  29  percent  answered  "No."  The  remaining  16  percent 
offered  no  opinion.  .  ^  ^ 

'Respondents  were  also  asked  to  consider  what  effect  complete  governmental 
funding  of  human  service  organizations  would  have  on  public  support  of  these 
organizations  in  terms  of  contributions  of  both  time  and  money  Just  over  50 
percent  of  the  donors  interviewed  felt  that^comptete  governmental  financial  support 
would- groatly  decrease  public  support,  and  another  20  percent  felt  it  would 
decreasr  public  support  slightly.  Over  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
I    !n  decrease  with  complete  government  support;  however 

nearly  40  percent  of  the  donors  felt  that  the  need  for  volunteer  services  would  not 
decrease.  One  donor  commented  that  programs  need  volunteers  for  reasons  other 
than  for  man-hours  of  service,  as  vplunteers  help  demonstrate  the  value  and  viability 
of  human  service  programs.  '  *  '  ^ 


W»t  Would  Be  the  Impact  of  Changes  in  Federal  Tax  Laws  Affecting 
the  Deductibility  of  Charitable  Donations? 

A  major  concern  of  the  Filer  Commission  is  that  Congress  may  change  the  tax 
laws  affecting  the  deductibility  of  an  individual's  charitable  contributions  and  that 
such  changes  may  adversely  affect  human  service  organizations  which  rely  heavily 
on  private  giving.  The  sample  of  donors  were  asked  what  they  felt  would  happen  if 
Congress  were  to  eliminate  the  deductibility  of  charitable  contributions,  and  over 
two  thirds  replied  that  individual  donations  would  decrease  greatly  Another '10 
percent  felt  there  would  be  a  slight  decrease  in  individual  contributions,  while  the 
remaining  20  percent  either  indicated  there  would  be  no  change  or  did  not  offer  an 
opinion. 

The  donors  were  also  asked  how  donations  would  change  if  Congress  were  to 
increase  the  deductibility  of  individual  charitable  contributions.  Nearly  thre^ 
quarters  qf  the  respondents  thought  that  donations  would  increase  equal 
proportions  of  this  group  (39  percent  each)  indicating  either  the  increase  would  be 
significant  or  the  increase  would  be  slight.  . 


What  Is  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Non-Financial  Philanthropic  Efforts 
and  How  Are  They  Related  to  Opportunities  and  Incentives 
for  Financial  Philanthropy? 

The  sample  of  donors  were  asked  whether  they  felt  there  was  a  relationship 
between  volunteer  service  by  individuals  and  .the  opportunities  or  incentives  for 
fmanciaf  giving.  In  other  words,  does  volunteer  service  promote  financial  philan- 
thropy? Four  fifths  (81  percent)  of  the  donors  felt  that  volunteer  service  does 
prompte  financial  giving. 

When  asked  to  elaborate  on  the  relationship  between  service  and  giving,  most  of 
the  respondents  agreed  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  a  person's 
involvement  with  an  organization  and  his  or  her  financial  support.  Generally, 
volunteer  service  precedes  financial  support,  for  as  the  individual  learns  more  about 
the  organization  and  better  understands  its  needs,  he  is  more  inclined  to  give  money 
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to  support  it.  However,  one  of  the  corporate  executives  commented  that  involve- 
ment by  corporate  officials  generally  follows  financial  involvement,  since  the. 
officials  tfind  to  feel  a  responsibility  to  involve  themselves  personally  in  organiza- 
tions that  the  corporation  supports. 

V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


^  Throughout,  this  report,  the  HSDL  research  team  has  urged  restraint  in 
generalizing  the  findings  to  depict  the  actual  nature  of  philanthropy  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area.  Philanthropy  is  a  subject  that  addresses  a  wide  range  of 
complex  issues. *A  short-term  study  can  hardly  be  definitive.  What  we  have  produced 
is  a  proff/e  -  an  outline  of  some  of  the*  distinguishing  characteristics  of  philan- 
thropy in  the  Cleveland  community,  particularly  those  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
Filer  Commission. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  outlined  earlier  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  major  findings  of  the  HSDL's  study  of  Cleveland 
philanthropy.  >  '  -  '  ,  ' 

1 .  S/nce  1969  Oe\^e/qna\j)h//anthropy  (foundation  and  corporate  gifts)  have 
supplied  an  Increasing^ proportion  of  the  total  private  income  for  local  human 

,  sfxvlce  organizations,  \  . 

Based  ^on*;the  analysis  of  financial  reports  submitted  by  107  human  service 
iorgani^atjbrt^,, Cleveland-area  foundations  (private,  public,  and  corporate)  in  1973 
provided  approximately  12.5  percent  of  all  income  from  private  sources  for  these 
organizations  (see  Table  3).  This  was  an  increase  of  2.1  percent  over  1969  and  2. 
percent  o/er  1971.  Donors  themselves  tended  to  corroborate  the  financial  data,  as  a 
majority  i  ndicated  they  are  presently  making  more  grants  over  $5,000  than  they  did 
a  few  years  ago.  (See  Table  22.) 

If  foundation  giving  is  considered  in  terms  of  total  organization  income  (private 
and  public)  for  the  past  five  years,  then  foundations  supplied  6.6  percent, 
percent,  and  7.1  percent,  respectively,  of  all  income  for  1969,  1971,  and  1973  for 
the  sample  of  107  local  organizations.  (See  Table  5) 

2.  Th&re  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  level  of  governmental  financial  support  for 
Cleveland  human  service  organizations  since  1969,  accompanied  by  a  slight^  decline 
in  private  support,  exclusive  of  user  fees. 

According  to  financial  information  supplied  by  the  sample  of  107  local  nonprofit 
organizations,  public  (government)  monies  have  increased  from  about  36.5  percent 
of  all  agency  income  in  1969  to  43.4  percent  in  1973.  During  the  same  period, 
income  from  private  sources  exclusive  of  user  fees  has  declined  from  just  over  45.6 
percent  to  39.7  percent  (See  Table  4.) 

In  terms  of  constant  1969  dollars  (where  1971  and  1973  dollars  had  been 
deflated  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  the  1969  level),  the  federal  government 
showed  an  increase  as  a  source  of  income  of  at  least  21  million  constant  1969  dollars 
in  both  1971  (over  1969)  and  1973  (over  1971).  The  rest  of  the  increase  derived 
from  government  sources  is  due  almost  entirely  to  state  government,  as  the  amount 
derived  from  local  government  sources  changed  relatively  little. 

Tbe  total  income  from  private  sources  increased  at  least  42  million  constant 
1969  dollars  in  1971  (over  1969)  but  showed  no  significant  change  (although  our 
Y^„fnple  showerf  a  slight  decrease)  in  1973  (over  1971). 
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\J^^  ^o'io^llty  of  government  funds  has  had  little  or  no  apparent  effect  on  local 
l^ilanthropy,  In  terms  of  either  the  number  of  contributions  over  $5,000  made  to 
;  tiuman  service  organizations  or  the  availability  of  volunteers. 

A  majority  of  both  donors  and  agency  executives  interviewed  indicated  that  the 
availability  of  government  funds  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  Cleveland  human 

fJ^®^^^"'^^^'""*'/'^*^^^  ^"'^^  °^  ""'"''er  of  financial  contributions  over 
W.UUU,  or  in  terms  of  the,v/illingness  of  volunteers  to  serve  local  organizations. 

A,.  Local  opinion  is  that  the  source  of,  funds  to  support  local  tiuman  service 
organizations  does  affect  the.  nature  of  programs  offered  by  organizations. 

Just  over  two  thirds  (68  percent)  of  the  donors  interviewed  and  a  majority  of 
the  agency  executives  agreed  that  the  sources^ of  financial  support  affect  the 
programs  offered  by  nonprofit  organizations.  The  question  as  asked  of  both  donors 
and  agency  executives  specifically  cited  the  example  of  government -versus  non- 
government funding. 

Agency  executives  were  also  asked  how  the  introduction  of  government  funds 
affects-  particular  aspects  of  their  programs.  They  indicated  "that  the  most 
pronounced  effect  has  been  an  increase  in  requirements  for  program  acwuntability 
just  under  half  of  the  agency  executives  responding  noted  that  government  funds 
had  increased  clients'  use  of  services  in  their  organization^  and  the  types  of  clients 
being  served.  There  was  indication  that  some  organizations  actively  steer"  away  from 
■  the  use  of  government  funds,  one  respondent  citing  as  reasons  the  lack  of  assurance 
ot  continued  funding  and  the  rigidity  of  government  funding  requirements. 

5.  Local  mechanisms  for  allocating  resources  to  human  service  organizations  are 
viewed  as  not  wholly  satisfactory.  ,. 

.  The  study  of  Cleveland  philanthropy  revealed  that  a  significant  number  of  donors 
and  recipients  feel  local  mechanisms  for  setting  funding  priorities  are  not  wholly 
satisfactory  While  this  v/as  not  an  open^nded  question,  several  respondents 
considered  the  issue  important  enough  to  elaborate. 

One  of  the  donors  interviewed  felt  that  the  local  community's  rol^  in  establishing 
priorities  is  being  eroded  by  the  federal  government's  practice  of  requiring  local 
matching  monies  tQ  obtain  program  grants.  His  experience  indicates  that  although  a 
federal  program  may  initially  require  only  a  5  percent  local  match,  when^  the 
program  is  refunded  the  government's  practice  is  often  to  increase  the  local  share 
requirement,  thus  mandating  that  local  voluntary  money  be  used  to  make  up  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  program  dollars.  In  this  manner,  the  federal 
government  tends  to  "soak  up"  the  voluntary  money  and  by  so  doing  dictates  the 
allocaticn  of  local  funds.  The  result  is  that  the  community  may  have  less  and  less 
choice  about  where  voluntary  dollars  are  to  be  spent. 

WrJi  regard  to  which  groups  should  participate  in  setting  local  priorities  for 
aiiorating  funding  resources,  both  donors  and  recipients  agreed  that  the  participa- 
tion of  neighborhood  groups,  at-large  citizen  groups,  and  nongovernmental  planning 
groups  should  increase.  There  was  a  lack  of  consensus  between  donors  and 
recipients  regarding  governmental  participation  (city,  state,  and  federal)  in  local 
priority  setting.  The  donors  expressed  a  clear  preference  for  less  governmental 
involvement,  vi^ile  agency  representatives  generally  favored  a  greater  governmental 
role  in  priority  setting,  though  not  quite  to  the  extent  that  they  favore^d  increased 
participation  by  nongovernmental  groups.  (See  Tables  17  and  23.) 

&  Local  consensus  is  that  Cleveland-area  foundations  have  altered  their  patterns  of 
giving  In  response  to  changing  community  issues  and  needs  and  are  meeting  their 
re^nnndhiiities  to  the  community. 
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Three  quarters  of  both  donors  and  agency  representatives  interviewed  agreed  that 
Cleveland-area  foundations  have  changed  their  patterns  of  giving  in  response  to 
changing  community  issues  and  needs.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  majority  (87 
percent)  of  donors  interviewed  felt  that  local  foundations  are  meetfng  their 
responsibilities  to  the  community  in  terms  of  the  types  of  programs  they  are 
funding.  On  this  point,  recipients  were  not  in  such  strong  agreement,  yet  50  percent 
did  feel  foundations  were  meeting  their  responsibilities  (25  pe/cent  did  not  feel  this 
was  the  case,  and  the  remaining  25  percent  offered  no  opinion). 

In  response  to  the  question  about  shifting  patterns  of  foundation  funding,  a 
majority  of  donors  commented  that,  foundations  are  less  inclined  to  support 
traditional  charities  and  organizations,  specifically  hospitals,  orphanages,  orchestras, 
and  educational  institutions.  Both  donors  and  agency  representatives  said  founda- 
tions are  presently  addressing  broader  social  issues,  such  as  poverty,  housing,  racism, 
and  welfare.  There  was  not  unanimity  on  this  point,  however;  some  respondents  feit 
that  local  foundations  are  still  oriented  toward  the  maintenance 'of  existing/ 
programs  at  the  expense  of  encouraging  those  that  are  new  and  innovative. 

7.  Since  1969  both  the  total  number  of  volunteers  serving  Cleveland  human  service 
agencies  and  total  volunteer  hours  have  increased. 

In  addition  to  financial  data,  the  initi::!  :imple  of  61  Cleveland  area  human 
service  organizations  submitted  informatio'i  on  volunteer  activity  that  indicates  that 
both  the  total  number  of  volunteers  '.ervinf,  these  organizations  and  the  total 
volunteer  hours  have  increased  since  T969.  This  increase  has  been  more  pronounced 
In  terms^of  volunteer  hours,  where  the  annua'  total  has  nearly  doubled  from  1969 
to  1973.  Agency  representatives  interviewed  ;jlaced  the  value  of  volunteer  service  to 
their  agencies  at  from  ten  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  A 
prevalent  attitude  among  agency  executives  is  that  program  expansion  is 
significantly  dependent  on  expanding  volunteer  staff.  ^ 

8.  Local  philanthropists  agree  that  decreasing  the  deductibility  of  charitable 
donations  would  greatly  reduce  individual  contributions. 

The  sample  of  key  donors  were  asked  what  they  felt  would  happen  if  Congress 
were  to  eliminate  the  deductibility  of  charitable  contributions.  Over  two  thirds 
replied  that  individual  donations  would  decrease  greatly.  Another  10  percent  felt 
that  there  would  be  a  slight  decrease  in  individual  contributions. 

The  donors  were  also  asked  how  donations  would  change  if  Congress  were  \S 
increase  the  deductibility  of  individual  charitable  contributions.  Nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  respondents  felt  that  donations  would  increase,  equal^  proportions  of 
this  group  (39  percent  each)  feeling  that  either  the  increase  would  be  significant  or 
the  increase  would  be  slight. 
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PHILANTHROPIC  PROFILE  OF  METROPOLITAN  DES  MOINES 

United  Way  of  Greater  Des  Moines,  Inc.^ 

Survey  Methodology 

Orianizations 

A  population  of  252  nonprofit  organizations  was  assembled  using  15  categories 
of  human  service:  health,  mental  health,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  child  welfare, 
family  service,  day  care,  religious,  educational,  cultural,  recreation,  environment  and 
"V-Sf'^'^f  '"^^^"a^'o"al,  and  others.  Twenty  of  the  organizations^ 

^jnitiallridentified  for  the  survey  were  no  longer  in  operation  or  were  considered 
inappropriate  for  the  study.  The  adjusted  universe  numbered  232  organizations. 

A  random  sample  of  99  organizations  wa?  drawn.  The  sample  is  proportional, 
based  on  the  number  of  organizations  falling  into  each  category  of  the  original 
population  Seventy-two  of  the  sampled  organizations  participated  in  the  study.  (See 
wtegory)      ^  breakdown  of  the  organization  population  and  sample  size  by 

During  the  early  phases  of  interviewing,  any  organization  declining  to  participate 
was  replaced  by  another  organization  from  the  population.  (This  was  done  for  all 
S^^mT^^S!  organizations  as  the  dropout  rate  of  these  organizations  was 

very  high  from  the  beginning.)  During  the  later  stages  of  interviewing  non- 
participating  organizations  were  dropped  from  the  sample  and  not  replaced  because 
of  time  limitations.  ^  ^i^au^c 

> 

Individuals 

u  ^.  i'*?  ^K^P  individuals  known  to  be  philanthropically  inclined  was  assembled  by 
the  United  Way  staff.  These  included  the  heads  of  the  5  largest  foundations  in  Des 
^  Moines,  the  presidents  of  28  of  the  largest  corporations,  and  17  wealtiiy  individuals 
known  to  contribute  to  private  human  service  organizations.  Of  tiiese  50  individuals. 
31  agreed  to  participate.  4        '  , 

The  interview  schedules  for  individuals  and  organizations  were  constructed  so 
that  essentially  tiie  same  questions  would  be  asked  of  botii  groups.  The  schedule 
designed  for  organizations  contained  questions  directed  specifically  at  agency 
functions  and  requesting  specific  financial  .data.  The  individual  schedule  induded 
questions  directed  towards  patterns .  of  giving  and  variables  tiiat  affect  those 
patterns.  ' 

A  letter  and  copy  of  ,tiie  interview  schedule  was  mailed  July  15,  1974,  to  each 
organization  m  tiie  sample.  The  organization  was  called  by  an  interviewer  for  an 
appointment  during  the  next  two-week  period.  Each  interview  took  an  average  of 
35  minutes.  In  the  majonty  of  cases,  tiie  financial  data  requested  of  tiie  organiza- 
Uons  had  not  been  prepared  and  were  mailed  at  a  later  time.  Some  type  of  financial 
i!l  ?  organizations.  Interviewing  ceased  on  August  • 

14,  1^74.  Of  the  sample  of  99  organizations,  interviews  were  conducted  with  72. 

Many  of  the  organizations  that  were  willing  to  participate  in  tiie  interview 
sessions  had  difficulty  providing  tiie  requested  financial  information  because  tiieir 
record  keeping  does  not  permit  easy  access  to  tiiis  information.  Churches  and 
private  educational  institutions  were  tiie  two  groups  tiiat  had  the  most  difficulty 


^Charles  M  Ralmcr,  Mary  B.  Mannasmith  (staff);  William  F.  Woodman,  Department  of 
Socl^o£V  and  Anthropology,  Iowa  Sute  University  (rcsca/ch  consultant). 
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Tabl«  1 

Organization  Population  and  Sample  Size  by  Category 

Kumber  Base 

*  on  Sample         'Actual  >t 

Original       Adjusted        Size  of  100  Kumber 
Categories  Population     Population      (proportional),.  Sampled 


Health 

32 

32 

13 

1 1 

Mental  health 

'  5 

5 

2 

Hospitals 

5 

D 

2 

2 

Nursing  hom^s 

JO 

10 

<  4 

3 

Child  welfare 

3 

2 

Family  service 

24 

24 

10 

10 

Day  care 

16 

16 

6 

5 

Religious  (congregations^* 
,500) 

58 

58 

22 

'  11 

Educational 

Colleges 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Private  secondary 

5 

0 

Private  elementary  "* 

14 

14 

( 

5 

0 

1 

Private  kindergarten 

5 

2 

^ 

Cultural 

Museums 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Symphony 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Theater 

\S 

3 

1 

1 

Dance  ( 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

Recreation 

22, 

16 

9 

8 

Environment  and. 
conservation 

13 

6 

5 

2 

Public  affairs 

26 

21 

10 

9 

International 

L 

1 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

T52 

<  232 

"99* 

♦Rounding  the  number  sampled  within  a  category  to  a  whole  number  made  drawing 
100  In  the  total  sample  impossible. 

Note:  The  original  population  assembled  comprised  252  organizations.  Twenty 
of  these  were  no  longer  in  existenQ.e  or  considered  inappropriate  for  the  sample. 
The  sample  was  drawn  proportionally,  based  on  a  population  of  252  organizations. 


Of  the  22  churches  in  the  sample,  only  11  agreed  to  participate.  (Most  of  those 
that  refused  did  not  view  themselves  as  organizations  whose  primary  purpose  it  is  to 
provide  wcial  services  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  types  of  organizations 
surveyed.)  Of  the  11  educational  institutions  drawn  in  the  sample,  5  agreed  to 
participate..  It  was  impossible  to  contact  a  number  of  the  schools  because  they  were 
clo^d  for  the  summer.  In  the  area  of  environment  and  conservation,  we  were  able 
to  obtain  two  interviews  from  the  five  sample  agencies.  (Of  the  1 3  environment  and 
conservation  acencies  in  the  original,  population,  most  were  funded  by  state  and/or 
federal  money.) 

A  cover  letter  and  interview  schedule  were  mailed  to  each  of  the  individuals 
selected  for  the  survey  on  July  25,  1974.  This  was  followed  by  a  telephone  call 
from  an  interviewer  requesting  an  appointment.  Each  session  took  approximately  1 5 
minutes.  Interviews  ceased  on  August  14,  1974.  As  a  group,  the  31  individuals  who 
were  interviewed  were  well  prepared  for  the  interview  and  interested  in  the  subject 
"^^•ner.  For  those  who  declined  to  participate,  the  primary  reasons  given  were 
r-n  1/^"^^'®"^  ^in^l  scheduling  problems. 
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Financial  Information  '  * 

The  financial  data  received  from  the  organizations  were  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  pennit  a  reliable  description  of  the  amount  of  philanthropic  giving  in  Des 
Moines.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  picture  of  philanthropic  giving,  the  5  largest 
toundations  and  10  largest  corporations -were  asked  to  provide  figures  on  the  tola! 
amounts  given  in  pes  Moines  annually  from  1969  to  1973,  broken  down  by  service 
categories.  In  addition,  the  organizations  receiving  the  largest  amounts  of  private 
donations  were  examined  to  determine  trends  in  giving  during  the  five-year  period. 
United  Way  allocations  for  the  years  1969  to  1973  are  also  presented,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  private  money  is  funneled  into  the  human  service  system  thrbueh  this 
organization.  * 

We  wish  to  thank  the  many  people  who  assisted  us  in  the  preparation  and 
•execution  of  this  study.  Interviewing  of  organizations  and  individual  donors  was 
done  with  the  assistance  of  Jeanette  Bear.' Additional  interviewing  was  done  by 
Maddie  Gla?er,  Joey  Bishop,  and  Dorothea  Sidney  of  the  United  Way  Suff 
/dK  o/^  "^'^'t*  ^'^^^^^^  '^^''^"^  fro*"  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program" 
(KbVPJ  and  Fern  Lyon  from  the  Volunteer  Bureau  also  participated.  Sperial 
assistance  v«s  provided  by  David  Banowetz  in  compiling  information  about  public 
funding  of  human  services.  Clerical  assistance  was  provided  by  Kay  Ling,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  United  Way  supportive  staff.  Special  thanks  to  the  organization 
directors  and  individual  donors  who  agreed  to  participate  in  this  study.  Many  of 
these  people  went  to  a  considerable  effort  to  provide  tiie  information  we  requested 
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SURVEY  FINDINGS 

This  chapter  surpmarizcs  the  information  obtained  in  interviews  with  individual 
donors  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

adequate?^"         ^^^^  present  mechanisms  for  setting  community  priorities  are 

Three  fourths  of  the  organizations  had  no  opinion  about  this.  Most  of  the 
remaining  organizations  responded  that  community  priority  setting  mechanisms  are 
not  adequate.  About  half  of  the  individual  donors  said  that  present  priority  setting 
mechanisms  are  inadequate.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  way  of  improving  this 
situation  was  the  establishment  of  a  group  for  the  specific  purpole  of  setting 
community  priorities.  ^  ^  ^ 

2.  Has  the  introduction  of  government  funds  into  local  programs  formerly  financed 
by  essentially  nongovernment  funds  affected  the  programs? 

Two  thirds  of  the  organization  directors  said  "yes."  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  effects  bf  government  funding  on  programs  were  an  increase  in  client  use 
of  service,  an  increase  in  accountability,  and  an  increase  in  the  base  from  which 
clients  are  drawn. 

3.  Have  the  sources  of  financial  support  for  your  organization  (government  vs 
nongovernment)  affected  policies,  programs,  and  quality  of  nonprofit  organizations? 

Half  of  the  organizations  and  almost  all  of  the  individuals  responded  "yes"  to 
this  question.  For  nonprofit  organizations,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  effects 
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were  an  increase  in  control  of  the  program  (presumably  by  government)  and  an 
increase  in  agency  funding  security.- 

4.  Have  you  detected  any  recent  shifts  in  tendencies  of  individual  contributors  to 
make  charitable  Contributions? 

Organizations  indicated  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  received  and  in 
the  ^number  of  contributors.  Individuals  noted  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
large  and  small  contributors.  Both  individuals  and  organizations  saw  little  change  in 
the  willingness  of  individuals  to  participate  on  boards  and  committees  or  to  serve  as 
.  program  volunteers. 

5.  Has  the  availability  of  government  funds  changed  local  patterns  of  contributions? 

Both  organizations  and  individuals  saw  little  change  in  contributions  of  either 
money  or  time  as  a  result  of  the  availability  of  government  funds. 

6.  Have  changing  issues,  needs,  and  expectations  -caused  individual  contributors  to 
change  their  patterns  of  giving? 

Three  fourths  of  the  individuals  and  just  over  half  of^the- organizations  said 
"y^-**  Individuals  reported  a  slight  increase  in  contributions  due  to  these  factors; 
organizations  were  less  certain  than  an  increase  in  gifts  had  occurred. 

7.  Has  the  government  extended  its  work  into  areas  of  human  need  as  a  result  of 
.  *  voluntal-y  contributions?  • 

About  half  of  the  individuals  and  half  of  the  organizations  said  "yes.''  The  areas 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  organizations  were  mental  health,  health,  child  and 
family  services,  day  care,  and  environment  and  conservation.  Among  those 
individuals  who  saw  an  increase  in  government  activity,  there  was  no  consensus  as 
to  the  areas  in  which  expansion  had  taken  place. 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  individual  contributors  are  meeting  their  objectives  and 
responsibilities  as  donors? 

Half  of  the  individuals  and  half  of  the  organizations  felt  that  donors  are  not  , 
meeting  their  objectives  or  responsibilities.  Respondents  mentioned  the  need  for 
donors  to  make  more  informed  decisions  in  their  selection  of  recipient  agencies  as 
one  way  of  correcting  this  situation,^ 

9.  Do  you  make  nonfinancial  contributions  to  organizations? 

'  This  question  was  asked  only  of  individuals.  All  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
do  make  nonfinancial  contributions,  with  the  majority  stating  that  this  has  resulted 
in  their  increasing  their  financial  contributions  to  the  organizations  they  serve. 

10.  If  Congress  were  to  eliminate  the  deductibility  of  charitable  contributions, 
would  your  donations  remain  at  the  present  level? 

Three  fourths  of  the  individuals  said  "no."  About  two  thirds  responded  that  they 
would  reduce  their  contributions  if  this  were  to  happen,  with  almost  a  fourth  of 
these  predicting  a  great  decrease  in  their  giving.  ^ 

11.  If  Congress  were  to  increase  the  deductibility  of  charitable  contributions,  would 
^vour  donations  remain  at  the  present  level? 
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r.i,  than  half  of  the  individuals  saicl  that  their  donations 'would  not 

tf^JLL  .  ''/•u'?^  ''"'^        ^^.'"aiority  of  this  group  indicating  a  willingness 
S^  J!    °"m  ^'''^  °f        responding  to  this  question  stoted 

mat  tnere^would  be  no  change  ^increase  or  decrease)  in  their  level  of  contributions. 

■  12.  Do  you  have  an  adequate  number  of  Volunteers? 

About  half  of  the  organizations  answered  "yes"  and  about  half  answered  "no  " 
JllSn  °f«''""^f^s  *^attributed  largely  to  a  shortage  of  available  persons.  It  is 
interesting  Aat  while  79  percent  of  the  organizations  stated  that  they  were  able  to 
>  make-ajse  ot  all  of  their  volunteers,  11  percent  were  unable  to  make  use  of  all  the 
volunteers  they,  have  available. 

13.  How  many  hours  per  month  does  the  average  volunteer  work? 

Organizations  reported  that  their  volunteers  worked  an  average  of  2  to  16  hours 
'^1.!^°"  u'.  r^"'?."'"^"^.^'  organizations  had  the  lowest  average  volunteer  hours  per 
month,  while  family  service  and  health  organizations  had  the  highest. 

H.  Could  you  afford  to  replace  your  volunteers  with  paid  staff? 

.  All  but  four  organizations  indicated  that  they  could  not. 

15.  Would  an  increase  m  governmental  financing  chari^e  the  function  of  volunteers? 

Fifty^ight  percent  of  the  organizations  thought  that  an  increase  in  government 

S?^"f^^r  ^""ction  of  volunteers,  while  a  sizable  minority  (28 

percent)  believed  that  it  would.  ^       '  ^ 

Each  organization  was  asked  to  list  volunteer  assignments,  the  average  number  of 
•persons  (by  sex)  performing  the  assignment  each  month,  and  the  average  ni/mber  of 
hours  spent  by  each  person  in  that  assignment.  Most  of  the  organizations  were  able  to 
provide  the  requested  information;  however,  with  such  a  small  sample,  generaliza- 
tions from  the  aata  should  be  made  with  caution. 

In  examining 'the  roles  volunteers  play  in  organizSWons,  i^was*  found  that  job 
assignments  fall  into  five  categories:  direct  service  (to  consym^rs  of  agency  service), 
board  members,  clerical,  fund  raising,  and  consultation.  Most  of  the  reporting 
organizations  use  volunteers  in  direct-service  activities  and  as  board  members.  A  small 
number  of  organizations  use*  clerical  volunjpers.  Health,  family  service,  recreation,  and 
public  affairs  were  the  only  catfgories  of  organizations  reporting  the  use  of  volunteers 
in  fund  raising,  with  the  four  health  organizations  using  a  large  number  of  this  type  of 
volunteer.  Health,  family  service,  cultural,  and  public  affairs. were  the  only  categories 
reporting  the  use  of  volunteers  for\consiiltation,  with  one  health  organization 
reporting  a  large  number  of  volunteers  performing  this  function.  (See  Table  2.) 

In  general,  there  seem  to  be  more  female  volunteers,  although  the  difference 
Detween  the  number  of  male  and  female  volunteers  is  not  as  great  as  might  be 
expected.  In  the  area  of  direct  service,  the  number  of  male  volunteers  exceeds  the 
number  of  fenfiale^  volunteers  in  family  service,  day  care  and  recreation  organiza- 
tons.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  used  per  month  is  quite  high,  .and  manv  of 
the  tasks  performed  would  cost  well  over  the  minimum  wage  if  paid  staff  were  to 
replace  volunteers.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  dollar  amount  of  this  type  of  in-kind 
donation  is  quite  sizable  in  this  community. 
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T«bl«  2 

Total  Reported  Number  of  Volunteers  i>er  Month  by  Category 


Direct 
Service 

Board 
Members 

Clerical 

Fund 
Raising 

Consul- 
tation 

Total 
.  Org. 

-Health 

4,592  (10) 

449  (10) 

1,092 

(5) 

45,672  (4) 

1,000  (1) 

11  • 

Mental  health 

48 

(2) 

51 

(2) 

1 

(1) 

2 

Hospitals 

133 

t9\ 
Ui 

pa 

Ui 

30 

(1) 

.  2 

Nursing  home 

115 

49 

(3) 

4 

3 

''Child  welfare 

43 

(2) 

10 

/I  t 

2 

Fan\ily 
service 

271 

(8) 

1,169 

(8) 

14 

(5) 

1 

510  (4) 

13  (3) 

10 

Day  care 

23 

(4) 

77 

(4) 

52 

(2) 

5 

Religious 

(1) 

11 

Educational 

150 

(3) 

17 

(2) 

3 

t'l) 

— 

— 

4  ' 

Cultural 

69 

(3) 

7 

(2) 

4 

2  (1) 

'  3 

Recreation 

9,904 

(6) 

2,446 

(7) 

225  (1) 

8 

Environment 

2 

Public 
affairs 

1.4S3 

(6) 

494 

(7) 

3,007 

(3) 

50  (1) 

10(2) 

9 

Total 

16,799  (47) 

4,916  (49) 

4,210-(21) 

46.457  (10) 

1,025  (7) 

IT 

(  )  indicates  number  of  organizations  reporting  volunteers  in  category. 


II  ^ 

s  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Each  organization  was  asked  to  prepare  financial  inforriiation  to  be  given  to  the 
interviewer  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Forty-eight  organization's  provided  data^ 
although  very  few  completed  the  form.  (As  noted  earlier,  v/e  (ound  that  many* 
organizations  do  not  keep  records  in  a*  way  that  they  can  easily  retrieve  such 
information.) 'Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  sample  and  incomplete  reporting, 
generalizations  from  the  data' can  be  misleading.  Table  3  summarizes  the  number 
responses  received  from  organizations,  b^  category  of  response  and  organizational 
type^  The  table  indicates  the  sparseness  of  the  data  received.  The  ^rea  in  which  the 
largest  number  of  organizations  (33)  reported  receiving  funds  was  individual 
donations.  These  apparently  represent  a  large  number  of  small  gifts,  as  only  three 
organizations  reported  receiving  single  donations  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Tables  4,  5,  and  6  summarize  the  financial  data.  Table  4  shows  the  total  annual 
income  reported  by  organizations,  by  source  of  funds,  and  Table  5  presents  the 
mean  total  annual  income  reported.  Table  6  shows  amount  and  percent  of  income 
reported  from  public  sources,  private  sources,  and  fees,  by  organizational  type. 
^Caution  should  be  taken  in  generalizing  from  the  data  presented  in  these  tables.) 

There  appears  to  be  an  overall  increase  in  mcome  from  .all  sources,  both  public  * 
and  private,  during  the  five-year  period,  1969-1973.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
feelings  expressed  in  the  interviews  in  which  organization  directors  indicated  a  slight 
^increase  in  both  the  number  of  contributors  and  the  amount  of  contributions. 
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.  Number  of  Responses  Received  from  Orgmizitions  Riding  Fihandal  Data  by  Cit^ory.andOrganizition  Type 


OfgaQiz&Uooai 
Typ6 

No. 
of* 
Orgs* 

Gave 
Any 
Data^ 

Fed* 

State 

Coty 

City 

Phil. 
Found. 

Corp 

Indiv. 

Se- 
cur- 
ities 

Be- 
quests 6 
Legacies 

Recv'd 
Dec.  * 

Large 
Gifts 

Small 
Gifts 

United 
Way 

Fees 

Other 

HMlth  • 

11 

91%  (10) 

5 

4 

1 

1 

5 

'  5 

2 

•  3  - 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2* 

2 

Meaul  health 

2 

100% 

(2) 

1 

— 

'  2 

r^ 

— 

1 

.  1 

— 

-- 

1 

X. 

1 

1 

Hospitals 

2 

109.% 

(2) 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Nursing  homes 

3 

33% 

.(1) 

1 

1 

Child  w^fare 

'  2 

100% 

(2) 

2 

1 

1 

Family  service 

10 

60% 

(6) 

— 

1 

4 

1 

3 

7 

1 

2 

1 

"  « 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Day  c^re 

S 

20% 

(1) 

1 

1 

— 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Religious 

11 

45% 

(5) 

5 

Educational 

4 

75% 

(?') 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

i^iuirai 

3 

100% 

(3) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Recreation 

6 

68% 

(7) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'  1 

6 

1 

2 

.  5 

1 

3 

Eovirouneot  - 

2 

0% 

(0) 

Public  affairs 

9 

44% 

(4) 

i 

3 

1 

1 

if 

1 

Total 

72 

66%  (46) 

13 

9 

8 

4 

8 

13 

33 

4 

6 

5 

3 

11 

14 

11 

8 
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Tabl«4 

Total  Annual  Funds  Reported  by  Otganizai 


Public  Funds; 

Federal  funds 
State  funds 
County  funds 
City  funds 

Fees  for  Serviced  and 


1969 


819,592  (6) 

411,918  (5) 

823,132  (6) 

}  10, 000  (2) 


1970 


|1,318,S: 
625,1^7 
907,585 
160,141 


►n$.  by  Source  of  Funds  (1969-1973) 


1971 


$1,309,051  (8) 

•  549,866  (6) 

1,068,244  (7) 

202,635  (3) 


1972 


$1,724,877  (10) 
530,527  (5) 
1,255,390  (8) 
410,056  (4) 


Phtlanthroplc  Breakj^m^w^. 

AU  Gifts  Received 

in  December 
Income  from  Large 

($5, 000  or  more)  donors 
Income  from  Small 

($100  or  loss)  donors 


1973 


$2,054,848  (13) 
605,824  (6) 
1,326,752  (7) 
459,268  (4) 


Sale  of  Products: 

2»?0,928, 

227,704 

(5) 

217,237 

(8) 

279,369 

(9) 

582,537 

(12) 

Private  Sources: 

Foundations 

219,832 

(4) 

565,853 

(5) 

575,086 

(5) 

773,385 

(6) 

1,056,359 

(8) 

Corporations  « 

497, ;27 

(9) 

338,036 

(11) 

501,988 

(10) 

609,232 

(11) 

749,589 

(12) 

Individuals 

1,631,9C'9 

(22) 

2,150,009 

(25) 

2,296,00$ 

(29) 

3,542,368 

(29) 

2,624,849 

(32) 

Appreciated  securities 

47,16!> 

(3) 

43,625 

(4) 

48,657 

(4) 

56,146 

(4) 

55,678 

(3) 

Bequests  6  legacies 

203,341 

(S) 

423,408 

(6) 

254,259 

(4) 

443,679 

(5) 

293,706 

(6) 

United  Way 

1,286,047 

(10) 

1,357,101 

(13) 

1.571,977 

(13) 

1,569,446 

(14) 

1,604,032 

(14) 

Other 

200, 764 

(5) 

609,859 

(7) 

647. 751 

(7) 

728,462 

(7) 

671,911 

(7) 

50,397 

(2) 

2  83,720 

(4) 

407,402 

(4) 

220,124  (4) 

192,170  (4) 

23,000 

(2) 

22,150 

(2) 

23,875 

(3) 

21,600  (2) 

30,907  (2) 

600,066 

(9) 

721,585 

(8) 

854,675 

(8) 

945,523  (10) 

846,639  (11) 

I 


(  )  Number  of  organizations  reporting  in  categoi*y4 


TabtoS 

Mean  Total  Annual  Funds  Reported  by  Oiganizations,  by  Source  of  Funds  (196^*1973) 


1969 

i97n 

1971 

1972 

Public  FUods: 

Federal  Funds 
State  Funds 
County  Funds 
City  FUnds 

136,599 
82,384 

137, 189 
55,000 

(6) 
(5) 
(6) 
(2) 

188,361  (7) 
125,039  (5) 
151,264  (6) 
53,380  (3) 

163.631  (8) 
91,644  (6) 

152.606  (7) 
67,545  (3) 

172,488  (10) 
106.105  (5) 
156.924  (8) 
102,514  (4) 

Fees  for  Services  and 
Sale  of  Products: 

37,275 

(7) 

455,403  (  5) 

27.155  (8) 

31,041  (9) 

Foundations 

Corporations 

Individuals 

Appreciated  Securities 
Bequests  &  Legacies 
United  Way 
Other 

54,958  (4) 
55,236  (9) 
74,179  (22) 
15,722  (3) 
40,668  (5) 
128, 604  (10) 
40,153  (5) 

113,171  (5) 
30,731  (11) 
86,000(25) 
10,906  (4) 
7,057  (6) 

inA  ^Q9  /1<9l 

87,123  (7) 

115,017  (5) 
50, 199  (10) 
79, 173  (29) 
12,164  (4) 
63,565  (4) 

120, 921  (13) 
92,536  (7) 

128.898  (6) 
55,385  (11) 

122.151  (29) 
14.037  (4) 
88,739  (5) 

122.103  (14) 

104,066  (7) 

Philanthropic  B.  sakdofwn: 

AU  OifU  Received  in 

December 
Income  from  Large 

(15,000  or  more)  donors 
Income  from  Small 

($100  or  less)  donors 

25,199 
11,500 
66,674 

(2) 
(2) 
(9) 

70.930  (4) 
11,075  (2) 
90,198  (8) 

101,851  (4) 
7.958  (3) 
106,834  (8) 

55.031  (4) 
10.800  (2) 
94»  552  (10) 

1973 


158.065  (13) 
100.971  (6) 
189,536  (7) 
114,817  (4) 


48. 54S  (12) 


132,045  (8) 
62.466  (12) 
82,626  (32) 
18,559  (3) 
48.951  (6) 

114,574  (14) 
95,987  (7) 


48.043  (4) 
15.454  (2) 
76.967  (11) 


(  )  Number  of  organizations  reporting  in  category. 


Tablt6 

Amount  and  Percent  of  Reported  Oiganization  Income,  by  Source  and  Category  of  Organization  (1969-1973) 


1969  1970  1971  J1972  1973 

LI  1  11  11  ±J_ 

Health  * 

P"WiC  1»  063,450       49  1»722»805       56  1.416,541       49  1.920,468       54  2,264,633  58 

Private  998,761       46  1,230,194       40  1  .02,654       48  1,529,380       43  1,535,862  39 

92.418         4  100,471        3  80,406        3  114,850        3  118,460  3 

Mental  Health 

541,005  65 
22 

107.780  13 


Public  317,985       57  448,506       65  468,963       65  516,922       64  ^  ^ 

Private  195,840       35  162,543       24  176,400       24  203,695       26  181,344 


Pees  39.741  7               76.965  11               79.865  11               93.368  11 
Hospitals 

P"WiC  62.014  100               73.343  95              124.523  97              139.508  97              161.863  97 

Private  —  —  3.961  5  4.237  3  4.599  3  4.873  3 
Fees 

Nursing  Homes 
Public 

Private  111.953  lOO  117.573  100  123.888  100  151.134  100  155.029  100 
Fees 

Child  Welfare 

Public  14.416  100               12,000  100              150.000  100              100.000  100              126.225  90 

Private  -  -  -  „  ^g^OO  10 
Fees 

Family  Service 

PubjiC  742.267  55             486.270  28              639.316   .  35  803.447  37              767.064  38 

Private  597.131  45           1.222.646  72           1.197.234  r  65  1.337.254  62           1.243.072  61 

P^®^  "  --  -  --  11.530  1  12.931  1  12.141  1 
Day  Care 

Public  9.510  8              28.525  21              63.453  39             129.242  54             241.154  70 

Private  88.518  72               82.047  61               78.574  49               78.589  33               54.313  16 

Poes  25.519  21               24.268  18               19.436  12               30.570  13               48.284  14 
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Religious 
Public 


Educational 
Public 


Fees 


1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 


Private  324.755     100  348,078     100  481,965     100  543,500     100  562,686-^  100 

Fees 


a 


Private  1,145,056     100  1.786,489     100  1.622.423     100  2,497.279     100  2.268.190 
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182,072  7 


Cultural 

Public  60.000  42  65,000  41               77.000  44               75,000  43              '88,200  41 

Private  .  83,310  58  92,085  59  96,220*  56  99,560  57  124  800  59 
Fees 

Recreation 

Public  165,000  23  175.000  22              190,000  21          '   210.000  16             220  000  22 

Private  531,666  74  614,802  75             692.919  76          1,104,818  82             756  042  75 

Fe«8  23,500  3  26,000  3               26,000  3               27,650  2               27;T)00  3 

Public  Affairs 

Public  —  —  —  26,263  75  36,697  20 

Private  9.245  lO  7,473  100               18.284  100            ^  8,654  25               55  594  31 

Fees  79.650  90  -  «  86,800  49 
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Corporations  and  Foundations 

The  financial  information  obtained  from  the  organizations  does  not  provide  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  private  philanthropy  in  Des  Moines.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  explore  this  area  in  another  way.  The  largest  foundations  and  corporations  were 
asked  to  provide  information  as  to  the  amount  and  recipients  of  their  philanthropic 
donations  for  the  years  1969  through  1973.  United  Way  allocations  were  examined 
for  this  same  five-year  period,  and  a  closer  look  was  taken  at  the  funding  patterns 
of  five  of  the  largest  recipients  of  private  money  in  order  to  get  some  idea  as  to  the 
trends  in  private  giving  over  the  period. 

Des  Moines  has  no  one  philanthropic  organization  that  is  predominant  in  the 
support  of  private  nonprofit  agencies;  nor  do  the  wealthy  make  up  a  cohesive  group 
that  tends  to  collaborate  on  philanthropic  giving.  Giving  seems  to  be  an  individual 
matter,  reflecting  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  organizations  requesting 
money  during  any  given  time  period.  Thus,  private  support  of  human  service 
organizations  comes  from  a  variety  of  corporate  and  individual  philanthropic 
sources. 

Since  iowa  has  no  tax  law  requiring  specific  record  keeping  as  to  philanthropic 
giving  or  receiving,  there  was  no  central  data  source  from  which  information  could 
be  drawn  to  establish  giving  patterns.  The  corporations  and  foundations  providing 
information  did  so  voluntarily  at  the  request  of  the  United  Way  staff  involved  in 
this  project.  In  many  cases  preparing  the  information  involved  considerable  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  responsible  for  corporate  and  foundation  giving. 

The  5  largest  foundations  and  10  of  the  largest  corporations  were  asked  to 
provide  information  on  the  amount  and  recipients  of  donations  in  the  Des  Moines 
area.  Of  this  group,  five  corporations  (Central  Life  Assurance  Company,  Employers 
Mutual  Casualty  Company,  Equitable  of  Iowa,  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Younker  Brothers'  Department  Store)  and  two  foundations  (Dial 
Foundation,  Hubbell  Trust)  submitted  data.  Most  of  those  who  declined  to 
participate  gave  as  their  reason  the  amount  of  time  involved  in  preparing  the 
information.  Two  corporations  declined  because  they  considered  the  information 
requested  to  be  confidential. 

Data  were  reciived  in  various  forms.  It  was  injpossible  to  insure  that  the 
categories  listed  b\  the  respondents  contained  the  same  organizations  (that  is,  one 
respondent  might  categorize  an  agency  as  a  healtn  organization  while  another  might 
categorize  it  as  a  family  service  organization).  Some  respondents  listed  all  organizations 
by  name  with  the  amounts  donated,  others  listed  categories  of  organizations  with 
amounts  donated,  and  one  listed  percents  of  total  donations  by  category  of  recipient 
organizations.  Although  the  information  was  requested  for  contributions  in  the  Des 
Moines  area  only,  several  respondents  listed  contributions  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Un- 
less each  recipient  organization  was  listed  separately,  the  totals  could  not  be  ad- 
justed. Thus  in  two  cases,  the  information  used  for  comparison  purposes  reflects  con- 
tributions outside  the  Des  Moines  area. 

To  arrive  at  some  consistent  method  of  comparing  this  information,  the 
categories  of  human  services  organizations  used  throughout  the  study  were  collapsed 
into  three  major  categories:  health  and  welfare,  education,  and  cultural.  The  percent 
of  the  total  annual  contributions  per  category  is  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Tables  7-11  show  the  percent  of  total  yearly  contributions  by  category  for  each 
corporation  and  foundation  responding,  for  the  years  1969  to  1973.  Table  J 2 
provides  the  mean  percent  of  contributions  by  category  and  year.  The  category  of 
health  and  welfare  received  the  largest  amount  of  private  donations.  There  has  been 
an  overall  decline  in  the  percent  of  the  total  yearly  contributions  going  to  this  area, 
from  an  average  of  73.3  percent  in  1969  to  61.1  percent  in  1973.  This  decline  may 
in  part  reflect  the  greater  availability  of  federal  funds  to  this  type  of  human  service 
.  organization. 
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Percent  of  Contributions  of  Corporations  and  Foundations  by  Category,  1969 
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Health  tt 

Welfare 

Education 

Cultural 

Other 
- 

Corporation  I 

80.8% 

— 

19.2% 

V'urporauon  u 

79.1 

20.9% 

N/A 

— 

Corporation  111 

67.5 

31.7 

1.1 

Corporation  IV 

63.8 

28.2 

8.0 

Corporation  V 

66.2 

29.4 

4.4 

Foundation  1 

73.6 

3.8 

3.8 

18.8% 

Foundation  II 

68.4 

28.9 

2.7 

TabltS 

Percent  of  Contributions  of  Corporations  and  Foundations  by  Category,  1970 


HealUi  tt  Welfare 

EducaUon 

Cultural 

CorporaUon  I 

43.4% 

52.6% 

4.0% 

Corporation  II 

78.3 

21.8 

N/A 

CorporaUon  III 

o 

64.6 

34.0 

1.5 

CorporaUon  IV 

43.1 

48.9 

'  8.0 

CorporaUon  V 

61.9 

30.2 

8.0 

Foundation  I 

74.0 

20.8 

5.2 

Foundation  II 

88.3 

1.1 

10.6 

Tabl0  9 

Percent  of  Contributions  of  Corporations  and  Foundations  by  Category,  1 971 


HealUi  L  Welfare 

Education 

Cultural 

Corporation  1 

76. 7% 

12.2% 

11.1% 

Corporation  11 

67.0 

33.0 

N/A 

CorporaUon  iii 

52.9 

34.8 

12.3 

CorporaUon  IV 

50.1 

47.2 

2.7 

CorporaUon  V 

83.0 

8.8 

8.3 

Foundation  I 

75.5 

15.3 

9.2 

Foundation  11 

71.3 

23.6 

5.1 

Tabic  10 

Percent  of  Contributions  of  Corporations  and  Foundations  by  Category,  1972 
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Health  L  Welfare 

Education 

Cultural 

Corporation  I 

51.3% 

46.9% 

1.8% 

-Corporation  II 

63.7 

36.3 

N/A 

Corporation  III 

63.5 

34.0 

2.5 

Corporation  IV 

53.9 

43.4 

2.6 

Corporation  V 

49.8 

48.7 

1.6 

Foundation  1 

63.3 

27.5 

9.2 

Foundation  II 

77.9 

20.4 

1.7 
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Tiblt  11 

Percent  of  Contributions  of  Corporations  and  Foundations  by  Category,  1973 


Health  It  Welfare 

Education 

Cultural 

Corporation  I 

62.3% 

30. 6% 

7.1% 

Corporation  11 

60.7  ^ 

39.3 

N/A 

Corporation  lU 

63.9 

33.4 

2.7 

Corporation  IV 

52,9 

44.0 

3.2 

Corporation  V 

64.3 

34.6 

1.0 

Foundation  I 

40.5 

59.5 

Foundation  U 

87.6 

12.0 

0.4 

Table  12 

Mcaii  Percent  of  Contributions  of  Corporations 
and  Foundations  by  Category  and  Year 


Health  &  Welfare 

Education 

Cultural 

1969 

7.1.3% 

23.8% 

6.6% 

1970 

54.7 

25.5 

6.2 

1971 

68.1 

25.0 

8.1 

1972 

60.5 

36.7 

3.2 

1973 

61.7 

36.2 

2.9 

The  category  of  education,  which  receives  a  sizable  proportion  the  private 
donations,  has  had  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  funds  received  over  the  five-year 
period,  from  an  average  of  23.8  percent  of  total  donations  in  1969  to  an  average  of 
36.2  percent  in  1973.  (There  is  a  noticeable  increase  from  1971  to  1972,  an  average 
of  25.0  percent  to  36.7  peicent.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  decrease  in 
1:970-1971  in  federal  support  for  both  classroom  education  and  research,  which 
forced  educational  institutions  to  look  elsewhere  for  financial  support.) 

Apparently,  only  a  small  proportion  of  total  donations  goes  to  cultural 
institutions,  and  this  support  appears  to  have  decreased  over  the  five-year  period.  In 
1969  an  average  of  6.5  percent  of  the  total  contributions  went  to  support  cultural 
institutions,  but  in  1973  this  average  had  dropped  to  2.9  percent. 


United  Way      ^  * 

An  examination  of  the  budget  of  the  United  Way  of  Greater,  Des  Moines  for  the 
years  1969  to  1973  shows  a  steady  increase  in  total  funds  available  annually,  from 
$2,540,461  to  42,954,852.  The  proportion  of  the  United  Way  budget  given  to 
various  areas  of  service  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  period,  meaning  that 
although  an  agency  may  have  received  a  dollar  increase  In  allocations,  the  agency's 
proportion  of  the  total  United  Way  budget  remained  about  the  same.      .  ^ 

Table  13  shows  the  anfount  and  percent  of  the  United  Way  budget /allocated 
during  the  years  1969  to  1973  by  category.  The  categories  of  health  and/recreation 
each  received  about  25  percent  of  the  United  Way  budget,  with  family  service 
agencies  receiving  about  20  percent.  These  are  the  major  targets  of  United  Way 
^-•^llars,  with  the  majority  of  Uhited  Way  agencies  falling  into  these  categories.  The 


Tiblt  13 

United  Way  Allocations  by  Category  (1969-1973) 


1969  1970  1971           *  1972  1973- 

United  Way  Agencies 

638,316  25.23  694,767  25.09  691,517  24.18  ^26,320  24,71  749.609  25,37 

MenUl  health                28,203  l.n  28,203  l.02  28,203  .99  28.291  .96  32,730  Ml 

Nursing  homes              36.988  1.46  28,646  i.03  28,244  .99  28,244  .96  35,730  1.21 

ChUdwelfare               113,722  4.48  127,207  4.59  135,323  4.73  135,323  4.60  135,323  4.58 

FamUy  service            499,080  19.65  537,315  19.41  552,569  19.32  573,520  19.51  562,664  19.04 

^ycare                       88,339  3.48  85,  198  3.08  85.548  2.99  88,888  3.02  90,489  3.06 

^RecreaUon                  638,624  25.14  741,930  26.80  784,245  27.42  795,133  27.05  815,000  27.58 

Public  affairs                48,749  1,92  44,077  1.59  40,263  1.41  41.263  1.40  42,755  I.45 

30,053  1.18  58,225  2.10  84.254  2.95  62,848  2.14  49,346  1.67 

International                 1,192  .05  1,591  .06  4,250  .15  3,927  .13  2,510  .08 

United  Way  Central 
Services 

Agency  operaUons  42,425  1.67  39,096  1.41  35,337  1.24  35,684  1.21  34,177  1.16 
Planning  and 

research                    146,082  5.75  101,943  3.68  125.8G4  4.40  124,395  4.23  118,931  4.02 

Campaign  expense  106,985  4.21  98,  107  3.54  107,217  3.75  120,685  4.11  117,813  3.99 
Direct  services  to 

62.510  2.46  110,045  3.97  101,277  3.54  122,174  4.16  116,902  3.96 

Direct  services  to 

people                         59,22  0  2.33  72  ,  530  2.62  55,86Y  1.95  53,113  1.81  50,873  1.72 

Totals         2,  540,461  100.12  *  2,768  ,  880  99  .  99*  2  ,  859,978  1  00.01*  2,939,808  1  00.0    .  2,954,852  1  00.00 
*Rounding  error 
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other  areas  funded  are  generally  represented  by  one  agency  in  the  category.  The 
amounts  and  percents  of  the  budget  used  for  the  various  United  Way  operations  is 
also  given.  (United  Way  operates  three  programs  providing  direct  service  to  the 
public:  information  and  referral,  volunteer  bureau,  and  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program.) 


Five  Large  Organizations 

Five  of  the  largest  nonprofit  organizations  were  examined  to  determine  trends  in 
their  sources  of  income  for  the  five-year  period.  The  organizations  represent  the 
categories  of  health,  hospitals,  social  service,  culture,  and  education.  None  of  the 
five  organizations  reported  income  from  user  fees  or  fees  from  sale  of  products. 
Only  the  hospital  and  cultural  organizations  reported  receiving  public  money. 

Generall/,  there  appears  to  be  little  consistency  among  these  organizations  as  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  private  funds  from  year  to  year.  There  has  been  an  overall 
increase  from  1969  to  1973  in  the  amount  of  private  money  given  to  each  organiza- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  hospital  which  showed  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
the  amount  of  private  money  received  and  had  an  overall  decrease  in  private 
funding.  Table  14  shows  the  percentage  increase  over  the  previous  year  for  each  of 
these  organizations. 


TMitt  14 

Percent  of  Increase  Over  the  Previous  Year  of  Private  Donations 
to  Five  Lar^e  Human  Service  Organizations 


1^970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Health 

19.8% 

16.3% 

6.3% 

-9.1% 

Hospital 

-28.7 

-69.1 

94.2 

-16.6 

Social  Service 

17.9 

15.1 

9.0 

Cultural 

-13.5 

33.5 

3.5 

16.5 

Educational 

50.  ^ 

2.6 

55.4 

-9.2 

These  organizations,  all  of  whom  received  substantial  amounts  of  private  money, 
must  depend  on  a  large  number  of  small  donors.  (OntV  the  hospital  reported  a  large 
percentage  of  donations  of  $5,000  or  more.) 


Er|c  * 


PHILANTHROPIC  PROFILE  OF  THE 
CONWFCTICU  f  CAPITOL  REGION 

The  Community  Council  of  the  Capitol  Region^ 
I 

AGENCY  FISCAL  SURVEY 

*  Every  effort  was  made  to  locate  all  private  agencies  serving  residents  of  the 
Capitol  Area  Planning  Region,  which  comprises  29  towns  surrounding  and  including 
Hartford.  Directories  prepared  by  Info-Line  of  the  Community  Council,  city  and 
telephone  directories,  and-dircctories  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese,  Jewish  Federation,  United  Way,  Cobncil  on  Arts,  and  State 
Department  of  Education  were  used  to  identify  any  organization  that  might  have 
recciwd  philanthropic  contributions  in  the  past  five  years.  This  search  produced  a 
list  of  41 3  separate  organizations. 

J^®,  ^^^^  categorized  by  the  type  of  service  they  perform.  This  was 

difficult  to  do  with  large,  multi-function  agencies  and  with  small  agencies  unknown 
to  the  council  staff.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  assign  the  agency  to  that  category 
in  which  the  larger  portion  of  its  resources  was  expended  or,  if  this  was  not  known 
to  the  category  most  appropriate  to  the  pame  of  the  organization.  Ten  categories 
were  used:  cultural,  education,  environment,  international,  health,  public  affairs 
recreation,  religious,  social  services,  and  other  (civic  associations). 

The  questionnaire  sought  information  on  the  amount  and  source  of  agency 
income  for  each  of  the  five  years  studied,  1969-1973.  (Questions  were  asked  also 
about  the  amount  of  volynteer  time  contributed  to  the  agencies  and  the  value  of 
in-kmd  gifts.  Because  of  the  short  time  given  for  response,  and  because  the  survey 
took  place  in  summer,  many  agencies  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  deadline, 
tighty-six  of  the  awncies  returned  the  questionnaire;  79  returns  were  considered 
usable.  (See  Table  1^ 

  Findings 

Table  2  summarizes  the  income  of  agencies  by  source  for  1969-1973.  The  dollar 
amounts  are  less  significant  than  the  percentage  of  total  income  accounted  for  by 
the  various  sources  since  some  agencies  reported  information  for  only  some  of  the 
years,  we  estimate  that  the  data  received  represent  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  private  dollars  expended  in  the  region.  Table  3  shows  the  source  of 
agency  income  by  type  of  agency. 


n 

THE  AGENCY  PERSPECTIVE 

-  To  help  determine  the  status  of  private  philanthropy  in  the  Capitol  Region,  an 
opinion  questionnaire  was  administered  to  36  agency  executives  in  a  series  of 
in-persor.  intervievi^.  Interviewees  were  drawn  from  agencies  in  the  areas  of 


*  Elizabeth  L.  Pinner,  study  director;  Ann  Lindaver;  Robert  Melsh. 
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T«bl«  1 

Agency  Fiscal  Survey 
Questionnaire  Response 


Type  of  Service 

Sumber 
Sent 

Number 
Returned 

y  sable 
Returns 

Percent 
Used 

Cultural 

55  . 

9 

8 

15% 

Education 

67 

7 

7 

10 

Environment 

1 

0 

0 

0 

International 

1 

I 

I 

100 

Health 

122 

21 

17 

14 

Public  affairs 

6  ' 

3 

3 

50 

RecreaUon 

27 

10 

10 

37 

Religious 

68 

10 

10 

15 

Social  service 

56 

24 

22 

39 

Other  (civic 
associations) 

10 

1 

I 

10 

Total 

413 

86 

79 

Total  Usable  Return  Rate«  20% 


education,  recreation,  cultural/environmental,  social  services,  health,  and  public 
affairs  services.  With  one  exception,  all  of  the  executives  selected  agreed  to  be 
interviewed.  Several  were  unable,  for  administrative  reasons,  to  provide  the 
statistical  data  requested.. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  state  their  opinions  about  trends  in  public  funding  in 
their  field  of  service  and  its  impact;  the  role  of  volunteers  in  their  organization  and 
the  relative  impact  of  funding  sources  on  volunteer  involvement;  the  general  impact 
of  funding  sources  on  various  aspects  of  agency  operation,  including  policy  and 
program;  the  responsiveness  of  community  funding  sources  to  public  need;  and  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  agency. 


Findings 

The  agency  executives  discussed  the  above  issues  primarily  in  terms  of  their  own 
agency.  Often,  however,  they  were  able  to  look  beyond  their  own  field  of  service 
and  provide  some  general  observations  about  the  private  sector  and  philanthropy. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the  respondents  that  there  is  no  consistent 
communitywide  system  for  establishing  priorities  for  resource  allocation.  Rather, 
priorities  are  set  on  a  fragmented,  subjective  basis  by  the  various  funding  sources*^ 
Each  agency  is  in  turn  forced  to  be  responsive  to  this  process.  Among  the  sources 
of  private  sector  funds,  the  United  Way  was  recognized  as  having  the  most 
formalized  system  of  allocation  and  the  one  most  responsive  to  public  need. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  tax  incentives  on  private  giving,  almost  all  of  the 
respondents  agreed  that  these  incentives  are  helpful;  several  respondents  indicated  a 
need  for  additional  incentives*  All  agreed  that  the  elimination  of  incentives  would  be 
_  detrimental  to  those  agencies  that  ^  heavily  dependent  on  gifts  from  wealthy 
^  donors  and  corporations,  the  primary    neflciaries  of  present  tax  incentives. 

Volunteer  interest  and  input,  in  n  of  contributions  of  time  and  money,  was 
O  idered  by  most  respondents  to  ;reatest  where  volunteers  had  a  significant 
£|^(]]"ict  on  agency  decision  making.  558 


Tabit  2 

Agency  Income  by  Source,  196^1973 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1 

% 

1 

% 

2 

% 

Private  Sources  of 
Income  " 

Foundation  g  rants - 

$  3.321.710 

5 

$  2,424,384 

3 

$  2,579,474 

3 

$  1,869,026 

2 

$  2,529,612 

3 

Corporate  gifts 

1,969,544 

3 

*  2,039,465 

3 

2,022,738 

2 

3,608,196 

4 

3,299,494 

3 

Individual  gifts 

8,870,639 

13" 

7,059,604 

10 

4,715,298 

6 

7,258,392 

8* 

5,051,229 

.  5 

Federal  funds 

•  2.857,552 

4 

2,99£l  150 

4 

3,212,445 

4 

3,682,633 

4 

3,912,336 

4 

Bequests  o 

1,522,522 

2 

2,874,997 

4 

2,660,483 

3 

,  2» 091, 993 

3 

4,269,917 

5 

Investment  Income* 

4,455,688 

6 

3,519,940 

4 

5, 170,007 

6 

5,468,565 

6 

7,168,212 

7 

Other  sources 

8,807,877  # 

12 

10,075,798 

14 

10,520,576 

13 

11,525,350 

13 

13,871,360 

14 

Public  Sources  of 
Income 

11,97  5,527 

17* 

14,174,617 

20 

16,414,916 

20 

15,879,012 

18 

16,835,708 

17 

Users  Fees 

26,926,282 

38 

27,507,088 

38 

'36,067,652 

43 

37,481,218 

42 

39,824,486 

41 

Total 

$70,707,341 

100 

$72,673,993 

100 

$83,363,589 

100 

$88,864,385- 

100 

$96,762,354 

100 

•Income  from  investments  is  eventually  reflective  of  tax  legislation  since  Investment  income  is  usually  from  donor  Investments. 
(In  1973,  $22,463,238  or  24%  of  money  received  by  these  agencies  was  related  to  contributions  tax  laws.) 

Note:  Percentage  column  for  1973  does  hot  total  100  because  of  rounding. 
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T«bl«3 

Source  of  Agency  Income  by  Type  of  Agency,  1969-]1973* 


Cultural 
Private 
Public 
Users  fees 

Education 
Private 
Public 
Users  fees' 

Health 
Private 
Public 
Users  fees 

Aecrcatlon 
Private 
Public 
Users  fees 

Aeliglous 
Private 
Public 
Users  fees 

Social  Services 
Private 
Public 
Users  fees 


1969 
% 

56 
6 
38 

66 
4 
30 

22 
17 
61 

81 
.3 
19 

75 
3 
22 

61 
17 

22 


1970 
% 

73 
5 
22 

62 
4 
34 

18 
19 

63 

79 
.2 
21 

77 
3 
20 

52 
22 

27  • 


1971 
%, 

75 
7 
18 

51 
7 
42 

16 
17 
67 

81 
.2 
19 

78 
2 
20 

53 
31 
16 


1972 
± 

60 
10 
30 

53 
6 
40 

17 
17 

66 

81 
.3 
19 
> 

75 
6 
19 

S3 
29 
18 


1973 
± 

78 
5 
19 

54 
6 
40 

16 
18 

66 

84 
.5 

16 

77 
7 
16 

55 
30 
15 


•DeU  not  reported  If  only  one  agency  In  category. 


Trends  in  Public  Funding 


Educational  institutions  showed  a  slight  increase  in  public  funding  during  the 
period  surveyed.  Cultural  institutions  experienced  a  considerable  increase  in  public 
funding  during  the  period  as  a  result  of  the  availability  of  funds  throu^  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  both  casec^  however^  funding  increases  were 
offset  by  costs  of  inflation. 

The  trend  in  the  flow  of  public  nrK)nies  to  health  and  social  service  organizations 
was  mixed,  with  half  of  the  organizations  experiencing  decreases  in  funding  and  half 
increases.  Among  recreation  and  group-work  agencies,  some  reported  that  they  were 
receiving  more  public  funds  while  others  reported  no  change  in  the  levet  of  public 
funding.  The  trend  among  public  affairs  agencies  was  a  net  decrease  in  public 
funding. 

Only  one  respondent  in  the  education  field  noted  any  significant  change  in  locai 
patterns  of  philanthropy  -  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  corporations  to  provide  more 
funds  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  a  demonstrated  interest  in  providing 
support  to  sustain  private  institutions. 

Several  char\ges  were  noted  in  the  pattern  of  local  philanthropy  in  the  cultural 
^o^.  First,  because  most  corporate  giving  is  now  channeled  through  the  Greater. 


^^I!^^?**  ''S'^'^e  more  widely  dispersed,  individual 

S         e  ft^Som 'EX?'of '  ^  appear  S  have  decreased 

^f^^ilii  8'"5.  from  heirs  of  major  donors  have  become  snialler,  thus  causing  a  net 
decrease  in  the  number  and  amount  of  Individual  donations  What  is  reai^ired 
respondents  noted,  is  the  esublishmerit  of  a  broader  base  of  givers  ^  ' 

Of  those  social  service  agencies  that  reported  decreases  in' pubiic  funding  about 
nr  f"""^  ^i^''  private  monies.  Those  aind  s VeSg 

f.  ni  P^'°"»'«         the  United  Way  and  morfsScf 

funding  requirements  were  primary  obstacles  to  raising  additional  funds 

mpnl^f^i,°  l.^V''u'^^^^'"''''^*''^'  ''P°"'''  decreases  in  public  support  were  in  the 
mental  hea  th  field  and  were  able  to  attract  replacement  funds  frorprivaTsouroes 
Respondents  m  this  field  pointed  to  reductions  in  individual  and  S 
that  had  occured  as  a  result  of  inflation.  vuiH"">i<=  giving 


The  Voluntary  Role  and  the  Impact  of  Funding 
Sources  on  Volunteer  Involvement 


The  volunteer  is  a  critical  element  in  the  operation  of  nearly  all  of  the  aeencies 
surveyed.  Volunteers  perform  a  variety  of  functions,  including  fund  raisKSlicy 
making,  service  delivery,  and  clerical  duties.  They  are  used  more  freaufntlv  K 
prtvate  agencies  than  by  public  agencies.  frequently  by 

In  those  private  agencies  with  a  predominately  private  funding  base  or  a  lone 
w?f.if y'''^  cause,  a  changeover  to  puS  fuSmg  would 

t  was  felt  remove  the  incentive  for  volunteer  participation.  Many  respondents  fS 

P"*"''  "°  more  than  •'window  dress  ng  " 

utilized  only  to  satisfy  grant  requirements  and  having  no  significant  role  in  deSn 
rnaking.  Among  agencies  already  heavily  dependent  on  public  monies,  a  changeove! 

tL  Some  rr'^'"'  ^""'^  "«  wo""!''^^^'""'^  °^  "°  '"^P'''  °"  volunteer  parSI- 
,  ion.  Some  agencies,  particularly  educational  institutions,  felt  that  the  lovaltv  of 
their  volunteers  would  be  unaffected  by  the  typjof  funding  source         ^  ^ 

Impact  of  Funding  Sources  on  Agency  Operations 

,ffiifprf'"£''f°^l^'"'''"  ""'"^  ^^""^  "^^"y  aspects  of  programming  are  significantly 
affected  by  funding  requirements,  both  public  and  private.  Among  those  areas 

nn  ^Z'Z^t^^n^^^r^^'^  °I  smslejpurpose  agencies,  the  source  of  funding  has  little  or 
estabZed  aeenriS^  '"J  ''7."""  ''""'^^  °"  ^'^^'"^  ^he  more  recently 

find  £^li?r  ^^''^      "P     ^"P°"^  »°  the  federal  War  on  Poverty, 

find  themselves  making  trequent  policy  adjustments  to  meet  changing  govemment 

affor7to'h?"''T'"''- J'^'  older  agencies  with  an  established  support 
afford  to  be  cautious  about  accepting  money  with  "strings  attached." 

Responsiveness  of  Community  Funding 
Sources  to  Public  Need 

The  inconsistent  and  fragmented  nature  of  communitywide  priority  setting  has 

f^Th  J        T"^-       °J      ."1°**  ^^^''"^"t'y  mentioned'reasons  for  Ji,is  sil"/ation 
I  number  of  decision  makers  in  foundations,  corporations,  and  the 

United  Way  set  priorities  on  the  basis  of  their  own  perceptions  of  public  need! 
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Some  of  the  respondents  noted  that  the  United  Way's  system  of  setting  priorities  is 
a  more  rational  one  than  that  used  by  other  private  funding  organizations^ ^Some 
respondents  questioned  w!  ther  any  type  of  priority  setting  processjs^e^ble  on  a 
communitywide  basis.)  .  ^^^-^ 

Except  for  a  handful  of  agencies  vi^ho  are  nationally^itiated,  single-purpose 
oriented,  or  have  a  limited  dependency  on  locaUfcfnds,  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  their  agencies  tend  t9>^responsive  to  priorities,  however 
they  are  determined.  Some  do  so  for  reaspnfof  survival,  others  feeMt  is  their  duty 
as  a  part  of  the  community.  A  smaipntimber  were  adversely  affected  by  changing 
priorities  of  funding  agencies, 

With  rjBgard  to  the  responsjv^ess  of  private  organizations  to  changing  social  issues, 
the  general  feeling  was  thafprivate  agencies,  because  of  their  flexibility,  tend  to  be 
more  responsive  than^blic  agpncies,  especially  in  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
inner  city,  the  chan^g  role  of  the  family,  and  the  elderly. 

Multi-service  .a^ncies  were  regarded  as  more  responsive  to  public  need  than 
single-purpose/ agencies.  Religious  and  educational  agencies  were  described  as  being 
somewhat  grower  to  respond  to  public  needs  than  organizations  in  other  categories. 
When  asktd  to  evaluate  their  own  responsiveness  to  socfal  change,  virtually  all  of 
the  a^ncies  professed  to  have  a  strong  and  long-standing  record  0/  social 
consciousness. 

The  Role  of  the  Private  Sector  Agency 

With  the  advent  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  "new  federalism,"  the  roles  of  the 
■  public  sector  and  private  sectt)r  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  federal  government, 
finding  that  its  capacity  to  underuke  and  maintain  social  programs  is  limited,  has 
"'begun  to  shift  some  of  the  burden  to  local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 

Among  those  functions  mentioned  as  particularly  important  for  the  private  sector 
were  initiation  of  innovative  programs,  assessment  of  public  needs,  demonstration  of 
the  viability  of  the  private  sector,  monitoring  effectiveness  of  government  programs, 
increasing  citizen  participation  in  the  decision-making  process,  provision  of  services 
for  specialized  clientele,  provision  of  services  not  available  through  government 
programs, 

III 

FISCAL  SURVEY  OF  PRIVATE  FUNDING  ORGANIZATIONS 


Three  types  of  private  funding  organizations  in  the  Capitol  Region  were 
identified:  federated  agencies,  corporations,  and  foundations.  Organizations  selected 
for  the  survey  were  asked  to  provide  information  on  the  amount  of  money 
allocated  annually  from  1969  to  1973  to  each  of  the  service  categories.  Where 
possible,  only  local  funding  was  recorded.  (The  two  insurance  companies  surveyed 
allocate'  a  significant  portion  of  their  contributions  to  recipients  outside  the 
Hartford  region,  which,  distorts  the  overall  giving  picture.  The  banks,  unlike  the 
insurance  companies,  directed  most  of  their  gifts  to  agencies  and  ojiganizations 
serving  residents  of  the' Hartford  region;  a  substantial  portion  of  these  monies  went 
to  health-related  services.)  Because  so  few  of  the  corporations  responded  to  the 
questionnaire,  caution'must  be  used  in  interpreting  these  data.  (See  Table  4.) 

The  allocations  reported  by  federated  funding  agencies  represent  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  federated  funds  spent  in  the  region.  Some  federated  money  is 
allocated  to  national  affiliates  for  services  ^elivered  locally  and  for  national 
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Tablt4 

Total  Gorooration  Gifts,  1971-1973 
(four  companies*) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

Total  Allocations 

$2,482,650 

$3,975,992 

Amount 

%_ 

Amount 

% 

A  mount  ' 

Education 

583,483 

23 

477,963 

13 

761  918 

19 

Social  services 

443,349 

18 

442, 165 

12 

14 

Health* 

1,239,988 

50 

1, 121,635 

30 

42 

Cultural 

19,850 

1 

1,000,000 

29 

109,269 

3 

Religious 

Recreation 

146,566 

6 

281,249 

7 

377,266 

10 

Environinental 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Civic  affairs 

37,400 

2 

338,  085 

9 

471,924 

12 

Other  funding 

MO,  514 

•* 

7,790 

** 

3,904 

*• 

Travders  Corporat  on  (  otal  corporate  gifts  nationwide.  1971-1973);  Connecti- 
f.«t«^  ^""^  ?"fr  ^^^^^  corporate  gifts,  1971-1973);  Society  for  Savings 
(total  corporate  gifts,  1971-1973);  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Compa^  (t^al 
corporate  gifts,  breakdown  by  Hartford  region  and  rest  of  nation,  1971-1973). 
'•Leas  than  1  percent.  ' 

***tT^r^^u  l"*l?ggHalty  Company  reported  both  health  and  welfare  contribu- 
uons  in  the  health  category., 

u'\T  f  V""'  ^^^"^  ^8^"^'"  ^^3"o"te  grants  from  the 

(SSe  5 )  '°  '""^'"^  '8'"''"  ^^8'°"- 

The  foundation  giving  figures  (See  Table  6)  reflect  the  contributions  of  the 
Hartford  Foundation  for  Public  Giving,  which  makes  substantially  la?ge  ication 
than  any  of  the  other  foundations  surveyed.  i-io^-dnons 

f«lll?Jo2'K/°^!'"fl''°"!.^''°"''''  '^'8"'  P°^^'°"  °f  'heir  funds  to  social  services 
followed  by  health  and  cultural  programs.  Federated  funds  spent  the  largest  portion 
rlrWtlH  ^  ^'  ?"  ^  ^".'^.social  scrvices.  Almost  half  of  the  total  corporate  gifts 
reported  went  to  health,  with  the  next  largest  percentage  going  to  education  (The 
total  amount  of  corporate  gifts  to  health  programs  is  inflated  because  of  Ae^a's 
inclusion  in  the  health  category  of  gifts  to  social  services.) 

aJjH  ?^  "\^;y"r  period,  foundations  increased  the  percentage  of  total  allocations 
going  to  social  service  programs  and  cultural  programs  while  cutting  back  on  gifts  to 
health  and  educational  institutions.  The  data  on  corporate  giving  are  less  reliable 
folT,'  '  H°?'  time  period  (1971-1973),  but  it  appears  that  the  general  tiend 
towards  a  reduction  ,n  health  and  education  funding  and  an  increa«  in  funding  of 
CIVIC  affairs  programs.  The  pattern  of  giving  for  federated  funding  organizations  has 
remained  fairly  consistent  over  the  five-year  period.  nas. 


IV 

THE  FUNDERS'  PERSPECTIVE 


Among  the  questions  asked  of  staff  and  volunteers  of  the  private  funding 
FR?r  °^  °"  philanthropic  contribu- 
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^        Total  Federated  Fund  Allocations  to  Capitol  Region  Services.  1969-1973 
(four  federated  funds*) 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Total  Grants 

^,147,956 

$4,498,031 

$4,998,498 

$4,648,395 

$5, 643,989 

Anoount 

%. 

Amount 

_% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

jL 

Amount 

% 

Education 

128,406 

3 

S08,727 

5 

288,750 

6 

266,326 

6 

449,334 

8 

Social  services 

1,517,230 

37 

1,603,988 

36 

1,667,839 

33 

1,714,677 

37 

1,872,097 

33 

Health 

1,327,810 

32 

1,434,479 

32 

1,706,181 

34 

1,345,868 

30 

1,912,907 

34 

Cultural 

9,000 

11,145 

•« 

Religious 

52,647 

1 

66,307 

1 

84,401 

2 

89,969 

2 

96,040 

2 

Recreation 

993,221 

24 

1,050,777 

23 

1,109.364 

22 

1,079,175 

23 

1,150,563 

20 

Environmental 

Civic  aifairs 

Other  funding 

128,642 

3 

133,753 

3 

141,963 

3 

143,380 

3 

151,903 

3 

*Uaited  Way,  Combined  Health  Appeal,  Jewish  Federation,  and  Archdiocese  of  Hartford. 
'*Less  than  1  percent* 
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Table  6 

Total  Foundation  Allocations,  1969-1973 
(seven  foundations*) 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Total  Atiocations 

$1,302,220 

$1,415,112 

$1,576,018 

$1,770,076 

$1,921,564 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

Amouat 

% 

Amouat 

% 

Education 

223,002 

17 

255, 2 oi 

18 

185,740 

12.0 

"^180,105 

10 

276,203 

14 

Social  services 

307,271 

24 

377,390 

27 

626,177 

39.7 

631,677 

36 

652,158 

34 

Health 

336,914 

25.3 

354,271 

25 

363,501 

22.7 

349,420 

20 

330,831 

17 

Cuiturai  * 
Religious 

130,527 

10 

72,409 

5^ 

218.054 

13.8 

'-^80,561 

10 

341,533 

18 

21,300  •* 

2 

56,632* 

4 

18,288 

1.0 

14,525 

1 

9,025 

.5 

Recreation 

♦\  154,928 

12 

163,270 

12 

138,376 

9.0 

337,700 

19 

210,244 

11 

Environmental 

r 

1,000 

** 

2,200 

.2 

Civic  affairs 

9,585 

.7 

11,905 

1 

4,300 

.3 

Other  funding 

118,693 

9 

124,033 

8 

20,582 

1.5 

76, 178 

4 

99,365 

5.3 

*Knox  Foundation,  George  Ensworth  Foundation,  Charles  Nelson  Robinson  Fund,  George  A.  6  Grace  L.  Long  Foundation,  Maurice 
Greenberg  Family  Foundation,  Swindell  ChariUble  Foundation  Trust,  and  Hartford  Foundation  for  Public  Giving. 

**Less  than  1  percent. 
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tions?  (2)  Are  there  special  things  only  philanthropic  money  cc  .  do?  (3)  What  is 
the  effect  of  community  priorities  on  private  dollar  allocations? 


The  Effect  of  Tax  Laws  on  Fnilanthropic  Contributions 

All  respondents,  except  those  associated  with  corporate  social  responsibility 
offices,  stated  that  the  elimination  of  tax  incentives  would  so  severely  reduce 
contributions  that  private  service  delivery  would  be  all  but  eliminated.  One 
respondent  concluded  that  the  private  educational  system  would  suffer  the  greatest 
damage  over  the  long  term  because  of  its  relatively  heavy  dependence  on  bequests 
and  endowment  funds.  Another  thought  that  organizations  with  large  capital 
budgets  would  suffer  the  most  if  there  were  no  tax  incentives  for  philanthropic 
giving. 


The  Role  of  Philanthropic  Money 

The  ability  to  be  innovative  and  respond  quickly  to  social  needs  was  frequently 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  of  privately  funded  agencies.  Not  all  private  programs 
are  flexible,  but  they  have  greater  potential  for  flexibility  because  policy  makers  are 
more  readily  accessible  to  the  target  community  and  are  better  equipped  to  respond 
to  local  priorities..  The  monitoring  of  public  programs  and  the  ability  to  fund 
programs  that  have  not  yet  gained  public  support  or  recognition,  but  nevertheless 
have  important  implications  for  our  society,  were  also  listed  as  appropriate 
functions  of  private  philanthropy.  Some  private  funding  agencies,  it  was  noted,  are 
equipped  to  provide  management  and  technical  assistance  to  private  service  agencies 
in  developing  program  proposals  and  implementing  programs. 


Philanthropic  Giving  and  Public  Priorities 

All  respondents  felt  that  philanthropic  giving  was,  ac  least  in  some  ways, 
responsive  to  public  priorities  and  that  it  should  be.  Most  of  those  interviewed  also 
thought  that  the  community  priorities  should  be  considered  guides,  not  mandates, 
to  allow  for  program  flexibility  and  the  input  of  minority  views.  When  respondents 
were  asked  about  the  process  of  defining  public  needs,  many  noted  that  this  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  expertise  of  board  members,  allocation 
committee  members,  and  agency  staff,  most  of  whom  live  in  and  are  committed  to 
the  region  served. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  GIVING 


FIVE  AMERICAN  CITIES 
A  PREFACE 

This  series  of  reports  on  giving  in'  five  American  cities  -  Atianta 
Cieveiand,  Des  Moines,  Hartford,  and  San  Francisco  -  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Bice  Clemow,  writer  and  newspaper  editor  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  reports  are  published  as  originally  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

>U\  the  minds  of  some  Americans,  philanthropy  is  the  amount  by  which  the  more 
tortunate  discount  democracy  and  substitute  their  personal  priorities  in  social 
action.  To  many  more  Americans,  philanthropy  is  the  frosting  on  the  cake  of 
caring,  the  ethos  of  humanness.  But  to  most  Americans,  philanthropy  is  a  benign 
mystery  decked  out  with  a  red  feather.  fx  ■>  <•  ucmgu 

The  truth  nestles  somewhere  amidst  all  these  views,  and  is  elusive  The  facts 
about  given  money  are  essentially  positive,  but  occur  in  a  culture  where  what 
suitaces  to  public  view  is  mbstly  things  gone  wrong.  Put  simply  by  William 
^npn  "D.,M°'^u  San  Francisco's  so-far  happily  supported  public  television  station, 
KQED,  'Philanthropy  is  not  news. 

From  such  politically  vulnerable  obscurity,  philanthropy  is  apt  to  be  rescued 
only  by  dramatic  telling  of  its  high  romance  and  full  disclosure  of  its  shortcomings 
and  challenges  Giving  of  both  time  and  money  suffers  most  from  not  being  talked 
about.  It  IS  obscure  and  collectively  unheralded  precisely  because  it  is  everywhere 
and  takes  a  thousand  shapes.  ' 

Contrasted  with  the  half  trillion  tax  dollars  collected  am.  ally  from  corporations 
and  private  citizens  by  governments  local,  state,  and  national,  the  dollars  freely 
given  by  those  same  corporations  and  citizens  in  support  of  nonprofit  undertakings 
are  a  healthy  5  percent  splash  m  the  bucket.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  any  single  voire 
for  the  millions  of  acts  of  charitable  giving,  there  is  but  a  vague  public  awareness  of 
how  much  less  varied  and  innovative  the  response  to  the  social  needs  of  individual 
Americans  would  be  were  it  not  for  philanthropy. 

Editor  Reg  Murphy  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  wonders  whether  that  awareness 
really  is  the  media  s  job^  Although  that  is  also  not  an  assignment  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs,  a  side  effect  of  its  two-year 
activities  can  be  a  heightened  public  consciousness  of  the  shape,  size  and  complexity 
of  philanthropy,  f  such  an  outcome  is  achieved,  it  will  help  make  philanthropy 
news  on  every  local  scens  and  put  into  perspective  the  shoals  that  may  lie  ahead 

Not  only  is  philanthropy  but  dimly  seen  from  without,  in  its  myriad  manifesta- 
tions,  It  IS  largely  a  stranger  to  itself.  That  is  true  not  only  within  individual 
communities,  but  between  them.  To  some  extent  -  through  their  national  clearing 
houses -  the  corporations,  community  "chests"  and  local  foundations  share  their 
giving  wiles  and  woes.  But  the  linkage  between  these  philanthropic  components  ?s 
Amerira         °"  nonexistent  between  the  great  regions  of 

To  scratch  the  surface  of  this  void,  the  Commission  has  inventoried  the  intricate 
structure  of  philanthropy  in  five  representative  cities  -  Atlanta,  Cleveland  Des 
Moines,  Hartford,  and  San  Francisco. 

Absent  frorn  this  colorful  spectrum  are  the  metropolitan  suburbs  to  which  much 
ot  the  political  muscle  of  America  ras  shifted.  These  suburbs  are  typically  the  home 
of  the  private  and  corporate  wealth  for  want  of  which  the  problem-ridden  cities 
suffer  so, 
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Just  as  political  geography  too  frequently  denies  the  public  financial  resources  of 
the  suburbs  to  the  unmet  social  needs  of  the  inner  cities,  so  does  it  diminish  the 
response  of  the  smaller  charitable  contributors  who  '*give  at  the  office." 

New  social  problems  of  the  young,  of  the  old,  of  the  alienated  families,  which 
arise  out  of  suburban  living  constitute  a  more  sophisticated  challenge  often 
neglected  by  the  traditional  philanthropic  patterns.  That  tradition  is  perhaps  implicit 
in  the  selection  of  the  **Five  Cities."  But  in  the  larger  sense,  little  is  importantly 
unique  in  the  anatomy  of  American  giving.  The  suburbs  are  simply  at  a  different 
point  in  history  and  provide  no  permanent  hiding  place  from  the  imperatives  of 
private  philanthropy. 

What  follows  in  these  pages  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  instructive  "hard"  data 
of  the  earlier  inventories  done  for  the  Commission.  These  five  papers  examine  in 
subjectively  varied  ways,  the  anatomy  of  giving  in  the  five  widely  separated  cities. 
The  narratives  cannot  be  read  as  a  comparative  study.  Rather  they  are  the 
perceptions  of  assorted,  people  who  sit  at  the  switches  of  philanthropy  in  those 
cities,  perceptions  gathered  and  weighed  by  five  writers  experienced  in  the  reading 
of  community  moods,  in  taking  institutional  temperatures,  in  synthesizing  empathies 
and  antagonisms,  in  putting  people's  hearts  on  paper. 

The  results,  often  frankly  opinionated,  do  not  parade  as  social  research.  They  can 
lay  no  claim  to  comprehensiveness  and  most  plead  guilty  to  reportorial  subjectivity. 
They  suffer  the  distortions  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  local  scenes,  but  by  the  same 
circumstance  escape  the  bias  of  familiarity.  They  are,  in  short,  each  a  writer's  view, 
based  on  more  than  two  dozen  key  interviews  compressed  into  a  week's  stay  in 
each  local  environment,  exposed  to  its  media  and  bathed  In  its  realities.  These 
accounts  speak  to  feelings  which,  deeply  held,  become  operative  "facts." 

While  the  writers*  emphases  within  these  five  "stories"  differ  significantly.  In  sum 
they  say  the  ways  each  city  might  be  different  if  giving  went  away.  Without  design, 
Atlanta  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  responds  to  that  question  for  all  five  cities. 
"Radically,"  he  snapped.  The  five  accounts  illuminate  in  necessarily  limited  ways, 
how  radically,  and  why  radically. 

Not  unexpectedly,  philanthropy  in  each  of  these  busy  cities  takes  some  of  its 
character  from  the  water  each  drinks,  the  air  each  breathes,  the  work  each  does,  the 
histor/  each  cherishes.  And  cherish  they  do.  Cleveland's  United  Way  may  be 
outstanding  because  the  idea  of  a  "communit  "  chest  was  born  there  long  ago. 
Atlanta's  less  impressive  per  capita  giving  to  its  collective  collection  mirrors  a  history 
of  Income  deprivation.  San  Francisco's  great  pioneering  fortunes,  even  in  the  hands 
of  heirs  and  managers,  still  pioneer  in  charity  and  the  tradition  enfolds  a  new  crop 
of  Young  Turks  of  philanthropy  whose  inherited  wealth  burns  holes  in  their 
conscience.  The  airs  of  Lady  Bountiful  linger  over  Hartford's  generosity  and  in  Des 
Moines  the  pop  of  corn  echoes  in  the  arguments  over  who  gives  what  and  why. 

These  distinctive  flavors  give  local  philanthropy  its  reflected  taste,  much  as  the 
haberdashery  tells  what  airport  you're  in.  Beyond  that,  the  accidents  of  eccentric 
wealth  draw  some  of  the  distinctive  profiles  of  local  giving.  The  late  recognition- 
hungry  theatre  magnate,  A.  H.  Blank,  for  instance,  left  his  stamp  on  a  Des  Moines 
hospital,  a  zoo,  a  Girl  Scout  Camp,  and  a  golf  course.  In  spite  of  local  color, 
philanthropy  is  everywhere  responsive  in  ways  both  good  and  bad  to  swings  of  the 
economy  as  well  as  to  shifts  in  national  social  values.  Everywhere  the  impact  of 
both  unemployment  and  inflation  has  been  to  tighten  up  "free"  money,  particularly 
the  big  money,  at  the  very  time  more  of  it  is  needed.  If  there  is  an  exception 
among  these  five  cities,  it  is  Des  Moines  where  the  gold  of  last  year's  good  cash 
crop  still  glisters. 

With  harder  times  has  come  a  harder  look  at  the  purposes  and  the  priorities  of 
philanthropy  in  cities  like  Hartford,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Cleveland.  Accounta- 
bility has  a  new  respectability.  Instant  belt  tightening  comes  as  corporations  look  in 
their  leaner  tills  and  the  foundations  raise  their  eyebrows  at  sagging  securities. 
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mnrcn}"*  surely  tougher  judgments  must  be  made  about  the  use  of  the 

modestly  measured  money  dropped  on  the  "united  way"  plates  Stil  the  ^  atus  quo 
IS  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  local  allocation  of  socia  agency  Uds  an^^^ 
whisoer^'or  T^^f'T       r'      f'"'^''       controversial  smalL  a  encie 
Ss  in  ev  Jv  citv    ;,n  °"if'  "''^''■'^        philanthropic  establishment  -  one 
n^TJlr^  J    Kf"-^  -      really  open  its  eyes  to  new  needs  or  pry  open  people's 
which  r?n,n  '°        tfiem,  to  share  the  decision  making  and  the  powe 

mSv  S       h""'  ~" 'ii:  everywhere  establishment  -  mostly  whTte 

mostly  male,  mostly  upper-middle  class -was  attacked  from  a  different  auJt^rln 

haSfer  thev  bV.  LT\7\'".''..^^  ^'^  Organization  o'f  SoS 

decTs  on  TakL  "Thtt  J  th^T  ?       ^t'T'u  '°  '"^°'^ed  in  the 

oecmon  making.  That  s  the  first  time  I  had  thought  about  it."  says  Paul  Rhodes  of 
the  CBS  outlet  in  Des  Moines.  "And  we  played  it  hard  on  our'  news  broadcasts  " 

The  incredibly  complex  philanthropic  apparatus  operates  as  effecti/elv  as  it  does 
m  these  cities  because  the  money  is  matched  and  exceeded  by  Ste  ^ower  In 
every  one  of  the  five  places,  a  solid  phalanx  of  women  and  men  mSr  exS  h  S 

^MnTwl T Vt^S*""''  '"'^  seeks  involvem  nt  and  identity  S 

giving  time  regularly,  from  trustee  to  caseworker.  And  there  is  little  si^ddo  able 

?n  truntansm.'"'  -gumenu  ove?  gS^S: 

Whether  all  the  reappraisals  of  private  social  action  goaK  in  the  five  cities - 
Atlanta  went  through  a  considerable  exercise  for  that  purpose,  irpa  nful  ^  slow 
self-reassessment  IS  continuous  in  the  other  cities- will  turn  up  new  routes  fo^ 
chanty  and  really  ,og  the  entrenched  mediocrity  of  much  of'^the  philantTroS 
agency  management  is  in  the  murky  future.    An  early  robin  of  change  is  flit"^!^ 

SeTed  from  mo"n  hfv  '  L^''^  ^"^"^'"^'V         ^  "Pete's  S 

ThToL  ,^ZT  -A  ^  pledge-payments  by  people  i'out  there"  in  the  grass  roots 

IJmmnn  /m/  5^'  "^'r  ''ecision  making  back  in  the  mouUis  o 

common  folk,  m  egalitarian  concept  which  the  mayor's  detractors  say  will  iust  drif 
toward  a  new  elitism  of  political  pow^r.  In  San  Francisco  the  Vanguard  Foundat  on 
of  rich  young  scions  vows  to  encourage  more  daring  in  the  warDhiSroDv 

r:'z"Si  s     °'     ^  °" p''"erphi!amS;y°Ts  ■ 

hJcl?  .°1  WXIA-TV  in  Atlanta,  a  new  boy  in  town,  is  carving 

cKral  doak  oMhTcitv'H- V''°°?^'°^  '""V'''  ""'"8-"  Particularl^  Ssfde  h 
h  r^url  t  1  "^^u      ^""^e  °f  2  heavy  beat  on  the  visual  and  performing  arts 

tlTs    This  rnn^        "  T"^  S"PP°^^  "^'^"^"^e  in  al  five 

•I'f  .u       IS  not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  other  major  targets  of 

S  SoS'L^e'hl'  fh'  '.'r'""".  -  -^'"^  ^^^'^^        r  sustSce  o 

bng  befSre  ^"^  ^'''"^  ^"e  last  quarter  centry,  as 

withM''h!nnl'"f^'''"'u  °^  Pf^'lf  ^firopic  dollars  for  bricks  and  mortar,  complete 
dlies  Wsited      "  '  °"  '"^erprises  in  the 

inrrrnhiii?hrn?'  °''/^"'"bling  cities,  the  less  endowed  look  up  at  the  skyline  of 
ocal  philanthropy  and  see  a  memorial  to  money,  congealed  in  concrete,  by  which 
the  heirs,  legal  and  spiritual,  impose  the  value  system' of  the  men  who  made  that 

thnm^f/"^T'  educational,  health,  and  cultural  institutions  are  discovering 
themselves  plant-poor.  Buildings  so  long  and  cheerfully  solicited  can  become 
albatrosses,  expensive  to  keep  up  and  calling  for  larger  and  richer  prSIams  thTS 
user  fees  can  cheerfully  support.  For  so..>e  the  alternative  is  to  fold  5p  o  eek 
public  shelter.  In  Hartford  a  firm  response  to  this  dilemma  came  from  a  small  but 
socially  conscious  insurance  company:  its  directors  voted  to  help  fund  absolutely  no 
new  eleemosynary,  facilities,  and  to  give,  as  the  company  prudently  can,  only  tS' 
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help  meet  operational  deficits.  This  is  a  policy  more  typical  of  United  Ways  and 
national  foundations,  but  Commission  reporters  heard  this  as  shifting  of  gears  in 
corporate  giving. 

Nearly  half  of  the  dollars  contributed  in  this  country  go  to  churches,  and  nearly 
one  quarter  of  that  is  spent  for  nonsacramental  good  works.  The  heaviest  invest- 
ment Is  in  churchly  educational  enterprises,  accountable  generally  to  the  denomina- 
tions of  their  particular  sponsors'.  If  all  of  philanthropy  is  largely  unsung  in  print 
and  over  the  airwaves,  church  charity  is  even  more  of  a  family  affair.  As  the 
Commission  reporters  roamed  the  five  representative  cities  in  this  informal  study, 
neither  the  collection  nor  spending  of  funds  for  all  church-associated  purposes 
emerged  as  a,  major  community  concern.  Since  it  is  disassociated  from  governmental 
involvement,  as  well  as  from  accountability  to  the  public  at  large,  vast  as  is  the 
philanthropy  of  the  churches,  it  goes  quietly  about  its  own  way.  For  a  time  in  the 
sixties,  the  churches  themselves  began  the  reevaluation  of  their  energies  to  mesh 
with  the  dollars  more  difficult  to  come  by.  Although  many  churches  in  many  cities 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  collection  comeback  in  the  mid-seventies,  there  has  been 
no  general  religious  return  to  the  front  lines  of  social  action.  That  circumstance  is 
reflected  in  the  silence  on  the  subject  among  the  more  than  150  leaders  interview^ 
in  this  exercise. 

The""  involvement  of  local  governmenlt,  however,  threads  through  the  five-city 
account  as  both  problem  and  hope.  In  Des  Moin^js,  where  government  and  business 
are  largely  indistinguishable,  there's  no  real  squabble  about  getting  together  to  save 
downtown.  Cleveland's  politicians  came  more  latterly  to  the  reality  of  seeking 
private  gifts  to  pave  the  way  for  aesthetic  renewal,  and  in  Hartford  a  private 
bequest  of  millions  is  frankly  aimed  at  environmental  cosmetics.  In  both  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco  private  dollars  created  public  parks,  or  largely  so,  given  the 
cooperation  of  government  which  would  have  had  difficulty  bonding  such  niceties. 
There  is  yet  little  evidence  that  the  same  cooperation  will  soon  be  common  in  civic 
social  engineering.  Many  cities  were  watching  quizzically  and  optimistically  as  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  led  the  prosperirg  business  community 
into  a  widespread  social  and  development  experiment  known  as  "The  Hartford 
Process"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  political  process.  Though  the  politicat 
community  gave  its  headline  endorsement,  the  city  did  not  come  to  the  rescue 
when  "The  Process"  dream  ran  into  tne  reality  of  galloping  economic  deterioration 
and'  a  population  in  whiph  the  minorities  had  become  a  majority,  with  high 
unemployment  and  low  family  income.  Still,  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  five  cities,  reiterate  that  government  and  giving  can  no  longer  follow  such  neatly 
separate  ways. 

Whatever  their  local  feelings  about  each  other,  government  and  philanthropy  in 
the  five  cities  share  an  often  dim  view  about  their  national  counterparts.  The 
unrealized  expectations  of  the  Great  Society,  the  evaporation  of  federally  shared  tax 
dQllars,  and  the  present  cool  in  Washington  toward  fiscal  heat  of  the  cities,  combine 
to  a  cosmic  frustration  in  most  city  halls.  Where  there  is  hope,  it  is«at  hand  and  not 
in  the  distant  U.S.  capital. 

Nor'  are  the  great  national  foundations  any  longer  the  unlimited  reservoir  for 
start-up  or  survival  funds  for  some  of  the  imaginative  projects  too  large,  too  risky, 
or  too  controversial  for  local  foundations  or  corporations.  Particularly  in  the  sixties, 
the  nationwide  foundation  grants  to  hospitals  and  cofleges,  and  especially  Black 
colleges,  plus  the  challenge  grants  to  the  performing  arts,  plus  increasingly  heavy 
national  foundation  investment  in  community  development,  added  immensely  to  the 
variety  and  richness  of  local  philanthropy. 

No  national  foundations  currently  loom  on  the  Des  Moines  scene,  but  Ford, 
Kellogg,  Carnegie  and  Johnson  Foundations,  among  others,  are  credited  with  a  good 
share  of  all  that  has  happened  to  medicine,  education  and  the  arts  in  California  Bay 
area.  Carnegie,  for  example,  backed  a  landmark  school  integration  project  th'ere.  In 
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Hartford,  Ford  Foundation  grants  to  the  Connecticut  Housing  Investment  Fund 
made  it  possible  for  nearly  a  thousand  minority  families  to  own  their  own  homes 
many  in  Connecticut  suburbs,  by  the  second  mortgage  route,  and  the  idea  is 
catching  on  with  corporate  givers  and  insurance  company  backers.  Ford  money  has 
moved  back  into  Hartford's  Institute  of  Criminal '  and  Social  Justice,  with  it' 
pioneering  supported- work  program  and  unconventional  projects  which  survive  the 
Ill-fated,  Hartford  Process  to  which  Ford  also  contributed.  Few  local  communities 
would  find-sympathetic  hejp  for  the  public  interest  law  firms  to  fight  for  civil  rights 
•°';-^'^/'"P'^'  national  foundation  supported  projects  of  the  United  Church 
or  Christ  (TV  programming  and  employment  for  minorities)  or  the  Mexican- 
American  Legal  Defense  Fund  in  San  Francisco. 

In  Atlanta  the  most  significantly  remembered  national  foundation  effort  was  the 
successful,  and  still  extant.  Voter  Education  Project  which  brought  thousands  into 
the  arena  of  political  involvement.  The  same  action  in  Cleveland,  a  component  of  a 
Ford  grant  to  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  drew  political  sparks  which  some  say 
led  to  the  foundation  wing-clipping  ijassages  in  the  1969  federal  tax  "reform"  act. 
»  Of  great  advantage  to  any  national  foundation  is  the  existence  of  a  well-known 
local  foundation  with  proven  staff  and  integrity.  Such  an  entity  can  run  the 
necessary  interference  for  the  larger  foundation  in  areas  of  pre-grant  analysis 
expenditure  responsibility,  technical  assistance,  and  post-grant  evaluation.  The 
Cleveland  Foundation,  for  one,  has  this  reputation,  and  over  the  years  has  acted  as 
both  sympathetic  broker  and  symbiotic  partner  in  behalf  of  foundations  and 
grantees.  The  result  has  been  a  steady  fiow  of  grants  for  the  benefit  of  a  variety  of 
projects,  but  mostly  for  those  in  areas  of  education,  health  care  and  the  arts. 

^A^^n^^^"^'^^^'  1?.'"'^^  Johnson  Foundation  of  New  Jersey  has  granted 
$400,000  to  date  to  Cleveland's  new  Glenvllle  Health  Association  to  help  provide 
first  class  health  care  to  a  medically  deprived  area  in  conjunction  with  a  student 
education  program  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine.  The 
Cleveland  houndation  is  deeply  committed  to  this  project,  and  provides  staff 
reports  to  the  Johnson  Foundation  as  well  as  to  other  funding  sources. 

A  major  new  three  year  program  of  the  Johnson  Foundation  involves  the 
investment  of  $2.2  million  in  Cleveland  to  confront  the  issue  of  high-risk  births  in 
cooperation  with  local  doctors,  social  workers,  clinics,  hospitals,  and  universities. 
I  he  Cleveland  Foundation  Ms  granting  $250,000  in  front-end  money  to  encourage 
the  implementation  of  this  program.  ,  ^ 

The  emergence  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  as  a  catalytic  agent  didn't  happen 
overnight.  The  concept  was  given  a  major  boost  in  the  mid-1960s  when  The  Ford 
Foundation  made  a  substantial  grant  directly  to  the  Greater  Cleveland  Associated 
houndat.on  tor  the  specific  purpose  of  strengthening  local  philanthropy.  Mitchell  V 
Sviridoff,  Vice  President  of  The  Ford  Foundation  said,  "We  believe  that  there  is 
much  merit  in  the  ability  of  local  groups  to  attract  and  dispense  funds  well  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  regions  they  serve.  Our  grant  in  Cleveland  was  designed  to  do  exactiv 
that,  and  we  think  it  turned  out  well." 

In  addition  to  cooperative  grants  with  the  Cleveland  Foundation  national 
foundations  make  large  grants  directly  to  organizations  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  St 
Luke  s  Hospital  received  $375,000  from  the  Kresge  Foundation  in  1974  toward' a 
♦ooo'^??'^     ^"'^  '^"'"^^  University  School  of  Medicine  received 

$292,000  over  two  years  from  the  Kresge  Found.^tjon  to  establish  a  health  sciences 
conimunications  center  that  has  fine  potential  for  linking  the  region's  hospitals  in  a 
sophisticated  communications  network. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University  is  typical  of  a  large  organization  with  a  national 
repuution  that  attracts  major  funding  both  public  and  private  on  a  r.gular  basis  It 
receives  an  average  of  $2.5  m^lion  annually  from  national  foundations,  and  $1  75 
million  from  local  foundatio-is.  As  Ed  Sickfniller  of  the  Kellogg  Fotindatlon  said, 
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"Case  WesteKO  Reserve  and  other  organizations  in  Cleveland  happen  to  have  the 
facilities  and  expertise  that  fit  in  very  well  with  our  stated  purposes,  so  weVe  happy 
to  work  with  them." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin  of  national  foundation  entry  onto  the  local 
scene.  On  a  recent  talk  show  in  Atlanta  George  Esser  of  the  prestigious  Southern 
Regional  Council,  a  pioneer  in  minority  rights  and  opportunities  programs,  was 
grilled  sharply  on  why  national  foundations  came  in  "to  fool  around  in  other 
people's  programs/'  The  exchange  reflected  antagonism  against  "carpet-bag 
philanthropists"  whose  goals  arc  seen  as  inimical  to  the  "Southern  way  of  life." 

Just  as  local  governments  find  fault  with  the  stop-and-go  funding  of  federal 
programs  in  local  communities,  local  nonprofit  agencies  have  been  known  in  some 
of  the  five  cities  to  complain  of  the  in-and-out  pattern  of  national  foundation 
support  for  local  agencies.  National  funding,  the  gripe  goes,  raises  expectations  that 
cannot  be  realized  when  a  start-up  or  demonstration  grant  runs  out.  Either  that,  or 
because  of  its  importance,  some  idea  must  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  earlier 
locally  financed  .efforts.  Some  San  Franciscans  still  chafe  that  a  national  foundation 
kept  alive  for  six  years  a  local  agency  that  had  lost  its  public  credibility  and  spent 
most  of  its  money  for  administration.  And  what,  they  ask,  will  happen  to  KQED, 
the  public  tube,  when  The  Ford  Foundation  no  longer  primes  the  pump?  The 
pervasive  truth  may  be  that  being  philanthropic  makes  few  friends.  ^ 

Like  that  of  all  other  organized  American  bodies,  the  anatomy  of  philanthropy 
has  its  aches  and  pains,  suffered  for  the  most  part  in  silence.  G'ving  may  never  be 
enough  to  do  the  job  that  is  expected  of  it,  in  these  "Five  Cities,"  nor  its  priorities 
ever  perfect. 

Public  scrutiny  of  the  proper  purposes  of  private  giving  will  certainly  sharpen. 
Greater  accountability  and  disclosure  will  be  demanded.  The  social  responsibility  of 
philanthropy  wM  be  examined  with  accelerating  Use  majeste.  But  in  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Des  #1oines,  Hartford,  and  San  Francisco  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
freely  given  each  year  add  a  tone,  a  tang,  a  selfless  tinge,  often,  .0  the  vast  social  enter- 
prises of  those  cities.  f 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  GIVING 

C 

r,^,  3!^^^         ™E  BRIDGE:  THE  STAND-OFF 
BETWEEN  CITY  HALL  AND  "FIVE  POINTS"  IN  ATLANTA 

Bice  Clemow 

The  directors  of  Atlanta's  power-centered  Commerce  Club  would  not  soon 
forget  They  had  gathered  in  its  chandeliered  elegance  to  consider  a  strange  idea- 
the  acceptance  of  "Negro"  members. 

cii„nT''  '^^T'J'^"  'P°'''=  was,  said  realist  he,  time,  and 

silence  crowded  the  room.  It  was  broken  by  a  quiet  but  firm,  old  but  steady  voice 
which  allowed  as  how  Ivan  Allen  made  sense.  Quicker  than  you  could  pour  a  Coke, 
the  motion  flowed  through,  unanimous. 

That  pervasive  voice  had  been  heard  before,  when  there  was  some  doubt  in  the 
Atlanta  establishment  about  holding  a  state  dinner /to  honor  Martin  Luther  Kine 
Jr.,  on  his  being  given  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Word/came  down  from  the  executive 
suite  at  the  Coca-Cola  company  that  there  should/ be  no  doubt  about  it.  under- 
scoring that  for  most  of  half  a  century  the  reins  of  Atlanta  business,  Atlanta  politico 
and  manners,  and  Atlanta  philanthropy  had  conv-fcrged  comfortably  in  the  magic 
hands  of  Georgia-born  Robert  Winship  Woodruff/  Almost  from  the  day  in  1923 
when  his  father  and  business  friends  had  summoned  Robert  Woodruff  back  from 
Cleveland,  where  he  was  vice  president  of  White  jvlotors,  the  young  man  had  begun 
to  take  CIVIC  charge.  For  decades  the  low-profile  command  post  was  to  be  his 
presidential  office  at  poca-Cola.  .  '  (  *^     ...  " 

This  phenomenon  is  now  86  years  old,  and  in  the  Atlanta  of  the  seventies,  with 
a  Black  mayor  presiding  over  a  nearly  60  percent  Black  city,  such  benign  autocracy 
IS  a  dimming  memory  But  its  legacy  is  five  remarkable  decades  capped  by  Atlanta's 
Cinderella  sixties  While  they  could  read  in  the  morning  Institution  about  the 
riotous  agonies  of  other  cities,  Atlantans  were  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  growth,  the  swiftly  swelling  distribution  gateway  to  the  new  South  That 
nnff/,?  ^'iv  "^""V^  ^l'^  uncertainties  of "  the  seventies  and  its  traumatic  new 
political  realities.  Today  s  urban  requirements  are  simply  greater  than  our  ability,  to 
finance  or  administer,  claims  Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Ivan  Allen,  III, 
because  Atlanta  has  for  so  long  provided  better  economic  opportunity,  and 
relatively  equal  social  opportunity,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  low-income  and 
under-educated  newcomers." 

•   ^-"-l"  ""^'"'y      ^^'^  ^^'^'^  population  of  Atlanta,  which,  so  the  saga  says. 

IS  divided  between  those  who  made  it  big  in  Coke,  and  those  who  just  missed 
because  their  grandfather  sold  his  Coke  stock.  Even  in  the  early  twenties  a  sharp  sag 
ID   A^.  alarming  to  Atlantans  as  a  deep  dip  in  the  baroflieter! 

woodruff  s  canny  banker  father.  Ernest,  was  the  king-pin  in  the  $25,000,000 
purchase  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company  from  the  Asa  Candler  family,  an  investment 
which  neither  Atlanta  nor  Ernest  Woodruff  was  about  to  let  go  sour.  Brought  in  as- 
Coca-Cola  president.  Ernest's  son  Robert  turned.it  around,  kept  it  voraciously 
expanding  into  an  international  symbol  of  American  enterprise,  and  he  still  goes  to 
that  executive  suite  every  day  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  a  golden 
fountain  that  bubbles  out  170,000.000  drinks  of  Coke  every  day  from  Alaska  to 
^iric3* 

In  that  spectacular  process.  Robert  Woodruff  amassed  ?  personal  fortune  of  half 
a  billion  do  Mars.  ?md  a  personal  ethos  that  made  his  word  as  good  as  law  when  it  ' 
rame  to  picking  a  candidate  fbr  mayor,  building  a  college  or  erecting  a  skyscraper. 
Now  ««bert  Woodruff's  hearing  does  not  so  keenly  discern  the  heartbeat  of  his 
city,  nor  is  his  word  so  powerfully  heard. 
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New  voices  began  to  be  listened  to  in  1969.  Constitution  publisher  Ralph  McGill, 
whose  intellect  and  moderation  had  helped  defuse  racial  high  tension,  was  dead.  The 
business  giants  who  had  dominated  the  single-garty  politics  were  getting  tired. 
"They  wear  out,  just  like  everything  else,"  said  Chamber  of  Commerce  top  boss^ 
Opie  Shelton  before  he  stepped  down  in  1971.  When  rambunctious  liberal  Vice 
Mayor  Sam  Massell  decided  to  run  successfully  for  mayor  in  1969,  the  conservative 
discomfort  of  big  money  in  the  business  community  no  longer  mattered  that  much. 
The  62  percent  white  population  of  1960  had  slipped  to  .49  percent,  so  Massell 
teamed  up  with  Attorney  Maynard  Jackson,  the  high  energy  son  of  an  Atlanta 
Black  Methodist  minister,  and  the  pair  marched  into  City  Hall,  Massell  as  No.  1  and 
Maynard  Jackson  as  No.  2.  The  stable  alliance  which  Robert  Woodruff  had 
symbolized  between  "Five  Points,"  the  heart  of  the  commerce  and  financial 
community,  and^ity  Hall,  a  scant  few  blocks  away,  was  itself  dead.  ^ 

Four  years  later  the  continuing  white  flights  to  the  suburbs,  the  immigration  of 
Black  families  attracted  by  the  falling  residential  property  values,  and  the  sharp 
decline  in  Atlanta's  business  activity  during  a  national  recession,  particularly 
Atlanta's  crucial  construction  industry,  made  Maynard  Jackson  a  promising 
candidate  to  dump  his  political  benefactor,  Sam  Massell,  That  brought  the  moment 
of  truth  for  Atlanta's  largely  white  business  power  structure.  ' 

Coca-Cola  President  John  Paul  Austin  asked  a  colleague  about  business-giving  to 
Maynard  Jackson's  campaign.  The  discourse  went  sonriething  like  this:  With  popula- 
tion swinging  as  it  had,  Atlanta  was  sure  to  have' a  Black  mayor  sooner  or  later. 
Jackson  was  certainly  safer  than  extremists  of  the  right  or  left,  some  of  whom  were 
in  the  wings.  If  he  won,  Jackson  would,  of  course,  be  under  pressure  to  keep  some 
unpalatable  (to  the  establishment)  social  action  commitments  Black  constit- 
uency, but  in  six  months  or  so  this  would  smooth  out,  as  would'^is  temptation  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  national  speaking  circuit  as  a  showpiece  Black  politiciaiv^^ 
With  that  rationale,  Jackson's  comfortable  $325,000  war-chest  included  a  lot  of 
white  money  that  helped  him  win  in  1973. 

The  honeymoon  was  short.  Tom  Hammal,  the  straight-talking  executive  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  speaks  for  much  of  his  constituency  in  critical  admiration  of 
Maynard  Jackson.  "We're  in  a  new  ball  game  -  the  established  leadership  is -a 
period  of  deep  and  substantive  change.  Maynard  is  bright  and  articulate,  bat  he  had 
no  administrative  experience.  He  didn't  pay  his  dues  in  the  march  on  Selma  and 
though  he  says  he  wants  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  grass  roots  to  the  establishment, 
he  is  more  of  a  barrier." 

Tom  Hammal  sees  the  need  for  some  sort  of  forceful  energy  to  bring  Five  Points 
and  City  Hall  together  "around  a  table  where  they  can  arrange  the  (social  action) 
trade-offs"  needed  to  get  Atlanta  in  high  gear  agafn.  There  is  a  growing  business 
power  bloc  represented  by  the  local  executives  of  national  firms  like  IBM,  Equitable 
Life,  Sears-Roebuck,  Delta  Airlines,  and  Hammal  that  sees  this  force  as  a  partial 
replacement  for  the  aging,  indigenous  tycoons  who  made  the  sixties  so  glittering  in 
Atlanta,  **that  unusual  convergence  of  political  and  economic  leadership." 

Paradoxically,  Ralph  Beck,  development  officer  of  Georgia  State  University 
Foundation,  has  discovered  that  regional  officers  tend  to  hide  behind  the  home 
office  when  it  comes  to  giving  time  or  money.  "They  never  become  involved,"  says 
Beck  of  the  executives  who  are  inland  out  every  two  or  three  years. 

On  his  part,  when  it  comes\o^bringing  the  city  together,  Maynard  Jackson  plows 
ahead.  The  politically  philosophical  payoffs  to, his  Black  constituency,  and  the 
temptation  of  applause  at  distant  dinners,  hayen't  tapered  off  quite  the  way 
business  had  hoped.  In  fact,  the  mayor,  whose  appointmen.^  have  been  under- 
standably uneven,  clings  tp  a  Black  chum  he  made  the  city's  director  of  safety 
despite  a  persistent  series  of  embarrassing  personnel  maneuvers  by  the  super-chief. 
Cronyism  was  the  cry.  More  substantively,  Jackson  has  made  "joint  venturism"  on 
city  contracts  an  imperative  of  his  administration,  a  stance  which  stalled  a  $400 
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million  expansion  of  Atlanu^s  cramped  international  Hartsfield  Airport  -  busiest  in 
rjfv  rn  .n?-iS^"K-  uT'^  nation -until  the  mayor  could  force  through  the 

City  Council  (which  he  controls  sometimes  14  to  4)  a  requirement  that  $100 
njillion  be  sub-contracted  to  Black  architectural  and  construction  firms.  Business 
u  ■  '""^  swallowing  that,  but/  Jule  Sugarn.an,  the  skilled 

negotiator  who  \yas  hcid  of  New  York  City's  welfare  operation  under  John  Lindsay 
and  IS  now  chief  a-,Je  to  Maynard  Jackson,  makes  a  case-  for  a  25  percent 
participation  of  Blacks  that  is  convincing  to  some  of  the  white  business  community. 
A  more  socially  and  politically  far-reaching  issue  awaits  Black/white  accommoda- 
c  l'!;rh  .  '1  •  l-S-year-old  proposal  for  annexing  more  of  the  contiguous  white 
suburbs  to  the  inner  city  wh&e  population  has  dropped  4  percent  since  the  '70 
^"r^'"  Jt.  't  something  of  an  article  of  faith  to  the  white  business 

community,  rooted,  they  say,  m  sound  economic  /judgement  that  Atlanta  can't 
survive  the  pulling  and  hauling  from  adjacent  counties.  The  arguments  are  of 
significance  across  the  South,  because  red-earth  legislators,  from  downstate  Georgia, 
distressed  at  Atlanta's  "going  Black,"  would  like  to  dilute  Maynard  Jacksoni 
working  majority  of  Atlanta  city  voters.  In  this  tugging  the  legislature  has  wide 

n'rtZc'i?"itrr  m  'I        r^^^^'  ^"^'^'"s  ""andate  of  annexation 

that  reduced  Atlanta  Blacks  to  35  percent  of  the  population  could  have  lasting 
repercussions.  Less  radical  surgery  has  been  advanced  that  would  bring  fnto  the  city 
some  adjacent  commercial  and  industrial  areas,  to  increase  the  tax  base,  and  not  too 
much  new  voting  population.  Some  of  the  mayor's  advisors  think  he  could  still  hold 
preLminoimbency  ^"'^^'"^  ^'^'^'^  population  and  an  organization  strengthened  by  his 

Although  Five  Points  builds  its  case  for  some  measure  of  annexation  upon  the 
presumption  that  Atlanta  taxpayers  would  benefit.  City  Hall's  figures  suggest  little 
?u  "c  advantage  from  any  of  the  annexation  proposals  except  the  addition  of 
the  Fulton  County  industrial  area.  luumun  ui 

The  mayor's  aide  jule  Sugarman,  assessing  the  impact  of  annexing  that  industrial 
area,  said  it  would  cut  Atlanta  taxes  two  or  three  mills;  those  annexed  will  be 
paying  more,  but  for  better  services.  As  a  result.  Mayor  Jackson's  reaction  to  the 
drive  for  annexation  from  the  Commerce  Club  reads  ambiguous.  He  is  torn  between 
the  prcspect  of  diluting  his  Black  majority,  despite  predictions  of  increasing 
immigration,  and  the  attraction  of  directing  the  future  of  a  much  larger  and  perhaps 
administratively  more  coherent  metroplis.  What  seems  sure  to  City  Hall  is  Miat  any 
reasonable  idea  for  annexation  is  preferable  to  a  legislatively  mandated  con^lidation 
JJ  ltZ^^?  ^n?"     area-wide  sales  tax,  difficult  as  that  might  be,  is  less 

anathema  to  Atlanta's  Black  administration.  Thr  Chamber's  economist  Roy  B 
Booper,  thinks  such  a  tax  might  be  politically  -able.  The  mayor  seems  to  be 
searching  for  superordinate  goals"  which  could  i  e  the  energies  of  all  elements 
within  the  city  and  blur  its  sometimes  harsh  h  jry  of  cultural  duality.  Such 
overriding  objectives  could  hardly  be  expected  to  .,id  at  city  limits  which  corral  a 
declining  third  of  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  area  for,  like  many  Inner  cities, 
Atlanta  has  been  losing  count  steadily  since  1971,  and  growing  steadily  blacker. 

This  shift  might  not  have  been  translated  into  a  Black  administration,  however, 
without  the  infusion  of  new  Black  activism >  generated  in  considerable  measure  by 
the  presence  of  the  Atlanta  University  complex,  and  informed  by  a  vibrant  Voter 
-  Education  Project  under  John  Lewis,  one-time  leader  of  the  Student  Non-Violence 
Coordinating  Committee.  The  Atlanta  University  complex,  particularly  through  the 
sixties,  drew  young,  strong  Black  voices  to  the  city,  trained  their  politically  active 
tongues.  Many  stayed  to  play  persuasive  political  roles.  Mayor  Jackson  remembers 
the  universities  as  tne  greatest  source  of  inspiration  and  strength  for  himself  and  a 

Black  TOte  in  1973  ""^"'^  '°       '^^^  ^^^^^^  °^  ^^8'^^'='^^'^ 

One  of  the  strategies  was  the  dev^elopment  of  centers  like  the  Butler  Street  "Y" 
which  became  a  Black  political  and  social  focus  and  served  as  clearing-house,  fund 
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raiser,  platform  and  gathering  place.  Yet  this  political  and  intellectua  awakening  of 
,  the  Atlanta  Black  you.h  had  to  look  largely  to  the  north  for  thet,  philanthropy 
which  fed  it.  Fed  but  not  bought.  Though  under  one  umbrella,  the  colleges  within 
the  university  complex  remain  autonomous  because  some  administrators,  and  their 
student  followers,  loudly  resisted  a  Ford  Foundation  suggestion  for  consolidation  of 
the  colleges,  which  it  had  helped  financially.  They  wanted  in  Atlanta,  tt^ey  said,  no 
"Ford  Plantation."  The  half-centurv  bridge  between  Five  Points  and  City  Kajl, 
which  the  vofers  of  Atlanta  begsfn  taxJismantle  with  the  election  of  Sam  Massell  ii| 
1969  and  totally  eliminated  with  the  installation  of  a  Black  administration  in1973, 
will  take  some  skillful  modern  redesign,  a  genuinely  delicate  joint  venture.  Many 
Blacks  feel  that  in  the  venture,  the  clout  is  still  with  Five  Points. 

John  Cox,  who  was  gently  eased  out  of  the  Butler  Street  **Y"  directorship,  and 
who  had  been  of  great  use  to  Maynard  Jackson,  says  that  when  the  towering  Black 
mayor  strode  into  City  Hall,  someone  had  already  changed  the  phone  number.  "I'd 
trade  the  whole  City  Council  tomorrow,"  Cox  says,  "for  50  percent  of  the 
economic  power ...  What  am  I  saying?  I'd  take  20  percent."  All  the  "newness"  of 
Atlanta  is  to  Black  attorney  John  Sweat,  writing  in  the  ethnic  i4//(7/7/(7  Gazette,  talk 
that  has  been  overdone.  "Behind  the  rhetoric  we  have  an  old,  old  problem:  as 
individuals  and  as  a  collection  of  individuals  we  lack  experience  in  working  together 
and  sharing  power  between  the  races.  If  there  is  fault,  it  is  our  history.  The  Jackson 
administration  has  struggled  with  this  problem,  and,  candidly,  can  probably  be 
/expected  to,  continue  to  struggle  with  the  working  division  of  races  as  long  as 
Jackson  is  the  mayor." 

A  few  days  after  the  Commerce  Club  decided  to  integrate  its  membership,  an 
eminently  successful  real  estate  man  got  a  call.  W.L.  "Bill"  Calloway  was  asked  if  he 
could  suggest  a  dozen  or  so  fellow  Blacks  who  could  be  invited  to  join  the  club. 
Some  declined  what  they  thought  was  the  tokenism,  others  like  Maynard  Jackson 
felt  the  $1,000  initiation  fee  above  their  means.  Bill  Calloway  saw  it  as  a  place 
where  an  essential  socio-political  accommodation  could  start.  "WeVe  all  got  to  stop 
saying  *you-air  and  start  saying  *we.'"  Out  of  that  decision  .developed  a  small 
apolitical  coalition  of  12  Blacks  and  12  whites  willing  to  try  reconstructing  a 
bridge  —  they  called  it  the  Saturday  Action  Forum.  It  has  been  slow  going,  and 
dejiberately  behind  the  scenes,  but  several  positive  gains -the  NAACP's  Atlanta 
peace-making  school  plan  for  ont  -  have  gotten  a  decisive  push  with  the  muscle  of 
the  Forum. 

In  this  informal  way  the  Forum  hopes  to  avoid  the  political  stand-off  ineffective- 
nejjs  of  the  more  elaborately  official  Atlanta  Regional  Comrfiission  which  was 
created  with  sweeping  responsibility  by  the  state  legislature  to  do  planning,  program 
development,  data  -collection  and  to  review  any  programs  for  the  seven-county 
region  that  called  for  federal  or  state  funding.^Some  thought  it  a  promising  national 
model  of  social  planning  power.  But  soon  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  original 
backers  of  the  ARC  was  dimmed  by  the  realization  of  its  vague  and  awesome 
portent.  Some  of  the  Black  leaders,  particularly,  feeling  they  were  underrepresented 
on  the  commission,  began  to  see  it  as  a  threat  to  Atlanta's  Black  political  power 
base.  This  growing  reticence,  plus  the  ambiguity  of  ARC's  interface  with  federal  and 
state  agencies,  particularly  the  schools,  diminished  what  A.B.  Padgett,  vice-president 
of  community  affairs  at  the  omnipotent  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  called  "one  of 
the  dreams  of  effective  partnership  between  the  private  economy  and  local  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  effort  at  accommodation  between  white  Atlanta  and  Blaqk,  there  are 
divergent  views  of  a  role  for  secular  philanthropy,  which  tends  as  everywhere,  to  be 
coterminus  with  the  business  community.  Jule  Sugarman  says  it  could  be  a  catalyst 
toward  the  ambitious  goal  of  a  world-famed  "Atlanta  2000."  Considering  t!ie 
alternative,  Atlanta  philanthropy  seems  willing  enough,  but  c^n't  at  this  point  qu\t^ 
see  the  way.  The  Chamber's  Hammal  thinks  that  philanthropy  is  going  to  have  to 
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wait  untir  City  Haji"  and  Five  Points  have  made  their  trade-offs,  at  which  point 

''^  /'^'i^'''  implementing  agreed  upon  goals  -could  be 

a  strong  secondary  force  for  change."  * 

Chamber  President  Ivan  Allen  has  some  second  thoughts  on  that,  citine 

SmorL'inn"''^ "  ''!°'''       ^"'"^  J^'  ^tlanU  Housing  DevebprliS 

Corporation  We  gave  our  time  and  our  company's  time  and  money  (The  Allen 
enterprises  give  a\vay  150.000  to  $100,000  a  year).  Because  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  thing,  we  acted^a  funnel  for  federal  funds.  It  got  so  big  it  drew  in  people 

nr^bleT.h^r'^  'T"^?  »  '         '"ow  if  fhis  is  the  type  of 

problem  that  can  be  addressed  by  private  philanthropy.  When  any  delivery  system 

fhl'n/rr„^,il'°''l  "  ^"U?,'  '^"'"t'e^o'ne.  bureaucratic,  and  has  a  tendency  to  lose 
the  personal  touch."  Mrs.  Allen  had  somewhat  the  same  experience  when  a  day  care 
center  burgeoned  and  got  bogged  down  in  filling  out  forms  and  scrambling  to  meet 
ninding  criteria.  ° 

nn^'.'ln      T'"'^u°^  '"'  ^^"^  ^'^^'"^^^      ^'^e"  "'o"ger  on  study  than 

on  action.  It  has  been  at  times  an  instigator.  biUjnore  often  a  bystander  in 
.generating  and  directing  private  philanthropy  towardlhe  city's  social  problems  " 

Uniquely  among  iai|e  American^itiesTthe  fortunes  created  by  a  single  product 
M„"„Vrc  °^  rj"'''  thephilanthropic  anatomy  of  Atlanta.  In  Detroit,  by  contrast. 
Henry  Ford  Jiad  successful  imiUtors.  But  in  Georgia.  Robert  Woodruff's  father 
Ernest,  his  mother  Emily  and  his  brother  left  $29,000,000  worth  of  stock"  in  a 
company  that  had  dwarfed  all  challengers  -  Coca-Cola.  " 

The  vagaries  of  the  stock  market  send  the  assets  of  that  principal  Woodruff  trust 
swinging  up  and  down,  but  two  years  ago  they  totaled  $205,603,387.  It  may  have 
been  an  1886  accident,  when,  a  careless  soda  fountain  attendant  added  'carbonated 
water  instead  of  plain  water  to  the  syrup  that  pharmacist  Pefhberton  had  concocted 
which  trade  Coca-Cola  an  almo.t  instant  regional  success.  But  it  was  no  accident 
that  Robert  Woodruff  and  associates  made  "Coke"  a  world-wide  favorite  and  its 
stock  a  Georgian  Klondike.  They  did  it  v/ith  ubiquitous  advertising  and  hiehly 
charged  marketing.  Everybody  prospered,  including  Robert  Woodruff,  who  became  a 
seemingly  bottomless  >  well  of  charitable  giving  that  was  always  listed  "as 
Anonymous.  In  a  rare  recent  interview.  Woodruff  smiled  slyly  as  he  said  that  as 
Mr.  Anonymous  he  gets  the  credit  for  "a  hell  of  a  lot  of  things  that  other  people 

Against  the  future  in  which  he  would  not  be  present.  Robert  Woodruff  -reated 
his  own  separate  and  private  foundation  by  reversing  his  name.  "Trebor"  Founda- 
tion Itself  had  assets  of  $32,636,331  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Paralleling  the  Woodruff  experience  was  that  of  the  Whitehead  families,  whose 
founding  father  Joseph  Whitehead,  was  an  early  partner  in  the  company  that 
franchi  :d  the  United  States  bottling  of  Coca-Cola.  In  1973,  the  three  Atlanta 
5mlT^Vm7'ThSr.r't''"'i!^''  widow  and  L.P.  Whitehead,  had  a  market  value 
$4a),00b,000.  '^'^^^'^^^'^  works  neaily 

And  that's  not  all.  Robert  Woodruff's  personal  holdings,  not  yet  turned  over'to 
his  own  foundation,  are  estimated  at  $450,000,000.  ^ 

fn  January  of  this  year,  the  Emily  and  Ernest  Woodruff  Foundation  switched  its 
T  10^0^^°  '  0^^°*^  ^  beneficial  fund  to  free  itself  from  "discriminatory  features  of 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act."  In  doing  that  it  created  a  list  of  28  educational,  health 
and  social  service  organizations  in  Georgia  which  are  eligible,  but  not  individually 
guaranteed,  to  receive  support  annually  from  the  new  Emily  and  Ernest  Woodruff 
Fund,  Inc. 

Ihh  fund,,  along  with  the  Trebor  and  the  three  Whitehead  family  foundations 
officially  nestle  together  at  230  Peachtree  Street  where  a  soft-spoken  Southern 
gentlemen  named  Roisfeuillet  Jones  carries  out  the  wishes  of  the  various  trustees  of 
the  vast  private  monies  that  Coke  made.  In  that  role  he  is  considered  around 
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Atlanta  as  the  staff  embodiment  of  a  man^vho  avoids  the  public  eye  as  much  as  he 
contributes  to  its  welfare  -  Robert  Woodruff.  / 

Boisfeuillet  Jones  sees  his  assignment  simply  as  the  culmination  of  a  jife  spent  in 
public  service.  An  educator  and  one-time  special  assistant  to  Secretary^  Abraham  A. 
Ribicoff  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Ipnes  was  dean 
at  Atlanta's  Emory  University  and  was  assigned  to  work  out^  finjmcing  program 
which  would  allow  Robert  Woodruff  to  stop  worrying  about  ha/ing  to  ante  up 
$250,000  every  year  to  meet  Emory's  operating  deficit.  Asa  (JJandler,  who  had 
bought  the  Coca-Cola  Company  for  $2,300  in  1891,  had  in  his  later  years  put  up  a 
million  dollars  to  (;nove^  .Methodist  Emory  from  downstate  onto  a  m  campus  in 
Atlanta.  There  Robert  'v^oodruJEf  was  enrolled  but,  impatient  and  unscholarly,  he 
neve«*  finished  coljege;^-  / 

The  close  tie  between  Emory  and  toca-Cola  was  furthe/  cemented  by  Robert 
Winship  Woodruff  when  his  grandfather  Robert  Winship,  ^ith  whom  he  was  very 
close,  was  dying  of  cancer  and  Woodruff  discovered  that  there  was  no  cancer 
research  and  care  clinic  in  the  area.  Since  then  Emory  and  its  medical  school  have 
been  major  beneficiaries  of  Woodruff  philanthropy.,  / 

Woodruff  is  sure  it  has  all  been  worth  it,  as  he  says  the  medical  center  is  ^*the 
best  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,"  a  far  cry  fro^  the  day  39  years  ago  when 
it  was  one  technician  and  an  assistant  in  an  otherwise^empty  basement. 

Boisfeuillet  Jones  worked  out  an  arrangement  under  which  a  $50,000,000  capital 
gift  to  Emory  endowment  would  enable  the  now-integrated  college  to  balance  its 
annual  budget,  but  that  did  not  end  the  benefactions.  Woodruff  was  so  pleased  with 
Jones*  ways  he  wanted  the  educator  to  join  the  Coca-Cola  company,  and  Jones  was 
finally  wooed  by  the  offer  to  manage  the  Coca-Cola  families'  charitable  works. 
Emory  has  remained  the  fortunate  focus  for  much  ef  Woodruff  giving.  In  addition 
to  the  earnings  on  Coke  stock,  his  only  big  stock  holdings,  more  than  $100,000,000 
of  Woodruff  capital  has  been  paid  out  to  nonprofit  beneficiaries  in  the  last  decade, 
$84,000,000  "anonynwusly"  of  i%  to  Emory.  The  Atlanta  art  center,  which 
memorializes  the  122  community  leaders  lost  in  a  cultural  charter  flight  to  Paris  on 
June  3,  1962,  got  $18,000,000  in  Woodruff  money  (40  percent  of  it  in  endow- 
ment) and  subsequently  considerable  flak  from  Black  critics.  Donors  are  distressed 
when  they  hear,  a  Black  leader  snort,  "The  Arts  Alliance?  That  elitist  place?"  Even 
some  friends  of  the  arts  complex  agree  that  it  is  not  greatly  succeeding  at  drawing 
the  Black  majority  of  the  city,. nor  do  the  Black  generally  feel  it  is  trying  hard. 
They  claim  that  the  arts  center  program  underrepresents  Black  culture.  Black 
theatre.  Black  dance.  Black  music.  The  center  has  a  vigorous  rebuttal. 

Another  Woodruff  $20,000,000  went  for  some  small  outlying  parks  and  a 
downtown  open  space  at  Five  Points  where  white  professional  and  clerical  workers 
sun  themselves  at  noon  and  Black  take  over  to  frolic  when  the  sun  goes  down.  The 
park  at  Five  Points,  a  rescue  operation  when  a  skyscraper  planned  for  the  area  fell 
through,  has  recently  been  expanded  by  removing  some  of  the  small  abandoned 
retail  and  office  structures  that  clutter  up  much  of  America's  inner-urban  landscape. 

The  park  is  seen  by  some  Atlantans  romantically  and  by  others  cynically.  "The 
businessmen  got  together,"  says  one  Black  critic,  "and  bought  a  whole  city  block. 
Now  I  know  damn  well  they  already  owned  those  buildings . . .  yeah,  out  of  the  left 
pocket  into  the  right.  Run  down  buildings.  The  block  was  right  smack  in  front  of 
the  new  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  building,  and  it  was  ugly,  so  they  tore  down  the 
buildings  so  people  could  have  a  view  of  the  Trust  Company."  Not  so,  say  many 
who  were  involved.  Robert  Woodruff  said  this  fall  about  the  parks  he's  funded, 
"four  is  enough  so  I'm  getting  out  of  the  parks  business."^ 

Basically,  the  steady  and  heavy  flow  of  Coca-Cola  nnoney  has  not  been  directed 
toward  the  condition  of  disadvantaged  minorities.  In  big  money  Atlanta  circles  that 
is  not  unusual,  for  the  corporations  and  foundations  have  mainly  been  concerned 
with  the  safely  narrow  spectrum  of  health  and  safety,  education  and  religion,  and 
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^."^  "  ^}^'^^'  '^^^^         increasingly  to  be  served  by  the 
tfaditionally  white  colleges  and  schools,  and  by  the  general  purpose  agencies  such  as 

J^n.fi?lirf t".'  i'"'^''^         ^8^"''"'        Blacks  have  come  to 

benefit  .ncreasingly  from.  Woodruff  largesse.  Five  secondary  schools  in  the  area  have 
oeen  continuing  beneficiaries,  and  over  the  last  few  years  some  $3,000  OOd  in 
£t*h?  ?hf°A^  f  m'-"  ''^  VVoodruff  interests  to  the  six'component  institu- 
hiTr  J  Atlanta  University  complex,  a  nationally  recognized  pace-se/ter  in  Black 
Sevelnt  n?".;^'''"''  argue  however,  that  in  brg^  measure  the  academic 
achievement  of  that  cpmplex  was  made  possible  by  help  from  national  rather  than 
Atlanta  sources.  A  great  deal  of  other  money  is  given  to  charity  in  Atlanta  without 
ah511  °J  ^^P'^'^ticated  inquiry  into  its  use.  Dan  E.  Sweat,  Jr.,  president,  Central 
.Atlanta  Progress  has  noted  that  in  a*ll  forms  of  philanthropy  too  often  grants  are 

■Too  oXn°rL^  ^T'^'''-"  ^^J'^r^'^         ""derstanding  what  isSended 
Too  often  they  are  financing  bad  deils,"  Sweat  says,  a  situation  he  hopes  can  be 
corrected  by  a  new  investigative  service  under  the  Metropolitan  Foundation  He 
r.H.H   h  '^''^  ^i^*'  Boisfeuillet  Jones  that  the  priVate  doHa?"  has 

ff.lfill  *'th  which  tfie  private  sector 

can  fulfill  a  need,  banker  Brad  Currey  cites  a  survey  that  he  and  Bill  Allison  th- 
.^n^Ln^^l\"T^  Administrator,  are  conducting,  seeking  to  know  what  kind  or 
X.  Sf  ^^"""  "."^"^ates  are  having  on  the  job  market.  The  study  focuses  on 
where  Blacks  are  going  to  work,  why  they  took  the  job,  what  sort  of  recruiting  job 
hunting,  and  interviewing  experience  they  encounter.  To  accomplish  this,  they  are 
surveying  the  entire  ^roup  of  graduates  from  Georgia  Tech,  Emory,  Geo  gia  State 
Og  ethorpe,  and  the  Atb-.ta  Universities  over  a  fiv^ear  period,  the  busSls  sect?; 

«nHiHTJ7  t  ^""^  '"""^  concerning  its  experiences  in  recruiting  Black 
candidates  for  training  prbgrams  and  officers'  jobs. 

Bl.ck?Ltna"'  "lore  about  what  the  problems  are  for 

Blacks  coming  out  of  Clark  College  and  looking  for  work,"  Currey  maintains  We'll 
nave  an  impact  on  the  personnel  policies  in  these  companies."  Here's  a  project  that 
would  never  get  done  -in  the  public  sector  except  in  terms  of  a  $500,000 
grant/research  program,  and  all  we've  spent  is  our  time  and  the  time  of  two 
assistants,  about  20  hours,  and  the  paper  and  mailing  costs." 

Boisfeuillet  Jones  himself  is  conscious  of  the  enormous  "responsibility  which  great 
wea  th  imposes  and  often  feels  himself  on  the  front  lines  of  a  "populist  attack  on 
wealth.  Mow  he  feels  is  important,  for  if  Robert  Woodruff  should  bequeath  his 
huge  personal  fortune  to  his  existing  Trebor  Foundation,  and  the  86-yearold  man 
has  no-  present  plans  for  parceling  his  money  out  in  his  will,  as  the  man  who 
manages  the  cluster  of  CocaCola  philanthropies,  Jones  would  be  responsible  for 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  charitable  funds,  one  of  the  very  largest 
accumulations  in  the  land,  and  all  managed  with  precious  little  research  or  innova- 

"Bo"  Jbnes,  as  some  intimates  call  him,  is  a  true  disciple  of  the  use  of  private 
?i[  ""''i"  ""JP""*^''  '".'^  f'^'^  't  fitting  that  the  government  "fias 
h™iii      rf"^?""  u   ^"^^""g',?g  t'le  use  of  private  wealth  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  life  m  his  country."  He  says  that  "private  philanthropy  does  not 
suffer  from  the  federal  imperative  for  finding  a  common  denominator  for  every- 
thing.   He  sees  fortunes  like  those  of  Woodruffs  ancJ  Whiteheads  as  providing  the  ' 

Zl"JL  '^.fT-TT         P'"''"'""  ^t  their  best."  Others  raise  the 

question,  how  plural?  Boisfeuillet  is  a  name  not  easily  forgotten,  but  Alan  D.  Willis, 
vice-president  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  in  Atlanta,  where  labor 
has  never  been  strong,  claims  that's  more  than  a  matter  of  pronunciation.  "The 
wealthy  have  always  run  Atlanta,"  he  says.  "You  go  to  one  of  these  boards  and  you 

olia-Coia""'        "  ^"'^      '"^  ^"'^ 

Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  philanthropy  as  being  "way  out  ahead"  in  many 
social  issues,  including  foundation  support  of  voter  education  and  registration.  To 
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any  cnticism  that  philanthropy  can  ignore  public  priorities  for  social  change,  Jones 
answers  in  part  that  priorities  set  by  government  can  automatically  direct  philan- 
thropy, and  he  cites  the  trends  in  the  health  fielS  where  government  matching 
grants  for  research  sent  the  institutions  to  private  funds,  such  as  Woodruff,  for 
capital  construction  money.  He  describes  increasing  government  interest  in  Black 
higher  education  which  has,  jie  feels,  concomitantly  stimulated  much  foundation 
gloving  in  that  direction.  Georgia  State,  which  began  in  a  converted  garage  only  15 
\jears  ago,  is  pushing  20,000  enrollment,  with  generous  legislative  support,  but  with 
\    only  $500,000  private  help  a  year.  , 

^  Since  Coca-Cola  stock  sells  sometimes  as  high  as  40  times  Annual  earnings,  federal 
\   regulations  on  private;  foundations  put  a  tight  squeeze  on  the  money  with  which 
^  men  like  Boisfeuillet  Jones  are  associated.  Since  Coke  stock  doesn't  always  earn  the 
,  federally  required  6  percent  payout  on  assets,  the  Woodruff  Foundations'  principal 
J  must  be  invaded,  in  additi&n  to  a  4  percent  federal  tax  on  the  interest.  Woodruff 
himself  thinks  that  some  foundations  took  advantage  of  the  pre-1969  tax  provisions, 
J  triggering  tighter  government  restrictions  which  he  feels  went  too  far  and  certainly 
^  should  go  no  farther.  It  was  chafing  over  these  restrictions  which  drove  the  Emily 
J  and  Ernest  Woodruff  Foundation  into  the ^j»l£tive ^strait-jacket  of  a  trust  fund  with* 
J  specifically  limited  beneficiaries.  But  for  the  foreseeable  future  in  Atlanta,  private 
giving  will  have  a  lot  to  work  with,  and  giving  is  likely  to  be  heavily  synonymous 
I  with  Woodruff. 

I     The  fortunes  amassed  by  the  Woodruff  and  Whitehead  families  in  the  mixing^ and 
j  marketing  of  Coca-Cola's  sweet  syrup,  and.  still  held  in  their  five  trusts  and  family 
foundations,  account  for  some  80  percent  of  the  capital  in  the  45  private  and 
[  corporate  charitable  funds  in  Atlanta.  The  pattern  of  giving  from  the  other  20 
percent  of  Atlanta's  foundation  assess  does  not  differ  radically  from  Coca-Cola 
benefactions.  ,  .  '  ^ 

Such  concentration,  plus  the  fact  that  in  relatively  youthful  Atlanta,  wealth  is 
I  mainly  in  its  first  and  second  generation,  has  inhibited  ihe  growth  of  the 
Metropolitan  Foundation.  Now  at  the  nrwdest  $5,000,000  mark,  this  collective 
*  remains,  in  the  mind  of  itS  first  director,  A.B.  Padgett,  the  conduit  through  which 
J  accumulated  wealth  can  be  most  flexible  in  responding  to  ever-changing  philan- 
^  thropic  needs.  Its  potential  for  professional  operation,  including  evaluation  of  grant 
j  requests,  could  answer  one  thing  that  turns  off  Brad  Currey  at  '*the"  Trust 
Company.  Philanthropy,  he  has  found,  can  get  bogged  down  in  its  own  bureaucracy. 
J    Some  foundations  are  so  choked  with  red  tape,  he  claims,  that  "I  never  bother  to 
ask  them  for  money."  He  adds  that  at  other  times  private  sources  can  turn  around 
I    muQi  faster  than  government. 

A  lot  of  Atlantans  see  a  danger  that  the  flexibility  of  private  money  will  ba 
stymied  by  the  federal  government  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  has  already 
''almost  dealt  a  death  blow"  to  many  Voter  Education  Project  programs,  and^says 
John  Lewis,  **we  just  can't  afford  additional  controls."  Th^  Ford  Foundation,  one  of 
their  largest  supporters,  is  already  "following  the  restrictions  beyond  the  letter, 
beyond  the  spirit. If  accountability  is  the  problem,  we're  in  trouble.  Monitoring 
is  too  expensive."  But  George  Esser  points  out  that  public  money  even  now  is  much 
lesS:  accounted  for  than  private  money.  "Who  are  they  fooling -you  don't  monitor 
yourself,"  he  confesses. 

If  the  tax  incentives  were  eliminated.  Director  Richard  Hicks  estimates  the 
United  Way  loss  would  be  about  one  fourth  of  its  entire  budget.  Tax  incentives 
have  also  served  as  the  spark  "to  get  people  started  in  giving  -  usually  on  the  advise 
of  their  lawyer,  but  people  then  become  more  and  more  involved."  . 

The  mayor  insists  that  Atlanta  "would  be  radictlly  (and  I  use  the  word  carefully) 
different  but  for  philanthropists,"  but  concedes  that  though  the  leadership  may 
know  what  tinkering  with  charitable  tax  deductions  might  do,  the  issue  is  lost  on 
most  of  the  people. 
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/One  reason  it  is  could  be  the  attitude  and  the  performaice  of  the  media  llnrf^r 

5?celaU^i:rJa  wl?  rS'^^  ^rT'"^-  mosfpoTerful  sigS 

111  cenirai  Atlanta,  WSB  radio,  the  largest  radio  station  in  GeoVgia  and  both  the  tv/o 

'  hhS«  ^u"^^^'  °f      Constitution  who  is  n\)w  in  San  Francisco 

■  o  hTr  h,n  'T°r^°' P"''"''^  "'8^^'^'=  ^^"'''"^"ts  toward\  the  paper  On  the 
•  ^'  ran  week-long  series  on  Atlanta  "bty  in  Cr  si"  tE 

Mit  L  administrations  in  Ma  Lard  Jack  oS's  iSp 

to  SpS  to  thouS.  oVI°''h''^  style  of  the  series  that  allowed\'edilorial  op  n£ 
lo  appeal  to  thousands  of  readers  as  abso  ute  and  total  fact  not\siihiprf  to  fiirthBr 
-.nterpretation.  A  totally  irresponsible  effort  to  sell  mSe  newspSP 

Much  of  the  white  flight  problem  was  just  attitude-  perception!  and  misconceo 

Hcf  oM^fSmSn'r^h^-''  Charles^Rook's;  thi  Sn~a  £ 

Atlanta   'M  ?  nn  hV  '^'^  '  disastrous  pffect  on  Ae  exodus  from 

Atlanta.  Its  too  bad  the  reporting  system  depends  on  orofi  "  said  Frank 
Robinson  .of  the  Metropolitan  Foundation,  "or  there'd  be  ver?  d  fferent  hpI  nn 

t  S  ''^''7^.'  -f;'"  '^^  ^'^'^  '  ^^^^^^^ting  assessS  bTfohn  PorTman 
he  designpc  and  builder  of  much  of  new  Atlanta,  and  its  largist  downtown 

^'-^  ''''?'°P'^  '  '^^"^  °f  the  bu  iness  commuS  towa?d  the 

i?  o^JXl'V  °J  '^"4'  °^  ''^l^'^y  8°^^^"'"^"t  toward  tlVpre  ,  and 
tnnif  hi^f  .  ^''^  uP^"*         '  trust  the  other  two."  The  businesi  community 

h?r?  !-^",?"'8"  ".'"brage  at  the  plaintive  "Atlanta's  Camelot  Ha  Faae^TSe  of 

•l??ra1tor?',?'df]^  public  pSm  was  nC 

simpiy  nair  a  story.  It  did  not  make  sense  from  a  man  who.  as  one  oft  the  hrcrptt 
sinete  downtown  property-owners,  would  have  most  to  Is  if  rrXted  fa 
fort  ^''.^./f^ft,  s!""  the  series,  Portman  heads  a  fiv  UmE  ee  tosk 

?Q7c      '  "Vfr'  '  "^^^.^eting  the  Central  City"  poised  for  launching  in  Vhe  faK 
oVhLT  i^"        '^t  ^'^'"''""8  Constitution's  S  Ularjm  is  "a? 

of  a  broader  business  unhappiness  at  the  Constitution's  decline  in  civic  feadershS 
and  national  professional  reputation  since  the  days  of  Ralph  McGi^  ffi  B  ack 

Va£  ?o'^S?'''  '°  ".^  '  finger-bowr  sense  of^tlfa  hisS/and 
constitutions  failure  to  dircover  what  the  Atlanta  of  1975  really  is  like  noW  that  a 
Black  administration  seems  securely  ensconced  in  City  Hall  The  city  also  if  dotted 
LT:^/T"°."  '""''V  ^'^.^  ''''  ''''  " on  thit  Sews^a  e°  W°y"'' 

hea£  29  nercerJ' nf\if "'^PP^^tions  and  foundations  also  provide  a 
healthy  29  percent  of  the  operating  funds  dispersed  by  the  AtlantaiJJoLa-Wa\^ 

g^  mo^e  ZnTv  fn""':h^'''  "^'."8  question,  of  course,^  no?  simply  ZwT^ 
tui^r^  /°[         agencies  under  its  wing  -  though "  raisin'g  the 

$1  ,000,000-p  lus  goals  has  been  nip  and  tuck  lately -but  rathef  wSef  thi! 

Such  quandry  is  hardly  unique  to  Atlanta,  but  Atlanta  has  certainly  actld  as 
self-conscious  as  any  about  it.  As  the  sixties  wound  down,  the  need  for  a  hard  llook 
at  the  future  came  clear  to  many  involved  in  Atlanta  ph  lainhropy,  and  onTrSsSt 
7Vi\"T°?,  Community  Council  of  the  Atlanta  Area  CCAaT  It fwa 
five  Sears' Tt«  cSl'-^f-'rl  '  ^^COOO-a-year  grant  ofToodmff^^on  V  fo 
five  years.  The  CCAA  initiated  a  great  deal  of  background  planning  datSfor  human 
services  delivery.  Some  people  saw  for  the  council  TbrokeraVe  role^e^een  the  oS 
dominant  white  community  and  the  emerging  Black  commun  ?y  Wter  a  few 

fh"  CcTa^u'Suo'uIT.  r'r"  negotiating"caTbi^itt^n? th^uS." 
ine  LLAA  superfluous.  As  a  planning  agency  it  found  itself  in  conflict  with  other 

a^fteaucracie:  ?o  t°n     ?A^'"«f  ih^eS^^nchS  soS 

action  Dureaucracies.  So  the  United  Appeal,  reorganized  as  the  United  Way,  in  1073 
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asked,  the  United  Way  of  America  to  send  a  studv  team  to  Atlanta  to  serve  as 
copsultants  to  a  new  Committee  on  Kuman  Services  Planning  for  the  region  under 
the  cHairmanship  of  Constitution  Editor  Reg  Murphy,  before  he  w^s  briefly 
'kidnapped. 

Although  the  consultants  waded  valiantly  through  the  morass  of  human  services 
planning  centers,  their  final  recomnriendation  of  a  voluntary  **low  profile"  new 
corporate  structure  for  area-wide  social  planning  simply  didn't  take  root.  Some 
found  utterly  unrealistic  the  notion  of  a  super-planning  agency  which  took  its 
power  not  from  legislative  mandate,  big  money,  or  militant  advocacy  but  from  "the 
power  of  facts  and  respect  for  the  personal  accomplishments,  integrity,  and 
commitment  of  its  governing  board,  the  competence  of  its  staff,  and  the  objectivity 
of  its  work  products."  And  in' the.  end  the, United  Way,  which  the  consultants 
recomnciended  te  the  organizational  shelter  for  the  super-planning  agency,  seemed 
to  lac^k  both  the  heart  and  the  cast  to  create  what  critics  imagined  might  be  only 
the  moribund  Community  Council  under  a  new  name. 

In"  11973  the  United  V/ay  decided  to  do  its  own  priority  reallocation.  A  network 
of  T14  representative  leaders  -hiade  up  the  Priorities  Allocation  Committee  (PAC) 
which  called  for  preventive  emphasis,  demonstration  programs,  concentration  on 
youth  and  the  poor,  and  a  United  Way  posture  of  advocacy.  Some  observers  smile 
at  that.  But  when  it  got  down  to  what  the  United  Way  agency  ought  to  be  doing 
differently,  the  P^C  said  soberly  that  there  should  be  increased  activity  in  viftualiy 
everything  it  was  presently  doing.  Since  then,  the  status  could  be  best  described, 
until  very  recently,  as  quo.  If  Atlanta  was  looking  for  creative  change^  in  the 
accommodation  of  the  white  minority  to  the  new  Black  majority,  it  would  have  to 
look  elsewhere.  As  friendly  a  critic  as  the  Chamber's  Tom  Hammal  testifies  that 
"change  is  always  threatening  to  the  power  structure"  so  that  in  operations  like  the 
United  Way  "we  tend  to  perpetuate,  our  mistakes.  We  still  need  to  pinpoint  the  new 
priorities."  Bradley  Currey,  Jr.,  past  president  of  the  Chamber  and  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  is  optimistic  that  the  pin  is  getting 
sharper.  He  heads  up  the  effort  for  some  tough  United  Way  priority  setting,  a 
development  he  long  thought  "never  would  happen."  The  committee  is  "across  the 
board  —  citizens  from  Perry  Homes  to  Buckhead,  poorest  to  the  richest."  He 
concedes  that  10  or  15  years  ago  "we  were  not  using  money  in  an  intelligent  and 
reasonable  fashion."  Now  what  Currey  and  committee  is  saying  is  "If  you.  want  to 
continue  to  run  a  purely  social  program  and  serve  people  who  will  never  be  changed 
by  any  of  it,  and.that  group  is  not  large  or  high  in  priority  in  the  community,  then 
we  are  not  going  to  fund  you."  He  feels  that  many  neighborhood  and  community 
groups  are  shot  through  with  unrealistic  expectations.  However,  many  Black  leaders 
are  not  ready  to  settle  for  what  they  see  as  warmed-over  white  processes  for 
redirecting  Atlanta's  social  action  priorities.  They  have  more  faith  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  community-based  organizations.  Here,  they  say,  there  is  direct  contact 
between  the  people  who  pick  priorities  and  those  who  benefit  from  the  decisions. 
In  some  cases  the  people  are  the  same.  While  the  less  militant  Black  welcome 
whites,  they  do  not  particularly  care  if  their  neighborhoods  remain  Black,  provided 
they  receive  "equal"  services. 

One  of  Maynard  Jackson's  dreams,  down  the  road  a  piece,  is  an  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the  "community  organizations."  He  wants  a  new  "People's  Trust."  Not  yet 
clearly  thought  out,  this  would  be  a  monthly  installment  pledge  system  controlled 
by  Black  community  representatives  to  reallocate  the  "trust  fund"  into  Black 
agencies.  In  a  less  formal  way  there  are  currently  a  few  visible  Blacks  whose  energies 
help  steer  the  dollars  available  to  the  secular  community  organizations.  Ben  Brown, 
a  maverick  member  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  one-time 
protege  of  Julian  Bond,  is  familiar  on  the  street  of  charity,  as  is  Panke  Bradley,  the 
only  woman  member  of  the  City  Council  and  one  who  takes  her  work  home  with 
her  into  the  neighborhoods.  John  Cox,  the  quietly  side-tracked  director  of  the 


Iftl  'S  7  Co^ate'tt? t  ^"^"^     "'0^"'  operand/ 

ui  inc  roiKs  at  Loca  Cola,   which  he  uses  as  a  gener  c  term  for  the  estahlkhmpnt 

m  securing  the  r  hold  on  the  city's  charity.  He  isllmostas  sSi  as  the  we?k  soSd 
■  '.h,?''".J  ^""^  ^        community  house  in  Sie  stSSst  He  Lvs 

a-'lS^XTpir^tt^- ^^^^^^^^ 

Some  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  a  limitation  on  available  monies  Richard  C 
.-Hicks  who  directs  the  United  Way.  considers  the  mort  neglected  pSlems  of  the 
Se   "but  n?'         ^Z^r':  f""'^^'  '^^y        and  remedia 

The^Ve  L  hi/fn^Mf-T.  ^""^f'  them  effectively. 

Jhey^re  too  big  for  us.  That  anomaly  has  some  Atlantans  toying  with  the  idea  that 
^fibl  c  money  is  the  only  answer.  "That's  crazy."  retorts  Charles  Rooks  of  the 
Southeastern  Council  of  Foundations.  "Private  philanthropy  is  5,e  key  to 
democracy  in  this  country."  Outside  "public"  money  is  got  in  the  bestTepute  with 
S  ?r??o"'  the  neighborhood  groups  af  suspicious  of  f  becrsS 

there  are  too  many  strings  and  too  much  red  tape.  Cfthers  add  -hat  there  is  in 
Atlanta  an  historic  sense  of  federal  financial  discrimination  against  trte  South 
,J       *  ^^^^^'^'  ^^'"^^  editorial  writer  Gene  Tharpe  points  out:  "Ten  years 

^^.H  -f  ii^M  '         '"^"Tl  P"'"'^  '"°"^y-  Then.  Nixon  came  Knd 

killed  It  all.  Many  agencies  had  to  scramble  for  private  money  or  go  under."  Frank 

of  n'lT  '"'"'"'^-^  director  o  the  Metropolitan  Foundation,  feels  that  the  leverage 
■-1  on.  H  T,"% 's  underdeveloped.  The  biggest  waste  of  money,"  he  says,  "  to 
■use  one  dollar  of  private  funds  to  put  up  a  new  wing  on  a  hospital.  Hell,  there  are 

?eTonsS;yin"^5,tSas^?^  -  ^^^^ 

aprd:dy;r^£-- 

.Xentral  Atlanta- Pro,^ess.  "Florence  Crittenden."  he  says,  "is  go  ng  to  hale  a 

SohX"V°''  ''l'^  ^'''^  '°"t^°''  oPi"io".  while  day  care  will 

probably  have  an  increasing  role  because  of  more  mothers  Working.  It's  tragic  o 
main;ain  an  agency  simply  because  it  has  a  history  of  doing  something  50  years  aeo 
No  question  about  it.  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  some  sacred  rows."  ^ 
tiaSpnin?'"f  i^^'        quickencd  the  pace  of  self-examination  has  been  the 

nhS  nthrLk    'i'  -""""'^  '"''■^P.*'  *1  8'^^^  a^         as  the  $1,000,000 

philanth  opisL  Business  types  like  Gellerstedt  have  their  fingers  crossed  about 
Uni  ed  Way  collections,  which  have  come  much  harder  the  last  two  or  three 
nul  rr  v''^  "1°°^'  ''''  this  year  and  the  government 

^ttS  M  "Z*"'!,'^  ^Jlf.that  goes  against  his  grain  as  he  stereotypes  the  "have"' 
attitule  toward  charity:  "Underlying  the  entire  concept  of  this  country  is  a 
perso..al  responsibility  for  one's  fellowman.  and  not  one's  fellowman  through  big 
government. "  Maybe  that  posture  simply  echoes  the  fact,  reported  by  AtlanS 
^MlJrKn  ^i'""  ^''''^  '7'°^^  than  95  percent  of  a  I  money  s^ni  by  the 
TXZl  f  8?r/"'^^"ts  IS  raised  locally.  Revenue  sharing  is  at  a  nominal  $7  to 
$8  million  evel.  (The  state  spends  in  Atlanta  half  what  it  collects  from  Atlanta 
«lw  "'"Ih  M.°"py  «'"''"8  frof"  the  government."  Gellerstedt  claims,  "has  a  -vayof 
making  the  individual  who  gets  it  take  on  a  kept  look,  rather  than  the  look  of  'I'm 
fecSr.'^''  self-reiiance.'  It's  dehumarizing  for  ^e  gLr  Ind 

^?Ln'''''?""'"'''J"^/PPf ^9'  ^"'ted  Way's  50  funded  charities  is  a  filigree 
ot  corporate,  and  foundation  influence,  greatly  resembling  the  interlocking 
directorates  of  finance  and  philanthropy  in  the  typical  American  city.  "If  the 

TtlnLTw^    '-'"ir  8°'^'  ''^t  hell  that  he's  on  some  board 

at  united  Way,  is  the  envious  observation  of  George  Esser,  Jr.,  at  the  Southern 
Regional  Counc.l,  a  revitalized  organization  of  lOO-plus  Southern 'leaders  who  Save 
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^Iso  had  to  look  northward  for  their  wide-ranging  social  development  progtjtms  for 
the  southern  poor.  '  J"  '  - 

United  Way  giving  in  Atlanta  reflects  a  low  per-capita  contribution  among  figures^ 
from  rnost  other  large  cities,  partly  because  of  the  income  pattern  of  Blacks  but  also 
because  many  of  them  see  it  as  a  white  organization.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
Atlanta  Blacks  to  funnel  their  giving  through  their  churches,  and  the  city's  vejry 
large  middle-class  Black  population,  whose  economy  has  created  a  dozen  or  two 
Black  millionaires,  is  hardly  noted  for  its  support  of  secular  social  action.  But  two  ^ 
of  the  major  Black  businesses,  the  Citizens  Trust  Company  and  the  Atlanta  Life  ^ 
Insurance  company,  are  generally  on  the  list  of  major  givers  to  community^ide 
projects.  Jesse  Hill  at  Atlanta  Life,  who  is  one  of  the  recognized  movers  in  the  city, 
channels  most  of  the  company's  Herndon  Foundation  aiihual  giving  of  $250,000  or 
so  to  the  Atlanta  Universities.  Summing  up,  Esser  of  the  Southern^Regional  Council,  * 
a  seasoned  observer  of  the  philanthropic  scene,  says  "The  United  Way  is  widely 
accepted,  serving  the  more  traditional  needs.  It  doesn't  give  to  community-based  ^ 
groups  or  advocacy  programs.  They  depend  on  their  support  from  the  business 
community."  Reverend  Ford  believes  the  United  Way  "has  never  spent  one  dollar 
on  social  change.  There  is  no  place  for  rocial  change,  or  rh6  necessary  role  of 
advocate,  in  an  agency  locked  into  dozens  of  perennial  budgets." 

"Band-Aid  money,"  adds  John  Cox.   ,  '        .     .  - 

^  Churches  in  Atlanta  are  often  a  part  of  the  community  effort,  and  while  most, 
people  see  the  church  as  a  center  for  social  activity,  the  poor  neighborhoods  have 
poor  churches  that  spend  most  of  their  money  on  religious  operations.  There  are  \ 
several  very  active  churches  but  without  a  strong  linking  organization.  The 
wealthier,  mostly  white  churches  direct  much  of  their  nonsacrame^tal  or  semi-, 
sacramental  efforts  toward  their  schools  which  usually  have  large  tuition  fees, 
and  mostly  —  if  not  all  -  white  students.  The  mayor  considers  the  churches  to  be 
the  strongest  focal  point  for  Black  activism  -  political  and  social.  Some  disagree- 
ment comes  from  other  Black  politicians  who  point  out  that  the  larg'e  and  wealthy 
churches  are  white,  and  "segregation  was  acid  on  church  ground."  The  mayor's  own 
perception  comes  from  this  son  of  a  powerful  Black  minister.  "The'congregation 
worshipped  him,"^ys  Maynard  Jackson      his  father,  "and  incidentally  God." 
Acknowledging  that  although  church  rolls  are  declining.  Chamber  President  Ivan 
Allen  IN  says  some  of  them  have  been  tackling  signiHcant  social  (Jrobfems,  for  ^ 
example,  illiteracy.  He  wishes  more  church  leaders  were  prompted  into  community  ^ 
action  by  the  pace-setters.  He  believes  the  churches  could  and  would  like  to  see  the 
Christian  Council  create  an  Education  Corps  to  deal  with  schooling  needs  in  an_ 
environment  outside  the  classroom,  the  most  pressing  social  imperative  he  sees  in 
Atlantav«-lf  there  is  one  area  in  which  Black  and  white  concerned  citizens  agree,  it  is^ 
the  inadequacies  of  Atlanta's  85  percent  Black  school  system.  (It  was  just  30 
percent  in  1952).  Its  shortcomings  especially  worry  families  in  areas  where  annexa- 
tion IS  being  talke^.  Parochial  and  other  nonpublic  school  enrollment  in  Georgians  . 
75,000  versus  a  public  school  enrollment  of  about  1,100,000,  and  Georgia  is  in  the_ 
lowest  quintile  of  the  state  in  its  per-pupil  expenditures  for  public  education. 
Serving  principally  the  United  Way  agencies  is  a  big  cadre  of  Atlanta  volunteers, 

.  predominantly  white.  Black  women  "traditionally  have  had  to  work,  even  if  the 
family  lives  a  middle-class  lifestyle,  they  probably  can  do  it  only  because  the 
woman  is  working  too,"  the  Reverend  Ford  notes,  adding,  "Black  women  don't 
always  have  a  parent  or  uncle  to  fall  back  on  if  they  do  something  wrong."  Betty 
Harmon,  head  of  Volunteer/Atlanta  says  that  Black  women  relate  to  a  traditional 
"neighboring"  in  their  communities —  a  "rallying  point  in  times  of  crisis  for 
response  to  funerals,  weddings,  arrests,  and  so  on."  Of  the  fourteen  hundred^ 
volunteers  placed  each  year  by  Betty  Harmon,  75  percent  are  women,  and  about 
one  quarter  are  Black. 

Mrs.  Harmon  believes  the,  real  reasons  people  volunteer  are  first,  for  career 

^'^rploration;  secondly,  for  experience  (many  agencies  give  certificates  for 
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w^X^",".  '"^  f.'<Penence);  thirdly,  for  knowledge  of  the  community;  and  finally 
for  advocacy  of  "causes."  She,  feels  that  the  final  effect  of  voluntarism  should  be 
advocacy   both  for  the  mdividual  and  for  the  philanthropy.  The  United  Way  • 
however,  has  "put  the  brakes  on  that  kind  of  activism."  ^'  ^ 

Bob  Piner  from  Research  Atlanta,  a  business-supported  fact  finding  agency  whose 
Jfi«h!!^"J"5'u'''^  °"  many  public  policy  makers,  feels  the  executives,  board 
member^  and  business  people  who  donate  their  time  are  too  often  forgot  en  for 

'^Ir''-  ^"'^  ^'"88'^^  P"'"'^  ^«PO"se  can  be  difcourag  ng 
to  paid  and  volunteer  staffs  alike.  * 

»  i>r«!».f"  ^l^t"^^}  "^^^  ^'^'^'^  """"^V      the  city,  the  Voter  Education 

1^  •n"r  "^i'''      1°  80-odd  Black  doctors  in  Atlanta  (of 

about  100  in  Georgia)  and  received  almost  no  response.  Many  agencies,  new  and 
old,  are  trying  to  find  new  funding  sources,  without  much  success.  The  United  Way 
'loes  an  enormous  and  thorough  mail  campaign  which  may  partly  preempt  this 
echmque.  Char  es  Yates  at  Arts  Alliance  admits  tha?  their  public  subscnptioS  dSle 
th  ni^J  th?^''  ^?  ""^tch  the  Woodruff  money  thenlsaturated  the  market.  He  now 
thinks  that  employee  giving  is  the  new  unexploited Source,  but  admits  he  has  not 
been  getting  a  warm  response  /rom  the  business  community 

Outside  the  collective  collection  plate,  Atlanta  supports  the  usual  myriad  of 
^eca  B"^PO^^hant,es^  One  of  the  more  engaging  outcroppings  of  concerVin  the 
city  IS  a  place,  called'  Metanoia,"  a  conglomerate  of.several  more  than  usually 

pSL'^^'  'f""!.'  ^"^i^'^  Red  Cross  building  on 

Peachtree  Street  where  the  understanding  landlord  is  the  North  Avenue  Presbyterian 

fhe"?hurS  for  $lTjS!r'  ^"  ^""'""^  '"'^  '"^^  '° 

LoJ«  Rri"f '"if  ^™  (Assistance  to  Offend^l),  the  Salvation  Army  Girls 
Lodge,  the  Bridge  (for  runaways),  the  Christian  Council  for  Metropolitan  Atlanta 

aro.fn  "'"^'^'^"t'o"'  objectors.  Handshake,  a  craft  promoting 

group,  a  job-tmding  headquarters,  the  Common  Cup  where  Metanoians  commonly 
sup.  and  principally  "Exodus."  That  is  the  enterprise  which  has  attracted  most 

SSfon^'°?  ^'^y         The  ^?,200,000-a-year  alternative 

education  and  social  service  agency  is  run  by  William  Milliken-of  New  York  City 
street  academy  reputation.  Exodus  has  several  faces,  but  the  prize  is  Proiect 
Propinquity  that  h^s  caught  a  bit  of  the  imagination  of  both  (he  Jackson 
SlS  -^t  u''^'  business-based  philanthropy.  Last  year  it  addressed  itself  to 
84  students  with  abysmally  low  reading  scores  and  poor  attendance  records 

aooH"  107/ .^'""^^       ^'"''^  ^^8""  'fiat  wfien  it  comes  to  "doing 

ITfLf  ?  t  'nfiuence  is  more  important  than  money,  though  you  need  some 

or  that  too.  A  lot  of  the  non-accountable  institutions  working  with  the  poor  he 
hlH  ?u  •  '^"'^  '"^'"8  ^fP^"'!  their  techniques  and  morale  have  gone  thread- 
bare and  their  management  slipped  to  sloppy.  What  he  hopes  to  do  with  Project 
Propinquity,  largely  funded  along  with  similar  operations  in  Indianapolis  and  his 
fall  New  York,  by  the  Lilly  Foundation,  is  to  engineer  a  partnership  of  the  socia 
service  and  educational  systems.  Local  help  has  come  from  several  banks  like  C&S  • 

IRM  SrTfrlnu^  ^^T'Jl-f^  "^"^i""?''  "  "  t^  Woodruff  Foundation; 
■  .i,  ^fi^  ^."^  Honeywell.  Milliken,  who  is  negotiating  with  the  city  to  try  his  idea 
in  the  500-studenti  Grant  Park  school,  reasons  that  for  every  seven  1 5-to-1 9-year-old 
in  Atlanta  there  is  one  adult  employed  in  local  or  state  education  and  social 
service  5^  schools,  dubs,  drug  and  crisis  centers,  and  the  like.  He  wants  to  regroup  . 
the  adults  into  teams  working  with  individual  teenagers  to  eliminate  overlap  and 
duplication  of  ser/ices.  If  successful  the  technique  would,  he  claims,  offer  vast 
avings  and  increased  efficiency  with  only  a  modest  investment  in  "facilitators."  He 
believes  that  private  dollars  mustered  to  organize  a  Propinquity  proiect  would  add 
great  leverage  to  public  dollars  presently  allocated  to  the  education  and  guidance  of- 
the  young. 
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At  the  moment,  the  economically  troubled  waters  put  not  only  different  but  also 
greater  demands  upon  Atlanta  philanthropy  of  all  stripes,  and  at  the  same  time 
restrict  philanthropy's  capacity  to  respond.  So  Atlanta  leaders  eagerly  fan.any.slight 
upward  activity  in  the  economic  indicators,  such  as  a  present  feeble  ripple  across 
the  surface  of  the  prolonged  rental  stagnation.  It  is  time. 

For  the  five-county  Atlanta  metropolitan  area,  multi-family-residential  building 
permits  nose-dived  from  a  1971  high  of  33,5G9  to  something  below  4;000  last  .year. 
Single-family  permits  peaked  in  1972-73,  then  fell  50  percent  in  1974.  Reptal 
quarters  are  12  percent  empty,  and  17  percent*  of  all  housing  is  classified  as 
deteriorated.  This  decay  is  sometimes  hastened,  thq  Reverend  Ford  points  out, 
"because  there  is  no  welfare  for  makj  unemployed  in  Georgia  and  the  jobless  male 
head  c5f  the  family  must  leave  home  to  allow  his  wife  and  children  to  receive  aid." 
Unemployment,  particularly  in  the  inner  city  is  discouragingly  persistent, 
particularly  to  the  Blacks  whose  joblessness  is  at  least  doi:ble  that  of  whites  and  4ias 
worsened  since  the  15.2  percent  tally  in  the  summer. 

But  these  gloomy  figures  arc  paralleled  through  much  of  the  U.S.  Southeast,  so 
Atlanta  remains  10th  among  the  nation's.major  market  in  dollars  for  construction 
last  year.  !n  office  buildings,  its  dollar  ngure  was  second  in  the  land.  For  every 
•  spokesman  with  an  umbilicus  to  the  white  business  interests,  the  solution  for  a 
'ghetto  economy  or  a  high  crime  rale  is  to  bring  back  the  whites.  All  eyes  were 
^  turned  to  the  renewal  areas  on  the  fringes  of  the  city  proper,  waiting  for  the  slow 
flow  of  white  into  these  renovated  neighborhoods.  Black  attorney  Johfl  Sweat 
perceptively  comments  that  "Recognizing  th  .  white  flight  was  more  a  product  of 
disorganization  than  racism  is  probably  the  genius  of  Central  Atlanta  Progress.  To 
reorganize  whitfcs,  CAP  pronounced  a  'Back  to  the  City  Movem'eo^t' . . .  But  sym- 
bolicalfy  the  inner  city  residential  movement  is  integrally  tied  to  what  develops 
on  the  famous  7.8-acres  of  old  Bedford  Pine  neighborhood.  What  is  happening  there 
is  that  a  Black  neighborhood  will  become  a  white  neig^iborhooS." 

Closer  at  hand  than  the  return  of  whites^to  the  inner  city  is  the  widespread  drive 
for  a  retail  renaissance  toward  which  much  of  the  white  and'BISick  business 
communities  are  directing  their  slowly  uniting  energies.  As  Black  population  poured 
r  into  the  city,  the  growth  in  the  number  and  size  of  Black-owned  business  in 

Atlanta  -  with  a  52  percent  increase  in  the  past  three  years  -  dramatically  outpaced 
the  nation's  19  percent.  Black'  Atlanta  metropolitan  businesses  rang  up  a  doubling 
of  gross  receipts  in  the  same  period. 

All  business  hopes'to  gain  from  the  city's  push  to  accelerate  its  convention  and 
tourist  "industry"  which  brought  in  $80,000,000  last  year  and  made  Atlanta  the 
third  busiest  convention  city  in  the  United  States  -  538,000  conventioneers  who 
spent  $5  million  at  bars  and  $4  million  at  night  clubs  and  sports  events  in  1973. 
Downtown  Atlanta  today  sprouts  a  forest  of  iofty  cranes  as  it  rushes  to  compiete 
nearly  10,000  new  hotel  rooms,  to  swell  the  total  to  30,000.  The  city  has  put  2^3 
percent  occupancy  tax  on  hotels  to  produce  $1,500,000  for  the  city  coffers  this 
year.  It  will  take  some  humping  to  keep  30,000  rooms  full,  but  the  new  350,000 
squaie  foob  Georgia  World  Congress  convention  center  may  do  it.  Even  the 
long-stalled  construction  of  a  subway  system,  designed  to  replace  and  augment  the 
city's  busy  bus  fleet  (with  its  successfully  city-subsidized  15^  fares),  will  hopefully 
get  in  motion  with  a  shove  from  all  the  activity  around  town.  ^ 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  convention  scouts  and  business  dealers  are  in  sweaty 
harness  mlh  the  cheerfully  business-funded  Central  Atlanta  Progress  (CAP)  organiza- 
tion. Foundations  have*been  approached  to  help  in  revitalizing  the  center  city  so,  as 
one  leader  says,  "it  doesn't  close  at  5  p.m."  The  effort  goes  all  the  way  from 
commissioning  artists  to  paint  colorful  ^designs  on  some  old  central  city  buildings,  to^ 
promoting  a  78-acre  Bedford  Pines  urban  redevelopment  whose  3,000  housing  units 
will  range  from  low-income  public  housing  lo  $150,000  homes. 

Some  1(6  businesses 'pay  regular  dues  to  CAP  and  larger  contributions  are 
O  licited  for  special  projects  such  as  the  creation  of  parks,  crime  deterrence  in 
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collaboration  with  the  police,  and  a  hospitality  patrol  of  18  college-age  people  to 
.escort  visitors  .to  bus  stops,  restaurants  and  the  historic  renovation  of  the  city's 
.  earliest  business  area  (now  below  street  gradej  known  as  "Underground  Atlanta  " 
^cause  of  rising  crime  the  "Underground,"  an  almost  instant  success  a  few  years 
ago,  has  seriously  faltered.  i^."  ycau 

^  "We're  not  concerned  just  with  eliminating  the  (unsafe)  Image,"  CAP  President 
Oan  E,  Sweat.  Jr.,_  says,   we  re  concerned  with  eliminating  the  crime  too."  Crime 
will  go  as  well,  iir  Sweat  has-  his  way,  thanks  to  a  volunteer  Environmental  Patrol 
monitoring  streets  to  report  accumulations  of  trash,  broken  walks,  and  other  ' 
hazards  to  strolling.  . .        '       .  ' 

,h  J^"hr"^*  sponsorship,  with  its  private  dollars,  has  effected  changes 

that  public  agencies  would  have  struggled  over  for  years.  He  speaks  of  the  example: 
play  lots  on  yacan.t  sites  during  the  sixties.  "The  city  had  no  money,  but  we  had  to 
,  rnove  because  we  had  Stokely  Qrmichael  and  Rapp  Brown  in  here  trying  to  stir  up 
trouble,  so  I  went  to  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,^J'r.  He  knew  he  couldn't  move,  the  city  fast 

K  ""t"^  ?         ^''"'PP«'  P'^y  lot  woul^  cost.  I  said 

5560U.  and-  he  wrote  me  out.a  check,  gave  me  a  list  of  others  to  call.  Nobody  said 

Sweat  and  his  colleagues  have  a  big- job  on  their  hands.  Palaces  of  pleasures  and 
porQography-  crowd  in  among  many  of  Atlanta's  Tiewest  skyscrapers,  filling  store 
fronts  abandoned  by-an  almost  catastrophie  exodus  of  small  shops  and.  offices  to 
outying  commerciaUnd  retail  centers., But  it  is  clear  that  a  counter-force  is  in 
motjon.  * 

,nH"mnr^l'?'TK'"i/^-l^'J^.,"  '^'^^^'^  '^^^  SO"''  ''eavily  into  bricks 

and  mortar.  The  United  Way  is  almost  exclusively  a  maintenance  fund  for  recreation 
and  service  groups,  and  .the  "community"  organizations  are  basically  advocacy  and  ' 
social  action  sources.  Tbis  hopefully  could  achieve  a  delightful  complement  arianism 
l?  ,AfiVt'^;°J-  worked  out  that  way.  "Big  money" 

builds  (1)  buildings  at  Emory  University  which  are  maintained  in  large  part  by  tuitions 
and  out-of-state  phi  anthropy;  (2)  parks  which  are  maintained  by  the  city;  (3)  hosoital 
wings  which  are  maintained  by  feeiand  public  money;  and  (4)  arts  centers  which  a7e 
maintained  by  fees,  tuitions  from  the  art  school,  its  own  public  subscription  campaign 
andfederal  money.  The  United  Way  neither  builds  nor  maintains  facilities  fo^^S:  - 
Dornood  projects.  °^ 

In  this  way  each  sector  of  private  Atlanta  philanthropy  serves  its  important 
purpose,  but  there  is  no  conductor  for  their  solos.  George  Esser  at  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  Says,  "Except  for  the  art  center  there  has  never  been  a  joint 
venture  from  the  whole  business  commmunity  for  a  major  philanthropic  effort  in 
Atlanta.  They  jusfnever  saw  the  need."    «  .    r  k 

In      however,  private  philanthropy  accomplishes  many  works  in  Atlanta,  some 
in  the  current  enhghtfned  self-interest  of  the  donors,  others  out  of  a  sense  "of  ' 
tradition  that  the.  symptoms  of  neglect  can  be  allayed  by  generosity.  "If  one  child 
lives  who  >J!ould  have  died#how  can  giving  be  questioned?" one  patron  asks.  Still 
there  are  many  AtlanUns,  not  all  Black,  who  will  say  that  private  philanthropy  has  - 
held  Its  own  silver  spoon  for  too  long.  They  suggest  that  if  the  people  behind 
•philanthropy  understood  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
receiving,  there  would  be  less  justification  for  today's  uneasy  fright.  Such  discussion 
in  fact,  raises  the  quaildry  whether  the  role  of  philanthropy  is  to  save  the  city  from' 
a  dam^g  colhsion  of  its  two  cultures  or  to  minister  to  individuals  not  served 
adequately  by  the  political  and  economic  processes.  Skipping  the  activist  temptation 
to  put  those.goals  in  apposition,  it  is  clear  that  the  lubricant  of  private  help  along 
the  grinding  extremes  of  need  can  reduce  social  and  political  tensions  and  thus 
speed  progress  toward  the  larger  solutions  -  the  elusive  accommodation  of  RIack 
arra  white.  -  ■" 

Along  with  the  .nevitable  frictions  of  profound  cultural  change,  Atlantans  both 
Blaclc^and  .white  sRare  pride,  however  separately,  in  a  dynamic  of  the  seventies  that 
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though  different  and  greatly  dimmed  from  the  sixties,  is  one  many  a  Yankee  city 
tould  covet  If  Atlantans  do  not,  either  in  retrospect  or  prospect,  totally  agree  with 
the  dictum  that  freeing  a  people  is  "the  most  dangerous  of  all  philanthropic  enter- 
prises," they  are  likely  to  concur  that  it  is  the  most  arduous. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  GIVIN(S 


CLEVELAND:  FAINT  HALO  AROUND 
A  SOLID  TRADITION  OF  GIVING 

Robert  S.  Merrimant 

h«w  "tLT"'"?      ^a-^^  ^'J^^''  ^'?,"^'^^  man-for-all-seasons  wice  described 

how  the  Cuyahoga  River  had  actually  caught  on  fire  as  it  oozed  through  downtown 
Cleveland  on  Its  way  to'doomed  Lake  Erie.  Carrying  on  its  surface  a  vQlatile 
cockUil  of  effluents  from  ^he  valley,  the  river  had  burst  into  flame 
lim'l\)!,l"u '"^  P',*'^'^„?1'^xt'ie  river  still  rolls  noisomely  around  the  corner  past 
Jifns  Ste?k  House  atContsion^Bend  but  it  no  longer  burns.  Even  doomszyer  Bar% 

ShT.""!''./'^'"'^  that  the  e^;rophication  process  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  reined  in. 
and  possibly  permaneijtly  reversed.  ' 

That  this  vws  acjm|)lished  in  so'^short  a  time,  although  at  great  cost,  breeds  a 
.7^  S  ^^l^°*»'?V"^°f  "'^iety  3s  they  manifest  themselves  in  Cleveland  could 
also  enjoy  substantial  redress  under  the  twin  stimuli  of  government  and  private> 
energy.  But  such  ,s  not  yet  so.  The  problems  of  abandoned  housing,  deteriorating 
reading  scores,  rising  crime  and  swelling  welfare  rolls  are  facts  of  urban  life  that 
iZ   -tK  "  '^soluble  that  they  receive  only  token  attention 

from  either  government  or  private  funding  sources.  One  local  politician  put  if  "If 

f^^lt'J  '°  m  ^"-^n,  '^f '^'''^  ^""'^^  y«^r'^"d  applied  them  to  one 

basic  socieutproblem  in  Cleveland,  you  still  wouldn't  solve  it." 

On  this  sadly  pessimisUcjiote,  it  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  the  state  of 
American- society  is  so  bad  aHa-its-^wotrfeome  outcroppines  in  Cleveiand  are  so 

SThe^lCo'L*^]'"- V"'^"^^  w?Wiustifie'dl^;"wS'j;?  rSo" 
with  the  time-honored  "doing  for  one's  neighbor"  that  is  soapparenfr-~-__ 

ctJi''«-n"^'"»K°^  charitable  giving  in  Cleveland  are  as  shrouded  in  hiH^s  the- 
riSons  I  lil^  5n  '  May-morning  mist.  A  sense  of 

Pnfi,nH    ^  "V^^^'  the  first  settlers  from  New 

t  J„  :t  'k^  •♦''"'^'"^  '^-"•'y  ^"'^  ""'■^"''^'^  25  a  visible  Puritan  ethic.  Even 

i^L  f     ■      ^Sregationist  overtones  in  the  form  of  the  village  pest  house  and 
home  for  wayward  girls  but  the  town  fathers  recognized  that  a  stable  community 
would  hopefully  result  from  tithing  to  the  church  and  through  charitable  aciivities 
involving  both  the- church  and  wealthy  individuals.  ■ 
_  The, hjuntington  Foundation,  established  in  1888,  was  the  first  of  hundreds  that 
have  subsequently  been  initiated  to  deal  directly  with  charitable  giving  in  Cleveland. 
Its  grants  have  been  primarily  m  vocational  education,  and  it  is  typical  of  sources  of 
'S1m«     n  pft  established  by  wealthy,  successful,  Protestant,  Yankee  entrepre- 
neurs, j.p.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  left  his  mark  on  the  Cleveland  area  through  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  significant  among  his  influences  was  the  strong  tradition  of 
charitable  giving.  He  may  be  better  known  through  the  rest  of  the  country  for 
handing  out  shiny  new  dimes,  but  in  Cleveland  he  personally  refined  the  Puritan 
ethic  and  set  the  pattern.  He  pushed  his 'peers  into  sitting  on  ?he  boards  of 
charitable  agencies;  he  insisted  that  business  and  industry  had  a  responsibility  to  the 
than  solely  to  irake  money;  and  he  matched  his  words  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  public  benefit  that  encouraged  others  to  follow  suit. 
-    )ohn  D.'s  record  in  charitable  giving  was'duly  noted  by  the  emerging  lewish 
a..nmunity,  and  they,  too,  carried  on  the  tradition  by  setting  up  foundations,  and 
by  becoming  involved  directly  in  charitable  activities  they  match  Yankee  toughness 
with  Jewish  pragmatism.  .  lougnncss 

•  '  ..  '  •  ' 

^Director,  Coordinating  Council  for  Foundations,  Hartford.Connecticut. 
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^ven  professional  business  managers  coming  in  from  the  outside  soon  find  their 
place  in  the  traditional  philanthropic  womb,  and  an  old  charity  hand  passes  the  torch 
by  demonstrating  the  role  —  and  ^pping  the  newcomer  for  his  favorite  agency. 

Today  the  collage  of  private , charity 'in  Cleveland  is  greatly  disparate  elements. 
Central  to  any  broadly  supported  project  is  the  old  Protestant  money,  but  of 
significant  importance  are  the  newer  Jewish  and  Catholic  community  funds.  Labor 
is  often  strongly  involved,  especially  in  United  Torch  projects,  and  approval  from 
the  business  community  can  often  spell  the  difference  between  "go"  and  "no-go" 
for  any  major  undertaking.  / 

With  the  evolution  of  fundinfr^urces,  there  has  been  the  development  of 
ethnicity  within  the  city  itself.  Successive  waves  of  immigrants  drifted  west  along 
the  canals,  railroads,  and  turp^es.  They  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
lured  by  the  promise  of  gooja  jobs  in  the  mills  and  factories  belching  smoke  and 
flame  24  hours  a  day.  A  tWo-hour  "Nellie  BIy"  by  cab  around  Cleveland  touches 
nearly  every  major  tribe  Jin  this  world  —  Appalachian,  American  Indian,  -Puerto 
Rican,  South  American,^' African,  every  European  country  from  Spitzbergen  to 
Piraeus,  and  all  the  hues  of  Asia  from  Afghans  to  Japanese.  Some  75  distinct 
groupings  have  been^4dentified,  shattering  again  the  myth  of  the  melting  pot 
peddled  so  righteously  by  both  politicians  and  poets  jn  the  chapters  of-Airierican 
history.  The  artifacts  and  cultures  of  these  tribal  groupings  are  evident  throughout 
the  city  in  synagogues,  schools,  athletic  clubs,  ethnic  libraries,  specialty  shops, 
churches,  veterans  groups,  community  centers,  and  neighborhood  bars.  Fiercely 
independent  jslands  of  humanity  mark  the  bounds  of  their  territories  by  a  park, 
railroad  tracks,  a  university  campus,  a  town  line,  the  river  or  sometimes  the  center 
stripe  that  runs  the  length  of  a  major  thoroughfare.  Each  group  contributes  to  the 
color,  diversity,  and  strength  of  the  community  —  but  each  compounds  the  social 
problems  that  beset  any  metropolitan  area  by  demanding  special  attention  to  its 
cultural  needs,  and  by  refusing  often  to  cooperate  with  neighboring  communities. 

In  sprte  of  thjs  ethnicity,  there  are  blurrings  of  sovereignty  as  Appalachians, 
Puerto  Ricans  and  southern  Blacks  have  moved  into  the  city  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  departing  Jews  and  Europeans.  This  ebb  and  flow  has  taxed  the  ingenuity 
and  flexibility  of  politicians  and  philanthropists.  In  every  major  shift,  those* 
individuals  who  remain  behind  often  become  tragically  isolated  and  suffer  abuse, 
discrimination,  and  cultural  deprivation.  The  decisions  of  private  funding  sources  in 
these  situations  reflect  fragmentation  ^and  frustration,  but  the  corrosive  effects  of 
nsitjon  are  sometimes  eased  by  support  of  neighborhood  centers,  senior  citizen 
groups  "arid'nrecfeatian^programs.  As  non-member  elements  move  into  an  ethnic 
territory,  foundation  money^as^-Often  supported  open-housing  organizations,  easing 
the  frictions  by  supporting  dialogue  and:  involving_community  leaders  in  neighbor- 
hood improvement  programs.  — . 

These  population  shifts  cause  social  planners  pain,  but  as 
remarked:  "Ethnicity  in  Cleveland  is  trouble,  but  without  the  glue  from  this  Mulligan 
stew  the  city  would  burst  like  a  bubble." 

The  growth  of  public  welfare  since  World  War  II  has  had  a  marked  impact  on 
private  philanthropy.  Social  service  was  at  one  time  much  the  province  of  the 
private  sector,  but  big  government  and  basic  social  changes  made  that  notion 
obsolete.  One  social  service  director,  in  Cleveland  explained  it:  "The  fat  cats  knew  it 
wouldn't  look  good  to  let  poor  people  starve,  so  they  invented  welfare.  If  this  is 
their  answer  to  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  they  better  go  back  and  have  another 
meeting,  because  this  won't  make  it."  Black Tage,  as  manifested  by  the  Hough  Riots 
of  1966  in  Cleveland,  was  bowdlerized  by  further  welfare  in  the  form  of  federal 
alphabet  soup  -  O.E.O.,  H.U.D.,  C.E.PT.  and  L.E.A.A.,  among  others.  Many  of 
these  bureaucratic  inventions  bought  off  the^  leaders  with  treacly  jobs,  thus 
muffling  any  new  cries  of  urban  frustration.  Community  development  in  Clevetand 
can  be  described  as  lethargic  at  best,  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  lower  echelon 
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leadership.  Both  the  political  sector  and  private  foundations  are  aware  "of  this 
SS"^"^  /'^  taking,  the  first  steps  to  confront  the  issue  in  a  joint  project  to 
>  Identify  and  tram  new  minority  leaders. 

fi.„Hi„?i'*'?K  ^°       u'^  of  keeping  the  Kd  on  inner  city  communities,  federal 

'^"^''^i^  dramatically  the  rising  expectations  of  people. 
Health  tare  was  once  the  responsibility  of  the  private  sector,  with  capital  drives 
building  hospitals,  old  folks  homes,  rehabilitation  clinics  and  out-patient  facilities 
examples  of  which  are  still  scattered  around  the  Cleveland  area.  Annual  public 
drives  provided  a  major  portion  of  the  funds  needed  to  subsidize  indigent  health 
care  needs,  supplemented  by  in-house  solicitations  of  fraternal  orders,  churches,  and 
ethnic  groups  to  care  for  their  members.  Foundations  played  a  decisive  role  in 
neaitn  care  in  capital  and  annual  support,,  and  individuals  established  charitable 

Jhrfrf  »  M   u'^f^L^'t ^^"^"^'P  recognized  hospital 

in  Cleveland.  Much  of  this  has  changed  since  World  War  II.  Private  subsidy  of 
hospital  care  IS  virtua  ly  extinct;  Washington  has  "intruded"  (vo  quote  the  hindsight 
reflections  pf  hospital  administrators)  in  hospital  additions  with  Hill-Burton  funds- 
welfare  payrnents  comprise  a  big  part  of  the  budgets  of  after-care  facilities;  private 

dCTelopmeSt'"        "         ^"'^  "°  '"^^I^h  and  ' 

The  transition  from  private  to  public  funding  often  has  its  friction.  Ceilings  on 
^  welfare  payments  seldom  recognize  true  costs,  and  reimbursements  can  take  months 
Ihft!!!^  ^^^^  bureaucratic  filters":  Even'more  exasperating,  however,- are  - 

nrniP^N  r„H'*!.-'*'^'       ^''^^  'T^i.^^  °^  ^"PP""^  experimental 

pro  ects,  and  direct  payments.  Public  expectations  and  federal  support  of  dental 

J^Slrh'tn'"  ^'^^^'^"f  resemble  two  yo-yos  in  opposing  arcs  than  a  rational 
approach  to  a  national  problem.  Outside  of  the  health  field,  federal  U-turns  and 
detours  cause  havoc  in  planning  and  implementation  on  the  local  level  in  day  care 
job  training,  programs  for  the  elderly,  education,  and  gropp  home  subsidies.  The 
confusion  underscores,  too,  the  inadequate  arithmetic  growth  of  private  sector 
Ending  as  it  attempts  to  meet  the  geometric  growth  of -public  needs. 

.  Ye^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  federal  furiding  is  admittedly  bureaucratic,  heavy 
tanderf,  and  cumbersome,  ;both  public  and, .private  agencies  have  learned  to  bait 
their  traps  for  it  with  patience  and  skill.  They  make  sure  that  Cleveland  gets  its 
share  -  and  an^  other  region  s  share  that  isn't  smart  enougji  relentlessly  to  trac1<  it "  ■ 
George  Forbes  calls  the  .shots  locally,  but  he's  a  consummate  actor.  Just  when  '  ' 
you  think  he  s  finally  convince  by  the  logic  and  good  sense  of  your  argument  he'll 
turn  on  you  and  cut  you  to  ribbons.  There  are  other  more  predictable  political 
figures  aval  ab^,  and  you'd  be  better  off  to  spend  your  time  talking  to  them,"  a 
seasoned  City  Hall^watcher  admonishes.  ^ 

In  reaHty,  Mr.  Forbes  is  able,  articulate  and  intelligent.  He  has  allx)f  the  skills  of 
a  41ICC  jssful  politician  who  captured'  the  presidency  of  the  City  Council  within  a 
brief  span.  As  an  attorney  and  the  son  of  a  Tennessee  sharecropper,  I've  seen  both 
SKles-ot  the  fence,  and  I  know  what  it's  like,"  he  said.  He  admitted  strong  pressures 
from  Black  constituencies  to  put  all  the  city's  energies  and  money  into  neiahbrr- 

r-^Jftf'th-°^-n'"^'  u"u  downtown- business 

c(mmfnity,_thi^^  be  in  real  trouble."  He  claims  that  his,  and  the  city's 
relationships  witliBuSmess-andJtiijstry  are  strong,  and  he  boasts  a  respect  for  and 
good  com^munications  with  the  ClevejanmomJatioti  J^iat's  something  new 

Cleveland's,  private  philanthropy  is  inextricably  tied~ToTttje--fieed--fQrgood 
relations  with  the  political  process.  Many  grants-  are  made  in  the  regionWitirr 
conscious  effort  to  evaluate  their  impact  on  political  leaders  and  to  check  with  the 
appropriate  appointed  authorities.  The  Huron  Road  Mall  behind  Halle's  Department 
5tore  IS  a  good  example  of  public-private  partnership  that  turned  a  drab  downtown 
street  into  a  quiet  and  colorful  oasis  for  strollers.  "This  has  been  a  fine  project," 
George  Forbes  said,  'and  foundations  and  the  business  communfty  had  a  lot  to  do 
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with  getting  it  done."  What  he  didn't  say  was  that  if  the  city  hadn't  agreed  to  alter, 
tfie  street,  nothing" woutd^  havr -happened.  There  are -countless  other  examples 
throughout  the  city  wherein  the  proper  people  have  been  consulted,  including 

"^ole::ts-witbiajhejparks  system,  public  education  programs,  housing  rehabilitation, 
transportation  for  thT^  elderly,  4:amn[iunity-based  group  homes,  and  recreation  . 
programs,  among  others.  Local  foundations'  staff  people  areJrained  to  look  for  gaps 

in  the  social  system  and  to  do  something  about  them  wheneveTpossidterAgain,  this  ^ 

often  involves  touching  base  with  political  authorities  to  determine  the  availability 
of  ongoing  funds  once  the  demonstration  period  is  over.  On  occasion  a  direct 
partnership  is  entered  into  with  a  government  agency.  This  involvertjent  in  public 
policy  has  its  risks,  but  any  foundation  worthy  of  the  name  has  long  since  come 
out  of  that  closet.  Momer  Wadsworth  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  observefl, 
"Foundations  are  part  of  the  community  too.  Neither  element  has  a  monopoly  on\ 
resources  or  expertise.  They  need  us  and  we  need  them,  and  that's  good  for ' 

,  Cleveland." 

Cleveland's  leaders  in  business^  and  industry  inherited  and  carriechorrthe  tradition 
of  encouraging  and  directing  social  service  activities.  This  tradition  survived  the 
transition  of  individual  and  family  management  of  corporations  4nto  the  current  era 
of  professional  management.  Even  local  managers  of  absentee  landlord  corporations 
such  as  Chrysler  and  General  Motors  "pay  their  dues"  as  directors  of  United  Torch 
and  other  agencies.  The  result  is  a  busy  cross-fertilizatfon  of  talent,  facilities,  and 
money.  Very  little  of  any  significance  gets  done  in  private  social  service  without  one 
or  more  of  the  "right"  people  on  the  board.  Agency  directors  are  rated  as  much  on 
their,  ability  to  recruit  and  use  business  executives  as  ,they  are  on  actual  job 
performance.  As  one  agency  director  wryly  admitted,  "The  whole  thing  is  like  a 
private  club.  These  business  leaders  dole  out  the  money\through  United  Torch, 
corporations  and  foundations,  then  sit  on  the  boards  of  receiving  organizations  and  ^ 
direct  how  the  money  will  be  spent."  Another  director  tagged  it  a  ritual  dance,  with  * 
both  funding  sources  and  agencies  being  led  down  occasional  blind  alleys  through 
the  whim  or  uninformed  conviction  of  decision  makers. 

,  In  spite. of  a  faint  halo  that  sometimes  hovers  about  those  involved  in  charitable 
giving  in  Cleveland,  there  is  also  a  counter-balancing  aura  of  Rotarian  babbitry  and 
.thinly  veiled  self-interest  that  can  shift  the  halo  askew.  The  line  between  downtown 
renewal  and  self-interest  must  be  seen  through  one's  own  eyes.  One  local  agency 
djrector  has  a  framed  quotation  on  .his  wall  that  says,  "Business  is  much  more 
comfortable  doing  good  if  it  is  also  making  money."  The  overlapping  boards  are 
there  for  anyone  to  see.  Overt  log  rolling,  and  how  much  it  subverts  the  purity  of 
the  giving  process,  are  much  more  difficult  to  fathom*  \ 

One  long-time  observer  put  it^  "Sure  there  are  overlapping  i)oards\  but  with  the 
new  spotlight  on  accountability  and  right-to-know,  there's  too  mucn  at  stake  in 
personal  reputations  for  anyone  to  get  involved^in  a  bum  decision  if  he  can  help  it." 
Business  executive  involvement  in  social  service  in  Cleveland  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  . 
wither  in  the  hot  bjasts  of  a  few  vocal  dissidents,  and  these  same  dissidents  would 
shudder  at  the  alternative  of  one-man-vote  that  might  democratically  govern  the 
process.  The  control  of  decision  making  in  private  philanthropy  and  social^ service 
by  a  comparative  handful  group  of  people  mirrors  the  larger  society.  Yhere  is 
evidence  of  some  sharing  of  this  power  with  groups  once  excluded,  such  Blacks 
and,  women,  but  to  those  impatient  observers  on  the  outside,  the  loosening  of  the 
iron  grip  is  agonizingly  slow.  One  thing  is  certain  -  if  the  iconoclasts  succeed  in 
divorcing  Clevelar^d  business  leaders  from  the  decision-making  power-in^pnvat£ 
philanthropy,  they  had  better  have  at  hand  an  alternative  system  that  can  enlist 
more  money,  implement  it  better,  and  provide  more  diversity  than  the  system  trjey 
now  have. 

^atephilantliropy  in  Cleveland  is  enormously  dependent  upon  the  sense 
commiirneiiiriSOotf^Wr-^^  ^^V  individuals.  John  Rosel  of  Cleveland*! 

^'"ited  Labor  Agency  said7~^*rrwr'getH}g~^ervice^^      company  in  bur  United\ 
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Torch  drive,  then  employee  contributions  reflect  this  attitude,  but  if  we  eet  eenuine 
«ipport  all  down  the  line,  then  we  can  count  on  real  fair  share  givfng"  H  ?b 
iSter''"wV-?n^;"f °'  !''«''^^-^  Departmen^Store,  and'a  eckoned 
~"  Cnnw  nf  U  Slr,~?^n"^-f.'  employees  to  volunteer  in  social  agencies,  and  we 
know  of  at  least  250  different  organizations  in  which  they  take  part  "  he  said  His 
company  has  a  policy  of  allocating  2.5  percent  Sf  itTpretL  earnings'  to  chSable 
EU.'nn.^'n''^"'^  said,  "it  eSds^pat  S  2  7  pe  ent  - 

-  fhf  .^  nf  ^-  5"'^'^  "'^'^  """^e     in-kind  services  through 

f  J^  of.expertise  and  facilities  throughout  the  store  -  display 

-JWLta5i]i^ik_fore)^^    and  home  furnishings.  We've  always  been  this  kind  of 
-store,  andweTop-to-continue-the-.pQli£^:L  When  asked  what  a  continuing 
recession  might  do  to  his  contributions  policy,  Mr.-StFi^S^ge-repiiedr4h^"s  h 
Z  ".^  ^°"^i"""     5  percent  or  more,  and  if 

Mr.  Strawbridge  feels  particularly  good  about  a  nonprofit  regional  plannm/group 
n?  ZfiP.Tnt  '"^  f""'^^      '^'8''"'^'  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Smpar,; 

R^lfch  cln^'tin^'' t'^'^'^^        Northern  Ohio  Urban  System^J 
Corporation  w[th  compiling  the  data  that  recently  tipped  the  scales  in 

Sv  ATthS°?h  ''T  '°  ''''^^}'^  '  "^^  "^^i°"^'  P^'^  in  the  upper  Cujahoga 
Va  ley  Although  others  dispute  any  key  role  for  the  joint  planningiagency  the  fact 

^inn te  «t'of?n':^  agency  was  involved,  and  it's  difficult  To  see  h?w  bareicnuckled 

T^  Ses'  r^rkTJLt'        .'"""P'"'"  il''^  '°     ^it»^  the  creation 

or  a  peoples  park  35  minutes  from  downtown  Cleveland  ~ 

tior'r.^„'t'L'g'"'M-J"  n  '  ^.''"'1'"^  have  not  benefited  from  some  founda- 
Sh^hr  ^n',  '^u""'*  Ohio  Consc-vation  Foundation  was  asked 

why  he  moved  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland  he  replied,  "Becayse  this  is  where  the 
rnoney  is.  People  know  how  to  get  things  done  up  here.  Three  ClevelanJerroSded 
that  environmental  concerns  needed  a  strong,  people-oriented  advdTcv  erouo  so 

Sstf'fb'fsi.^''°'°°°'  $150,000\o'm  ?wo  Clev^ilnd  fSatS  ,''and 

tnat  s  the  basis  for  our. support.  .  '  i 

hpi!I'''nl'V'^^  1  '^P.'^',  °1  "'"'^  ^8'"'=i"  il  the  area,  ho\^rever.  There  have 
Schesr  Kl^T'";h '"''"^,'"^''''n"u"'^'^"'^'"  ^"'^  hospitals:  the  Cleveland 
SSSr.  c  -  "^  'Sed,  the  Urban  League,,  ^nd  Vocational  Guidance 
?rn„S    '  "  ^'"^'"u''  °^hers.  Generally,  comparatively  small  grants  help  to 

^r?l\Tf  '  ^-^  f""'^^'^  from  other  categorical  Lrcesf  th  j 

sometimes  help  o  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  particular  service;  Ihey  can  provide  a 

ZTJT  °'  '^'y       P"*^^^  direct  support ^of  an'^Sency's 

*Jm  f'oundations  in  New  Yoric  thinks  that  a  foundation 

should  eek^professional  staff  when  its  annual  grants  are  in  the  $300  000  range  The 
Jieory  IS  that  up  to  this  level  most  foundation  trustees  can  do  5le  iob  if  thev  work 
m  bit'Vi"'  that  beyond  $300,000,  expenditures  for  tlLff  cfnnit  onlj  2  fus  i 
Susl-  ''";/f\P?b^^'y  "sential  if  the  foundation  is  to  be  responsive  to  its  pibi 
trust.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  foundations  do  not  follow  this  advice  , 
examp  es  can  be  found  in  Qeveland.' Several  devices  are.  used  to  get  alS  the 

P  t^  S^^^^^  P^^^"""^  "P°"  the  kno-Sge  and 

patience  or  staff  of  other  foundations;  about  20  foundations  in  the.  Jewish  com- 

3S  and"' Wi7  Tf'  '"."^^  '°  informatiin;:ald  the  Gr  at^r 

S^H.  fmr,        '  /  Foundation  provides  a  vehicle  and  Staff  to  receive  and  allocate 

S  niJni  'P'^'  °f  these  devices,  some  professional  founda- 

"S  tinr^    •         '"•  Cleveland_beneye^that  many  grants  continue  ta^be  made  to 
J^TS-^'-lTZT^  ^nd-instftuttonsr-nit- 

hl^"^!^?  involved  are  older,  white,  conservative,  well-educated  " 

Jiwer  mnrf  ^n"".^"''  ^7  ^^'^        knowledge  of^and  no  communication  with  . 
newer  more  complex  and  less  comfortable  kinds  of  projects.  This  is  especially  true 
PR  ir'^    Projecis  and  those  having  racial  or  socially  controversial  overtones. 
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A  second  foundation  plateau  or  critical  mass  presents  itself  when  annual  grants 
get  into  the  millions.  At  this  point,  a  foundation  manager  can  afford  to  search  for 
highly  qualified  experts  in  specific  fields  -  urban  affairs,  health  care,  education, 
geriatrics,  criminal  justice,  women's  interests  and  other  categories.  A  foundation 
then  can  evaluate  in  depth  its  entire  operafTon  arfd  initiate  as  well  as  respond,  both 
long  range  and  short  term.  This  happy  plateau  w^  reached  some  time  ago  by  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  but  Homer  Wadsworth  has  a  basket  of  kittens  on  his  hands. 

 He  must  guide  them  with  silken  cords;  he  has  to  feed  them  regularly;  and  he  must 

keep  Ihem  busy-exploring  new^terxitory  while  nurturing  good  reasons  for  having 
them  stay  near  home.  The  resulting  benefits  to  social  service  in  Cleveland  are  real, 
immediate,  and  redolent.  Mr.  Wadsworth's  position  is  thus  the  envy  of  many 
foundation  managers  near  and  far. 

Individual  contributions  to  charity  in  the  Cleveland  area  make  up  the  great  bulk 
~^™joflall  private  support.  These  funds  have  high  visibility  when  administered  through 
Unit^  "lorch.  Catholic  Charities,  ^nd  thejeiviib^ Federation.  Annual  fund  drives 

involving  these  agencies  require  armies  of  volunteers  and  staff  ~~  

The  annual  United  Torch  drive  is  highly  organized  with  matching  commitments 
from  labor  and  management.  About  $23  million  was  raised  last  year,  which 
compares  with  the  $16  million  raised  in  St.  Louis  in  1974,  a  city  of  about  the  same 
size.  One  hundred  and  sixty  different  agencies  are  supported  in  part  through  this 
solicitation;  To  date,  additions  to  the  list  of  Torch  agencies  have  been  possible 
because  of  steady  growth  in  the  annual  solicitation.  However,  with  recession  and 
Torch's  historic  reluctance  to  provide  decent  burials  for  old  agencies,  the  outlook  is 
not  optimistic  for  larger  allocations  to  existing  members  and  additions  to  the  club. 

Catholic  Charities'  goal  for  the  spring  of  1975  was  $2.6  million.  This  will  fund 
its  various  agencies  in  northeastern  Ohio,  including  homes  for  the  aged,  Hope  House 
for  recovering  female  alcoholics,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.  It  solicits  primarily 
for  and  from  Catholic  families,  but  it  helps  a  number  of  people  outside  of  the 
Church,  and  in  turn  receives  some  support  from  outside  of  its  own  congregations. 

The  Jewish  Federation  conducts  a  highly  successful  annual  fund  drive  among  its 
approximately  80,000  constituents,  and  this  year  it  raised  $16.4  million.  Of  this,  $S 
million  goes  for  funding  of  local  Jewish  social  agencies,  the  balance  for  ^'overseas 
support."  Henry  Zucker,  the  federation's  executive  director,  has  advocated  an 
endowment  trust  within  and  for  the  benefit  of  the^federation.  Several  millions  are 
r)ow  in  hand  for  this  purpose.  Outside  of  the  JeN^ish  community,  there  are  some 
who  consider  this  to  be  a  shortsighted  isolationist  policy,  not  worthy  of  the  Jews* 
former  sense  of  commonality.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  common  cause  of 
minorities  that  Jews  once  shared  with  Blacks  in  Cleveland  has  changed  substantially 
since  the  mid  1960s.  The  Hough  Riots  of  1966  were  particularly  shocking  to  Jews 
^  who  thought  that  their  liberal  espousal  of  Black  progress  would  entitle  them  to  at 
least  a  modicum  of  acceptance  and  understanding.  When  Jews  were  looked  upon  by 
some  Blacks  as  no  better  than  honkies,  the  break  became  pronounced,  and  it  has 
never  been  healed  satisfactorily. 'As  part  of  this  transition.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  is 
now  an  island  in  the  Black  district,  and  there  are  increasing  pressures  to  move  it  to 
the  far  suburbs  where  its  constituents  have  fled. 

The  United  Labor  Agency  is  a  unity  group  representing  about  250,000  regional 
members  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  Teamsters,  and  the  United  Auto  Workers.  It  shares 
space  with  United  Torch  and  helps  solicit  from  union  members  60  percent  of 
United's  total  tollections.  Union  members  sit  on  social  agency  boards  and  help 
determine  policy  at  the  United  Torch  board  level.  Organized  labor  raises  other  funds 
through  and  for  its  members  for  special  services,  including  kidney  dialysis, 
counseling -in  a  variety  of  forms,  retiree  activities,  a  nursing  home  and  similar 
programs.  Its  members  and  families  primarily  are  served,  but  non-members  also 
benefit  There  is  a  clear  political  cleavage  between  county  and  city,  and  this,  sense 
of  disunity  trickles  over  to  the  generation  and  allocation  of  joint  funding  such  as 
United  Torch.  Neither  element  can  or  will  be  satisfied  completely  that  it  is  being 
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Kariouf  Ivnir  I? f[.''!i."  has.helped  to  initiate  Black  United  Funds 

of  vanous  types.  So  far  there  is  no  organized  effort  to  get  this  done  in  Cleveland. 
P  JriS  u '  Cleveland  Council  of  Churches  is  the  social  action  arm  of  the 
Protesunt  churches  of  the  region.  It  gets  involved  in  housine  rehabilitation 
lobbying  for  higher  welfare  payments,  rai^ng  money  for  emeriTy^ofd  p 
and  a  variety  of  other  actions.  Its  member  churches  grumbl?abou  The  JS's 
Sriit't"  Ztu""'  °"  -piSgS: 

In  total,  approximately  $10  million  is  raised  for  secular  social  service  work  by 

Chari^eT^rn?  °i  ^'^^^'^"'^  °^  ChuXs  CathoH? 

^rrlnt  j£-  T  '  ^'""'^  Federation.  Further" estimates  indicate  that  about  20 
percent  of-this-figure- IS  spent-for  social-service  within  the  inner  city. 

,!n  addition  to  all  of  these  organized  efforts,  there  are  also  great  numbers  of 
small  annual  individual  gifts  to  churches,  hospitals,-  garden  clubs,  art  and  culture 
organizations,  retirement  homes,  and  countless  others.  ■■ 

^J  !S^o?.^.^S4'^k:^4L^  !.".the  Philanthropip- 


nmrp«  miCTRs-^f;:  ^--i-iu—-^  x^niyayc,:,  III  me  pniianinropic- 

process  may  be  more  apparenOhan  real.^ln  items  of  direct  soliciation  forsoecific- 
projects,  the  newspapers  especially  are  prone  to  engage  theSes  in  shS-te  m 
unsophisticated, emotional  issues.  Their  inability  to%onducraTexier  ly  tafS 
pre-grant  analysis  sometimes  causes  post-grant  woes,  and  once  a  spu  Xheyoment 
S'on'ri"'  ^  P^^t!^"'^^"use  is  launched,  the  grant  in  effect  ha  beermade 
with  only  the  need  to  apply  the  bottom  line  number  and  write  the  check  The 
problem  isn't  a  lack  of  good  reporters,  but  rather  one  of  prio  es  -  a  charitable 
act  IS  designed  to  provide  a  positive  public  image,  and  not  to  sell  newspapefs 

By  far  the  greatest- service  rendered  by  the  media  in  charitable  giving  is  the  ability 
to  give  visibility  and  publicity  to  any  program  of  its  choice.  Thif  i  the  power  o 

rauSed'^^'n^^tTH  '°  'JT'  ^''^  P^^'^^'  °^  '°  P^°^"^«  contin'uing  and 
unqualined  support  The  media  can  arrange  seminars  and  talk  shows,  provide 
photographers  and  reporters,  solicit  audience  participation,  and  commTsS 
documentaries  on  complex  social  issues. 

there  ^rf 'IftL^v, '^►f  T'h  ^'s''''^ ^S^ncies  suDported  through  public  solicitations, 
there,  are  iterally  hundreds  of  obscure  organizations  designed  to  serve  specific 
constituencies  or  to  carry  out  a  particular  program  -  historical  soc  etTes  STv 
associations,  hospital  auxiliaries,  veterans' groups,  private  ihools  ethn  !  oreanS 
tions,  environmental  entities,^and  many  others.  '  organiza- 

t«  IJrJT'^^'^'^^^  °r      ^^""J^'  Federation  reports  that  for  every  dollar  contributed 
to  charity,  a  rule-of-thumb  factor  value  of  $2.50  can  be  applied  as  an  aireSe  of  • 
volunteer  services.  With  such  a  great  variety  of  activities  from'  whi  h  ^o  fhoS  S> 
one  who  wants  to  volunteer  fii  Cleveland  need  feel  left  out.  VoSrism  is  aSdT? 

c^r!cen^h:f^'°'?l  °^       '^"'^^  States,  but  the  cons^nST  s  th  f  the 

concept  IS  at  leas  holding  its  own  in  Cleveland.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  oward 
more  working  wives,  thus  there"  are  fewer  young  women  entering  the  fie^Hf 
voluntarism.  Militant  Avomen'^  groups  denounce  female  voluntarism  as  a  male  ploy 
to  keep  women  out  of,the  job  marJ<et,  thus  denigrating  its  social  acceptability 

A  further  complicating  factor  is  the  growing  tendency  to  charity-hop:  a  woman 
■may  counse  alcoholics  in  January,  stuff  envelopes  for  a  health  ca  e  group  in  MaS 
r  hlvXr^^  ^"""^     ^'ll  '°  ^he-  retarded  in  September,  and  push 

the  hospital  cheer  wagon  in  November.  This  adds  a  cost  factor  to  the  re  uiting  and 
?f"Z^Mf  '"•'^•'J  ^'^^  underscores  the  need  for  a  more-^hS ted  use 

h™.  activities  must  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them' to- 

YonnTnLT"'"^^"  the.  Community,  to  steer  and  shape  its  evoluSo^ 

Sr^hf  Tiv"""'!'  ^  8"?"  opportunities  to  sit  on  boards,  and  to  enter 

Zu,*'"i  '^'"^"y-  conscious  efforts  must  b^  designed  to 

allow  volunteers  to  wrn  course  credit  toward  a  degree,  wherever  possible.  It  all 
adds  up  to  sharing  the  power,  and  hopefully  those  in  Cleveland  who  are  in  a 
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position  to_bring_this_abo.ut_wi!l_do  so  before  their  vital  tradition  of  voluntarism 
goes  into  a  irreversible  decline.  .   

By  far  the  greatest  problem  in  voluntarism  is  racial  —  whites  ari  unable  to  work 
in  the  Black  community  in  any  numbers  because  of  fear  and  cultural  differences, 
and  Blacks  are  not  steeped  in  the  notion  of  voluntary  action.  This  is  but  the  most 
obvious  of  problems  in  the^  field  of  voluntary  action  in  Cleveland,  and  the 
continuing  strength  of  many  charitable  organizations  depends  upon  an  honest 
confrontation  otthe  issues. 

An  on-site  review  of  the  activities  of  funding  sources  in  Cleveland  is  enough  to 
lull  the  most  convinced  skeptic  into  believing  that  all  is  well  in  charitable  giving  in 
the  region.  The  good  feeling  lasts  well  beyond  the  written  r^ccrd^.  .andj:hrough 

 interviews  with  carefully  selected  operational  people.  That  veil  begins  to  lift  a  bit  in 

talks  with  some  of  the  more  pragmatic  and  despairing  leaders  in  and  out  of 
organizations,  and  when  visits  are  niade  on  St.  Clair,  E.  55th,  Cedar  and  E.  105th, 
then  across  town  to  Lorain  Avenue,  over  to  Detroit  Avenue  and  back  to  the  Public 
Square.  Such  discussions  and  a  one-hour  tour  do  not  constitute  course  credit  for  a 
degree  in  urban  affairs,  but  they  do  reveal  some  excellent  opportunities  for 
charitable  activities  and  the  need  for  a  basic  reappraisal  of  the  power  structure  in 
Cleveland.  'The  Inability  of  people  to  effect  a  more  equitable  distribution  oLwealth 
and  power  lies  at  the  heart  of  ills  in  American  society,  and  manifests  itself  visibly  in 
Cleveland." 

Abandoned  housing  in  Cleveland  points  up  a  national  disgrace  that  will  require  a 
comBinatbn  of  government  and  private  funding,  plus  people-sweat,  to  slow  the 
process  and  hopefully  turn  it  around. 

^  Police  oppressiveness  has  been  well  docum.ented.  Its  entrenched  power  will  be 
^  difficult  to  root  out  without  emasculating  the  organization's  effectiveness  and 

/  humane  elements.  Better  training  for  promising  middle-echelon  officers; 
opportunities  for  long-term  community  level  dialogue;  the  early  retirement  of 
inflexible  .officers,  with  the  possibility  of  the  business  sector  providing  them 

,  short-term  interim  jobs  -  some  Cleveland  observers  feel  all  of  these  would  help  the 
image  of  the  police  and  improve 'the  department's  effectiveness. 

The  public  school  system  is  graduating  students  unable  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
Cleveland's  rapidly  changing  job  market.  A  substantial  number  or  high  school 
students  are  psychologically  unable  to  take  advantage  of  a  curriculum  that  is 
essentially  middle-class  oriented.  But  few  see  more  relaxed  open  classroom  regimen 
as  the  answer  for  most  Cleveland  schools.  Betty  Cope's  educational  TV  station  is 
able  and  willing  to  cooperate,  and  the  business  community  can  be  called  on  to  play 
a  more  active  role  in  providing  training  with  up-to-date  equipment.  Educators  argue 
that  if  more  vocational  education  is  provided,  the  business  community  will  have  to 
hire  as  many  graduates  as  possible,  and  the  balance  will  have  to  be  absorbed  in 
some  new  form  of  national  service.  Cleveland  knows  it  cannot  afford  to  have  up  to 
50  percent  of  its  18-to-25-year-old  youth  idle.  Black  people  comprise  48  percent  of 
Cleveland's  population,  anc}  a  substantial  portion  of  them  are  in  desperate  need  of 
nutrition  education  and  better  diets  to  combat  obesity,  arthritis,  and  hypertension. 
But  first-class  ambulatory  medical  care  in  the  inner  city  is  a  rare  commodity.  The 
new  Glenville  Health  Association  shows  promise,  and  should  it  be  successful,  it  can 
be>  duplicated. 

The  40,00P  Puerto  Ricans  crowded  nfiostly  into  the  near  west  side  are  a 
desperately  oppressed  minority.  They  are  written  off  as  unreachable,  leaderless  and 
fragmented  —  exactly  how  the  Black  community  was  described  not  too  long  ago. 
The  search  is  for  long-term  programs,  with  patience  and  a  willingness  to  go  more 
than  half  way,  that  can  help  these  people  live  witK  a  new  culture*without  losing 
their  own.  / 

Opportunities  for  minorities  in  Cleveland  management  are  itill  distressingly 
^  inadequate.  Five  years  ago  the  Blacks  in  Management  Club  hacr  five  members.  It* 
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22,  tardly  representative  of  the  Black  population,  or  of  its  trainine 
s?^  lar  •ms^Llonr  'h^'f"''""  "^^"^  S^^^uafe 'programs  at  nf^aS  anf 
op^irtlniSeL'^^^^^^  ""'"^^'^  ''"P'"^^"        gi^^"  equal 

women '^TheSv'u"!^'!  "'"'i?'  8°°^  opportunities  for  well-qualified  working 
S„  f      .u^  ''^""^  *2^P  young  husband  and  wife  teams  are 

opting  for  other  more  enlightened  markets.  A  census^of  almost  any  maior  or 
rnidd  ejechelon  bus  mess  establishment  reveals  that  the  real  decisior^makTng  power! 
in  the  hands  of  well-educated  white  males.  .  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  number  and  variety  of  Cleveland  social  agencies  that  receive  erants 
^?rh.>f/"''-^'^".'"^^°Py'  «>'"e  °f  these  don't  get  their  jharejd  here  are S 
'-^tra^quajV  acseiymg.groups  that  never  cp/Tglint  biHl^therS^^TkS^ 
the  system  they  are  inarticulate,  or  ihey  lack*  an  advocate-spokesman  There  is  no 

ey^HlS  Set?' -t^""  "'""f-  °"  getting  their  ^Ifposai?  tog  her 

SivaKdi  »Ph'st-cated  groups  for  the  available  public  and 

There  Vre  great  numbers  of  scholarships  available  in  the  region  but  acce«  tn 
.nformatiol,  concerning  their  availability  is  neither  centralized  nof  ShistUted 

wca^lhJ  Sole^l^rr'Acc?  •  !H''^^"^'^"y.thc  privilege  of  upper-middle-class  and 
weaitny  people.  The  Bar  Association  and  its  individual  member  firms  still  have  time 

SHentSi:.  '  "'^ °^ '  ^^p^S 

ch^^hc^^  amount  of  wealth  that  was  generated  "within  Cleveland  has  migrated  to  the  • 

beKs^atk1nX^l:v  '"''""^T-  "".^"^  capiSi  rTghtfJK" 

b.  u,orlfor  thoK  City,  where  responsible  and  representative  trustees  could  put  it 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  of  the  region. 

Community  Pevelopment  Act  funds  now  being  allocated  to  city  governments  for 
their  disbursement  represent  an  enormous  amount  of  power  and  giroZrtun  tv 
for  citizen  input  on  public  policy.  Forums  are  needed  to  encourage  groups  o 
organize  and  become  knowledgeable  in  dealing  effectively  with  Z  ne J  SoK 

libi'rv"!i«a.°^\!"  ^''^  ^^^^  J.'"'''  ^^""'^  '".the  nation  in  per  capita 

2"  estimated  26,000  functional  illiterates  in'  the  dtv 
Educational  TV  retirees,  and  unemployed  teachers  have  not  been  effectively 
mobilized  to  deal  with  this  probleir). '  '  erreciiveiy 

cnIr!?Jnf^u  '''?'°8H«.  some  quiet  breast-beating  in  corporate  board  rooms 
concerning  the  individual  compSfiJes'  posture  and  commitment  to  S 
responsibility,  but  there  is  often  little  action  and  even  ?2s  "nsu?  among 

Sedt'h.Toeool?'?  °t'V'''"'"'  "^^  '=°""P^^'  the  timrh^! 
arrived  to  hire  people  who  can  meld  the  expectat  ons  of  society  with  the  new 

■ZTl^frlTV'^  ..^'^"'^       'T    ^^8'°"^'  '=°"«Pt  that  ca'n  h  Ip  to  guid^ 
less  flexible  corporations,"  says  one  observer.  ••  ^ 

Regionalism  in  Cleveland  is  about  as  welcome  as  poverty.  The  more  enlightened 
eaders,  having  learned  that  the  city  and  the  county  aVe  inextricabinnkeH  STer 
SoDoS'SntS  H-V^'''-       °^  '  responsibility  to  SisK  orur^s^a'nd^o 
,  tSScfiSTorml^S  ptg'S'"^        '^'y  —'"8 
,  Art  and  culture  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  affluent  Cleveland  suburbanites  are  not 
made  avaHable  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  lower-income  and  especially  inn  -cS 
.  H^tv?'''  '•  ^''m  ^'""ty  °f  "i^jor  cultural  organizations 

Vm  It  iir"t-,,'^°'^  «'°"P?  I''  the  hope  that  Washington  wNl  bail 

them  out  before  the  stage  roof  falls  in.  Some  outsiders  see  the  tragic  flllacy  n  th 
forlorn  hope,  that  because  of  the  extremely  narrow  clientele  of  these  orgaSon 
there  is  not  national  consensus  to  save  them,  and  recognfze  that  the  f  resMS"  ' 
TieddS^  '°  reorienf  their  Sties  toS: 
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Cleveland  is  well  known  for  its  necklace  of  municipal  parks,  but  in  the  last  10 
years  this  jewel  has  become  less  sparkling  as  the  city's  available  funds  for*park 
purposes  have  dimi'^ished.  There  is  yet  no  audible  dialogue  that  might  lead  to  an 
eventual  regionalization  of  some  or  all  of  these  parks  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider  and 
larger  ciientele. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Associated  Foundation  has  never  fully  lived  up  to  its 
original  goal  of  directing  foundation  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  inner  city, 
primarily  because  foundations  were  unwilling  to  delegate  much  or  any  of  their 
power  to  this  staffed  entity,  and  also  because  the  Associated  Foundation. was 
reluctant  to  demand  such  a  commitment  in  its  founding  instrument.  But  through  its 
merger  with  tht  Cleveland  Foundation,  much  larger  fund  sources  have  been  given  a^^ 
thrust  toward  the  more  imaginative  community  efforts  pioneered  by  GCAF.  Since 
there"are~many-small  foundations  that  can't  afford  staff,  Vid  whose  evaluation 
-  .techniques  seldom  transcend  those  of  a  family  member  engaging  in  a  pleasant 
hobby,  the  Cleveland  Foundation  assigned  a  full-time  staff  member  to  serving  other 
smallerToundations.  It  further  has  the  opportunity  to  encourage  the  establishment  ^ 
of  an  indepenr^ejnt  agency  that  can  provide  grant  evaluation  services  for  its  member 
foundations.  Bank  trust  departments  speak  of  being  especially  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  service,  and  might  very  weil  form  the  nucleus  for  a  nonprofit  corporation. 

The  power  of  the  charitable  process  in  this  northern  Ohio  region  lies  in  the 
reassuring  human  element  stamped  indelibly  on  the  countless  individual  acts  of 
charity  that  make  the  whole.  There  is  a  dominant  elitism,  reflecting  vestiges  of  a 
discredited  paternalism.  There  is  questioning  of(  the  narrow  base  of  this  decision- 
making structure,  and  even  rumbHngs  'of  some  strange,  new  and  wonderful  Trojan 
Horses  that  have  slipped  quietly  into  elegant  board  rooms.  The  states  of  both  the 
economy  and  the  political  system  are  such  that  they  have  a  dampening  impact  on 
private  philanthropy  in  the  region,  but  these  negative  influences  also  have  afforded 
funding  sources  their  greatest  opportunities. 

The  impact  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  and  of  some  of  the  more  active  private 
foundations  is  plainly  visible  throughout  the  area.  They  demonstrate  a  refreshing 
willingness  to  take  a  chance  while  reflecting  a  true  flaManders  conservation  that 
shies  away  from  (hipping  at  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 

The  mood  of  Cleveland  mirrors  the  insecurity  and  anxiety  that  permeates  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  But  no  one  is  selling  out  and  moving  to  Ontario.  Instead  of  dark 
despair,  there  is  dogged  determination  to  try  just  one  more  time.  Many  of  those 
who  are  living  at  a  bare  subsistence  level  are  still  abiding  for  the  most 'part  by  the 
rules  of  the  system  -  but  just  barely.  Private*  funding  sources  in  Cleveland  hear 
about  and  see  clearly  the  need  for  a  reorientation  of  national  priorities,  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  and  for  a  genuine  sharing  of  the  power. 

If  private  philanthrofJ^y  is  a  last  hurrah  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  historians  of 
the  future  may  ve/y  well  identify  Cleveland  as  having  been  a  last  visible  landmark. 
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tHE  ANATOMY  OF  GIVING 


PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  IN  DES  MOINES- 

Calvin  Kentfield+ 

Mike  Scione,  who  runs  a  pizza  bar  on  Tenth  Street  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  -  just 
around  the  corner  from  the  Bachelors'  Bookstore  that  costs  fifty  cents  to  get  into 
and  sells  photographs  and  memorabilia  of  other  kinds  of  love  -  Mike  loves  his  son 

hif.t"f„"?flH  'f'  ''"'^  '!'VP.^r"V'"'8e  of-hi$  father  except  that  his  mSlistache  is 
black  instead  of  gray.  And  Mike  loves  people  in  general.  "Sure,"  he  says.  "I  eive  to 
pwple  I  don  t  care  wAo  they  are.  If  I've  got  "it  and  they  need  it,.l  give  it  to  'em. 
Christ!  And  the  sad-eyed  bai  maid  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  MoinesJ  \v#io  wants  to  go 
-back  to  Virginia  to  visit  her  mother,  says,  "I  know  there  are  people  who.need  help. 
I  ve  seen  them.  I  give  because  they  need  it,"  adding,  to  change  the  subitct  "I'm  iust 
not  in  a  dishwashing  mood  tonight."  Such  people  practice  philanthropy  in  the 
original  Greek  translation,  "love  to  mankind'^- often  change  the  subject  out  of 
Shyness  or  modesty  while  people  who  don't  give  to  other  people,  either  personally 
or  through  organizations  or  institutions,  are  often  belligerent  and  defensive.  The 
waitress  at  the  Swizzle  Stick  which  does  a  heavy  lunch  and  martini  business  in 
dov/ntown  Des  Moines,  said  loudly,  defiantly,  "I  don't  give  {o  nobody,  charity 
begins  at  home.  If  the  government  took  over  all  the  charity,  there'd  just  be  more 
Sre  of  themSlvei°"  ^"'^  ""^^  '  '^^^^  "°  sympathy  for  people  who  can't  take 
Some  people  in  Des  Moines  feel"  that  "it's  useless  to  give  to  an  institution  or  a 
charity  fund  drive  such  as  United  Way  or  the  Heart  Fund  or  whatever  because  all 
the  money  gets  siphoned  off  on  the  way  down  through  the  organization.  Or  they've 
ted  memorably  bad  personal  experiences  with  pharitable  bureaucracies.  Terry 
Qanville,  a  sales  representative,  said,  "I'll  not  give  Red  Cross  or  United  Way  one 
tein  dimfc  I  was  in  the  service  and  I  got  stomped  on  by  the  R.C.  (Red  Cross)  for 

»^3L^^°'^^^c°.u'  ^  ^  '^^^^y  tow"  who  was  in  Des  Moines 

attending  one  of  the  city  s  non-stop  conventions  (Real  Estate  Dealers,  Independent 

nsurance  Men,  Governor's  Conference  on  the  Aging,  Furniture  Salesmen:  "Welcome 
Iowa  Furniture  Salesmen''),  Dave  Brockefton  gives  some  of  his  money  to  the  Cancer 

SS"  h'/ct^H^"R"??'.'  '^if'^  °^  ""^'f-  ."'^  8°  ^""^-^h.  so  it's  not 
foreS^to"  ^  8'^^  ^         ^°  t'lat  Unifed  Cimpaign  unless  I'm 

So  there's  the  rub.  It  makes  an  ordinary  person  sore  not  to  be  able  to  fiave  faith 
in  the  lns^ltutlons  that  his  money  passes  through,  b-it  a  soref  point,  a  more  abrasive 
rub  in  loving  mankind  is  to  be  forced- to. 

.1,  ^J°"'  ^".'■"''"'■^  "'em?"  Mid,  "You^iow,  I  give  money  to  United  Way  because 
^.the  boss  up  in  the  office  keeps,a  list  and  the  pressure's  on.  I  really  hate  the  idea.  If 
•  I  knew  where  the  dollar  was  going,  if  it  was  not  going  out  of      pocket  into 

whTSforL'f  V.Tli'  r"'^4?"  ^'^'P^Sh  too  many  hands  -"(Mary  MannasmitH, 
who  works  for  United  JVay  inT)es  Moines  and  who  has  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  explained,  quite  logically,  that  to  run  an 
err^ient  organization  you  must  have  a  competent  staff  and  to  obtain  a  competent 
sUff  you  must  offer  a  reasonable  salary.)  s 
•  As  for  pressure  -  Robert  Burnett,  poTsident  of  Meredith  Corporation,  a  major 
nationiO  publishing  firm,  said:  "We'd/never  permit  a  supervisor  to  s^y  to  an 

Hhe  late  Mr.  Kentfield  waj  a  novelist  and  free-lance  writer. 
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employee,  'Look,  you  give  to  United  Way  or  else,*  but  we  do  run  a  vigorous 
campaign  and  with  some  success.  Our  non-union  employees  respond  very  well,  But 
our  union  employees  pretty  much  ignore  the  whole  thing,"  adding,  "I  don't  know 
why  that  is."  • 

An  executive  at  Younkers,  a  department  store  chain,  said,  "WeVe  very  strong  on 
United  Way  here  because  it's  the  cheapest  way  of  providing  general  services.  Wc 
don't  pressure  our  employees  to  give.  We  up  here  on  the  fourth  floor  [the  executive 
offices)  have  our  own  guidelines,  you  may  be  sure,  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  man 
selling  shoes  or  the  girl  in  cosmetics,  we  have  meetings  and  show  the  United  Way 
film,  and  we  announce  our  annual  goals  as  a  corporation  and  different  departments 
may  set  up  competitions  among  themselves,  but  I  don't  call  that  pressure.  We  give 
everyone  a  pledge  card  and  we  do  insist  that  all  the  cards  be  returned.  If  one  says 
zero,  one  of  us  up  here  might  pay  a  visit  to  see  what  the  beef  is  and  try  to 
straighten  jl  out,  but  nobody  pressures  anybody.  Now  I  know  some  companies  -  "  * 

And  Walter  Walsh,  public  relations  executive  for  Bankers*  Life,  the  largest 
insurance  company  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  said,  ''Unlike  some  companies^  we 
do  not  pressure  oi^r  people  to  give  to  anything.  We  have  some  guidelines,  of  course, 
but  we  don't  ask  what  our  people  give.  I  know  an  executive  here  who  gave  ten  dollars 
while  his  share  would  be  more  like  four  hundred,  but  the  only  reason  I  know  that 
is  because  he  told  me. 

"The  rich  people  in  town  tend  to  be  niggardly,  yet  the  United  Way  here  has  one 
of  the  best  records  in  th*e  coun*  Bankers'  Life  is  the  largest  contributor  to  United 
Way,  yet  they  always  say  we  don't  give  enough.  Wealthy  people,  individuals  or 
families  who  have  made  themselves  into  foundations  which,  of  course,  they  have  to 
.  .  do  for  tax  reasons,  they  give  money  but  they  don't  like  to.  Most  of  the  money  is 
corporate  contributions.  I'm  president  of  the  syn^phony,  and  the  most  any  single 
individual  gave  to  the  orchestra  last  year  was  $500  and  he  was  easily  rich  enough  to 
give  $15,000/' 

In  the  restauiant 'of  the  new  Embassy  Club,  Maddic  Glazer  said,  "Any  damn  fool 
can  give  away  money.  That's  what  my  father  always  said.  But  he  said.  To  give  it 
away  intelligently  so  its  results  don't  become  a  burden  to  the  community  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do/"  Maddie  Glazer  was  a  Levitt.  The  Levitts  are  a  Jewish  financial  family, 
^and  being  rich  and  Jewish  in  Des  Moines  is,  indeed,  slightly  different.  Xhc 
,  community  of  which  the  Levitts  are  a, -part  iend^  to  be  very  low  key  and  very 
\    generous  particularly  to  hospitals  and  colleges.  The  Levitt  base  is  Dial  Finance 
/  '     whic^,  so  th)  rumor  goes,  is  quitely  considering  a  merger  with  Chase  Manhattan,  a 
y        partnership  that,  were  it  to  come  about,  would  control  incredible  amounts  of 
money  in  this  country.  Their  new  Financial  Center  Is  by  far  the  tallest  building  in 
Des  Moines  (thejiew  Ruan  Center  will  be  considerably  taller  but  it's  still  abuilding) 
overpowering  even  the  golden  domes  of  the  state  capitpl  which  resides  on  a 
substantial  hill.  The  Embassy  Club  is  on  top  of  the  Financial  Center  and  Middie 
caU^^  her  "baby"  and  so  does  everybody  else.  She  found  the  architect  and  the 
>  designer  and  went  arpund  personally  tdSthe  private  u/undations  to  scurry  up  the 

money  from  potential  members.  Over  martinis  at  her  club,  she  said,  "First  of  all,  * 
anonymity  is  long  gone.  When  people  give  money  these  days,  jthey  want  other 
people  to  know  it" 

And  over  at  Bankers'  Life,  which  did  not  chip  in  for  Maddie's  "Baby"  becaOse 
they  have  their  own  executive  dining  room,  Walter  Walsh  said  in  a  slightly  subtler 
way  than  Maddie  Glazer;  "We've  pledged  hajf  a  million  tQ  the  new  downtown 
^  theater  and  plaza,"  adcling  that  because  they  were  the  first  to  give  and  fed  the  way 
for  others,  they  had  reserved  the  privilege  of  naming  the  plaza.  He  laughed,  "Wc 
wouldn't  go  so  ^r  as  to  call  it  Bankers'  Life  Plaza,  we'd  be  subtler  than  that,  we'd 
name  it  after  our  founder  probably.  Now  I  hear,  though,  that  one  guy  y^ill  pledge  a 
million  dollars  if  he  can  name  the  plaza,  and  I  know  hell  call  it  his  Plaza.''  ^ 

The  Gardner  Cowles  Foundation  has  pledged  a  million  and  a  half;  so  the  final 
O  ""'^  foi  the  plaza  is  anybody's  guess.  The  Cowles  Foundation  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
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M5liS?„H'^,'^°cf '""^^''l^-  ^'1*'  "r^P'P'^  monopoly  in  Minneapolis  and  Des 
nrS-  1.  '^^^  readership  throughout  the  Middle  West.  Richly' successful  and 
professronally  prestigious,  the  morning  Des  Moms  Register  and  he  afternoon 

e^£2e"'T?         -k",  '°  '\       ^Hil':^''''  words  of  one  corSSe 

^^ffrnr^'  A  -^u^  attributes  of  a  cold-blooded  creature,  incapable  of. noble' 
enterprise  and  with  great  potential  for  capricious  hostility."  h  o    oi  •  no^le 

n  time,' it's  the  head  of  the  Gardner  Cowlos  Foun'dation  (the  R&T) 

J?'!ln,'"f"R'V'-'.V^°'  °f  ^^'^^''^  0'^'=".  the  present  mayor  and 

lith^  S   ninP  2nn  ^'^  'J'      ^"^'^'''"P^  ar'msm'town  to  cLe  up 

.with  the  nine  million  needed  for  the  downtown  theater  and  plaza.  "Some  years 

^rf  T'"?'  "^^^  's.  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Dressed  Meat  Company 

wl^'hT  ""'H     ^'l  '^'^  ^  honed  sense  of  humor,  5aid! 

after  we  had  all  got  together  and  created  Gray's  Lake  City  Park  we  chanced  the 
name  of  the  road  to  the  airport  from  S.W.  21st  Street  or  Airport  RoaS  as  t  wa^ 
from  l^hf  S  1  V7  Drive  4,ecause  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  Arbo  e  urn  acro« 
?nTin  ^"'.^'hai  flowered  so  beautifully  in  the  spring.  About  that  time  Mike 
Cowles  married  Fleur  who  took  a  lot  of  the  Cowles  money  and  started  that 
disastrous,  crazy  magazine  Flair  with  all  the  holes  in  it,  and  she  almys  c  aS  tha 
the  drive  was  named  for  her.  The  Cowles  people  have' been  notS&  SSJnt  '' 
That  s  a  long  parenthesis,  but  Walter  Walsh  at  Banker's  Life  went  .on- 

Sometimes  we  publicize  our  contributions  and  sometimes  we  don't.  We're  a  tru'* 
mutual  company,  not  exactly  a  cooperative  but  owned  by  the  policyholders  and 
Zn-^r  v"- '°  P^°'""  '"'  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  orDSr'  we 
inniJ'""''  " '  L".  '"'''^f"  t°  the  people  out  there  how  much  of  hdr 
money  we're  spending  in  Des  Moines,  but  here  we  like  people  to  know  about  it 

I  think  business  men  have  been  bum-rapped  by  the  public  in  eeneral  and  I 
thinkjhey  tend  to  bum-rap  themselves.  Thef're^generally  S.ore  altrufstk  than  Sey 

nhlfnST'i"."'"^'  philanthropy,  is  not  an  ancient' word.  It  derives  from  a  legal- 
philosophical  term  used  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Auguste  Comte  father  of 
"YeT"  Walsh  "PP^^''  to 'egoism  a^?S^ 

wl'^ay  «1?to"lT'''"^""  '  ^'''"^  more^lgyistic  than 

HnJnfnu,'^''''^!]  ^^l^  """'"^thy  is  on  the  City  Council  and  is  a  champion  of 

It  fnr  ^""t''  '^y"^  °f       Moines  before  Richard  Olsen  In  h° 

ear  y-  forties,  he's  vice-president  of  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  which  is  in  the  fie  d  of 
?f.CS  ^'"'1"  '"^  was  founded  back  in  the  days  of  the  (^^^e  !  Depres  on  by 

E'time  .nd  1>T°'^  P.f  P'''  ^"^  «""P^"'"  8'^'=  their  mon?y  aSd 

their  time  and  thtir  services,"  he  said,  "goes  back  to  the  European  tca'dition  th^t 
people  that  had  money  made  gifts  to  those  who  didn't.  Largesse.  Of  co&fse  thev 
usually  made  quite  a  show  about  it.  Here  it's  a  tradition  and  a  responsibilS  Our 
company  makes  money  out  of  the  community  so  it's  our  obligationTo  put  some  of 
rt  back  into  .improving  the  community.  An  awful  lot  of  people  don't,  of  course. 
There  s  so  much  untapped  money  in  this  city.  It's  yery  hard  these  days  to  eet 
TAT"'"^  'n /^positive  way.  They'll  get  excited  in  a L^ar/fe  way,  bui-Th?s 
days  there's  sucH  a  distrust  of  institutions  of  all  kinds. 

and  nC'^nJ^  n  P'^  P^f'^'v^'.  ^^"^  ^^°0'000  to  the  downtown  theater 

and  plaza.  O.K.  that's- Dave's  ^jDavid  K.uidenif.,  Jr.   pet  project.  Well,  you  know 
pave  comes  to  me  and  says  the  theater  downtown  will  helj  beautify  the  city -and' 
downtown  certainly  needs  some  help  -  so  we  write  a  check,  and  then  when  have 
a  project,  then  they  write  a  check.  Private  money-has  to  do,  and  not  all  private 

nn  fh«  icfcl°"  '  T"  East  pes  Moines  who  is  Suspicious  of  all  the  money 
?f  .     '"^'^  1°  f""'''        theater  and  he  says  to  hell  with 

It  he  couldnt  care  less  about  a  theater  or  an  art  gallery  or  a  science  center.  They're 
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just  forthe  benefit  of  the  rich  establishment,  he  thinks.  He  dqesn't  realize  it's  part  of  .| 
his  heritage,  probably  the  most  important  part,  continuing  and  preserving  his  '\ 
traditions,  but  you  can't  tell  him  that,  he  doesn't  realize  it.  So  we  do  it  ourselves.**  ! 

The  Des  Moines  Art  Center  (The  Edmondson  Art  Center,  to  be  exact,  because  ft 
was^old  man  Edmondson  who  wanted  it  in  the  first  place  and  who  left  the  money 
for  it)  has  been  admired  throughout  the  country.  Designed  by  Eero  Saarinen  and 
added  to  by  1.  M.  Pei,  it's  a  beautiful  structure  to  behold,  and  it's  plastered  with^ 
commemorative  plaques  to  Edmondson,  the  Cowles  Foundation  who  paid  for  a' 
gallery,  the  Blank ^^Foundation,  on  and  on.  A  few  individual  pieces  have  been  given 
or  lent  anonymously,  but  very,  very  few*  Philanthropy  in  altered  form  exists,  and 
altruism  as  opposed  to  egoism  perhaps,  but  anonymity,  as  Maddie  Glazer  said,  is 
long  gone. 

**Here  at  Younkers,"  an  executive  said,  **we  have  no  pet  projects  though  we  give 
generally  to  health  and  education.  We  happen  to  believe  that  a  healthy  community 
is  a  better  comn^unity  and,  of  course,  better  for  us.  Now  before  he  died,  old  man  j 
Meredith  had  this  dream  of  a' Boy's  Club  which  we  didn't  need.  We  needed  other 
things,  we  needed  scholarships  for  minority  kids,  we  needed,  well,  lots  of  things, 
but  we  didn't  need  ^  Boys'  Club,  olt's  a  duplication  of  service.  We  have  a  fine, 
vigorous  YMCA  that  takes  good  care  of  the  boys,  so  he  couldn't  raise  any  support. 
But  then  he  died,  so  the  cry  went  up  again  for  the  club  as  a  memorial  to  the  old 
.man.  Sentiment  ran  high  so  we  got  this  damn  Boys'  Club  which  nobody  will 
support  now  because  it's  a  waste  of  money.  I  may  be  an  ingrate,  but  I  personally 
think  some  of  our  organizations  have  outlived  their  time."  He  threw  up  his  hands  as 
he  ticked  off  a  national  ecumenical  group -then  he  changed  the  subject.  *'We 
believe  very  strongly  that  our  people  should  participate  personally  in  community 
affairs,  not  just  write  checks," 

In  the  red-brick  Gothic-cum-Tudor  pile  that  houses  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
and  other  Meredith  homemaking  publications,  Robert  Burnett  said,  ^Though  I'm 
president  of  a  large  corporation,  I  have  no  personal  foctune.  New  Ted  Meredith,  our 
chairman  of  the  board  does.  He  has  the  Meredith  Foundation  and  they  give  money  I 
to  alL^kinds  of  things,  but 'the  corporation  gives  money,  and  we  give  our  personal 
time  and  service,  out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community." 

in  the  quiet,  but  crowded  Walnut  Room  of  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Owen 
Fleming  gave  a  loud  cheerful  laOgTi  atod^Sid,  **Honestly,  the  reason  we  give  away 
money  is  ^excess  profits."  Owerf^s  Dressed  Beef  company  is  a  part  of  National 
By-Products  Inc..  He  laughed  again,  "We  recycle  animals,"  he  said.  **You  have  to _ 
realize  that  everyone  is  in  a  foundation  because  we  have  to  be.  You  funnel  great 
chunks  of  your  money  into  a  tax-exempt  foundation  so  you'r^  expected  to  give 
part  of  it  away,  but  you  give  It  away  the  way  you  want  to . . .  The  tiny  percent  you 
give  away  hardly  matters.  Anybody  who  says  they'd  give  away  the  kind  of  money 
they  do  without  a  tax  write-off  \s  lying.  The  problem. is^ho  to  give  the  money  to. 
\  I'm  president^of  the  Red  Cross,  myjvife  was  fund  raiser  for  United  Way.  The  goals 
are  posted,  but  they  don*t  maize  it  They  shove  things  around  so  it  looks  like  they 
"  make  it,  but  they  don't  So  where  does  the  money  come  from?  It's  made  up  by  the 
^government.  Personally,  I  wish  the  government  would  take  over  the  whole  thing, 
but  the  way  it  is,  if  private  corporations  didn't  support  puqiic  services,  everything 
would  collapse.  ^ 

"We're  trying  to  do  something  about  downtown,  and  with  the  money  in  this 
town,  the  nine  million  we  need  to  raise  \s  peanuts,  bt|t  when  we  get  this  little  bitty 
^theater  thing  under  way,  and  people  can  see  how  beautiful  it  is,  we  can  start  the  , 
whole  thing  snowballing.  Look  at.Minrteapolis,  what  a  really  beautiful  thing  they've 
done.  Downtowns  are  dying  all  over.  We  don't  have  the  heavy  racial  or  crim#  ~ 
problems  here  that  some  larger  cities  have  today,  but  1  don't  go  downtown  at  night 
except  to  the  Des  Moines  Club...  Here  it's  the  conservative  City  Council  that's 
holding  everything  up.  We  n^ed  a  neW  downtown,  we  need  to  save  the  city,  and  it's 
O   )  to  us  to  do  it,  the  government  t^n't/' 
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'  At  City  Hall  which,  though  it's  not  the  most  imposing  structure  in  town,  sits 
nicely  near  the  Des  Moines.  River,  the  present  mayor,  Richard  Olsen,  explained  the 
situation.  Let  me  tell  ypu,  eight  years  ago  I  held  a  meeting  with,  I  suppose  you'd 
call  them,  city  fathers  to  raise  two  million  dollars  of  private  money  for 
t!^'n^'"'"^  of-dowritown  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  I  had  pledges  for  only 
540U,U00,  so  we  couldnt  do  anything.  Since  th&\,  by  talking  to  the  insurance 
companies  and  such,  saying  ''.ook,  it's  time  to  get  your  heads  out  of  the  sand  and 
look  at  your  community,'  a  kind  of  public  spirit  began  to  develop  so  now  we'll  get 
the  nine  million  and  for  the  first  time  we've  got  some  positive  excitment  eoine  It 
would  be  a  terrible  shame  if  the  Feds  were  to  step  in  now  and  dampen  that 
enthusiasm.  -       .  ^ 

"Without  private  funding  the  public  service's  and  i'mprovenfent  practices  would' 
collapse,    the  mayor  said.  "It  was  the  private  sector  that  stepped  in  back  then 
^  wljen,  like  other,  (pities,  we  were  having  our  racial  troubles  -  we  had  several 
bombings -The  City  Council  would  do  nothing,  so  private  money  paid  for  the 
recruiting  of  more  policemen." 

..,  ffJis  country  is  an  essential  and  worthwhile  thing," 

,  Walter  Walsh  said,  an  integral  part  of  a  free  society.  Without  it  there  would  be 
chaos,  and  it  doesn't  take  long  for  a  community  to  descend  into  chaos.  There  are 
certain  things  that  private  philanthropy  can't  do,  things  that  are  properly  left  to 
government  which  has  its  place.  Now,  1  don't  mean  to  sound  like  a  right-wine 
conservative,  which  I'm  not,  but  a  burgeoning  government  becomes  unresponsive 
and  a  threat  more  than  a  help  to  the  miblic." 
.  .  Bob  Burnett  was  even  more  cynical  about  government  aid.  'The  whole  social 
strucUire  here  depends  upon  private  philanthropy.  If  there  were  none,  the  structure 
would  CO  lapse,  maybe  not  right  away,  but  it  wouldn't  be  long.  We'd  have  complete 
collapse,  m  president  of  Planned  Parenthood,  and  I've  watched  government  money 
dry  up.  When  government  funds  do  become  available,  the  competition  for  them  is  so 
intense  that  many  organizations  don't  even  try,  they  go  straight  to  private  money 
There  was  a  lot  of  federal  money  in  Des  Moines,  bit  it's  dwindling  away.  Programs 
that  were  started  during  the  Johnson  administration  Were  cut  back  under  Nixdn  and 
are  still  being  cut  baqk  under  Ford,  and  I  think\  that's  right  not  because  the 
programs  were  bad,  but  because  they  were  inept.  W^^hear  a  lot  about  welfare,  but 
It  s  harder  to  get  now.  Tax  laws  are  being  made  tougher  cutting  out  so-called 
loopholes  and  if  they  become  tougher  and  tougher  they  will  simply  become 
onerous.  If  there  weft  no  taix  incentives  for  private  philanthropy  there  simply 
wou  dn  t  be  any  private  philanthropy,  there  would  be  ,a  lot  less,  well,  there  just 
wouldn  t  be  any  at  all  and  anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  is  simply  naive." 

The  man  at  Younkers  said  that  if  private  philanthropy  couldn't  exist,  he  didn't 
see  how  the  government  could  handle  the  burden.  "We'd  have  such  unwieldly 
bureaucracies  that  would  feed  on  themselves  which  has  historically  happened  with 
so  many  government  programs.  Sure,  United  Way  [he  was  once  president  of  United 
WayJ  IS  a  bureaucracy,  but  there's  a  board  of  citizens,  businessmen,  that  oversees 
the  organization.  We  give  so  much  tc  United  Way  that  we  make  damn  sure  one  of 
our  people  is  on  the  board.  Government  bureaucracies  have  no  overseers." 

"If  there  were  no  private  philanthropy,"  Tom  Urban  said,  "I  think  the  arts 
would  suffer  most.  You  can't  build  an  art  center  on  public  funds." 

And  the  spokesman  for  the  Art  Center  agreed.  "Without  private  philanthropy  " 
he  said,  quite  alarmed  at  the  mere  possibility,  "it  would  be  a  disaster.  We  need 
operating  funds;  day-to-day  funds  to  keep  our  classes  going,  pay  our  teachers  and 
our  museum  guards,  keep  the  .doors  open.  We  have  temperature  control  air 
conditioning,  our  ytilitieS  alone  run  $35,000  a  year.  If  government  supported  us  and 
for  some  reason  decided  tc  pull  out,  why,  everything  would  cot/apse!" 

However,  Charles  Palmer  at  United  Way  took  a  less  hysterical  view.  "If  there  was 
no  private  philanthropy,"  he  said  coolly,  "the  public  sector  would  step  in  and 
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maintain  the  public  services.  There  would  be  complaints,  of  course,  because  a  lot  of 
people  wouldn't  get  what  they  wanted^  services  would  necessarily  be  diminished, 
but  the  disappointed  ones  would  somehow  get  together  a  coalition  and  appeal  to 
the  private  sector  all  over  again. 

"To  my  mind  th^*  present  balance  of  private  and  publi(f  money  is  a  workable 
arrangement.  Checks  and  balances  so  to  speak."  » 

There  were  no  puns  intended.  Palmer  is  a  singularly  sober  man  intensely  devoted 
to  the  integrity  of  his  organization  and  the  good  services  it  performs.  'There's  an 
awful  lot  of  county  money  in  Des  Moines,"  he  said,  **and  a  lot  of  state  money. 
__Therejva5  a  lot  of  fecferal  money,  but  it's  pretty  much  dried  up.  People  who  had  it 
are  nov/  looking  for  a  home.^Let  m?  put  it  this  way.  To  us,  the  private  sector,  in  a 
sense,  is  the  loyal  opposition.  They"  Rave  their  pet  projects.  All  right.  But  we  need 
the  balance  of  private  and  public  money^  If  government  were  to  ta]<e~over  a//  the- 
funding  of  public  services,  we'd  have  a  monolithic  force  with  sach  circumscribed 
priorities  that  lots  and  lots  of  people  would  be  squeezed  out.  I  just  don't  see  that  it 
could  work  at  all."  *  * 

Greater  Des  Moines  has  about  350,000  people,  most  of  whom  are  white.  There 
are  some  Blacks  and'Chicanos,  but  not  many.  The  literacy  level  and  the  income' 
level  are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  There  is  relatively  little  heavy  industry 
and  the  air  is  clear.  It  has  two  rivers  that  water  the  farmland  all  around,  and  it^ 
usually  escapes  the  killer  tornadoes  that  strike  all  around  in  the.  spring.  Unlike 
Minneapolis  which  was  built  on  grain  speculation,  Des  Moines,  according  to 
ex-mayor  Tom  Urban,  was  founded  on  banking  and  insurance  so  the  risk  factor  is 
built-in,  and  indigenous  to  the  money  community  which  tends  to  be  conservative 
^  and  inclined  to  be  cautious.  There  is  also  a  profound  schism  between  East  and  West 
Dps  Moines  v/ith  the  money,  education,  and  "culture"  residing  in  the  West.  "The 
City  Council,"  someone  else  said,  "the  city  government  with  a  couple  of  dozing 
dodos  who  seem  to  get  elected  over  and  over,  and  the  councilmen  from  East  Des 
Moines  are  hopeless.  You  can't  get  anything  passed,  Des  Moines  is  leaderless." 

"More  and  more  the  corporations  in  Des  Moines  are  becoming  political  entities," 
said  Bob  Burnett  "Now  whether  that's  good  or  bad  is  something  I  don't  want  to 
get  into,  but  that's  the  way  it  is.  The  corporations  are  having  to  provide  the 
leadership."  * 

The  mayor- Mr.  Nice  Guy,  his  friend  Owen  Fleming  calls  him -resigned 
"reluctantly,"  the  Register  reported,  his  ^sition  on  the  board  of  the  nonprofit 
foundation  set  up  to  pull  in  the  money  fof^the  downtown  plaza,  so  there  would  be 
no  contention  when  he  voted  for  the  plaza  in  the  City  Council..  (The  city  mun 
agree  to  buy  two  blocks  downtown  where  the  theater  and  plaza  will  be  built.) 
"There's  na  question  that  politics  and  private  nrwney  are  intimately  involved  with 
^ach  other,"  thfe  inayor  said.  "To  accomplish  the  things  we've  already  accomplished 
and  hape  to  accomplish,  cooperation  between  the  private  se.ctor  and  political  sector 
is  absolutely  essential.  And  with  an  election  coming  up  in  the  fall  with  four  council 
seats  and  my  chair  Ijp  and  the  school  kids  mustered  by  then  to  go  around  door  to 
door  soliciting  for  the  downtown  project,  politics  and  private  giving  are  going  to  be 
'  inseparable  in  everybody's  mind." 

Most  of  the  private  fund  raising  in  Des  Moines,  as  in  other  cities,  is  done  by 
volunteers.  For  the  Art  Center,  for  instance,  middle-and  upper-middle-class  women 
solicit  among  their  friends.  For  less  glamorous  causes,  the  volunteers  are  just  about 
anybody,  men,  women,  children  who  want  to  or  are  persuaded  to  give  his  or  her 
time  to  help  a  "worthy  cause."  o  / 

Most  all  o^  the  executives  6i  the  major  corporations  and  heads  of  labor  councils 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  devoted,  in  varying  decrees,  time  and  energy  as 
presfdents  of  the  heart  funds  or  the  Cancer  Fund  or  i\  .^.j  Cross  or  whatever.  All 
volunteers  are  not  fund  raisers  of  course.  Many  per^  i  the  hundreds  of  tasks 
-teaching,  counseling,  visiting  the  aged  and  infirm,  leading  recreational  projects, 
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Mrs.  Joey  Bishop,  head  of  the  Des  Moines  branch  of  the  National  Center  fnr 
Voluntan.  Action  said,  "We  never  supply  a  volunteer  to  take  he  p  ace  of  a  "a  r  S 
person  Some  professionals  resent  volunteers,  but  usually  get  over  their  esentment 

ofte'n"      lieu"of'eJf  "'"^  "  "^'"^  f  V^lun^e^.s  do  atmendous1o"b 

•finHino  thil  .    ''".P'°y'"?nt,  particularly  these  days  when  so  many  people  are 
findmg  themselves  without  jobs.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  gets  laid  off  at  John  Deere 

,nH  w.'*"'"     """"u'^  '°      his  skills  in  repairing  a  schoSltous  ' 

and  we  encourage  this.  We  believe  a  busy  person  is  a  happy  person  We'll  Dav  hk 

SSed  tn?  Zrr'°?^  '^l  ""^'A  compe'Sti'orare  Ki^ngVe' 
appreciated  and  doing  a  \/orthwhile  job.  People  volunteer  because  they  want  ta 
keep  busy  and  they  want  tq  help.  Our  volunteers  must~be  committed. 

Hnn't  L^f  ^^u^  °^  ^°     ^"*t  as  long  as  the  program  is  nonprofit  I  really 

l!i  any  wa"y"'"°''         "^T^  '"'^      private  money  or'vice-versa  woSli  affectuL 

nhSr""  '^?[''  too.  but  the  functioning  of  private  religious 

Sf  Nfareth^rHn't"  "^"'"^     ""'^'IT  1^^^'^'°"^  Father  Wallh  of  St  Mary 

1  n^rilh        r  ^r?"  ^^"t  to  talk  about  it,  he  was  ill  and  packing  up  to  ZaZ 

'^■^""^  °'  ^^^^ 

wJT^  "^^^^  philanthropy,"  he  said,  "we  say  responsibility  The  lews 
you  know,  are  the  only  surviving  Pjblical  people.  Sure,  there  a>^  Egyp  ianL  Greeks 
and  the  rest,  but  the  Philistines,  the'Hittites,  the  Babylonians  are  gone,  but  theTews 
over  the  centuries  have  maintained  a  sociological  continuity.  Church  aSd  sSe  aTe 
not  separa  e  entities.  The  Jewish  people  give  to  their"  institutions  out  of  a  sen!e  of 
■  responsibility  to  that  continuity^"  He  Was  a  youngish  fellow;  fa°r  rather  Dud° 
with  a  yarmuike  on  his  head  and  a  Ph.D.  after  his  n\me  on  th  door  4  weffi' 

ontZ  S  t^e^lo'drJittV  t'h  4'',  "7  -^^^  exemplion  o?  ac 

H^Ln  Jth  l-   ■     Y'^^  ^^''""'^        "^^'^y-  ten  percent.  Whether  little 

Hsrman  with  his  jewelry  store  gives  ten  percent,  I  don't  know  Or  if  Dick  Levitt 
gives  ten  percent  of  his  vast  fortune,  I  don't.know  that  eithe^  I  know  we  trv  to 
^^L^nT'^i-^  opportunity.  The  tens,  twenties?  fifties  w  conLT  on^Je 
tele)>hone.  Tne  bigger  ones  we  go  to  see.  A  lot  of  the  money  stays  here  in  Des 
Moines  for  family  services  mostly,  but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  InternLna 
Jewish  Appeal  and  is  sent  overseas.  The  economic  picturf  has  Htt  e  to  do  wi^^^h Tt 

IJab'lv    uT°"  ^2""'^^'.  ""^  if  there  was  a  war  in  Israel  todane'S 

probably  collect  more  money  than  in  '67.  y.  wc  u 

"Look,  you  fefiow,  as  a  people  we've  been  persecuted  for  so  many  years  in  so 
many  places  ,n  so  many  ways,  we  just  know  we  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves.'^ 

formttoeI°He  .^"-.1"^  't'  °"  ^^"^  philanthropy  exists  today  in  the 

us^a  bor  fclll  n?'         """T  ''"V"?«'"en,  except  maybe  the  most  callous  of 

ar;  SeSe  w-a^ toTfov^ "  ''''' 

would  ^y:  "sSfor  y3a"m.^-"'''  """""^     ^"  "^'^^  °'  ^'^^ 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  GIVING 


MONEY  ABOVE,  ACTION  BELOW:  PHILANTHROPY  INJURTFORD 

Vivian  Gornick''' 

How  does  private  philanthropy  work  inHStford,  eonnecticut?  Who  does  the 

«di  n£7'^T""it'*J'"'  ^'°'T  What  are  the  rich  and  the  poorSg 

each  other?  To  what  extent  does  private  philanthropy  have  a  responcibilitv  for  the 

"In  swching  for  dues,  I  spent  several  days  of  1975  in  Hartford,  wandering 
purposefully  about  the  city,  speaking  to  some  iwo  dozen  people'who  S  S^n  l 

V°       """^y'  '"^'^^      g'ft  °f  money  or  haveVn  Tntelligen  op  nion 
about  the  nature  of  giving  in  Hartford.  What  follows,  then,  is  a  g^fhS  ed 

ST/L7'^""'''-''":'"8.'^''  "^^^"y  s^Perfici^'  exploration -^of  tSe 

relation  between  private  giving  and  the  multiple  human  needs  that  toeether  are 
woven  mto  the  fabric  of  this  particular  small  American  city.  ^ 

tfwTlIniv  °f  "^^^  ^"8'^"''  cities.  Originally  a  port  town  on 

the  Connecticut  River,  set  in  some  of  the  loveliest  countryside  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  the  city  s  character  from  its  inception  has  been  Knsely  YankeeTnd 
rS^  co'nnierc  al.  For  two  hundred  years  American  nami  such  L  wa<^^^^^^^^^^ 
Goodwill,  and  Brainard  have  dominated  the  city's  social,  political  and  cXrS  I  fe 

S'eToK'h  ^'^rS^'^^-'  ^"^  ~ 
To  be  sure,  over  these  last  hundred  years  of  so  Hartford. 'like  every  other 

*ria?Os'aid  ^£  ^^^^  '""t^'  °f  ^^"^""^  emigiSioTB'etween 

tne  I M /Us  and  the  1920s,  at  different  times  and  in  varying  numbers,  Irish  Polish 

\S  lt".;„'"t^T'**'  """"V^      '^y-     *e  last  30%ears  gre^t  Ambers  of 

southern  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  people  have  followed.  Each , generation  of 
ftnmjgrante  became  in  Hartford  domestics,  shopkeepers,  laborers,  factorrworkers 
small  businessmen,  and  servicing  professionals  (that  is.  doctors,  lawyers  t^aJhS 
social  workers).  Only  rarely  have  the  "ethnics"  been  admitted  to  tKeh  rankine 
executive  offices  of  the  banks,  the  insurance  companies  or  the  large  mSactur  SI 
businesses  that  to  this  day  comprise  the  powerful  nerve  center  of  the  cTtrihus  hf 
«>c.al  and  busines-s  life  of  Hartford  remains,  in  the  pluralist°c  K  ha  If  of  thi 
American  twentieth  century,  remarkably  homogeneous  in  its  Yankee  character 
This  homogeneity  is  reflected  in  the  /nyriad  philanthropic  enterprises  that  for 

OT  nat..ord.  For  philanthropy  always  reflects  the  values  of  the  elvers  and  it  was  a 

STkei  "ftr^f  ^'■■"'^  r-'^ir"'^'"  -  shared  by  ASnYa  keT^ 
"keeoeS  of  l^M^Li  ''^•'"'^^^  themselves  as  the 

keepers  of  the  culture  and,  as  such,  considered  it  their  responsibility  to  develop  and 
care- for  the  communities  in  which  they  were  living  and  making  their  moaey:  that  is 
how  most  American  cities  got  built  and  Hartford  is  no  exception  to  tEs  rul^  Thu 
It  was  private  money  disDenied  by  Hartford's  bankers,  bus  nSsmen,  and 
manufacturers,  that  brought  to  Hartford  many>,  fine  parks,  hospitals,  museums,  aS 
»cial  we  fare  agencies;  it  was  this  same  private  money  that,  at  a  later  time,  Created 
the  excellent  Hartford  Ballet,  symphony  and  stage  companies,  as  well  as  land 
preservation  councils,  library  services,  historical  societies,  local  scholarship  funds. 
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prison  and  welfare  associations  and,  most  recently,  the  University  of  Hartford  (for 
which  a  monumental  $40  million  was  raised,  considerably  from  corporations,  almost 
overnight). 

For  an  inner  city  of  its  size  (150,000)  the  number  of  privately  funded  agencies 
and  institutions  operating  in  Hartford  for  the  public  good  js,  indeed,  remarkable.. 
This  great  number  is  a  testament  not  only  to  the^vast  amounts  of  money  that  have 
always  been  made  in  this  town,  but  to  a  deep  and  complex  interest  on  the  part  of 
Its  rich  and  influential  pitizens  in  shaping  what  the,y  saw  to  be  the  welfare  of  the 
town.  While  parks,  museums,  hospitals,  and  opera  associations  benefit  the  public, 
equairy  obviously  these  institutions  *have  traditionally  been  ^  source^  of  reflected 
glory  and  cultivation  for  the  rich.  Nor  was  it  lost*ion  the  establishment  that  cultural 
institutions  are  a  wise  investment  to  draw  more  and  better  business  into  the  area,  to 
attract  talented  and  industrious  people  from  all  over  the  country,  and  in  general  to 
jnsure  the  growth  of  that  prosperity  without  which  there  is  rarely  philanthropy. 

The  mosj:  outstanding,  example  of  a  philanthropic' agency  in  Hartford,  begun  in 
precisely  this  complex  spirit  of  interested  welfare,  is  the  Hartford  Foundation  for 
Public  Giv'Hg,  chartered  in  1925  by  a  group  of  bankers,  lawyers,  and  businessmen 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  a  community  foundation  that' would  disburse 
the  funds  derived  frojn  the  charitable  gifts  of  local  fortune  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and^communit/  good.  The  foundation  began  operating  in  1932  with  its  first 
gift  of  an  estate  of  $14,000  and  it  is  now,  50  years  later,  one  of  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  co^nmunity  foundations  in  the  country,  operating  on  an  annual  grant 
budget  of  nearly  one  and  one-ha|fi  million  dollars;  this  past  year  alpne  the 
foundation  gave  away  89  grants,  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $66,000,  to  organizations 
as  various  as  \those  dealing  with  public  health,  family  services,  minority  housing, 
public  televisio\i,  environmental  agencies,  arts  councils,  local  colleges,  neighborhood 
centers,\>the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Urban  League,  the  local  museum, 
United  Way,  the  YMCA,  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  innumerable  hospitals  (the 


The  Hartford  Foundation  for  Public  Giving  is  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees 
and  a  Distribution  Committee.  The  trustees  are^the  titular  heads  of  the  four  banks 
that  hold  the  foundation's  funds  in  trust.  The  powerful  Distribution  Committee  is 
made  up  of  six  men,  all  of  whom  are  presidents  or  heads  of  insurance  companies  or 
other  large  business  or  legal  corporations,  and  one  Avpman  who  was  appointed  by 
the  president  of  Greater  Hartford's  United  Way.  Inevitably,  the  decisions  these 
people  make  to  either  grant  or  withhold  the  money  in  their  trust  are  made  on  their 
interpretations  of  what  constitutes  the  public  good.  ^ 

J.M.K.  (Jack)  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  foundation's  Distribution  Committee 
from  1936  to  1971,  and  has  been  known  around  Hartford  for  a  good  many  years  as 
**Mr.  Philanthropy.'^  A-  tall,  reedy  man  close  to  70  years  of  age,  Davis  ran  a  large 
printing  business  for  most  of  his  life  and  now  rUns  a  small  publishing  house  in  the 
suburb  of  Avon  where  he  lives.'  Davis'  manrier  is  gentle  and  gracious,  and  although 
he  was  wearing  a  proper  business  suit  the  nwrning  we  met  at  the  foundation's  West 
Hartford  offices,  I  could  not  escape  the^seiisation  that  he  was  in  fact  wearing  white 
duck  trousers  and  carrying  a  tennis  racquet,  so  easy  and  athletic  was  his  bearing,  so 
utterly  dijd  he  seem  to  belong  inside  his  own  skin.  Davis  does  not  consider  himself 
an  old-line  resident  (his  family  has  been  in  Hartfocd  "only"  three  generations,  he*' 
demurs);  nevertheless,  he  is  clearly  a  man  who  has  lived  close  to  power  and  privilege 
all  of  his  life;  equally,  cleariy,  he  is  also  a  man  who  (oves  to  see  a  business  run  well 
and  responsibly,  delivering  a  creditable  product  and  doing  well  by  all  concerned.  It 
was,  I  believe,  out  of  these  twin  factors  that  Davis  spoke  enthusiastically  of  his  long 
years  in  the. foundation,  describing. the. early  struggle  to  develqp  a  well-administered 
organization  with  a  broad  and  enlightened  view  of  how  to  dispense  private  funds  in 
the  public  good;  a  struggle  that  also  included  educating  the  wealthy  to  the 
perception  that  they  should  give  their  money  in  an  unrestricted  fashion,  allowing 
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.the  foundation  to  decide  how  best  to  invest  and  give  away  that  monev  He  h 

■  o?  r^n/h  T- ■  °^      foundation's  efforts,  demonstrating  by  turnTng  he  pag 
of  Its  50th  Anniversary  Yearboolc,  how  much  it  has  accomplished  how  manv 

sSripiS: ''''' "^^^^"^ 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  conversation,  Davis  drove  me  bacl<  from  suburban  West 
Har  ford  into  downtown  Hartford.  As  we 'got  closer  and  close  to  he  inner  dt? 
S  HarTford  °hfrK  T''  '^^'''''^  conversation.  He  seemed  pe  pleJfeS  by 
"e^ni«"  £        ■'"uT;  °f  ''"^        3"  the  previous  groups  of 

ethnics   had.done  in  Hartford  but  -  he  ust  didn't  understand  it  -  things  seemwl 

I'hey  )ust  won  t  vwr^!    he  burst  out  in  frustration.  "And  those  riots  in  the 
occuS"  °'  '"^^  °"  eaS  those  riots  had 

^^u-         ^"'^  present-day  Hartford  lies  40  years  of  vital  jchange  The 

•  S^nf^nd"  S"-  ''i-  «'?'  P"''"'^  8°°''  he 'sought  to  increase-  n  the 
Wrl  •  "  '^'""y  "°  "ike  nearly  every  other  c  ty  in 
and  ?umo  ^^n""nnZ' '  ""o^^' "an  50  pe?  n  Bla  k 
and  Kuerto  Rican,  ringed  by  almost  entirely  white  suburb's  half  of  whose  inhabitants 
come  into  the  city  each  day  to  work  and  each  night  to  flee.  The  Sy  VictS^^^^^^ 

■  r?iS^h5v°  vm''^?'''  ^"^  his  friends  and  relatives  grew  up  in,  Lrr  ed  a^^^^ 
jaised  their  children  in,  are  now,  more  often  than  not,  crumbling  ahetto  ieas  w^h 

^  ITl  fpV''-''  ^'"^^r  °^  "^"8"''  ""employment  aS  welfSe  How  we'"^^ 
\  meir  like  Davis -and  for  Davis  read  all  the  men  who  sit  in  Hartford"  comora  ion 

wL  rent  aTe  S'riT?,:'' -""'rT.'  ''''  "eeds.of  HaS  tod^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wnat  extent  are  they  as  philanthropists  and  in  Hartford  it  is  abundantly  clear  hat 

fo  the  d?v^'.f '  f'  ^'^'  8'^'"«)     touch  wi  h  a  ^espl5^^^^ 

to  the  city  as  n  actually  Is  as  opposed  to  the  city  as  it  may  exist  either  in  thoir 

Z  \?.!^y''J^'r'J''-  ^^^^"^  ''o"  '^eir  givS^sirniLJtira  ?e  th^^ 

shape  of  life  in  Hartford  at  present  and  for  the  future?  To  what  dSree  is  nhilan- 
thropic  enterprise  in  Hartford  as  far-sighted  as  its  famous  business  enterprisi? 

rohn  Filfr  ''Z^-°  P^'""''  Laurajohnson,  Bob  Merriman,  Scott  McAlister, 
John  Flier,  and  Marion  Grant  the  answer  iS  likely  to  be  a  strongly  affirmative-  To  a 

Sh^^'fo'^^f  m'-  "L^?"  't^^''°  P^'P'^        B°yd  Hinds,  Leon^  d  Sn,* Edn 

•  ?,T  t'n  ^'tl*^  '^'""^"y  To  almost  no  deg?e^  f  you 
w  L.-/^'"""  "'^M  ^'*'"'"'  ^^'^  Phil  Mallet,  Bertina  Wi  liams  and 
ansrers.^re't's'°t;  f  TrV'"'  '  ^'^'"'^  '^'^  ^  combinatVon  oTbo  h" 
i!SSrop;Vela^Lreme';;es°'^'''"  "'^"^  "'^^        °^  "'^^"^^ 

Laura  Johnson,  the  president  of  Hartford  College  for  Women    is  mnit 
enthusiastic  about  the  enlightened  attitudes  of  corporate  giv  ng  in  Hart  ord  {o 
whicli  her  college,  of  course,  is  a  modest  beneficiary)  A- tall,  I  ong-lookiSrwl 
ZhnLnt"''^'''  ^''H  h"""^"^  "'P^^sion  of  the  c  aS?  Vermont^rDr 

Johnson  has  been  in  her  presidential  post  here  at  this  secluded  little  sc™  fifteen 
minutes  from  downtown  Hartford,  but  set  in  a  neighborhood  that  r«emp  es  a 
country  village)  for  40  years  of  which  this  school  year  is  her  last.  Dr  John»n  sits 
at  her  desk  in  her  oak-panelled  office  gazing  out  at  the  burgeoning  spr  ng  thit  fi 

and  JragmaUsr?'^"  gives,^ preeminently,  is  one  of  reasonableness 

■  "Thirty  years  ago  "  she  smiles,  Vthe  word  for  philanthropy  was  charity.  Today 
■rt  s  social  responsibility.  Big  business  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  bne  cUy 
'5h,r  rw„^  ^f;       must,  they  simply  must.  Enlightened  self-interest  tells  them 
that  they ve  got  to  do  something  about  the  city,  because  if  the  city  goes  down  thev 
go  g.wn  with  it.  In  20  years  tfiey  will  have  no  employees,  S  one  thing 
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another,  their  property  values  will  deteriorate  dreadfully.  Even  now ..."  her  voice 
trails  off  for  a  moment.  She  shakes  herself.  **lt  is  no  reward,  you  know,"  she  says 
softly,  **to  be  the  mayor  of  Hartford  today,  to  preside  over  a  city  of  poor,  illiterate' 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans." 

And  how  exactly  is  big  business  responding  to  the  city's  needs? 

"Slowly,"  she  smiles  with  an  ironic  hod.  "Slowly.  But  yes,  on  the  whoje  I  see 
them  beginning  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  before  them.  I  sit  on  a 
number  of  boards  in  this  town,  and  t  see  the  men  of  the^  corporations  grappling 
with  the  troubles  of  the  city  . . .  John  Filer  at  Aetna,  for  instance,  js  a  very  liberal 
man,  a  man  who  really  understands  these  things." 

To  Bob  Merriman,  also,  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  corporations  in  Hartford 
are  substantial,  and  he  too  believes  the  corporation  executives  of  the.city  make  an 
honest  effort,  through  their  staffs,  ^to  keep  informed.  Merriman  works  for  the 
Coordinating  Council  for  Foundations,  an  organization  that  was  set  up  primarily  to 
do  research  (or  the  corporations  and  foundations  on  the  grant  requests  they  receive. 
It  becomes  clear  from.  Merriman's  description  of  his  organization  that  every 
corporation  now,  has  a  set  of  philanthropic  obligations  that  makes  of  them  all 
mini-foundations.  The  council's  membership  consists  of  24  corporations  and  12 
foundaticns;  Merriman  researches  some  of  tlie  requests  that  these  companies  receive 
and  writes  project  reports  which  complement  member  stJiff  v/ork  preceding 
decisions  to  either  grant  or  withhold  members'  money. 

An  important  slice  of  aid  locally  given  and  received  is  dependent  upon 
Merriman's  reports.  Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  people  in  Hartford 
in  a  position  to  request  money  from  the  local  corporations,  Merriman's  reports  are  a 
powerful  instrument  of  cither  accep*ance  or  rejection.  How  does  Merriman  write  his 
reports?  He  says:  "I'm  there  to  write  the  good  and  the  bad  of  it  as  I  see  it.  My 
purpose  is  to  be  as  objective  as  possible;  to  set  but  all  the  pertinent  infor/nation  and 
let  the  client  make  up  his  own  mind.  1  don't  push  anything.  The  criteria  i  set  are: 
what  is  the  end  purpose  of  the  project?  what  are.  the  project's  real  needs?  how  well 
equipped  is  the  project  to  fulfill  those  needs?  what  are  its  budget  problems?  how 
functional  is  its  administrative  set-up?  how  experienced. or  inexperienced  are  its 
directors?  or  its  staff?  I  simply  lay  it  all  out  and  then  the  project  either  fails  or 
succeeds  on  its  obvious  merits  as  seen  by  the  granting  agency." 
^    How  would  Merriman  characterize  giving  in  Hartford  today? 

"It  used  to  be  primarily  a  bricks-and-mortar  business  (that  is,  donating  money  to 
put  up  a  school  or  a  hospital  or  a  parks, building),  now  it's  more  of  a  people 
business.  While  the  bulk  of  money  still  Joes  to  the  standard  agencies  -  like  United' 
Way,  for  instance  ($5,000^000  a  year)— giving  here  in  Hartford  is  tied  more  than 
ever  to  social  action  projects;  neighborhood  centers,  arts  councils,  literacy  programs, 
halfway  houses -all  these  things  receive  a  lot  of  help  from  the  corporations. 
Children's  programs,  for  instance.  Guys  like  Filer  are  very  receptive  to  these  things." 
\  For  Scott  McAlister,  also,  the  "social  responsibility"  record  of  the  corporations 
in  town  is  pretty  good.  McAlister,  the  45-year  old  vice-chairman  and  director  of 
Covenant  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  the  very  image  of  the  blond,  .i:ugged, 
high-powered  American  executive  one  Cufi  easily  picture  him  in  an  ad  smoking  a 
cigarette  before  a  rushing  waterfall,  saying  "Me  a  mountain  climber?  No,  Tm  an 
insurance  executive."  It  seems  like  McAlister  is  on  every  board  in  town,  and  then 
some.  Hejs  known  in  many  quarters  as  an  energetic^  effective  and  liberal  man  who, 
to  the  city's  concern,  recently  underwent  a  lung  removal. 

McAfister  leaned  back  on  one  of  the  two 'velvet  sofas  in  his  glass-and-wood* 
panelled  office  and  .spoke  expansively  of  the  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
and  how  well  it  is  operating  in  Hartfprd.  He  said,  for  instance,  ticking  the  statistics 
off  on  his  fingers,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  has  given  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  to  the  University  of  Hartford  for  a  revolving  computer  science  scholarship 
fund  which  will  begin  traming  inner-city  students  in  their  last  year  of  high  school; 


:  .  mi 


m„Jb»em.&*laRe7oS:/™'"'''  «i?"v-<»iu««d  way  fo,  ,he 
Un^!Xi  l>     M<:Alist4  if  his  own  company  gives  away  money'  Yes  lie  replies 

S  ItF -™  s,  »«,ass' ,  fri 

payments  if  only  they  would  cut  down  on  the  welfare  payments  half  our  Rhrk 
fnlS'?^'""  ''^  8°"^  to'^'rrow.  I  aS  you")  Mrs  G  ant 

fTu  fo^?f  ST";    ^.""^  "u°'  ^  Harlford  ••Yorkniw'^Sy  dear 

ihoCjrp^cSSreJ^ry^tr-''^^"""  "^'^  "^^'""'"^  ^"^  '-'^  P-^^'^-k  l^e'"  ' 

draen  offices  in  Hartford  and  in  no  time  I  liave  all  I  need."  Then  Se  adds  s?!lv- 
h»s."aS,^lSSl*2s%'"""  e-fen^din^^iJt 

incSte  ?«"!l!r.V'T"  '!"';"<>".'"»  »»*  in  Hanford  might  sound  slightly 

»nnd  »  to  Sarfen  S,r^  "5'  ''"i'' °' """"^^vSm  it  would  nM 

Ste^S^rarin^rVaSe^s 'oTl^^^^^^ 
administrators  in  Hartford  that  a  separate  agency  fS^  health  was  a  nec«^^^^^^ 
?ro&ntl  '^H  '"'""^^^8        ^'"^  the  hearty  persona  it?  of  the 

funS  on  nf  thU  l""t  ^  t°  help  set  up  and  rfn  the  fund-?ais  ng 

hnl  i**'^  agency;. he  has  been  working  here  nearly  10  years  He  desSef 
how  difficult  It  was  even  to  start  the  agencyiso  resistant  to  theTreation  of  a tw 
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agency  were  the  large  donors  and  so  powerful  was  the  pressure  the  local  United 
way  agency  exerteS  againsfil:  ^  

"This  is  a  strictly  who-do-you-know  town,"  Dunbar  says,  his  voice  switching 
from  hearty  to  serious.  *Tunds.are  raised  at  the  golf  club  or  the  Hartford  Club.  On 
the  golf  course*  one  exec  says  to  another  'Joe,  I  got  this  project  Tm  trying  to  get 
funded* ...  and  that's  it. 

"It  was  hell  to  start  the  Health  Appeal  as  the  execs  all  automatically  gave  to 
United  Way,  and  they  bucked  us  all  the  way.  For  all  the  obvious,  bureaucracic, 
agency-competitive  reasons.  And  for  some  not  so  obvious  reasons*.  This  town  i^ 
WASP^  conservative,  closed,  clubby.  If  you're  in,  you  can  get  whatever  you  need;  if 
.you're  not,  it's  uphill  all  the  way.  It's  taken  me  ten  bloody  years  to  get  the  Health 
Appeal  going . .  .We're  alright  now.  That  is,  we're  in  now."  . 

To  a  man  like  Boyd  Hinds  nothing  could  improve  on  Warren  Dunbar's  descrip- 
tion of  how  philanthropy  operates  in  Hartford.  To  Hinds,  the  ervjire  system  is  a 
closed  one,  operating  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  white,  middle-class 
establishment  and  not  at  all  for  the  benefit'  of.  the  poor,  non-white,  majority 
population.  To  Hinds  the  corporate  liberalism  implied  in  the  words  "social 
responsibility"  and  "enlightened  self-interest"  is  a  sham,  a  way  of  giving  away  a 
little  in. order  to  really  give  a>yay  nothing. 

Boyd  Hinds  is  a  36-year  old  former  school  teacher  who  runs  a  storefront  civil 
rights  agency  called  Education/Instruction,  Inc.  in  Hartford's  North  End  Black 
ghetto.  Originally,  Hinds  says,  this  agency  set  out  to  otter  consultation  on 
affirmative  action  and  equals  opportunity  to  private  ^nd  public  institutions  and 
corporations  whith,  supposedly,  were  interested  in  combing  with  the  law  and 
participating  in  the  ^'socially  responsible'*  atmosphere  everyoh'Q  talks  so  much  about. 
There  were,  however,  practically  no  takers,  and  E/l  has  become  instead  a  center  for 
filing  grievance  claims  of  institutional  racism,  sexi§m,  affirmative  action  failure, 
discrimination  in  housing,  and  so  forth.  (Hinds  has  been  so  successful  on  the  issue  of 
discrimination  in  housing  that  he  has  embarrassed  the  leading  banks  in  town  into 
agreeing  not  to  make  loans  to  builders  if  their  housing  discriminates  against  Blacks). 

Hinds'  name  is  a  red  flag  in  Hartford.  Everyone  finds  him  uncomfortable,  even 
the  people  who  are  supposedly  on  his  side:  "I  agree  with  what  he  says  but  I  can't 
stand  the  way  he  says  it."  He  is  considered  by  one  and  all  in  the  establishment  as 
abrasive,  an-ogant  and  his  tactics  so  rough  that  although  many  look  upon  him  as  a 
"necessary  evil"  (like.Ralph  Nader)  no  one  is  openly  sympathetic  to  him. 
j'  Hinds  is  though't^jadical  by  many,  but  in  reality  his^stance, jl  that  of  the 
vOld-fashjpned  outraged  denfiocrat.  His  big  complaint  is  that  "These  cbrfJbrations  and^ 
foundations  are  tax  exempt.  Therefore,  Dart  of  the  money  they  spend  is  my  money/ 
They  should  have  regulatory  restrictions  placed  upon  them  that  will  force  them  to 
meet  specific  social  criteria  that  will  address  themselves  more  equitably  to  the  world 

that  actually  exists  This  city  is  run  by  and  for  the  suburbs.  The  insurance 

companies  do  nothing  meaningful, for  the  inner  city.  They  don't  understand  the 
problems  of  the  people  who  actually  live  here.  They  prefer  to  create  soipething  like 
the  Greater  Hartford  Proce^  rather  than  look  at  what's  really  happenings  -  because 
they  &nk  Proces^^  will  take  care  of  the  whole  thing  for  them,  or  better  yet  just 
make  »i,  all  disappear  overnight." 

Hinds  has  been  carrylhg  on  a  one-man  letter-writing  war  with  the  Hartford 
Foundation  for  Public  Giving  for  a  number  of  years  now.  In  these  letters  (all  of 
which  are  liberally  distributed  around  town,  many  of  which  hit  the  newspapers) 
Hinds  is  continually  saying:  You  call  yourselves  a  foundation  for  the  public  good; 
yet,  you  give  your  money  to  organizations  that  discriminate  against  Blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  other  minorities;  there  has  never  been  a  non-white,  non-male,  non- 
middle-class  member  on  your  Distribution  Committee;  most  of  the  money  you  give 
away  benefits  the  suburbs,  veryJittle  benefits  the  inner  city;  there  is  very  little 
,^^*^out  this  ^'public  foundation"  that  is  public.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  sutements 
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like. The  Foundation's  chief  reason  for  existence  i.s  its  ability  to  adiust  auicklv  tn 

Foundatton       ™,  ,,mct      'public'  whi  «    i  fc^^j?  Td  SjS  S5™ 
Every  door  in  Hartford  is  closed  to  me  "        WJnHc  '«Tk«wMi  *  n 

tion.  That's  a  dirty  wor^  in  Hartford>"  .  conrronta- 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  Hartford  whi  generally  share  Bovd  HmHc' 

n^?!tV  '  IV       !^  ^'1        ^'""^  ^f'em  that  intensity  of  caring  -  about  issnp/ 

ffiw  veV'l  t'sl.k  tote  'r!-'        ^"J^  f"^"^^-  Let's  t/?to  these  p  ope! 

«  I!''  ^  . -  ^"^  ^°  them  in  relation  to  a  single  issue,  an  issu/ whose  very  creation 
-  as  much  as  any  other  single  thing  in  Hartford  -  speaks  olhrentL  aLS  of ' 

'  ^o"ce  ?^"S";Sc:TnTa!;ffr?"^'"'');-  '''^  "'-e''  ?s  \t  G!:a\erS'rtfo?d 

dtpi£r  - "  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^      P=t  slo^^?; 

disappearing  like  an  ice  sculpture  at  a  Hartford  Club  banquet  ^ 
ThJ  H,rtfnH'Hw''u°''^  °f  the  Black  riots  of  the  mid-sixties 

jDor.dfr?Jf '^'V"'^'"'"        ^'"'"8  i"  the  country,  and  the?  went 'on 

sporadically  for  four  years.  Corporate  Hartford  became  frightened  for  the  fiTst  time 

Sif  T  '^'"8'^'  ^"'^  that  the  usual  political  proceS 

'The  G  eS"  Ln£,V°'"''"''"'         ""^  ^'^^  pro?e«  S  ht^e  it 

of  the  perfect  American  city,  planned  from  scratch  to  Include  fin  il  t  th^H£ 
al^trJhicf 'or^^n'er?''  ^''-^"^  ^"^J^^'  P-^essionarXrofeisTona'  ',t'fa 
probLs    Although  ^olim^ia'"^^^  ^'"'""^  monumental  social 

b^s£"°f  ^^^^^^^  c^^L  saSt 

wL  hT^,  '  corporation,  finally  brought  in  Peter  Libassi  ^  a  KedjX  kid 

Sitenant  o  iZ  J'T  "  '  '^r'/ll^^^  ^"^"^^^  HEW  and  w^ a'  chi  f 

lieutenant  to  John  Gardner  in  the  Urban  Coalition  -  to  run  flie  whole  ^hnw  rhl 

corporations  of  Hartford  sank  nearly  $8  million  into  Prress;  thTs  woufi  be  {h 

disintegrating  life  under  control.  While  the  dXrs  were 
%  ^"  '"^"^""ent  insocSidevebpm  nt  many 

iri^e  SS-hKn"l'  e""^  with  which  the  chaSl  soS  , 

fh^iro^*    •  "'arginally  identified.  The  critics  say  Process  was  a 

n?ohleL  L^'"'  °^*u  ':°^Poratc4)ureaucratic-institutional  approach    o  Tcial 

^^^:zs;:^^^:n:s^ ir^; Kr?a"Sth" ' 
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considerable  charm,  Intelligence,  and^persuasiveness  turns  page  after  page  of  farge, 
fouf-color  glossy  plans,  eagerly  explaining  the  beautiful  town  they  were  going  to 
make  in  rural  Coventry,  the  city  neighborhoods  they  were  going  to  rebuild,  the 
community  organizations  they  were  goipg  to  stimulate. ...  and  he  ends  up. 
helplessly,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  lifting  his  puzzled  eyebrows  and  saying.  But 
no  matter  what  we  did,  it  didn't  work.'' 

The  one  vital  thing  was  never  accomplished:  to  win  the  trust  of  the  people. 
Libassi  and  Process  were  considered  ''Washington  experts"  from  the  start,  and  they 
remained  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Suspiciously  connected  with  governmenfand 
big  business;  they  were  widely  "resented  at  the  grass  roots  and  among  some 
politicians  as  not  being  integral- either  to  the  City's  history  or^^o  its  actual, 
ofganiczlly  complex  problems. 

To  a  maD  liRe  Boyd  Hinds  the  reason  the  Hartford^  power  structure  went  this, 
route  is.  Because  they  don't  really  want  anything  to  change  here.  If  they  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  what's  really  happening  in  these  streets,  and  what  it  takes  to ' 
really  chahge  things  here,  they  know^they're^^oing  to  have  to  give  up  a  whole  \oi  of 
rights  and  privileges  they're  not  prepared  to  give  up. 

Not  many  people  in'  Hartford  are  willing  to-  draw  so  sharp  and  so  cynical  an 
analysis  of  what  Process  means  in  Hartford  as' Boyd  Hinds.  But  all  the  'street 
people"  mefUioned  before  have  opinions  about  Process  In  relation  to  their  work  in 
HaFtford.  let's  meet  them  and  hear  what  they^  have  to  say.    ^  ^ 

Leonar'd  Dickcrson  Sengali  is  a  Black,  exMllinois  activist  who  came  to  Hartford 
five  years  ago  r.td  became  an  dutreach  minister  at  the  Horace  Bushnell  Church  in 
the  North  End  in  order  to  get  away  frx>nl  Chicago  activism,  and  raise  his  children  in 
pea^ce  and  quiet  But  life  is  politics  for  a  man  like  Sengali,  and  what's  more,  life  is 
politics  In  the  big  city.  Within  weeks  he  was  planning  a  poJemIc  monthly  called 
"Truth"  and  quickly  got  involved  up  to  l)ls  neck  Ih  communijty  reorganization. 
First  It  was  the  problems  of  those 'on  welfare^  then  It  was  the  prolilems  of  tenants, 
then  It  was  jobs  In  the  North  End,  then  It  wa^  schools,  then  It  Nvas. . . .  Sengali 
ended  up  forming  the-, Upper  Albany  Community  Organization.  What  Sengah 
understood  was  thaf  until  jobs,  housing,  .and  schoolmg^^re  vitally  anft 
fundamentally  changed  In  the  North  End  nothing  would  cha|ige;  that  these  people 
In  the  North  End  were  profoundly  urt?an  people  and  yefthey  hated  the  neg.ectof 
their  neighborhood/  they  hated  their  city,  they  hated  themselves.  v 

Sengali  Is  deeply  bound  up  In  salvaging  this  neighborhood  for  Its  peQple,  in 
-making  those  In -the  North  End  want  to  nebulld  and  live  there  as  responsible, 
rewarded  citizens.  ^  That  to  him  Is  the  power  and  .meaning  of 'the  community 
organization.  ^     ^  •    .  V  ^  /  ' 

-Sengali  was  outraged  by  the  idea  of  Coventry.  The  Proce5s)pe9ple  were  designing 
the  model  city  euphemistically  as  economically  integrated;  b^t  to  Sengali  It  meant 
only  one  thing:  "they"  wanted  the  Slacks  out  of  Hertford.  They  were  gomg Jo 
move  them  in  wholesale  lots  out  of  the; city  into  the  alien  country. ("What  the  hell 
would  a  man  like  Sengali  ever  want  to  liv.eMijjhc  country  for?"). 

Sengali  doesn't  look  tike 'Mafcolrt  X  but  he  leaves  the  impression  that  he  does. 
+le  crosses  his  lon'g  legs  In  a  small  office  In  the  Horace  Bushnell  church  building, 
,  lights  a  cigarette,  his  glasses  pick  up  the  glinting  light  and-  he  says  very  softly: 
-  "There  ain't  no  benevolence  in  this  town,  there's  no  altruism  here.  All  there  evef 
has  been  -  and  that's" only  since  the  riots  -  has  been  crap  like  children's  Programs, 
excursions  and  the  like.  Millions  of  dollars  ^thrown  down  a  well.  They  didnt  build 
'  no  factories  to  give  those  children's  daddies  jobs,  didn't  help  them  get  decent 
housing,  or  make  these  schools  they  go  to  decent  so's  they'd  get  education,  which 
Is'the  most  imporUnt  thing  in  the  world  for  them. 

'"I  don't  think  of  the  rftoney  from  the  corporations     giving.  I  think  of  it  as 
their  responsibility  to  rebuild  this  city.  They  made  millions  here,  and  they  took  it 
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all  out  Now  they  got  to  put  it  back  in.  Or  every  year  that  ghetto  is  going  to  creep 
closer  and  closer.*  •  ^    o    o  r 

"But  it's  hard  to  see  'em  doin'-it.  There  is  more  patei*nalism  here  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  God!  This  is  the  hdpihgest  town!  There's  more  help  agehcies 
hcrtr  -  in  a  town  this  size!  *  than  in  Chicago.  Everybody's  just  dyin'  to  help  you. 

None  of  which  means  you  ever  become  self-sufficient.-  And  then  when  you  do 

^  form  an  organization  and  write  your  own  rule's. . Sengali's  glasses  glint  bSndly  on 
his  quiet  black  face. /Then  what?"  He  ramains  silent  fbr  a  long  moment.  Then  he 
says:  when  they  talk  alwut  Yankee  imperialism  -  not  American  imperialism  -  this 
here  (he  points  at  the  flooc)  is  what  they're  Ulkin'  about.  This  town,  and  all  these 
New  England  towns  like  this  one.'"  ^ 

Sengali's  sentiments  are  echoed  by  Edna  Smith  who  also  feels  that  her  people 
out  there/  in  the  South  Arsenal  district  stand  alone.  Edna  Smith  is  a  31-year  old 
Puerto  Rican  wonnan  who  came  here  10  years  ago  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Hartford,  married  Josh  Smith  and  remained  to  become  a  schoolteacher,  a  Puerto 
Rican  Activist  (she  helps^run  a  Puerto  Rican,  civil  I'ights  agency  called  La  Casa  de 
^Puerto  Rico),  and  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Puerto  Rican  community.  She  is  vividly 
intcmgent,  responsive,  a  veritable  calculator  of  city  polit?cal  information,  and  full 
of  the  humor  necessary  for  sonfieone  in  her  position  to  remain  usefully  rational. 

I  met  Edna  Smith  at  the  Ann  Street  Bilingual  School  where- she  teaches  first.^ 
grade.  School  was  just  letting  out,  and  the  halls  were  filled  with  the  joyous  rioting 
of  kids  suddenlrlet  .free^  everyone  was  talking  Spanish  and  English  a  mile-a-rpihute. 
i^a^ed  Edjia  Smith  (slim,  dark,  looking  ten  years  younger  .than  she  is)  if  the  Board 
X)r  Education  had  set  up  this  school.  No,  she  said,  it  was  started  as  a  pif6t  project 
With  federal  money.  How  did  that  come  about?  I  asked.  "Oh,"  she/grinned,  "a 
bunch, of  us  illiterate  ghetto  folk  went  to  Washington  and  we  persuaded  them  that 
we  needed  it"  .  ^    ^  / 

Why  did  she  have  to  go  to  Washington?  Surely  there  was  mt  iey  here  in  Hartford 
►  she  cojild  tap?  She  gave  m^  a  long,  level  stare,  burst  into  a  ,r\'  staccato  speech, 
stopped  short  .suddenly,  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  "Corfie,  I'll  sho\v  you  my 
neighborhood  and  we'irtalk  on -the  way."  «  4      /  .  ' 

.  Edna  Smith  is^one  of  the^  few  names  that  come  up  repeatedly  when  the  Puerto 
»  Ricans  are  mentfoned.  When  Process  came  to  town  and  was  looking  for  representa- 
tive people  from  "|he  community"  Edna  Smith  weWt  on  its  board  (doubleheadrfr: 
she  was  both  a  Puerto  Rican  and  a  woman).  She^^id  not  stay  long,  althoug^^he 
hastens  to  say  that  when  she  left  they  were  a»  friends.  'lit  was  simply  Uwft  the 
work  of  Process  was  so  unbearably  abstract  to  me.  And  a  gceat"de?l  of  it  required  a 
•  very  technical  education  which  I  quite  frankly  did  not  have.  And  thpse  reports! 

They  were  voluminous.  You  just  kept  turning  pages  for  hours.  It  really  was  not' 

.  for  me,  apd  I  wasn't  for  them."  '  .      .  ^ 

Whatsis  interesting  about  Smith's  relation  with  Process  is  this:  She  was  invited  to 
be  on  their  board  of  directors  as  a  member  of  .the  puertd  Rican  community.  Once 
she  left  the  board  she  simply  went  back  to  being  what  she  had  been  when  she  was 
originally  sought  out:  a  neighborhood  activist.  In  this  capacity  she  now  met  with 
Peter  Libassi:  "peter  said  to  me  'Tell  me  what  you  'people  want  and  need  most.'  lo 
a  shot  I  told  him  'Bilingual  schools.'  'Well'^  he  said,  'we  can't  get  into  that'" 
'  y  Edna  Smith  explodes.  tThat  is  the  history  of  my  relations,,wlth  those  in  Hartford 
in  a  position  to  help  us.  They  ask  me  what  I  need.  I  tell'them.  They  say:  Oh,  that's 

SPL^^^V^^  '^'^  ^'^"^      i\2im^  now  again,  I'know,  with  the 

Hartford  Foundation.  We  have  just  presented  them  with  a  detailed  proposal  for  a 
thorough  study  to  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  UConn  5ch'ool  of  Social  Work 
Off  the  Puerto  Rican  community.  You  know,  what  the  Puerto  Ricans  suffer  from  is  • 
what  all  the  disenfranchised  always  suffer  from:  no  real  census.  Nobody  knows  for 
.  sure  how^  many  of  them  there  are,  where  they  are,  who  lives  where  with  whom,  and 
so  on.  its  classic*  If  you  don't  know  how  many  there  are,  or  where  they  are  you^ 
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can't  do  very  much  about  them,  can  you?  What  we  need  is  a  real  banlcoE  informa- 
tion. How  many  Puerto  Ricans  are  there  in  Hartford?  Wherc.do  they  live?  How 

•  many  work?  How  many  on  unemployment?  How  many  dope  addicts?  Where  are 
they.        '  ^ 

"WeVe  asketj^  the  foundation  for  $180,000,  but  I  know  we.'re  not  going  to  get  it. 
The  other  night  my  husband  and  1  had  dinner  with  an  old  friend  who  happens  to 
be  an  official  of  the  foundation. ...  We  were  all  very  uneasy  when  the  proposal 
.came  up,  and  he  said  *0h  that's  not  really  so  very  important,  is  it?'  and  hc'k  a 
fnendl  •  ^ 

"It's  always  this  way  with  us.  They  say  to  us:  Tell  us  wtat  your  priorities  are. 
We  tell  them  what  our  priorities  are.  They  say:  Well,  your  priorities  aren't  our 
priorities."  (It  was, subsequently  learned  that  the  Hartford  Foundation  for  Public' 
Giving  made  a  granfof  $61,000  to'  La  Casa  de  Puerto  Rico  for  the  census  project.) 

WeVe  been  driving  all  this  time  through  the  Puerto  Rican  South  Arsenal  district 
It  is  much  worse  than  the  Black  north  end.  The  blight  is  overpowering.  Somehow 
more  depressing  than  New  York's  Spanish  Harlem  which,  *at  least,  is  deeply- 
connected  to  the  city  all  around  it;  South  Arsepal  looks  isolated  beyond  words. 

"I'd  like  to  take  every'  one  of  those  men  in  those  corporation  offices,"  Edna 
Smith  says  bitterly,  "and  make  them  drive  through  this  cacfi  morning,  for  a  month 
with  me.  Then  I  wonder  if  I'd  have  to  beg  fbt  nickels  and  dimes  to  pay  the  rent  on 
,La  Casa."  But  suddenly -Her  face  opens  in  a.magnificient  smile,  she  tosses  her  long 
dark  hair,  lifts  her  head  high  o^er  the  Volkswagen  wheel  and  says,  "Let  them  keep 
their  damned  money.  We  bon't  want  their  money  any.  more.  We'll  do  it  by 
ourselves."  '  ^  <.  - 

Two  Qjher  people  in  Hartfoi-d  who  said  almost  exactly  the  same  thing  about 
forcing  ahe  men  of  the  corporations  to  drive  througffthe  ghetto  with  them  were 
Ned  Coll-imi  Frank  Kennedyl,  Ned  Coll  is  Irish,  Hartford-born  and  bred,  in  his  30's, 
with  trtc^kind  of  nervous  sensitive  face  that  is  often  capable  of  saintlincss  or 
madness  and  is  as  uneasily  tolerated  in  Hartford  as  Boyd  Hinds.  Coll  quit  his  job 
with  Phoenix  Mutual  when  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  killed,  to;  open  a 
storefront  agdncy  to  help  the  poor,  the  victimized,  the  helpless  -  a  kind  of 
domestic  Pcacfe  Corps.  He  called.it  the  ReviUlization  Corps.  He  has  been  in  business 
over  11  years  now,  subsisting  entirely  on  volunteer  work  and  donations  and  grants, 

♦  performing  a  tremenUous  amount  of  work  on  little  money,  and  often  traumatizing 
the  city's  white  middle  c(ass  with  his  front  page  battles  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
the  Black  over  food  stanf)ps,  welfare  checks,  segregated  beaches,  striking  buses,  and 
!SO  on/ 

-'^-^"When  I  started  this  I  was  told  I  couldn't  do  it  with  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  Why  hell,  in  11  years  I  h?iwer\*t  spent  a  hundred  thousarfd." 

He  has  received  over  the  yearsv^lmost  no  help  from /the  local  corporations  - 
although  the  .Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York  gave  him  $150,000  two  years  ago. 
A  typical  response  here  in  Hartford,  he  says,  was  Bob  M^'man's  two-year-old 
report  on  his  operation;  Merriman  reported  then  that  Coll  had  no  board  of 
directors.  "I've  got  a  board  of  directors,"  says  Coll.  "There's  just  no  bankers  on  my 
board  of  directors.  I've  "got  schoolteachers,  social  workers,  people  from  'the 
neighborhood.  Last  year  A'etna  gave  nf)e  five  hundred  bucks.  This  year  nothing. 
Glenda  Reed  says      proposal  isn't  detailed  enough.  Detailed  enough!  I  said.  Why 

just  pick  up  a(pewspaper  and  you'll  see  every  day  what  I'm  doing  It's  just  a 

ploy.  A  way  of  saying  no,  you're  not  what  we  support. 

"Process  says  we're  just  applying  band-aids.  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  people  out*^ 
there  who  need  band-aidsT  And  besides,  we  bring  attention  to  what's  hurting,  and 
where  it's  hurting. . . .  Last.year,  I'lp  sitting  in  my  ofRce  thinking  winter  is  coming, 
a  lot  of  people  out  there  are  gonna  be  cold  and  hungry  this  winter. ..and  I'm 
sitting,  you  know?  Thinking  about  what  I  ought  to  do.  Then  a  worfian  walks  into 
mv  office.  She  sard:  I  haven't  eaten  In  four  days,  I'm  about  to  commit  suicide. 
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••"SS"r'«f\°^^  ""T  ''2'""  We  bought  a  van.  and  we  filled  it  up.  and  we 
Smaj;?ffceTf;^?:,V?n?  ^"^^  '  ''''         ^'^^^  ^ 

"It's  not  so  much  the  money  that  the  corporations 'need  to  give  away.  It's  real 
understanding  of  what  s  going  on  out  in  those  streets.  I'd  make  it  mandatory  for 

dS  S  'tL'^  -f  t"H  '  '"-J^!!'  '''''''  ^'^'^  ""^^  °^  »'"~"e  'ike  me.  They 

don  t  know.  They  just  don't  know.  They  say  they  do.  but  they  don't.  They've  got 
to  get  m  there  and  press  the  flesh."  * 

^  ,-cr'\"'L-r»'""'''^'  f  ^'''"^  Ned  Coll  as  possible,  in  his  soft,  button^lown 
respectabihty.  nevertheless  says,  the  same  thing.  Ken^iedy,  an  ex-priest,  runs  the 
state-funded  Greater  Hartford  Group  Homes  (a  halfway  house  for  "uvenn 

^  itDr"''^^'^'-'^''.^?        "F^^^"?  ^'^e  Homds  working  and  not 

wprking  - -between  getting  good  people  arid  mediocre  people,  between  having 

IZ^t.^T'^'^  u''?  '  ^'"^  enough  or  not  enough  so  that  you  have  to  throw 
/him  out  too  early  back  onto  the  streets  from  which  he's  come  -  this  difference  is 
dependent  on  private  rnqney.  And  every  year.  Kennedy  says;  h^  must  go  beggine 
again  from  the  corporatioVwhich  like  to  help  projects  start  but  'are  very  unfriendly 
to  the  idea  of  permanent  subsidy.  ■■■t"«iy 

'That's  the  problem."  says  Kennedy.  'They  look  upon  us  as  a  project.  They 
don  t  realize  we  represent  a  permanent  and  deep  problem  in  the  city,  and  if  thev 
iZl  f^P't  "'^^"^'..they're  going  to  have  deep,  deep  trouble  in  a  few 

ri.'  ■ ;   .  ,        ''^'^r         '^^"''^^         swivel  chair  and  says  wearily.  "God  i 
it  ^'^'''^  ^^'""^       North  End.  Make  them  see 

what  I  see  every  day. . .  Y,ou  know,  if  there  was  a  dam  on  the  Connecticut  River 
i„o:„««  °f  town  and  one  day  a  crack  appeared  in  that  dam  and  a  bunch  of  ' 
engineers  went  over  to  Aetna  and  'the  other  insurance  companies  and  said.  'You 
know.  If  you  don'f  fix  that  crack  now  in  two  years  that  dam  is  going  to  break  and 
this  ecitire  town  will  be  under  water  within  24  Hours.'  well,  you  know  those 
companies  would  raise  millions  of  dollars  overnight  to  fix  that  crack.  I  cant  seem 

IhJna  A^f"  ^L.'-^''^  'i^PPening  'n  the  ghettos  of  Hartford  is  the  same 

Jthing  as  that  crack  in  the  dam. 

nhShSm,  ♦'"'^■'li'^.^"''  ^''"^ali  find  support- for  their  position  vis-a-vIs 
philanthropy  in  that  middle  strata  of  professional  people  who  are  neither  street' 

w^n.  r°L&^'''""""H  '1^'  J""''  Bertina  Williams.  Phil  Mallet,  and 

ITecS^rS  bLrtefmf  ^'''^  ''""'^  ^"^'^ 

Bertina  Williarns,  a  slim  nervous,  hard  working  co-worker  of  Bob  Merriman's  at 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  Foundations,  who  discounts  her  familiarity  with  the 
-.Kene,  Says:  Philanthropy  must  beware  of  myopic  tokenism  that  doesn't  address 
Si^J  °-  problems;  among  many  things,  this  city  needs  jobs,  and 
possibly  a  massive  overhauling  of  the  education  system.  If  Hartford  is  going  to  be 
Black  then,  dammit,  address  yourself  to  Black  need  and  Black  problems.  This  ' 
generation  of  30-to-55.year-old  Blacks  can't  do  it.  And  the  schools,  are.  not  turning  ' 
out  a  riew  generation  that  w4l  be  able  to  do  it.  Aetna  spends  what  in  this  town' 
Two  mil  ion  a  year?-  Bejj^-at)  the  big  ones  -  the  Civic  Center,  the  World  Tenni's 
cup"-  but  much  of  it  is  thrown  around  ih  bits  and  pieces  that  don't  do  anything 

what's-my-fair-share?  You'll  get  calls  wanting  to 


.    .    ,        -r  »    — «K  TTiwii        juiic^s  dim  KiviriK  no  more  inan 

S.^  fi'-^.."'"''^'^  8°°''       ^''^^  t'^e  recipients  of  their  money  but 

With  their  business  peers? 


Jack  Dollard  is  a  fprtyish  maverick  architect,  a  man  of  great  energy,  invention 
and.  intuition  who  has  been  a  maker  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  terminal, 
capitol-expending  Knox  Foundatjon  for  five  years.  He  is  a  man  with  dramatic 
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feeling  for  neighborhoods  and  the  people  who  live  in  them:  parks,  playgrounds, 

neighborhood  theatricals,  people-arts  in  museums,  housing  projects,,  schools   ' 

Doir^rd's  clientele' is  convinced  his  moves  are  right,  that  his  sense  of  the 
street  savvy,  his  ability  to  respond  are  prolific  and  real.  His  is  a  catalytic  role, 
bringing  together  people  with  talent  and  people  with  need.  He  has  made  82  projects 
in  the  city  a  reality.  Currently,  he  is  readying,  over  considerable  political  opposition,  ' 
a  most  gorgeous,  restored,  nineteenth  century  carousel,  bought  for  Bushnell  Rark  in 

the  center  of  the  city  at  a  $125,000  expense  to  the  Knox  Foundation  He  sits  in 

his  downtown  studio  surrounded  by  young  people  painting  carousel  horses,  showing  v 
slide  shows,  planning  museum  classes  and  films  and  he  says  wearily  "And  yet  the  \ 
city  hasn't  changed.  It's  just  not  enough,  or  its  not  the  right  amount,  I  don't  know 
'what,  but  the  city  doesn't  change.'!  Then  he  perks  up. 

"But  goddammit,  there's  a  lot  of  us  out  there  in  the  streets,  a  lot  of  us  who  ' 
know  and  care  about  this  town.  We're  downtown  Hartford;  we're  the  people  who 
are  gonna  ch^ange  this  town;  we're  the  ones  who  know  where  and  how  to  apply 
change.  Not  people  like  Process!  So  instead  of  coming  to  us  With  their  millions,  the 
.  corporations  brjng  in  the  experts,  sink  their  money  into  them,  and  what  have  we  all 
'-v*  got?  Nothing." 

^vs-  At  the  center  of  corporate  Hartford  sits  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  one  of  the 

largest  insurance  companies  in  the  world  with  assets  amounting  to  $14  bilfion 
(that's  more  than  the  treasury  of  some  countries)  and  35,000  employees  all  over  the 
country,  10,000  of  them  in, Hartford.  At  the  center  of  the  center  sits  John  Filer,, 
the  active,  liberal  executive  whose  name  and  energy  has  been  lent  to  this 'very' 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs.  Jhe  Aetna  building  on 
Farmington  Avenue  in  Hartford  does  not  actually  sit  on  a  rise  but  ii  feels  as  though 
.  it  -does:  something  like  the  mansion  on  the  hill,  surrounded  by  the  feudal' 
do^yntown  village,  and  the  outlying  baronies  of  suburban  West  Hartford,  Bloomfield;  - 
Farmington,  Avon,  and  the  rest  of  the  29  towns  that  make  up  the  Capitol  Region. 
.  ^  i,The  facade  of  Aetna  -  like  that  of,  many  companies  in  Hartford  -  is  fairly 
incredible.  The  place  is  gigantic  and  made  to  look  like  a  nineteenth  century  ivy 
league  college.  John  Filer's  office  is  on  the  8th  floor;  the  "social  responsibility" 
department  on  the  2nd  floor. 

john  Filer  is  silver-haired  and  smokes  a  pipe.  His  face  is  surprisingly  young,  his 
voice  surprisingly  soft,  his  speech  surprisingly  politic.  His  office  reminded  fne 
instantly  of  Hyde  Park:  a  small  drawing-room  with  tall,  graceful  windows,  Persian 
rugs  on  the  floor,  handsome  furniture  scattered  everywhere.  Filer  lit  his  pipe,  peered 
at  me  across  half  a  mile  of  polished  mahogany  and  spoke  softly,  but  like  a 
politiciafn,  about  enlightened  self-interest.  He  knew  what  the  city  was  like,  he  knew  j 
about  the  ghettos,  he  knew  what  it  would  all  mean  in  a  very  few  years  time  for 
Aetna  if  something  weren't  done,  they  were  indeed  busy  "doing  something."  How,  I 
asked  Filer,  did  he  know  about  the  city;  "I  talk  to  people,"  he  replied. 

CouU  Filer  tell  me  how,  in  detail,  Aetna's  give-away  money  had  been  spent  this 
past  year?  Why,  no,  he  couldn't.  That  was  all  the  job  of  these  fine  people  on  the  ' 
2nd  floor;  however  they  saw  fit  to  spend  the  money,  that's  how  the  money  would 
be  spent 

I  left  Filer's  office  feeling  I  was  supposed  to  conclude  *he  social  responsibility 
people  had  more  autonomy  than  may  be  the  fact,  but  ynH^  I  really  thought  was, 
The  two  point  eight  npillion  that  is  spent  is  peanuts,  John  Filer  is  up  here  keeping 
'  an  eye  on  the  fourteen  billion;  that's  what  counts. 

'  And  in  fact,  Aetna's  money  last  year  was  spent  as  follows:  $500,000  to  a 
Children's  TV  Workshop  in  New  York;  $150,000*  to  the  University  of  Hartford; 
$200,000  matching  grants  for  higher  education  in  the  nation;  $250,000  to  United 
Way;  $110,000  in  scholarships;  $75,000  for  the  Hartford  Institute  of  Criminafand 
Social  Justice;' $150,000  miscellaneous  urban  affairs. 
O  The  strongest  single  impression  I  came  away  from  Hartford  with  was  that 
ERXC'^"^'^'^°Py   ^^^y  charity,  all   claims  for  "social  responsibility" 
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notwithstandinfr  To  some  extent  the  city  benefits  from  philanthropic  enterprises 
u  >V°  u^rC  ''^^^^'"'"^"t  degree.  Judge  Jon  P.  Newman,  a  resident  of  West 
Mamow,  agreed..  The  very  word  philanthropy  connotes  private  choice.  Inevitably. 
Uiis  means  that  giving  reflects  the  choices  of  the  rich.  It  did  so  in  the  past,  knd  it 
,does  so  today,  Hartford  has  been  enriched  by  philanthropy,  but  insofar  as  the  real 
problems  of  the  city  are  concerned,  corporate  philanthropy  is  just  tinkering."  "On 
the  other  .hand,  Newman  continues,  \"it  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  if  the 
government  received  the  tax-exempt  dollars  of  the  philanthropists  it  would 
immediately  create  jobs  and  housing  for  the  inner  city.  The  government  is  hardly  a 
well-known  protector  of  the  poor. 

•  One  of  the  hidden  findings  in  the  statistical  information  gathered  by  the 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs  is  the  tremendous  number  of 
doL'^  h^fJ"'.'''./"  r^hurch  plate."  These  dollars  are  called  philanthropic 
nh  I,  .K  •  !i '^P"^"  u"  the  Church  plate  are  really  self-help  dollars  rather  than 
philanthropic  dollars;  they  are  lYiore  in  the  nature  of  community  cooperatives 
representing  a  communal,  self-help  effort.  They  are  the  kind  of  dollars  that  people 
»ve  when  they  feel  they  must  be  their  own  philanthropists.  By  the  same  token^it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Hartford  -  and  all  those 

*""u~  '^•.?  ^-^  P'°P'^'*  philanthropists,  and  it  is  that 
form  of  philanthropy  that  will  turn  the  tide  for  the  social  problems  of  Hartford. 
The  cogjorate  prosperity  in  Hartford  -  as  elsewhere  -  is  still  tremendously 
powerful  tremendously  suble';  yet,  in  some  curious  wa^,  it  seems  irrelevant  to  the 
future  of- the  town;  the  money  may  all  lie  with  the  corporations,  but.the  "energy, 
the  inyentiveness,  the  responsiveness,  the  whole  struggling  effort  to  gam  control  of 
modern  urban  life  -  that  lies  with  the  people  "out  there."  The  corporations  truly 
do  not  understand  the  nature  of  what  is  happening  in  American  life  today,  and"  to 
that  extent  they  remain  .closer- to  the  image  of  the  philanthropist  of  okJ:  an 
eccentric,  wealthy  old  qian  sprinking  a  fraction  of  his  wealth  among  the  deservinj;  • 
poor.  Except  that  the  "deserving  poor"  today  are  more  concerned  with  their  rights 
rather  than  with  their  obligations  and  seem  to  be  saying:  Keep  your  money  old 
man.  Its  not  your  charity  we're  after,  it's  your  power. 
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PASSING  THE  BUCK:  PHILANTHROPY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jack  Shepherd^  .  '  \ 

•  J^f^*^,,^  troubled  economy  in  1974,  Americans  gave  away  more  than  $25 
inflated  billion  to  chariUbie  organizations,  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  few  gave  until 
It  hurt.  Those  who  gave  most  genferously  did  not  necessarily  have  most  to  give. 

S„"Jrih;?;!f<,n4]?i^J"'^'^''''"i''  50'"Pf's'"S  i"st  1.23  percent  of  all  donors, 
contributed  $30,472,1 38,  or-  more  than  75  percent  of  the  totaJ  outright  gifts.  The 
remaining  98.7  percent  made  gifts.of  less  than  $1,000.  in  California,  and  especially 
in  San  Francisco,  the  .giving  done  by  traditional  donors  goes  -  with  some  exicity 

-  -^^^M^P^u"^  ~     K.^.'^'t'onal  beneficiaries.  Still,  there  is  a-  youth  movement  afoot  in 

-  philanthropy  irt  this  city  -  a  not  surprising  circumstance  since  the  city  itself  is 
young:  45  percent  of  its  people  are  under  30  years  old. 

San  Francisco  has  a  rich  and  textured  history  of  giving,  one  that  is  changing 
dramatically  and,  some  believe,  quiclcly.  Private  giving  is  important  in  San  Francisco! 
and  always  has  been.  'More  than  in  Los  Angeles,"  sniffed  one  member  of  an  old 
San  Francisco  family.  "The  tradition  of  giving  is  not  as  strong  in  the  'south'." 

first  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  memorable,  philan- 
thropists  was  a  flamboyant  lady,  named  Alma  Emma  U  "Normand  de  Bretteville  She 
was  born  on  March  24,  1881,-and  although  a  native  rtorthern.  Californian,  made 
much  of  her  titled  French  heritage.  On  hpr  family  tree.  Alma  claimed  Charlotte 
COrday,  the  beautiful  aristocrat,  who  murdered  Marat  in  his  bath.  In  her  own  way 
Alma  was  as  danng,  and  far  less  lethal.  In  1908,  shejnet  and  married  Adolph  b! 
SRreckels  of  the  wealthy  San  Francisco  sugar  family.  As  Alma  Spreckels,  she  began 
_ajLre  of  gaiety  and  philanthropy.  .  ,  ' 

Art  played  a  major  fole  in  her  giving.  Alma  had  attended  the  Hopkins  Institute 
-of  Art  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  always  claimed  that  she  was  the  model 
for  the  I)ewey  Monument  in  San  Francisco's  Union  Square.  Alma  Spreckels  donated 
Rodin  s  7)te  Wnker  (one  of  18  originals)  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  then  -  like 
any  good  fund  reiser  looking  for  matching  gifts  -  sold  postcards  of  the  stafue  to 
benefit-Belgianrelief  efforts  during  World  War  I.  '  , 

By  far  her  most  splendid  gift  to  San  .Francisco  was  the  California  Palace  of  the 
^\!;°"°/-  donated  the  building  as  a  memorial  to  the 

Cahfornians/killed  in  World  Wari.  No  less  a  figure  than  MarshafFoch  was  at 
the  building  s  groundbreaking.  The  museum,  modeled  after  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
ot  Honor  in  Pans,  took  millions  to  build  and  opened  on  November  1 1,  1924. 

Alma  Spredels,  like' all  good  ladies  of  society,  knew  and  entertained  the  "royalty 
of  her  time.  Her  museum/was  a  magnet  for  gifts  of  paintings  by  Cezanne,  Corot. 
Degas,  Manet,  Renoir,  and  Van  Gogh,  as  well  as  34  of  her  own  pieces  by  Rodin  in 
bronze,  marble,  and  plaster.  In  some  ways.  Alma's  gift  to  San  Francisco  (and  to  all 
Californians)  was  a  cliche:  great  art  for  the  masses,  provided  by  the  rich.  It  was 
indeed  vanity  philanthropy. 

Alma  Spreckels  also  enjoyed  another  characteristic  of  the  philanthropist:  she 
charmed  and  terrified  other  wealthy  folks  out  of  their  money.  She  once  got  even 
the  tight-fisted  Henry  Ford  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning  and  made  film  donate  a 
Model  T  Ford  -  at  that  time  a  giffof  perhaps  $1,500  -  as  a  prize  for  one  of  her 
njany  charities.  ' 

Giving  in  Sip  Francisco  changed  slowly  in  the  days  that  followed  Alma 
Spreckels.  Most  of  the  early  philanthropists 'in  the  city  were  men  and  women  of 
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mercantile  wealth:  the  Sterns,  the  Zellerbachs,  the  Crockers,  the  Blocks,  arnd  others/ 
They  were  gradually  replaced  by  owner-managers  of  business,  and  others  of  wealth: 
the  Roths,  the  Swigs,  the  Haas  family,  the  Lillenthals  and  others.  These  families 
gave  much,  and  still  do  -  -"Haas  is  Mr.  Philanthropy  in  San  Francisco,"  said  one 
member  of  this  inner  circle  -  out  of  a  paternalistic  pride  in  their  city  and  its 
charities.  Their  donations  were  made  ~  and  sometimes  still  are  -  because  of  a 
pereonaf  attachment  to  the  charity,  or  because  they  knew  someone  (or  someone 
knew  themj.  In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the  wealthy  Jewish  families  were  and 
continue  to  be  extremely  important  and  heavy  donors  to  the  arts,  education  and 
specific  forms  of  social  enterprises.  But  people  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco  give  more 
time  than  money  to  United  Way  (also  called  United  Bay  Crusade),  which  is  more  a 
middle-class  and  impersonal  -  corporate  deductions  from  your  paycheck  -  form  of 
giving. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  methods  of  giving  in  San  Francisco:  the 
wealthy  give  through  foundations  or  specifically  to  projects  they  like  or  have^close 
ties  with;  the  middle  class  and  nouveau  riche  donate  through  United  Way  to  some 
189  agencies,  or  to  fn-the-groove  charities  like  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  hospitals,  or 
universities.  The  wealthy  generally  tend  to  be  more^  experimental  with  some  of  their 
money;  the  less  wealthy  give  to  "safer"  charities.  And  there  is  one  other  point:. 
/Alma  Spreckels  gave  her  nrwney.away  and  ran  charity  benefits  because  ft  was 
expected  of  the  rich,  it  felt  good,  and  she  looked  great  doing  it.  The  early,  wealthy 
San  Francisc^  families  gave  —  and  still  do  -  beca,use  they  feel  they  should^  But 
today,  there  is  a  young  and  exuberant  cluster  of  philanthropists  -  and  foundation 
directors  ~  who  give  because  they. feel  they  must  Said  Lawrence  Kramer,  a 
consultant  to  foundations  and  partner  of  Kramer,  Miller  &  Associates:  ^^Foundations 
should  provide  venture  capital  for  social  .change.  They*,  should  support  things  that 
can't  get  other  support,  help  organizations  maintain  some  independence,  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  take  risks."  Not  surprisingly,  most  of  these  adventuresome 
foundations  carry  the  names  of  old  San  Francisco  philanthropic  families:  William 

Roth,  Rosenberg,  Levi-Strauss,_Crown-Zellerbach.  

Today,  wealthy  San  Francisco  donors,  newly  rich  or  old,  donate  to  specific 
charities  or  through  foundations  to  traditional  and  experimental  projects.  Their 
support  in  fact  creates  the  atmosphere  that  is  San  Francisco:  only  10  percent  of  all 
donors  give  78  percent  of  the  outright  gifts  to  the  city*;^  art  and  music;  just  2 
percent  gave  86  percent  of  donated  monies  to  the  city's  ^spitals;  ^nd  less  than.1 
percent  gave  76  percent  of. the  gifts  to  San* Francisco's  educational  system.  Giving  in 
San  Francisco  is  easy:  the  city  has  305  nonprofit  organizations,  or  one  for  every 
1,680  people. 

One  of  the  hiost  generous  donors  is 'Walter  Haas,  Jr.  (as  is  his  father,  Walter^ 
Haas,  Sr.),  chairman  of  the  Levi-Strauss  Corporation  and  director  of  the  Levi- 
Strauss  Foundation.  "Philanthropy  is  a  burden,"  Walter  Haa^  Jr.,  admits,  "but 
I  accept  the  responsibility.  It's  so  easy  to  find  an  excuse  not  to  give.  We're  training 
our  c)iildren  how  to  give."  ^ 

There  are  other  forms  of  giving  than  writing  checks.  Haas'  company  employs 
^  minority  workers  who  have  benefited  from  programs  established  through  agencies 
funded  by  United  Way  or  the-  foundations.  One  of  these,  Arriba  juntos  (Up 
Together),  run  by  Lee  Soto,  is  training  some  60  people  a  year  in  San  Francisco's 
^  Mission  district  These  people  are  largely  Spanish-speaking  dropouts  who,  after 
training  with  Arriba  Ju/Jtos,  have  qualified  for  jobs  with  the  major  banks,  hospitals, 
hotels,  and  businesses  like  Levi-Strauss.  In  one  way,  Arriba  Jurjtos  is  an  excellent 
example  of  philanthropy's  potential  circle:  money  donated  to  United  Way  helped 
train  Sf^anish-speaking  people,  who  now  work  in  San  Francisco's. businesses  and 
donate  to  United  Way.  ^ 

Levi-Strauss,  with  factories  in  50  cities,  also  started  two  ^ears  ago  asking 
volunteers  in  eacK  plant  to  go  into  their  communities  and  see  what  was  needed  and 
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ipake  aecisions  about  what  the  company  should  do  to  help.  "There's  been  a  great 
'  S where"  ^^^^^        *°       ''"^  '^^^  "^""^ 

P^^^'  f«P'^<=ed  the  major  families  as  broad 
philanthropist  Corporations  give  to  United  Way,  and  offer  a  variety  of  volunteer 
.programs-  in  the  city.  "There  are  very  few  families  now  that  carry  the  major  burden 

°clf^hiy-iQi^^'  'l^V  ^f.*  ?*"J""  ^  8'^^'  «'<"P^  '°  'srae'-"  During  the 
■  October  1973  war,  Jewish  families  in  San  Francisco  -  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
^•States  -  gave  to  Israel  until  it  hurt 

Another'  philanthropist,  but  not  of  the  traditional  wealthy  families  of  San 
hrancisco  IS  Benjamin  Swig,  owner  of  the  luxurious  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Nob  Hill 
iod  president  of  the  Swig  Family  Foundation.  "Why  do  I  give?:'  Swig  asks 
rhetorical  y.  Tm  grateful  to  God  for  being  so  good  to  me.  My  father  was  an 
immigrant,  and  here  I  am.  And  I'm  grateful  to  this  country  for  making  it  possible." 
.  Others  give  for  a  rainbow  of  reasons.    "What  makes  peopte  part  wiUi  their 
money?  asks  Lewis  Durham,  director  of  the  Glide  Foundation.  "Friendship;  to 
get  people  off  your. back;  Guilt  is  not  as  prevelant  as  it  once  was...."  Others 
donate  to  pcSlitics  because  they  want  something  back:  instant  status,  increased  speed 
^,rZ!fZ        •  .'"otion;  the  position  and  power  that  money  can  buy.  David  Sibbet, 
director  of  training  for  the  Coro  Foundation,  looks  for  the  quid  pro  quo:  "Some- 
want  to  see  change.  Others  like  stability.  Others  care  about  the  community  deeply." 
Robert  Coate,  financial  advisor  and  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
^Z^l  f      Sift  varies  with  the  ethnic  background  of  the  aiver,  and 

where  he  lives:  "It  is  the  nature  of  people  who  live  in  the  cities  to  give  m6re  " 

Sibbet  agrees.  "Most  private  givers  in  San  Francisco  are  /ewish,"  he  observes. 
That  community  is  very  interested  in  the  structure  of  government  and  civil  rights. 
One  disHfusioned  solicitor  elaborates:  "Jews  have  a  compulsion  to  give.  The  next 
•  group  that  gives  is  the  well-to-do  urban  Catholic  community,  then  other  small 
ethnic  groups.  The  worst  givers  are  the  suburban  WASRs.  They're  the  takers." 
.    Marshall  Kuhri;-  director  of  the  Pacesetter  Program  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
idri^II?"'  ^^^°^IJ^^L^^^  ^^>^'*^  community  gave  twice  as  much  this -year.  In 
1974,  they  gave  $  2  million  . . .  Every  Jewish  community  is  different.  I  think  San 
Francisco  has  the  least  shrinkage  on  their  pledges."  fienjamin  Swig  adds:  "Jews  will 
take  care  of  themselves,-and  then  all  others,  jt^s  born  in  them.  I  give  to  all  religions. 

•  T  fl^l  ^  .lew'sli -causes."  Then  Swig  adds,  enigmatically:  "I'm  no 
culturally  inclined.  I  don't  raise  money  for  cultural  things.  Let  the  rich  do  that." 

The  other  nch  folks  in  San  Francisco  do.  The  city's  opera  and  symphony  and 
museums  benefit  ^normously,  afthough,  warns  Milton  Salkind,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music:  "Patrons  are  passing  with  the  present  generation." 

•  I     .u       '^r^nciscp  that  a  basic  change  is  taking  place  in  philanthropy. 
™ 'J  'lfr"f  bulk  of  support  for.  the  opera,  symphony  and  museums  still 

comes  from  the  families  of  wealth,  a  substantial,  and  sometimes  vital,  amount  also 
comes  from  the  San  Francisco  Hotel  Tax  -  that  is,  from  almost  everyone. 

Thp  hotel  Uix,  which  gave  $1,497,000  to  68  cultural  groups  in  the^city  -  from 
the  opera  and  symphony  to  the  African  Peoples  Theatre  and  the  S.F.  Poverty 
Theatre  -  is  run  by  a  tall,  heavy,  silver-haired  irishman  named  Thomas  J.  Mellon. 
Not  surprising  y,  Mellon  is  already  under  fire.  He  wields  a  lot  of  money  (and 
power);  it-is  Mellon  who  decides  which  groups  will  get  the  liotel  tax  money.  One. 
the  San  Francisco  Mime  T;oop.  a  bit  short-changed  and  understandably  miffed,  has 
u  challenging  the  way  the  city,  and  Mellon,  budget  this  fund.  "Under 
charteur^  Mellon  explains,  "the  money  comes  in  and  I  'reallocate  it  to  the  various 
groups.  He  tries  to  take  in  two  to  four  new  groups  a  year,  although  "sometinwr* 
they  wait  in  line  several  years."  The  Mime  Troop  wants  to  open  selection  to  piMc 

•i«.K.f»  °^  J^?"?"'*  Mellon,  for  his  part,  thinkslthis 

woul^out  arts  into   the  political  arena."  He  enjoys  selecting  the  cultMral  groups, 
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which  he  -defines  as  ''any  group  engaging  in  some  kind  of  sub^hntral  artistic 
activity.  I'm  not  an  art  critic,  thank  God.** "         ,  •  * 

As  visibly  controversial  as  the  tax  is,  it  still  leaves  the  private  donor  carrying  the 
burden  of  San  Francisco's  art  culture.  Althoug'h  some  60  percent  of  the  entire  hotel 
tax  goes  to  aM  the  arts,  and  the  t\ty  contributes  space  to  museums  and  some  other 
monies,  priva^te  philanthropists  "participate  very  heavily  In  the  arts  and  cultural^ 
activities,"  says  Tom  Mellon, , "and  if  the  city  eliminated  this  support  the  private' 
sector  might  also  take  their  hand  out  of  it.  Contributions  might'  fall  off.  There  are 
people  who  for  just  any  reason  at  all  would  rather  not  contribute  their  money  to 
anything,"  ,\ 
^        .Other  benefactors  of  San  Francisco's  philanthropic  wealthy  are  the  colleges/{and 
-•some  private  secondary  schools).  .Robert  Coate  thinks  some  of  that  giving  is  over- 
^  done  and  should  be  redirected:  » 

^  'The.  Stanford  student  body  is  the  same  size  now  as  it  was  25  years  ago,  but 
there  are  twice  as  many  buildings  there.  Money  should  go  to  help  pay  tuition,  to 
relieve  parents  of  the  enormous  drain."  But  getting  the  foundations  and  wealthy  to 
change  their  giving  might  be  difficult.  Coate  points  out  that  "KQED  (public  TV), 
Stanford,  Children's  Hospital  are  supported  by  the  'establishment',  and  that's  a  big 
chunk  of  the  giving.  People  who  live  in  tlie  enclave  are  hardly  aware  of  the  rest  of 
the  WQrId.  In  northern  California,  they  are  the  most  parochial  people  on  earth." 

Next  to  these  people,  and  their  "parochial"  interests,  corporations  are  also  large 
donors.  Here,  however,  the  moriey  is  spread  out  more,  and  follows  less  traditional 
patterns.  Levi-Strauss  has  its  imaginative  projects.  The  Bank  of  America,  with  $200 
million  in  profits,  gives  away  perhaps  $2.5  million,  and,  says  C.J.  Bocchieri, 
secretary  of  the  por^tributions  Committee  for  the  bank,  "the  yfend  is 
upward. . .  The  rationale  for  giving  is  that  it  is  in  the  company%  best  interest  The 
^  9ank  of  America  feels  that  they  ought  to  improve  the  community  inways  that  are 
-•b'eTieficial  to  the  stockholders^  San  Francisco  is  terribly  important." 

There  is  a  final,  perhaps  bed-rock  reason^  for  giving:  ta;^  inaentives.  "It's  very 
necessary  to  have  tax  incentives,"  says  Benjamin  Swig.  "I'm  leaving  all  my  money 
to  charitable  foundations  so  my  children  will  have  to  give  money  away/'  Hopefully, 
such  donations  will  continue  to  go  to  San  Francisco's  wortRwhile  projects.  One 
indicator  of ,  the  importance  of  tax  incentives  is  the  "year  end"  pattern  of  gift 
giving.  In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  gifts  from  living  individuals  received  in 
December  jumped  from  almost  8  percent  in  1968  to  23  percent  in  1972.  Such  tax 
incentives,  says  Edward  Nathan,  executive  director  of  the  Zelterbach  Family  Fund, 
are  necessary  to  make  people  give.  'Mt  isn't  easy  in  this  country  to  part  a  person 
from  his  money,"  says  Mr.  Nathan.  "People  can  find  a  lot  of  reasons  not  to  give. 
Generosity  is  a  fleeting  thing.  You  can't  support  a  community  institution  on  that." 

Tax  incentives  may  be  less  critical  to  the  "little  giver,"  since,  says  Robert  Coate, 
"the  small  contributors  must  be  encouraged,  new  ways  to  reach  them  must  be 
found."  One  person  who  spends  much  of  her  time  searching  for  the  small 
contributor  is  Mrs.  Leslie  Luttgens,  former  director  of  United  Way  and  the  first 
woman  president  of  a  major  fund  in  the  United  States.  "Most  people  don't  give 
unless  someone  comes  to  them,"  Mrs.  Luttgens  says.  "United  Way  tries  to  have 
personal  contact  between  each  donor  and  the  agency;  it  also  offers  opportunities  for 
donors  to  have  personal  contact  with  the  recipients." 

Both  efforts  have  come  out  of  United  Way's  rocky  past,  an^i-Ma/tuttgens' 
rugged^  convictions.  This  year.  United  Way  ckpanded  to  189  agencies  and  gave  away 
more  than  $18  million  donated  by  San  Franciscans.  One  of  the  new  agencies  will 
help  elderly  Chinese:  United  Way  has  Been  under  fire  from  minority. groups  in  the 
Bay  area  for  being  run  by  people  with  imbedded,  middle-class  interests,  tring  Chi 
Wang,  head  of  the  Chinese  Affirmative  Action  (CAA)  in  5an  Francisco's  Chinatown, 
recalls  that  un^il  1'970,  United  Way  funded  only  traditional  programs  like  the 
^^MCA,  Boys  Club,  the  Salvation"  Army.  "It  presumed  by  such  funding  that 
FR  !p"'"^^own  was  served,^'  says  Ling  Chi  Wang.  "But  it  did  not  deal  with  the  deeper 
Ll\i>>}blems  here:  Unemployment,  delinquency,  housing.  Few  of  these  problems  are 
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!•  iSLEwhn'Hnn-^  ^1^"^  Way  Most  of  the  UWs  leaders  are"  cor'porate 
I  "  UnuTr^w  '""y  ""^^^  ^  «o'"8  on  in  the  Chinese  community 

I    probSem??^  '^"^  '°  '''''  '"''"'y-        '^'^        "°  knowledg?  of  the 

Other  groups  have  also  protested.  When  Leslie  Luttgens  was  starting  work  with 
did  the  fund  have  to  do  with  them?  they  asked.  "My  idea  was  to  show  these 

i^^^nr'^^'^^T'^J'^i^'r':?'  '^^'P  "'^'^  kids.  Personal  Sonta  t 

S^"h  L"«gens  feels,  "and  letting  people  know  what  services  are- and 

how  those  services  relate  to  them  as  givers."  -  aic  diiu 

■  caint  tJwS.i^^i''  '  '"'^  'e^s  small  groups  of  donors 
•  ^lir.^U  Wn3:  £  rerS^nan/^Vn^d  t^^t 

■  rsa^:^:^il!^b^Ss"^i;\pS°^^  ^^^^  ^oJ  have  X^uTve 
nnii?!  ''fT"^^'  '""'^'^  sometimes  works  -  and  sometimes  doesn't.^  There  are  • 

Ze!  \fd  5niTM°"'r'''=  ""r^^'^y  '°"^"^"s^'  ^"d  other  med 

types,  and  doctors.  Mrs.  Luttgens  has  had  some  success  with  each  grouD  but 

K'voL t'rr''";'?^*''*'  their- money.  At  Stanford  MedicrCenYer^UnS 
■•  E  £J  S  SieirTtlnr  '^°T'  *''^L«"'i«i»were  funded  by  UW  contributions 
•  T    "'^y.o'^  "leir  patients  could  use.  G iv  ng  went  ud  70  oercent    "Ri.t  a  i«»  «f 
.  doctots  still  tell  us,"  says  Mrs.  Luttgens,  who«  husband  is  aS   '"I  thought'th 
government  was  doing  all  that  sort  of  thing  now.  What  are  my  ta^^es  going  for?'  - 
which  IS  a  real  negation  of  privaCe  philanthropy.'!  •    ^  ^ 

pbviously,  most  of  the  agencies  need  more  money,  and  United  Way  olans  to 

SSti'rs^dSr''F'°  '''T-       '""T,    '"'^^^^'"^  competition  Vor't     m  S 
contributors  dollar.  For  one  thing,  a  parallel  competitor,  Combined  Health  Agencies 
Drhre.  has  started  in  the  Bay  area.. Its  attraction  is  one  that  trmiblesMrs  Sens  ^ 
HilS'off.:^  f '  field  of  paycheck  philanthropy.  Here  ifher  raSnTcoS^^^^^^^ 
HealOj  offers  donors  payroll  deductions  for  specific  health  agencies,  such  asVheart 
Jing,-^ cancer,  arthritis,  March  of  Dimes.  Such  ^ecific  "desiinations, "  as  S  are 
.called-  in  the  business,  occur  under  United  ?ay  and  most  funds,  but  are  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare,  and  further  weaken  the  basic  premise  of  such  a  fund  to 
!    ooMect  a  lot.of  money  from  small  contributions  and  spread  it  "among  many  Sencies 
rrhere  is  an  additional  advantage  hurt  by  funds. like  Combined  HeaK  to  kiep 
.  smal  contributors  from  being  dunned  incessantly  by  hundreds  of  age^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
.^^     •     Way  spends  just  ten  cents  on 'every  dollar  for  administration  One 
deierminant  is  the  widespread  use  of  volunteers,  itself  a  form  of  phHan  hropy  for 
los^fSrir's^m  ^ay  has  more  than  200  vo'lunSers  forking 

almost  full  time.  Still,  Mrs.  Luttgens  feels, voluntarism  needs  rejuvenating  In  fact 

•  u"SS^7'SE;^arn%':Ser^^        ^"  '  nearby  junior' coi.eg?fnJat"t£ 

thSvt  ^m^if^noth '^^'l  P'''"'^"''?,'?'P'«s  Philip  S.  Boone,  who  believes  that 
£v/io^  S«T^  to  have  fami  larity  throughout  the  community;  one  learns 
^^i  Jln    h  ^         •  •  ^  environment  Most  men 

nLZ  o  ^i-""  "P  '^'^y  "'""^  ^s  P^^'  °f  their  life  to  be  involved!" 

RIorette  Pomeroy,  director  of  the  Council  on  Alcoholism,  agrees:  "There  is  a  great 

Slru:°'v  f^r--'^'^'-  'T'^  ?f. community  action  grogsTdirlct  y  r  late'd  to 
TOluntarism.  Voluntar.srn  is  the  training  ground.  Voluntarism  must  be  preserved.  It. 
TOlintor'sm.'-  ^^-^^-^^^cy  . . .  Government  funding  would  radically  reduce 

Government  funding  is  the  Big  Fear  of  the  philanthropists,  and  especially  the 
fhe^rfrLaHv^l^'^"'"-  ^^^^  Government's  mo?er5e7iSto 

'•t^^nS^ToVS^  fT"-  '^'^l^"  '         '-"P^"  °"  philanthropic 

organiafl»ti^One  rip^le^of  this  impact  is  striking  at  the  foundations,  which  are  - 

O    to  6^-4ooking  at  more  risk-funding  programs,  giving  "seed"  funds  to 
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^*    projects  that  the  federal  government  might  later  pick  up,  and,-  perhaps 
paradoxically,  also  bailing  out  projects  abandoned  by  federal  cutbacks. 

Government  "interference"  in  areas  previously  comfortably  within  the  domain  of 
the  philanthropic  foundations  is  raising  questions,  and  hackles.  "Revenue  sharing  is  ^ 
^  bad  deal,*'  says  Marshall  Kuhn.  "The  federal  government  is  foxing  us.  They're 
taking  it  away,  then  giving  it  back.  Everybody's  screaming.  No  matter  who  gets 
what,  nobody's  happy."  Other  found^ion  directors  complain  bitterly:  Revenue  . 
sharing  removes  local  authority  from  the  local  community  and  diminishes 
accountal^ility;  it  places  strong  power  in  the  mayor's  office;  it  is  being  used  for 
•  bricks  and  mortar  or  fire  engines,  as  opposed  to  human  servicesrthe  money  coming  , 
in  from  Washington,  says  Mrs.  Luttgens,  "comes  down  the  pike  and  goes  to  the 
agency  that  screams  the  loudest."  / 

Lawrence  Kramer,  adds:  "Revenue  sharing  encoujrages  a  certain  kind  of  bullying. 
It  turns  every  organization  into  a  political  organization.  It  has  all  kinds  of  pos- 
sibilities, but  encourages  dog  and  cat  fights  for  Jimited  amounts  of  money.  And 
there's  no  referee  there."  , 

Mrs.  Luttgens  and  others  at  United  Way  have  already -held  conferences  on 
revenue  sharing,  and  proposed  a  kind  of  private-public  partnership.  "We  have  skills," 
she  argues,  ''and  they  have  money.  We  should  pool  our  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community."  United  Way  has  started  organizing  revenue  sharing  coalitions  in 
Alameda  County,  and  set  up  an  emergency  UBAC  (United  Bay  Area  Crusade)  Fund 
to  offer  temporary  financial  help  to  a^?na>s  caught  between  federal  contracts. 
"Agencies  have  the  anxiety  that  if  they  get  federal  money,"  says  Mrs.  Luttgens, 
"and  then  get  cut  off,  they  won't  be  able  to  get  enough  from  United  Way  to 
survive."  *  ' 

There  are  other  possibilities.  Martin  Paley,  director  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Foundation,  won-ies:  "One  of  the  ail)prel}ensions  we  have  is  that  we  will  have  a 
series  of  organizations,  funded  at  a  high  level,  that  get  cut  off  and  turn  to  the 
foundations  for  help."  This  has  already  happened.  Lewis  Durham  points  out:  *The 
anti-poverty  program  increased  the  foundations'  load.  It  set  up  people's  hopes.  They 
hired  proposal  writers  and  sent  out  requests  like  confetti.  Foundations  have  been 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  pick  up  what  the  government  ceased  to  fund." 

Some  directors  and  philanthropists  feel  that  the  government  should  handle  the 
basic  issues  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical-care  needs,  and  that  the  private  sector 
should  take  care  of  the  close,  one-to-one  relationships  and  protective  services. 
Already,  there, have  been  some  tough  observations.  Lewis  Butler,  adjunct  professor 
of  health  policy  at  the  University  of  California  Medical  School,  has  called  for  a  ^ 
study  on  "how  public  subsidies  can  be  attracted  to  private  colleges.  Stanford's 
budget  is  60  percent  federal.  In  no  sense  are  our  'private'  institutions  private  any 
more."  ^ 

On  a  smaller  scale.  Baker  Place,  which  started  as  a  halfway  house  in  San 
Francisco,  got  some  public  money.  "Salaries  went  up,"  says  Lewis  Durham, 
"professional  qualifications  were  denianded.  Now  it's  caught  with  two-thirds  federal 
money  and  a  terrible  bureaucracy."  • 

Net  only  are  foundations  bailing  out  a  few  federally  funded  programs,  but  also 
they  are  becoming  more  flexible.  "We  need  to  Yocus  more  on  high-risk  activities," 
says  Martin  Paley,  whojse  San  Francisco  Foundation  practices  what  he  preaches.  As 
the  federal  government  gets  into  the  arts  and  humanities,  traditional  private 
philanthropic  areas,  "foundations  nee^i  to  interact  with  the  government  and  find 
areas  where  we  don't  overlap  or  conflict,"  Paley  suggests,  "The  responsibility  is 
our's  to  justify  our  existence." 

Foundation  directors  alnrK)st  universally  think  federal  funding  should  go  into 
broader-based  programs,  where  the  risk  is  small  and  the  possibility  of  .success  Is 
large:  Foundations,  on  the  other  hand,  should  fund  specific  projects  "where,"  says 
one  director,  "the  risk  is  high  and  thje  potential  greatest." 
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'  .  The  general  .impression  is  that  foundations,  and  other  private  donors,  can  be 
,  more  flexible^  than  the  federal  government  Foundations  can  -  and  perhaps  should 
w  ffke  more '^risks,  and  lose  a  few.  **As  a  trustee  of  the  Ford  Foundation,"  says 
Walter  Haas,  Jr.,  I  know  that  there  are  areas  for  private  direction  where  govern- 
ment can  t  or  won  t  be  involved  -  innovative  things,  the  Green  Revolution.  There's 
a  lot  of  government  waste."  And  inertia.  Marshall  Kuhn  cites  these  examples:  "The 

_  auxiliary  of  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  bought  a  Hbrulator  because  somebody 
died  for  lack  of  one.  The  city  didn't  buy  it  The  auxiliary  also  buys  toothpaste  The 

.  setter  the  citizens,  the  more  they  do.  At  the  zoo,  they  now  charge  admission  and 
buy  tneir  own  animals.  The  less  you  can  deal  with  the  ,city,  the  better." 

In  San  Francisco,  philanthropy  is  funding  activities  that  the  federal  government 
wouldnt  touch  with  a  long  and  sharp  forked  stick.  Says  Lewis  Durham:  **The 
Portola  Institute  is  now  involved  in  'Briarpatch,'  the  whole  matter  of  alternative 
businesses  It  s  a  network  of  people  who  want  to  live  between  the  cracks.  Portola 
has  the  Who  e  Earth  Truck  Store,  Wordwheel  Books,  and  auto  repair  shop,  the  San 

Andreas  Health  Clinic.  This  is  the  direction  nonprofit  groups  must  go  " 

In  their  own  way,  some  other  San  Francisco  philanthropists  and  foundations  arc 
moving  into  alternative  funding.  C.j.  Bocchieri  of  the  Bank  of  America  states  that 
We  want  now  to  get  into  more  innovative  giving.  We  don't  really  have  a  definition 
of  what  that  is:  experimental  or  demonstration  type  work  that  no  one  else  is  doing 

C  P'^,9^'^[I?5  oyhe  inner  city...."  The  Rosenberg  Foundation  emphasis,  says  Mrs. 
Caroline  Charles,  president  of  Bay  Area  Television  (KQED)  and  a  former  director  of 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation,  "has  always  been  on  'submerged'  people  who  are  trying 
to  get  ahead.  San  Francisco  Foundation  has  followed  the  pattern  of  giving  to  people 
who  have  a  hard  time  getting  money."  Martin  Paley  points  out  that  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  is  funding,  among  many  programs,  a  project  for  mental  health 
counseling,  medical  care,  and  education  for  sexual  problems.  Rosenberg  is  also 
funding  a  study  of  school  records,  why  they  are  collected  and  who  uses  them,  to 
see  what  the  possibilities  may  be  for  a  self-monitoring  system.  The  foundation  is 
also  looking  into  projects  on  the  health  of  migrant  children,  and  has  funded  a 
highly  successful  examination  by  a  public  law  firm  of  school  brea'Kfast  programs 
^  »ys  Kurt  Wilson,  curre'nt' Director  of  the  Rosenberg  Foundation, 
ot  existing  legislation  not  being  used  by  local  school  districts.  They  were  inert 
incompet-\  unresponsive.  That  project  showed  them  how  to  do  a  breakfast 
program,  and  u.is  morning  4,500  kids  in  this  city  are  getting  breakfast  at  school 
because  of  this  program.  Now,  more  than  a  million  dollars  is  coming  into  the  sc;>ool 
district  next  year  without  any  effort  on  the  school  district's  part,  for  food,  staif, 
and  equipment  The  question  now  is:  If  it  works  in  San  Francisco,  can  it  be  done  a 
couple  more  times  statewide?^ 

Rosenberg  Foundation  was  funding  projects  20  years  ago  that  other  foundations 
are  just  now  funding.  Unlike  many  foundations,  this  one  tends  to  have  vision  and 
dreams.  It  got  into  day  care,  battered  kids,  youths  running  things  themselves;  and, 
says  Lewis  Butler,  "Rosenberg  money  tends  to  go  places  that  will  never  get  federal 
money  -  and  probably  shouldn't." 

Another  foundation,  with  a  relatively  modest  nest-ege  of  half  a  million  and  also 
a^iead  of  its  time,  is  Vanguard,  which  was  started  in  D^ember  1971  by  Obie  Benz 
Obie,  now  25  years  old,  inherited  "a  pile  of  money"  at  21  and  wanted  to  give  it 
away.  But  Obie,  who  went  to  college  at  Middlebury  in  Vermont  and  grew  up  in  the 
antiwar  movement,  .couldn't  find  any  foundation  that 'would  support  radical 
projects.  "Giving  is  usually  tied  to  who  knows  who,"  says  Obie,  "and  they  tell  each 
other  what  they  should  fund.  Most  people  in  San  Francisco  get  together  at  their 
dubs  and  meetings  and  decide  who  or  what  projects  will  get  their  money.  Probably 
It's  done  that  way  everywhere." 

^oc^'^'^^^ "^^ini^^^^^"^  ^'^^  f^ave  annual  incomes  between 

^25,000  and  $105,000,  sUrted  their  own  "counter-culture"  foundation  and  dubbed 
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"We  started  with  se\^en  people  who  put  up  $70,000  that -first  year/*  says  Obie. 
**A  lot  of  us  were  active  in  the  anti-war  movement.  We  had  incomes  from  in- 
heritances and  wanted  to  avoid  the  shill  thit  coraes  from  people  who  don't  have 
money  and  who  need  it.  We  went  around  here  in  San  Francisco  and  asked  people 
how  to  set  it  up.  It  was  really  surprising  to  find  out  how  many  people  there  are  like 
us  who  found  that  they  had  money  and  wanted  to  give  it  away." 

One  was  Peter  Stern,  a  Wesleyan  (Connectfcut)  College  graduate  with  a  huge 
triangular  flow  of  hair  that  falls  to  mid-back,  and  a  wispy  goatee  that  he  strokes 
pensively.  "While  growings  up,"  says  Peter,  **l  always  felt  embarrassed  »*nd 
ambivalent  about  my  nice  house  and  wealth.  During  the  student  strike  for 
Cambodia  in  1970,  I  vvrote  for  an  underground  newspaper  arid  got  involved.  I  was 
avoiding  the  question  about  my  having  money.  Obie  was  setting  up  Vanguard  and  1 
was  excited  about  relating  to  other  groups.  We're  really  wealthy  kids  putting  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is."  'They  are  trying  to  stretch  a  little  money  a  long  way  v 
into  the  changing  needs  of  the  late  seventies,  and  with  their  novel  style  have  made 
philanthropic  news  when  more  impressive  sums  from  traditionalist  givers  have  not. 

Obie  inherited  his  wealth  from  his  grifidparents.  "I  stj^i/nbled  into  it,"  he  says,  **l 
felt  the  responsibility  of  people  whovhafe  resources  or  wCdLlih  to  help  people.  All  of 
a  sudden;  at  21,  I  h.ad  a  lot  of  money  and  there  was  never  any  question  in  my  mind 
to  give  the  money  away  to  people  who  needed  it."  ^ 

Eighty  percent  of  Vanguard's  funds  come  from  16  people  and  the  other  20 
percent  is  solicited  from  the  wealthy  and  older  San  Francisco  community,  whiph 
treats  Obie  and  Peter  like  two  v/ayward  but  tolerable  nephews.  One  endowed  arid 
charming  matron  patted  me  on  the  knee  and  exclaimed:^'Oh,  aren't  those  two  boys 
funl**  Indeed  they  are,  and  also  very  serious.  True,  they  secretly  enjoy  freaking  out 
the  dark-blue-suit  foundation  directors.  They  showed  up  at  a  meeting  of  San 
Francisco  foundations,  held,  on  the  28th  floor  of  the  Levi-Strauss  offices  at  the 
Embarcadero,  in  a  director's  board  room  that  is^ all  steel-and-leather  with  floor-to- 
ceiling  glass  windows  along  one  wall,  overlooking  half  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and 
modern  art  on  the  other  three  walls.  Peter  and  Obie,  hair  billowing,  wore  ciungaree^ 
indifferent  shirts;  Obie  also  sports  worn  green-and-white  Addidas  track  show-i^h 
corrugated  rubber  soles.  It  was  the  same  "uniform"  tHfey  wore  among  the  striped 
suits  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  foundations  in  April  1975. 

The  wealthy  old  liberals  of  San  Francisco  love  it.  Dungarees  \a  the  board  room 
indeed:  they  pump  old  New  Deal  money  into  Vanguard,  and  the  foundation,  and 
especially  Obie  and  Peter,  act  as  a  conduit  between  the  city's  wealthy  and  its  poor.. 

Projects  that  Obie  and  Peter  and  others  fund  at  Vanguard  read  like  a  Who's  Who 
of  the  radical  chic:  women's  rights,  prison  reform,  alternative  media,  consumer 
rights.  The  struggle  for  women's  rights  has  become  their ^  most  funde^j  area: 
advocating  equal  rights  and  opportunities  in  the  school  systems;  women's  health 
care}  women's  prison  rights.  Vanguard  is  also  funding  legalj  services  for  migrant 
worker?  and  Spanish-speaking  people  in  San  Francisco's  Mission  District,  a  prisoner's 
union,  a  tenant-action  group,  and  even  an  Intercommunal  Youth  Institute  in 
Oakland  run  by  the  Black  Panther  Party  for  poor  children  ages  2  to  11.  When 
Vanguard  Fegan,  its  members  -  all  of  whom  review  the  grant|  proposals  carefully  — 
funded  a  lot  of  one-tigw  projects.  Now,  they  are  moving  into  longer-term  **grass- 
roots  community  groups,"  Obie  explains.  "People  in  the  foiindations,"  says  Obie, 
"are  really  people^who  strongly  believe  this  economic  system  is  the  best  there  is, 
and  we  should  work  with  it.  But  the  only  contacts  these  people  have  in  the 
foundations  is  with  their  friends  in  the  Establishment."  j 

"Even  good  liberal  people,"  Peter  adds,  "don't  tend  ta  be  against  their  own 
seif-interest" 

"Other  fonds,"  Obie  continues,  "ar^^careft^  screened  by  their  staffs.  They  are 
not  connected  with  ^vh^t  is  really  happening\  Also,  if  you're  brought  up  in  a 
wealthy  family,  you  don't  have  access  to  under^anding  what  people  in  poor  areas 
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J'n^^t'''  ^^'^  P'^P'^  to  niake  decisions ibouth^^ 

•  r„  *P'"^-„""^?  "V!  that  a  man  who  is  rich  and  self-made  has  any  soeda^ 

knowledge  or  skill  in  knowing  how  or  jvho  to  give  money  to'"  ^ 

Peter  and  Obie  plan  to  give  away  all  their  money,  not  just  6  to  10  oercent  of  it 
every  year.  This  permits  them  a  certain  luxury  of  railing  against  a  sys?em  tha?  lS 
effect.^ave  them  enough  money  to  allow  them  time  to  Tail  agains?  irSybe  oar" 

C\t;"cf  ?l  iS^o%Ek\°f\"'  '''T''"'  ^"'^  ^'^-Sing'^he  system'"! 

One  Se  isL  tS^  '■"      '""""""^  ^^"^"^      ^een  stunted. 

S           C          fn.S".'''"°"'  'P^'^'""8  to  is  the  redistribution 

ZX  A-ff'   f  '  *°u^  foundations  are  making  the  grants  op.  this  basis,  But  thev 

Sards  ;Snk."°'"     "  °^        °n  f°"nda!?on' 

Perhaps  for  this  reason,  innovative  thinking  among  philanthropists  is  limited 
WiUi  the  exception  of  people  like  Obie  Benz  and  Peter  Stern,  MartrSey  and  K 

T&'is  afironT'?       f"^^'  """^^  S'^'"^  Ba^  SToIIows  he  pa"s 

.nInHino  ,n^  ^  u"""'  °^  the  people  worrying  most  about" increased  federa 
KiS  J^nH-n^'''"^^  '''I"'"."''  philanthropic  areas,  and  calling  fo  mo?e 
imaginative  spending  of  private  funds,  are  those  same  oeoole  clinllnp  mn<t 
tenaciously  to  traditional  patterns  of  giving.  1^  change,  a  Ob?  Ben  sSstT 
needed,  i  must  first  come  here.  Traditional  patterns  of  philanth  opy  must  c^anS  - 
Len  aS  SnS.      '"^"^"^'^^°P';  "^V"'''""  "  ^"'^  "-ds  now  goiSg' uX  3be 

inrtaii         """""  Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  are  impressive  Thev 

include  public  transportation,  mental  health,  mental  retarda  ion,  day  care  Srvices 

spSltdo'for'[h"r.S  'T'""''  ^"^"^  withSuarmiS  ,' 

ln«l'c  •       ^^^S'''.'  ^n''  "'°'"<=n'S  groups  and  counseling.  Work  in  the  field  of 
women  s  rights,  ,n  fact,  is  being  ignored  by  philanthropists  in  The  same  way  tha 
racism  and  the  denial  of  constitutional  rights  was  so  long  ignored.ln  fact  when 

Se-  rSieTlH;^//°'"-'''r-f'"'      ''''''''  between  foundation  trSes  and 
lire  s  realities,  this  area  -  civil  rights  -  is  an  immediate,  and  old,  sore 

tion   r'attleH  th^rn-f '-i"''"'  ^'^e"°^°f  the  Stern  Fund  and  the  Ottinger  Founda- 
v.    ^.Ti  u"  Foundations  meeting  with  his  speech  on  aWiI  22 
1975.    . .  We  must  look  back  now  in  amazement  at  how  many  vears  thirS^  mm 
tolerated  the  official  and  unofficial  denial  6f  constitutSlSsTf  m  nLtSf  ,^ 
K^t^'"  ^7°";P°'";  ^'"th  pride  to  the  timeliness  and  ifadershir"    hV  of 
the  grea  majority  of  foundations  paid  in  exposing  the  situation  and  then  suppLir^e 
.  efforts  to  do  something  about  it?  The  record  shows  that  a  few  fouSdEs 
concerned  themselves  with  the  problem,  but  very  few.  Not  unti  The  vSS 
discnminatior  themselves  raised  their  own  voices  did  things  really  begiS  to  hapX 
I  he  white  male  executives  and  trustees  of  foundations  ygars  ago  should  hav> 

S  efuS  tl  ITJ'''^"^^''  ^^'""S  ^'PP'=''  off  by  those  who  de/y 

full  equality  to  anybody  m  our  society  and  we  are  going  to  use  these  funds  in 
public  trust  to  do  something  about  it.'  They  didn't.  And    Sen  when  2me 
.proSem'."."!.  '""''"^  ''''^"^  '  measured  up  to  the 

tioJ"Dlt^if\hiL\J^"J?aJ^  "  '^'"'W  °^  the  Rotenberg  Founda- 

ITrlJ  l      ■  *<C5*^"ndations  also  tend  ^exclude  groups^  people  f^r 

whom  there  is  no  place  in  society.  It's  hard  to  figure  out  how  oWy  DrSer.; 

Kll.ar^^r'fiJryea';?'''  ^''""^  P'-^  aroJdTs'thTSt 

.tJh^Jr^A-  fhat.  unmet  needs  are  being  discussed  afall  indicates,  perhaps,"  early 
rh?'"-.^"V'"°"«         foundations.  "There  are  25,000  foundations  "";^ 
Ruth  Ctance,  "and  most  of  them'don't  know  what's  happening  to  them  ''  Indeed 

^"^Y,  '^""^  ""^ny  decisions,  or  any  at  all.  They  meet  quarter  y 
Vn^r>     !  minutes  in  decision  making.  They  probably  don't  look  at 
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their  decisions  on  a  broader  level.  Most  makfe  project  graVits  that  limit"  people  to 
narrow  ideas.  Foundations  are  ipore  niggardly  with  their  ideas  than  their  money.*' 

For  one  thing,  some  foundation  directors  in  San  Franeisco  complain, Jhaflbcy 
arefi't  seeing  as  good  ideas  from  outside  as  th€y  were  five  years  ago.  They  are  also 
questioning  whether  or  not  they  are  being  as  creative  with  their  mqney  as  they 
could  be,  and  that  kind  of  assessment,  s^ys  Martin  Paley,  needs  to  be  en^uraged. 
■  'There's  Jess  time  and  less  money^  now,"*says  Kurt  Wilson.  'The  pace  of  change  • 
is  not  understood  in  philanthropy.  Few  people  see  how  fast  changes  are  commg, 
<lnd  we  can't  afford  to  spend  as  much  time  in  discussing  the  various  issues  as  we  did 
in  the  past  -  as  we  did,  say,  in  discussing  the  Chicano  issue.  Changes  in  soc^ty  are 
coming  at  a  rapid  rate.^  \ 

"The  opportunities  for  positive  change  are  declining.  Simply  meeting  the 
immediate  needs  of  society  is  getting  harder  and  harder.  Philanthropic  power,  is 
bcmg  weakened  by  inflation  and  diminishing  impact^i'  ^-        ■  ' 

Sanford  M.  Treguboff,  a  major  donor  and  a  San  Fwncfeco  consultant  to  founda- 
tions, believes  that  philanthropists  must  now  seek  'to'^rike  a  balance  ^betwjeen 
innovative  projects  and  meeting  basic  needs.  **With  all  the  government's*  billions, 
human  beings  still  fall  between  th$  cracks.  How  astute  is  it  for  any  foundation  to 
say  they  want  innovative  or  unique  projects  when  there  is  so  much  human  need? 
Foundations  should  set ^side  a  pefcaytage  for^creativity,  but  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  must  be  taken  caje  of."  •  . 

This,  then,, is  one  major  conflict  in  the  Bay  area:  How  to  meet  needs  and  still  be 
flexible  enough  (and  innovative  enough)  to  initiate  programs  government  couldn't, 
or  wouldn't,  fund,  pean  Macris,  director  of  community  development  in  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto's  office,  sees  a  balance:* ''''Charity'  i^  outdated.  Money  should  be  used 
to  fill  in  the  holes  l^t  by  government." 

*  But  this  places  ^government"  -  whatever  that  is  -  in  the  leading  philanthropic 
role.  No  one  in  §,an  Francisco,  no!  even  people  like  Dean  Macris  or  Tofn  Mellon,* 
would  do  that  Mrs*  Caroline  Charles  sees  private  money  funding  projects  that  might 
later  be  picked  up  by  government:  "Foundation  money,  particular!)!  in  small 
situations,  can  rfnost  successfully  be  used  for  emerging  needs  of  groug<That  aren.'t 
generally  recognized  by  society  but  have  \o  be  recognized  sooner  or. later  " 

"Philanthropic"  giving,"  says  John  R.  May,  former  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Foundiition  and  a  major  figure  in  giying  in  the  Bay  area,'  "fs  giving  which  Is 
Intended  to,  and  tends  to,  improve  the  quality  of  living  in  the  com'fyiunity.  It  should 
do  more.  It  should/do  things  otherl  can't,  like  alleviate  the  injustice  done  to 
minorities,  help  provide  equal  opportplty  in  housing,  education  and  jobs,  help  the 
environment  It  should  lead  the  way,  for  government,  take  chances  thit  government 
shouldn't  have  to  take,  bring  something  more  to  people's  lives  than  food  and 
shelter.'^  ^  f  ^  .  . 

''Private  ^ilanthropy,"  says  Wa/ter  Haas,  Jr.,  "rj^aches  into  all  parts  of  the  city, 
»^  and  if  it  weft\t>andoned  there  is  no  way  most  of  these  services  would  get  done." 

Without  private  giving,  San  Frapcisco  woulcfnot  be  the  exciting  and  cultured  «and 
varied  city*  that  it  is.  Private  philanthropy  and  a  vibrant  volunteer  spirit  generate  a 
special  quaHty  of  life  in  the  cijfy.  Without  this,  there  would  be  no  symphony  or 
opera  or. new  plays  in  the^schpols  for  the  city's  kids,  no  zoo,  no  museums,  no 
neighborhood  arts  programs, *n(j?  lobbying  for  mental  health,  few  drug  programs,  no 
dance  theatre,  no  teaching  programs  for  the  arts,  no  opera,  no  symphony,  no  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls,  no  breakfa^  programs,  no  help  for  the  elderly,  far  less  medical 
*  research,  fewer  day  ca^'e  centers,  no  care  for  pregnant  women,  fewer  visiting  nurses, 
no  training  programs  for  minorities  -  in  short,  fewer  programs  and  a  lot  less  hope* 

/  •  I  > 
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